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T he year that has gone will stand out in 
human memory as the year of disillusion- 
ment. From 1914 to 1918 men and women 
of feeling hearts endured the war and its 
untold agonies buoyed up by the hope that at last 
peace would come, and with peace rich blessings to 
fill the cup of life. There was to be a glad tomorrow 
for all the world, a new beginning, a great settle- 
ment to usher in lasting peace. Britain was to be 
"a land fit for heroes to live in” — France, her lost 
provinces restored, was to be freed forever from 
the menace of invasion, while with Liberty ami 
Democracy for all the world inscribed upon their 
banners .America’s legions entered the conflict. 

For the fulfillment of these high hopes the com- 
mon people of the world looked to 1919. And now 
the year is dying, with every promise unfulfilled. 
Though humanity numbers its slain by millions and 
its material lossses in billions, there is no optimist 
among us who is so blind as to think that the “war 
to end war” achieved its aim, or that democracy, 
justice and brotherhood have begun their reign in 
the hearts of men. 

But even yet there is still time in which to begin 
to rebuild a new world. More of us arc awake than 
ever before. In every land, from China to Peru, 
the lessson is written plain for every man to read, 
the lesson of the inevitable consequences of im- 
perialism and secret diplomacy, the truth that war 
cannot cast out war, that peace can be won only 
by the love that casts out fear. 

Of course, it is easier thus to generalize on the 
failure of the years that have passed, than to make 
any concrete application of their lessons to the 
problems of the present, but that very fact chal- 
lenges us to a real eflfort — collective as well as indi- 
vidual — for the achievement of human freedom and 
fellowship. The supreme test of our wisdom and 
sincerity will come in the field of imiustry and 
economics. The workers everywhere arc challeng- 
ing a system of production in which power rest.s 
primarily in the hands of absentee owners of land 
and capital. 


Arthur Gleason in a recent review of the English 
situation puts the matter very plainly : 

“To save their country, the owners of land and 
capital must make a sacrifice comparable to that of 
volunteer soldiers .... The change now being 
wrought out will break into revolution if it is thwart- 
ed by the employers and the Government. But if the 
ruling class yield, the change will be made constitu- 
tionally.” 

This is true also of America, although in this 
country the crisis may be somewhat more remote. 

In both countries salvation from bloody internal 
revolution, or, pcrcliance from imperialistic for- 
eign wars, depends primarily upon the attitude of 
the middle class — not the aristocracy or the plu- 
tocracy — but the great mass of those who have 
assumed that on the whole their interests are bt>und 
up in the continuance of the profit system. 

It is hard for many of us to realize how truly 
the right of men to “unearned income” of one sort 
or another rests on might, on actual coercion or the 
threat of it. But in the Year of Disillusionment 
just gone a new might has arisen to challenge the 
old, and the imagination of the boldest may well 
quail at the prospect, if the conflict is fought out on 
the old lines of force against force. 

But another way is possible, and to proclaim this 
faith is, as we conceive it, the special task of The 
IP'orld Tomorrow. 

We must seek unremittingly the new social order, 
co-operating in this task even with those with whom 
we may not wish to co-operate. We must use the 
weapons of reason and peace in the sacrificial spirit 
of volunteer soldiers. We must see the real mean- 
ing and inestimable worth of the goal we have set 
before us. 

A truly Christian world, a world remade in the 
spirit of Jesus, cannot be narrowly conceiverl. It 
will be a world wherein the white race no longer 
consciously or unconsciously thinks and acts in 
terms of white domination, a world in which na- 
tional wars are unthinkiible, a world wherein .strife 
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of classes is no more, because afl men are united in 
the holy tasks of labor and Creation. 

Such a goal is worth sobie sacrifice. It can be 
gained if we learn to- think and act generously, 
rather let us say, rifiginusly. Renunciation of indi- 
vidual interests Brid 'even of group loyalty for the 
sake of loyally. to the “Beloved Community,” which 
is all humaiVity or it is nothing, lies at the very heart 
of reli^Ofi.' And in religion thus understood the 
wprMIs.Salvation is to be found. 


The attainment of that salvation may be more 
immediate than in our discouragement we have 
dared to think. It is indeed almost 2000 years 
since One came who was sent "to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” Still we wait for its 
coming, and our hearts cry out, “How long, O 
Lord, how long?” But the fault is man’s not God’s. 
The acceptable year of the Lord is still at hand 
whenever men will bring glad tidings to the poor, 
proclaim release to captives, recovering of sight to 
the blind, and set at liberty those that are bruised. 


Views and Reviews 


America 1620 — 1920 

T he deportation craze still rages. The Admini- 
stration has so little real trust in democracy 
that it would rather ship the “reds” to Russia 
— where some people complain there is already an 
over supply — than let them discuss their opinions 
here. 1 he Department of Justice has brought new 
indictments, under the war time Espionage Law, 
against the editors of Seattle’s powerful lalxir daily. 
The Union Record. Congress is planning new co- 
ercive legislation which President Wilson endorsed 
in the same message in which he said that “Repres- 
sion is the seed of revolution.” Postmaster General 
Burleson has again autocratically denied the New 
York Call second class mailing privileges. By its 
actions the American Legion seems determined to 
become a 20th century Klu Klux Klan. In western 
Pennsylvania freedom of speech and assembly lie 
at the mercy of the state Cossacks, or Police as 
they are sometimes called. 

Yet none of these things seem to our mind so 
clear a proof of the breakdown of our so-called 
democracy as the decision of the Supreme Court 
(with only two dissenting votes) upholding the 
sentence of Mollie Steimer, Jacob Abrams and their 
co-defendants to fifteen and twenty years in 
prison for the crime of passing out handbills pro- 
testing in somewhat reckless language against in- 
tervention in Russia. We doubt if any sentence 
under the Czar’s regime was ever more cruel, more 
inspired by ignorance and fear than this act of 
Judge Clayton’s which is now confirmed by our 
highest court. 

The fate of the.se youths — they are indeed 
scarcely older than children — makes the long de- 
layed amnesty for all political prisoners even more 
urgent than before. 

Perhaps Lincoln Was Rq[hl 

STICE Holmes’ dissenting opinion in the 
Abrams case, concurred in by Justice Bran- 
deis, is a most conspicuous evidence that not 
all American judges have been swept by hysteria. 
Two quotations show Mr. Holmes’ sense of justice 
and understanding of the true basis of democracy. 
“In their conviction upon this indictment the de- 


fendants suffered a great wrong. ... In this case 
sentences of twenty years’ imprisonment have been 
imposed for the publishing of two leaflets that I be- 
lieve tbe defendants had as much right to publish as 
the Government has to publish the Constitution of the 
United States, now vainly invoked by them.” 

“When men have realized that time has upset 
many fighting faiths, they may come to believe even 
more than they believe the very foundations of their 
own conduct that the ultimate good desired is better 
reached by free trade in ideas — that the best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted 
in the competion of the market, and that truth is the 
only ground upon which their wishes safely can be 
carried out. That, at any rate, is the theory of our 
Constitution.” 

Fortunately Justice Holmes is not a solitary 
evidence of a return to reason. A few newspapers, 
notably the New York IVorld, are b^inning to 
speak vigorously for a rational conception of civil 
liberty. Some of our cities, notably Detroit, have 
lately shown a broad understanding of the mean- 
ing of free assemblage. Even some American Le- 
gionaries are beginning to realize that it is not 
necessary to break up Fritz Kreisler’s concerts to 
prove 100 per cent, loyalty. Perhaps Lincoln was 
right, “You can’t fool all the people all the time.” 

The Optimism of Ignorance 

W HEN things are wrong it pays to know it. 
Pollyanna is not the best guide for a so- 
ciety determined to set its affairs in order. 
Progress has few worse enemies than ignorant op- 
timism. The first step in fighting evil, from hook 
worm disease to child labor, lynch law or militarism, 
is to know the facts, however unpleasant they may 
be. — Which reflections are inspired by the informa- 
tion that the the newspaper reports in which we re- 
joiced last month are incorrect in stating that child 
labor has been cut 40% in this country during the 
past year. The federal law, we learn, applies to 
no such high percentage of children in gainful em- 
ployment. These children, Americans all, arc still 
awaiting their release. Here is a field, ripe for 
harvest, for our “Americanization” friends to 
work in. 
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The Mines for the Nation 

I NJUNCTIONS are no longer in repute as coal 
diggers. Even our conservative papers grow 
caustic when they consitler the Administra- 
tion’s method of handling the coal dispute. This is 
to the good ; but it is not enough that the general 
public should dismiss the matter from its mind with 
any such elemental conclusions, and go on about its 
business with a sigh of relief that for the present 
at any rate disaster has been averted. To avoid 
the recurrence of trouble we must all do some real 
hard thinking. 

For instance it may be true, as Dr. Garfield says, 
that a 14% increase will bring miners’ wages up to 
the purch.asing power of their pre-war wages, and 
that under the profit system to add more than 14% 
to wages would increase the price of coal to the 
consumer. But it does not follow that the 1914 
wage level was adequate. If it was not, the men 
who do the difficult and dangerous work of digging 
coal deserve a larger reward, even at the expense 
of the long suffering consumer. Neither docs it 
follow from Dr. Garfield’s statement that it is fair 
to increase all wages by a flat percentage, whether it 
be the President’s 14% or the 60% originally de- 
manded by the miners. It may be that the lowest 
pai<l man ought to have a larger per cent of in- 
crease than the highest paid. Yet l)Oth miners and 
operators have insisted that the coal commission 
preserve the same proportionate rates of payment, 
or “differential," as at present. 

Both the strike and the revelations of the mine 
owners’ profits have combined to open the e)cs of 
thinking people to the necessity of putting an end 
to the private ownershi]) of mines which their 
owners did not create and do not even manage effi- 
ciently. The slogan for consumers as well as 
miners is “Nationalize the coal mine.s." After th.at 
comes the institution of democratic and efficient 
management. 

Railroading the Railroad Bill 

A STRONG effort is being made in and upon 
Congress to hasten the return of the rail- 
roads to the stockholders. The Plumb Plan 
I-eagtie charges that to this end an unfair repre- 
sentation of the real condition of the railroad 
finances is being made. Surely it is plain hor.se- 
sense that pending the education of the public and 
the adoption of a perntanent policy, it is better 
that the railroads should remain under Government 
operation than that they Ite returned to private 
control cither with or without large subsidies from 
the State. The present system of oi>eratiug the 
railroads is open to much criticism but it is avow- 
edly temporary and much to be preferred to the 
hasty adoption of such a permanent policy as is 
emlKKlied in the Cummins or Esch bills which 
Congress is now considering. In urging their 
point, organized labor and rcpreventatices of the 
fanners’ organization have rendererl President and 
Congress good service.’ 

• The Senate has since passed the Cummins I’.ill and 
the President has set a date for the return of the roads, 
We may hope however that tlic anti-strike clause of the 
Cummins Bill and the excessive guarantee to the stock- 
holders may be defeated. 


Victorioa* Ruttia 

T he western nations are still starving Russia 
but the end draws near. Daily the Soviet 
annies win new victories; daily the forces 
which clamor for an end of the blockade grow 
.stronger in the territories of her enemies. Staunch 
anti-Bolshevik editors arc confessing that the game 
is up. Both in London and Washington powerful 
manufacturing interests ilcmand a chance to trade 
with the only Russian government which has any- 
thing to offer them — l.enin’s! It is all very well to 
fight '‘Bolshevism'’ at hi>me but it’s a pity to lose a 
chance to do profitable business with peacefully 
inclined Bolshcviki thousands of miles away, .'so 
labor has powerful company in its demand for 
iieace with Russia. But the churches are still silent, 
and by their silence they crucify Chri.st afresh. 

The Terrible Bolsheviki! 

“There w^as no sense in fighting the Russians, who 
were treating us damn white and only beggin’ us to 
clear out and let them settle their own pudding. 

“I guess the lieutenants and captains thought the 
.same way about it, although outwardly they kept up 
the hUiff of the Bolos being worse than the Germans, 
We thought so too at first, and. say, the atrocities we 
committed against them were worse than any German 
atrocities again.st the Australians and Canadians, 
Yes. we killed Bolshevik prisoners, we tortured them, 
we hayoncted, wounded and left them to freeze to 
death. After they replied by sending our wounded 
back well cared for we changed our tactics. We 
couldn’t believe our olTicers then." 

T HLS is from George .''eldes’ account in a re- 
cent issue of the Chicago Tribune of his 
interview with British soldiers, lately r' - 
turiied from Notth Rus.sia. It looks to us as if the 
terrible Bolshcviki were using a weapon not recog- 
nized in international law, — they actually appear to 
be trying out the ridiculous plan of overemnin;; 
evil with gorul — and it seems to work 1 

The Contcientioas Objector in Rutsia 
and America 

S O much is said of the tyranny of Bolshevi.sm 
that its decree on conscientious objectors to 
military service is worth printing in full ; 

t. Persons who are prevented by their religious 
convictions from taking part in military service shall, 
on the finding of a national tribunal, perform instead 
some other service for their comrades, viz., medico- 
sanitary service — principally in hospitals for infectious 
diseases — or any other service of public utility at the 
option of the said persons. 

2. In giving its judgment for substituting civil 
work for military service, the national tribunal shall 
obtain the expert evidence of the “United Council of 
Moscow Religious Groups and Communities'' con- 
cerning each (icrson scp.arately. The expert evidence 
must show whether such and such religious convic- 
tion excludes the participation in military service, as 
well as bear witness to the sincerity ami honesty of 
the person to be exempted. 

t. In exceptional cases the above-mentioned 
United Council may enter a claim at the .All-Rinsian 
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Central Executive Committee for the total exemption 
of a person, without the substitution of any other 
service whatsoever, if able to prove by written docu- 
ments on the question, and by the life hitherto led by 
the said person, that such a substitution would be in- 
com^iatiblc with his religious convictions. 

Supplementary. — Exemption may be claimed either 
by the person concerned or by the said United Coun- 
cil, which also may claim that the case be dealt with 
by the National Tribunal at Moscow. 

(Signed) Lenin, 

President of the Council of People’s Commissaries. 

Kursky, 

People's Commissary for Justice. 

We are such uncompromising opixinents of con- 
scription that we cannot heartily approve of this 
document, but it is a decided advance on the theory 
and on the practice of our own government. Amer- 
icans are in danger of forgetting that over one 
hundred conscientious objectors are still imprisoned 
in our American military prisons. Not only has 
Secretary of War Baker deliberately countenanc- 
ed the continued imprisonment of objectors in 
order to maintain the morale of his military ma- 
chine, but he has permitted an additional astound- 
ing injustice. On the autliority of Clark Getts and 
other former prisoners in Alcatraz it appears that, 
although the practice of imprisoning absolutist ob- 
jectors in dungeons has been discontinued, sucli 
objectors have actually been sentenced by General 
Court Martial to additional tenns of imprisonment 
for what is in its essence the original offense, 
namely, the refusal to oltey military orders. There 
is no assurance that this process cannot continue 
indefinitely until death itself brings relea.se. Would 
it not be well for those who cry out against the 
coercion of Bolshevism to give themselves to the 
effort to remove the beam from our own eye so that 
we may see clearly to remove the mote from our 
brother’s eye? 

The Real Peacemakert 

A lready more than two thousand girls and 
boys from Vienna have been received into 
Italian homes and thus saved from death by 
starvation. When one remembers the stories of the 
bitterness of Italian hate of her Austrian foe this 
is a remarkable testimony both to the tragic plight 
of once proud Vienna and to a new birth of pity 
in Italian hearts. Europe’s best hope lies in the 
.spread of that feeling. Everywhere the administra- 
tors. the politicians and the soldiers have failed. 
"The peace cannot live without force,’’ a great 
French paper has declared. It is therefore no peace. 
Political grievances and nationalistic hates rage and 
bum in Central Europe, the Balkans and the Near 
East, despite the economic exhaustion of all the 
|)eop1es. Despair rules and knows no frontiers 
But if with hearts kindled with pity men forget 
vengeance and hatred, then not D’Amuinz’o hut the 
nameless Italian parents who have found homes 
for the children of their former enemies are the 
standard Iwarers of the new Italy — yes and of the 
new Europe, and show the only wav to avoid com- 
plete disaster. America’s economic help is im- 
perative and should he "xtended on the simple basis 
( t human need. 


Light Breaking Through 

I N ANY review of tile year 1919 acknowledg- 
nicnt would have to be made of the fact that 
all over the world there are springing up 
organizations of men and women, especially of 
young men and women, who protest against some 
form of organized cruelty and oppression, and in- 
sist there is an idealism possible winch shall be 
neither hypocritical nor sentimental. Our infor- 
mation is too fragmentary to permit us even to 
begin to catalog all these new groups. In France 
the distinction of Henri Barbusse and other French 
writers who support the newly formed radical 
society “Clarli" has already made it famous. This 
group champions the cause of the workers and op- 
poses nationalistic and imperialistic wars. 

A similar spirit is stirring in England. All ob- 
servers agree that the British Universities arc 
awakening to the vision of a new social order. Re- 
cently a conference for the promotion of a league 
of religions was held in London in whicli Buddhists 
and Mohammedans, were represented as well as 
Tews and Christians. It was concerned apparently 
more with the establishment of international peace 
than with economic problems, but its aims show a 
real desire to make all religions minister to the 
growth of understanding and good-will. In Lon- 
don also there was held in September an interna- 
tional conference on labor and religion. It was 
frankly representative of the right and center of 
the labor movement in England and on the Conti- 
nent. Its proceedings showed a real apreciation of 
the essentially religious quality of many of labor’s 
demands. 

Planning the Christian Revolution 

O F MORE personal interest to our readers was 
the recent gathering at Bilthoven, in Hol- 
land, called by the Engli.sh Fellowship 
of Reconciliation and the Dutch Brotherhood in 
Christ. Fifty-four men and women were present 
representing ten nations, including Germany, 
Austria and Hungary. The American Fellowship 
of Reconciliation was represented by five delegates 
who have brought back enthusiastic reports of the 
spirit of the gathering. The keynote of the move- 
ment may be found in these sentence.s taken from 
a published statenient : 

‘‘Acknowledging each his own share in the sins of 
his own country in connection with the war and the 
making of so-called peace, and in deep shame for 
their part in the failure of their respective Churches 
to maintain a universal spirit during war, thev [the 
delegates at Bilthoven] agreed that the time had 
come to work for a Christian International. 

‘‘Those who enter such a movement place the 
claims of Christ and humanity above those of any 
State, while none the less serving their own nation in 
every possible way. They cannot therefore kill their 
fellow-men on any pretext whatever, or take any part 
in militarv service. They are utterly opposed to Capi- 
talism and Imperialism. The cause of the oppres.sed is 
their cause. They arc determined on a Revolution so 
radical that if sought through violence it would 
surely fail. They are pledged to a life service for the 
whole human family.’’ 
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A Modest Proposal 

For Preventing the Bolsheviki in Russia from Becoming a 
Menace to the Democratic Institutions of All Other Countries 
By PRAKTIKOS 


I T is a melancholy fact, evident enough to 
any reader of the public prints, that civil- 
ization has but just now gained release 
from one deadly menace only to be con- 
fronted by a new and more frightful threat 
against its corporate existence. One might say, 
in homely phrase, that mankind has but painfully 
struggled out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
Yesterday the Boche, today the Bolshevik; and 
of these two it is the latter who wears the more 
horrific aspect, the more blood-congealing front. 
Out of mighty Russia, for long centuries the 
exemplar of quiet and eflfective government, has 
suddenly burst the red dawn of a doctrine that 
strikes terror to the heart of all governments — 
the doctrine that only those who work shall 
rule. Its millions of peasants, toiling through 
generation after generation in such virtuous 
docility for the aristocrats whose lands they 
xvere permitted to cultivate, have as by some evil 
incantation been suddenly transformed into a 
vast mob of fanatics, wildly pulling down the 
holy temples of Czardom and enunciating insane 
demands for political and economic liberty, for 
a world-fraternity of workers, for equality based 
on the willingness of the individual to work for 
what he gets. 

Every person whom our journalists charac- 
terize as right-thinking will instinctively realize 
that such vile and abhorrent tenets, subversive 
as they are of all that has hitherto been held 
sacred by the ruling classes in every land, must 
be resisted to the death by orgfanized govern- 
ments everywhere. Were the workers of Russia 
to succeed in founding a durable government on 
these detestable principles, what government 
anywhere would be safe from the insidious con- 
tagion of such an example? What journalists 
call the right sort of public opinion is universally 
agreed that the loathsome and criminal doctrine 
of Bolshevism must be exterminated at what- 
ever cost. And as it happens, rather unfortun- 
ately, that ideas cannot themselves be shot or 
starved or indeed put down in any manner save 
by the conquering force of more persuasive 
ideas, it is wholly natural that the governments 
of the world, true to their immemorial tradi- 


tions, should unite in the simple expedient of 
shooting and starving those who hold these per- 
nicious ideas. 

So it is that for more than a year past all the 
great democratic governments outside of Russia 
have put forth the most nobly heroic and sacri- 
ficial efforts to rid the earth of the Bolshevist 
curse by ridding the earth of Bolsheviki, men, 
women, and children alike. At tremendous de- 
triment to their own trade, they have maintained 
a stringent blockade of the Russian frontiers 
and coasts, so that no means of subsistence for 
life or industry might pass into Russia. Them- 
selves well-nigh bankrupt after a long and 
ruinous war, they have generously contributed 
enormous sums of money and vast supplies of 
munitions to the monarchist and Cossack bands 
harassing the Bolsheviki inside of Russia. At a 
time when their soldiers were often needed to 
suppress insurrections and disorders within 
their own domains, they have chivalrously main- 
tained large armies on Russian soil, for co-oper- 
ation with the enemies of the revolution. At 
great risk to many of their own imperial ambi- 
tions, they have fostered all sorts of temporary 
imperialisms inside and out the Russian border 
country, in an effort to encircle the republic with 
a cordon sanitaire of safe and sane governments. 
At huge expense and pains they have maintained 
a strict censorship of all news passing in or out 
of Russia, and have carried on an elaborate sys- 
tem of anti-Bolshevik propaganda throughout 
the world. And as a final and overwhelming 
proof of their devotion to the interests of hu- 
manity, they have so far humbled their pride as 
publicly to invite their late enemy, the detested 
Boche, to become their ally in this new holy war. 

But the lamentable truth must be recorded 
that all this munificent expenditure, this super- 
heroic endeavor, this illimitable sacrifice and 
abnegation, this supreme moral self-abasement, 
has amounted to precisely nothing in bringing 
nearer the object sought. Indeed, it has rather 
made that object more distant by rallying all 
the conflicting non-monarchist factions of Rus- 
sia to the standard of the Bolsheviki, and pro- 
voking the resentment in every country of that 
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depraved but numerous class known as radicals 
and apologists for radicals. After two years of 
incessant struggle, weakened by privation and 
fatigue, hampered at every turn by deficient 
transport and lack of supplies, destitute of food, 
clothing, fuel, medicines, antiseptics, anaesthe- 
tics, of all that makes life human and tolerable, 
— these fanatic hordes of Russia still grimly hold 
their long frontiers against the world, still dog- 
gedly throw back the allied and counter-revolu- 
tionary forces on a dozen fronts, still grow in 
numbers and endurance and resourcefulness as 
their difficulties multiply. 

It must now be sufficiently plain to the better 
sort of public opinion that if civilization is to be 
rescued from the doom that threatens it, some 
wholly new method of attack must be launched 
against these obdurate monsters. They have so 
far proved themselves immune to every weapon 
that the highest allied and associated intel- 
ligence has been able to devise — blockade, tanks, 
poison gas, propaganda, political intrigue, and 
what not. Obviously, therefore, some more 
drastic expedient must be resorted to. It is the 
purpose of the present writer to suggest such 
an expedient. 

But before I go further, it seems desirable to 
say a preliminary word to tliose sentimentalists 
who are likely to censure my proposal on the 
score of what they .will term its inhumanity. To 
be sure, I do not look for such censure from any 
but a certain group, insignificant in size and 
despicable in character, made up almost wholly 
of pacifists and pro-Germans — the same persons, 
in fact, who alone protested against the so-called 
inhumanity of the recent allied blockade of the 
Central Powers. But I hope to prove to the 
satisfaction of even such moral perverts as these 
that my plan is very far from inhumane ; that 
indeed, if pity and compassion were not now so 
universally identified with the mollycoddle 
character, I might very successfully defend my 
proposal on the sole ground of its humanity. In 
brief, for the lingering and uncertain means of 
producing death by starvation, commonly reputed 
the most agonizing to which the human body 
can be subjected, I propose to substitute a quick 
and certain and less painful means. If the 
former method is almost universally accepted 
and endorsed by the highest ecclesiastical opin- 
ion outside of Russia and Germany as a neces- 
sary means to a desirable end, surely there can 
be no word of just objection to the latter; and 
unless it can be proved that it is more humane 
to subject a person to months rather than to 


hours of torture, I shall hope to hear no more of 
this cant about inhumanity, even from that class 
of lily-livered invertebrates mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this paragraph. 

Science to the Rescue of Civilizatio.n 

Now at last, to come to the heart of my pro- 
posal, let me say that I would substitute for the 
present costly and uncertain method of national 
massacre by starvation the far more scientific, 
efficient, and economical plan of national mas- 
sacre by pathogenic bacteria. More specifically, 
I propose that a sufficient number of artificial 
"cullures" of the Spirillum choleras asiaticae, or 
.'\siatic cholera bacterium, be simultaneously in- 
troduced into the water-supply of all the chief 
cities of Soviet Russia, such introduction to be 
made by aviators or secret agents or by any 
other means that the allied and associated mili- 
tary authorities may decide upon. A very little 
investigation into etiology will show that of the 
various bacteria available for this purpose the 
Spirillum choleraii asiaticae is by far the most 
desirable. It is probably the most virulent and 
infectious of any of the bacteria of which we 
have definite scientific data, and it can be most 
easily introduced into a large community. The 
disease which it produces has always been en- 
demic to Russia — the great plague of 1892-5 
alone claimed some 300,000 victims in the Rus- 
sian Empire. But the conditions in Russia today, 
mainly due to the blockade, might be character- 
ized as almost ideally favorable to the introduc- 
tion of Asiatic cholera. This disease always 
attacks by way of the stomach and intestines, 
and in a weakened condition particularly these 
organs provide an ideal breeding-ground for its 
bacilli. Insufficient nourishment is among the 
two or three known predisposing causes of the 
disease, while it has been proved that such an- 
cillarj- conditions as fatigue, depressed vitality, 
exposure to cold, etc., immensely increase the 
efficiency of the bacterial infection. Finally 
should be mentioned the almost complete lack 
of medicines, antiseptics, and hygienic supplies 
in Russia, due also to the blockade. Noting all 
these favorable circumstances, one might well 
say that instead of being an expensive failure, as 
some faint-hearted grumblers have termed the 
blockade, it m,iy in truth prove a benign instru- 
ment of providence in so thoroughly preparing 
the path for our great adventure. 

Of the methods to be adopted for systematic- 
ally and effectively introducing the Spirillum 
choleras asiaticae into Soviet Russia, I shall say 
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nothing here. The perfection of those methods 
will be a simple problem for the eminently prac- 
tical minds in governmental circles. But I should 
like to emphasize the importance of some great 
public religious ceremony, to be performed in 
connection with the project. Such a ceremony 
would be of immense value in removing any 
possible qualms on the part of thin-skinned per- 
sons as to the ethics of the enterprise, by lend- 
ing it the high sanction of the Church, here as 
always devotedly associating itself with prac- 
tical statesmanship. This ceremony might take 
the form of a public blessing of the “cultures" 
by duly appointed churchmen in each of the al- 
lied and associated capitals, as heretofore swords 
and cannon have been officially blessed by the 
Church before going into action ; the various 
"culture” bearers to depart immediately upon 
their mission at the conclusion of the rites. But 
this suggestion is merely by the way, and would 
no doubt occur to the religious and secular 
authorities without prompting from me. 

The practical, and therefore the pivotal, point 
is that the Spirillum cholerae asialicae be intro- 
duced throughout Soviet Russia as nearly simul- 
taneously as possible in all the large public 
centres. If the thing is efficiently planned, as it 
certainly will be, the entire country should be 
one vast pest-house within a week. So perfect 
are the existing conditions of starvation, fatigue, 
hygienic disorganization, lack of clothes, fuel, 
medical supplies, etc., due to the blockade, that 
within a month the great majority of the popula- 
tion would be extinct. Within six months it 
would probably be quite safe for the allied and 
associated governments to enter the country, 
destroy all existing traces of human habitation, 
re-purify the water supply, and comfortably dis- 
pose of the lands, forests, mines, etc., among 
themselves on some pre-arranged plan by which 
each would share in proportion to his contribu- 
tion in the crusade. The world would at last 
have been made safe from Bolshevism, and its 
saviours would have their appropriate and 
merited reward. 

The Difficl-lties ,^rf. Not Insuperable 

I am not so vain of my conception as to con- 
tend that it is devoid of serious difficulties, even 
grave dangers. But I do contend that such dif- 
ficulties and dangers as it involves are precisely 
those that are also inherent in the present 
course of the allied and associated governments. 
Someone will say, for instance, that in our puri- 
fication of Russia by pathogenic bacteria it will 


be impossible so to manage matters that the 
Spirillum cholerae asioticae will properly distin- 
guish between peasant and aristocrat, between 
Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik, attacking tire 
former and avoiding the latter in each case, but 
that all will be attacked indiscriminately. True 
— and this is precisely the effect of the present 
blockade; all classes and all parties are indis- 
criminately subjected to the same privation, 
are put to the same lingering death. Another 
will point out that in infecting the Russian 
people with Asiatic cholera we run the risk of 
infecting the world outside of Russia also. 
Granted — but the present policy is just as surely 
infecting the world with the contagion of work- 
ing-cla.ss revolution, which (as any well-to-do 
person will testify) is infinitely more to be 
dreaded than an actual physical plague, against 
which the well-to-do can fortify themselves with 
comparative ease and security. Still another ob- 
jector will say that the vitally important matter 
of Russia's foreign debt, particularly the French 
bonds inherited from the Romanoff regime, is 
not satisfactorily arranged for in my proposal. 
It will be said, and with some truth, that just as 
dead men tell no tales, so do they pay no bills. 
But are they any the more likely to pay after 
death from starvation than death by cholera? 
.Indeed, next to the sentimentalists, it is pre- 
cisely the allied and associated financiers who 
should most enthusiastically support my plan, 
because it promises to reward them within a 
certain brief and definite period with many 
thousand-fold the amount of their present ac- 
counts due for support of the Czarist govern- 
ment. Instead of an insignificant hereditary 
claim on the future toil of Russian peasants, it 
gives them at one stroke the whole of Russia it- 
self — minus the refractory peasants. 

Such then, in broadest outline, is my argu- 
ment. As a practical man in a practical world, 

I have tried to indicate what seems to me the 
most desirable, the most effective, the most re- 
munerative, and (as a concession to the molly- 
coddle minority, let me add) the most humane 
method of settling the Russian problem and 
finally annihilating that Red Devil whose sinis- 
ter shadow darkens every parliamentary hall, 
every chamber of commerce, every palace and 
clubhouse, throughout the world. Should the 
allied and associated governments now refuse, 
perhaps through some weak and inconsistent 
compunction, to adopt the proposal here ad- 
vanced, I know of but a single alternative. They 
must make peace with the Russian leaders, raise 
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the blockade, and leave the Russian people free 
to live under what government they will. This 
involves, as a necessary corollary, that to pre- 
vent the spread of the lying doctrine of Bolshe- 
vism they must put in the field against it the 
true doctrine of Democracy, in pursuance of Mil- 
ton's formula: "Let Truth and Falsehood 
grapple; who ever knew Truth pul to the vor..t 


in a free and open encounter?” But I much 
fear that Milton’s optimism concerning the 
superior strength of Truth is an out-worn faith; 
at any rate, I have yet to hear of a practical 
statesman in the allied and associated world to- 
day who is willing to risk the results of a free 
and open encounter between the truth of De- 
mocracy and the falsehood of Bolshevism. 


Some Que^ions for Irish Prote^ants 


To the Ulster Delegation now in this country, 
representing the Irish Protestant Churches, and to 
those Americans inclined to think of the Irish 
problem in religious terms, we should like to put 
certain questions. Is self-determination to he de- 
nied to a people on the basis of our approval or 
disapproval of their religion? Ought the fate of 
Ireland to be controlled by a Unionist minority — 
opposetl alike to Sinn Fein and Home Rule — con- 
sisting as shown in the last election of only one- 
fifth of the voting population? Has a minority 
the right to demand of the majority anything more 
than proportionate representation and adef|uatc 
protection of civil and religious liberties? Docs 
not experience show where there is political free- 
dom, clericalism and bigotry no longer flourish? 

It behooves us who are Protestants to refer to 
Iri.sh history with penitence and humility. Pro- 
testantism. in Ireland was established by the sword, 
and was maintained, even into the Victorian era. by 
the coercion of a Catholic majority by a bitter and 
prejudiced Protestant minority. To this day Ulster 
Protestants have been the backbone of the oppo- 
sition to liberal legislation in the British Parliament. 
Whatever the sins of the Catholic Qiurch, Catholic 
Ireland OMned her gates to French Huguenots and 
Fnglish Quakers, and so little has Irish national- 
ism been exclusively a religious question that fully 
half of her greatest leaders have been Protestants, 
and Protestants are high in the councils of Sinn 
Fein and in the membership of the Irish parliament. 

On the other hand the Catholic hierarchy at 
times has proved a useful servant to the Protestant 
government of England. Good Orangemen should 
gratefully remember that the Pope was the ally of 
William of Orange against the French .and cele- 
brated a Tc Deum in the Vatican after William’s 
famous victory on the Boyne. In more modern 
times the Catholic hierarchy opposed the Irish Land 
League in the interest of English landlords. And 
it was the Catholics of Ireland who rebuked the 
Vatican’s attempt to defeat the raising of a fund 
for the Protestant Parnell. “Peter’s Pence” were 
scantily given until "Parnell’s Pounds” were raised. 
It is worth while to record these facts of history 
because they are too often forgotten, or left umsaid, 
by some of our Ulster friends. For our part we 
see no reason to distnist the Sinn Fein pledge of 
religious toleration and equality. Surely our l,dster 
friends will not ask their co-religionists to believe 


that Protestantism in Ireland can flourish only 
under the protection of a strong Protestant state. 

While the delegation from Ulster was crossing 
the -Atlantic the London Nation was publishing Mr. 
H. N. Brailford’s account of conditions “In Occu- 
pied Ireland.” We hope our distinguished visitors 
will not fail to read this striking article by a trust- 
worthy. and we believe Protestant. English witness. 
Says Mr. Brailsford : 

"In spite of the legal suppression of Sinn Fein and 
the Gaelic League, the Irish Parliament, *Dail 
Eircann’ has at its back a practically unanimous 
people. In broad daylight you may see the prospectus 
of its loan placarded across the recruiting posters in 
Sackvillc Street, though scores of newspapers have 
been suppressed for publishing it. To possess this 
prospectus may mean two years’ imprisonment, and 
yet in every village you may learn how much this 
farmer or the other has contributed.” 

Arbitration court.s set up in the name of the Re- 
public though proscribed by the British Government 
have an authority which King George’s magistrates 
lack. It is a delusion to refer to Sinn Fein as a 
party of extremists, "its spirit is sober and prac- 
tical. It detests rhetoric .... So sure is it of itself 
and of its hold upon the people, that it can afford 
to be tolerant.” No section of Irish thought is 
really interested in any scheme for a divided Ire- 
land. Mr. Brailsford's remarkable conclusion is; 

“We may be far from the dawn of any red day for 
our own Empire. It may be that we can continue for 
years, even for decades, to gild repression with insin- 
cere tentalives of conciliation. Years and decades are 
but moments in the life of a nation that consciously 
grows stronger, and hardens its bones within our fet- 
ters. It does not tire. It is schooled to sustain the 
posture of the immobile wrestler. We achieve for all 
our pains only waste, futility, and frustration, and 
what we waste is, above all, our own good name.” 

We urge consideration of such disinterested 
testimony as Mr. Braiisford’s upon those Amer- 
icans who are not unnaturally impatient at the 
bellicose talk of certain Irish- American politicians.* 


• Through carelessness in proof reading^ it was made 
to appear that the summary of acts of coercion in Ireland 
published in our last issue began with May 1, 1918, in- 
stead of May 1. 1916. We much regret the error. The 
latest news from Ireland tells of 3,187 fresh acts of 
coercion, such as we listed in these pages last month, all 
committed within the last six weeks. 
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The Substance of Spanish Discontent 

By TYLER DENNETT 

Fragm*ntary ditpatchu in oar noWMpapora tmtUng of protongod political criau in Spain and 
continaoaa induatrial troabla of tha moat aorioaa kind contoring aroand Barcmlona gh>o 
apocial timolinmaa to thia informing articia. 


A n old fable current among the 
poorer Spanish people gives one the 
key to understanding most of Spain’s 
troubles. I give the story as I heard it in 
Alicante down on the Mediterranean coast. At the 
time of creation it is said that Saint James, the 
Spanish patron saint, went to Christ to ask for 
certain special favors for his country. He asked 
for sunny skies, fruits and flowers and pretty 
women. These were granted and Saint Jamc.-> re- 
tired, for the moment satisfied. But after further 
consideration he concluded that he had not asked 
for enough so he returned and demanded a further 
grant — good government. But meanwhile the other 
saints had been putting in their requests and Saint 
James was told that his country had already re- 
ceived its share of divine favors. The Spanish 
people tell this story and then laugh. But more 
recently this laughter has been replaced by serious 
thought. Why, they are now asking, is it necessary 
for Spain to have bad government? 

The Regionalist question in Spanish politics is 
an illustration of the new attitude of Spain on the 
subject of elficienl government. The Regionalists 
are for self-determination. There arc several 
movements but the principal one is in Catalonia, 
the five northeast provinces of which Barcelona is 
the industrial center. 

Catalonia, the Ulster of Spain, the richest part 
of the country and the industrial center of the 
nation, remembererl, under the inspiration of the 
doctrine of self-determination, that Catalonia was 
once independent. In those days of the dim past 
Catalonia also included a part of Southern France. 
Marshall Joffre is a Catalonian, and one of the 
most popular postcards sold in Barcelona shows a 
picture of Marshall Joffre with an inscription in 
Catalonian language in which he calls himself "a 
Catalan of France.” The Catalans arc very sensi- 
tive on this matter of language. They tell you that 
they inherited it directly from the Roman Empire 
and that all other filiations of the Latin longic arc 
greatly corrupted. 

Catalonia has more at stake in the rcgonalist 
movement than the preservation of her culture. 
There is an old grudge against the Castilian gov- 
ernment. Spain discovered the new world in the 
we.stern hemisphere but for centuries the Catalans 


were excluded by trade regulations from reaping 
their share of the harvest. Madrid used to dis- 
criminate against Catalonia. The Catalans claim 
that the practice (icrsists. Barcelona is more pro- 
gressive than other parts of Spain. She has learned 
how to operate factories, make automobiles, anti 
even build ships. She does not understand why, in 
view of her proved superior efficiency, it is neces- 
sary to send all her tax money to Madrid for dis- 
tribution, or why she should be taxed to build roads 
in Andalusia, or why, when she wants a bridge at 
home, she has to ask Madrid for the permission 
and the money with which to build it. 

Catalonia is frankly in despair of good govern- 
ment for all of Spain. She therefore wishes auton- 
omy, fiscal at least and perhaps political, merely to 
save what she can out of the wreck. Relying on 
the facts that Catalonia was always the most pro- 
Ally part of Spain, that it sent 30,0CX3 volunteers to 
fight for the Allies in France, and banking on the 
principle of self-determination, the Catalans sent a 
petition to President Wilson when he reached Paris 
in January, pleading that the Peace Conference 
take a hand in the autonomy question. There was 
no reply to the petition. 

When the egg-.shcll of Spanish government is 
once cracked, as will happen some day, cither by 
revolution or by thorough constitutional reforms, 
the Regionalists will play a very important part in 
the new construction. 

One evening I was taken to a certain place where 
I could meet some of those liberal-minded gentle- 
men who were charged with bringing on all the 
recent industrial trouble in Barcelona. I was intro- 
duced to young men under thirty years of age who 
spend their evenings in the Escola Elemental del 
Treball, the elementary trade school recently 
started by the city. They were quiet-spoken, neatly 
dressed, and very, very earnest. They called them- 
selves syndicalists, all except one, the meekest of 
them all. He was a communist anarchist. They 
defended the strike, and defended the methods em- 
ployed. They denied the assassinations. Some of 
them had just been released from jail where they 
had been treated not only brutally but with dis- 
gusting bestiality. No, not one of them ever went 
to a bull-fight. Bull-fights were to them disgusting 
affairs. They would rather spend their Sund.iy 
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afternoons up on the mountains with their 
families. 

“The root of the trouble,” they told me, “lies in 
bad government. The reason that there is more 
disorder in Catalonia is that the people are more 
progressive, and less willing to take things lying 
down. We have 200,000 syndicalists — 100,000 in 
Barcelona alone where the total population is about 
700,000. The trouble will go on, there will never 
be more than a truce, until industrial and political 
conditions for the workers greatly improve. The 
syndicalists, of course, demand the socialization of 
all property and industry. They will be content 
with nothing less." 

“Is it true," I asked, “that the present strike is 
being financed with money sent in from Russia?" 

They laughed at me. “Everything is called Bol- 
shevik now,” they said. “No, the Russian revolu- 
tion has had no direct influence on Spain. It has 
merely had the general eflfect of making the bour- 
geoisie more willing to stand up and deliver. In 
some trades the wages have almost doubled since 
the Russian Revolution. Yes, we have been pro- 
Ally in the War. The victory for the Allies has 
helped all liberal movements. Now that the Allies 
have won, the Social Revolution will be easier.” 

“When do you expect the Social Revolution?” 
I asked. 

"Probably in three or four years. It will prob- 
ably start in France or in Italy. Then Spain will 
join in. It would be foolish for .Spain to start it 
alone. The European governments would crush 
it just as they are trying to crush the revolution in 
Russia.” 

These boys assured me that the world is now 
coming to the dawn of a new era, similar to 
that which began nineteen hundred years ago. The 
new age will be marked by a new definition of the 
rights and uses of property. 

The next day 1 went into the barber-.shop and 
upon leaving offered the barber a tip. lie politely 
declined it. I discovered that the Barbers' Syndi- 
cate forbids the taking of tips. If the man who 
served me had accepted the tip he would have lost 
his position and would have been unable to .secure 
another in the entire city. The unions are very 
sensitive about tips. They even posted notices on 
the streets— -a favorite method of propaganda in 
Spain — saying. “Ilow is it that while there are laws 
against begging in the streets the waiters arc 
allowed to take tips in restaurants?” Surely Syn- 
dicalism would have its compensations even for the 
b'-'iirgcoisie. 


After careful investigations, extending over a 
period of six weeks, north, south, east and west, 
I am persuaded that while no organized revolution 
is being planned, such a feeling of discontent exists 
as will cast a shadow over the future. It is not the 
organization of revolution which Spain has to fear, 
but the unorganized revolution, such as came to 
Russia. The careful correspondent of the London 
Times reported to his paper in February: 

“Ordinary corrupt government is not new in 
Spain, and the country has a life of its own which 
goes on, however heavily burdened, independently of 
politics. But the dangers which threaten from the 
meeting of the backwash of that corrupt current 
with the new tides of ideas which the war has set 
loose among the industrial classes are quite new, and 
it is doubtful whether there is any adequate machin- 
ery in the country to cope with them. I refer to 
the remarkable development of the syndicalist orga- 
nizations which, with Barcelona as their headquar- 
ters, bid fair to take hold of the whole economic life 
of the country, with results which it would not be 
possible to predict.” 

In the face of this chaos which reaches far and 
wide throughout the country, what is the strength 
of the moderate opinion? The answer is not re- 
assuring. Strictly speaking. Spain has practically 
no Center. It has only a Right and a Left. The 
Cortez has a Center, vague and diflficult to define, 
but there, and yet that Center is already surrender- 
ing, on the one side to the Right, on the other to 
the Left. It is not a vital force anyway. It does 
not correspond to any social grouping among the 
mass of the people. 

Spain has no Center because it has no middle 
class. There are no farmers; the farmers are peas- 
ants except in some few districts of the north 
where there is a relatively larger class of small 
rural land-holders. The skilled artisan is just a 
skilled artisan, not very skilled either. He wears a 
cap and a smock, possesses no vested interest in 
anything except his job, which is badly paid and 
uncertain. He is more intelligent than the peasant, 
thinks more, and therefore feels even more acutely 
that he belongs to the submerged groups. The 
small manufacturer and the small shop owner do 
not belong anywhere. They are hopelessly in the 
minority and are the Center only in the sense that 
they occupy a position where they can be abused 
from both sides. The professional class is small, 
teachers are relatively few, and poorly trained. 
There is no great body of intelligent, sober-minded 
people who have a stake both in progress and in 
law and order. The lack of equilibrium throughout 
the Peninsula is due to the fact that so many people 
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have practically nothing to lose and everything to 
gain. The mass of the people would get behind any 
sort of a movement that showed even a faint 
prospect of success. 

"Spain is in danger of losing her independence,” 
said one very thoughtful observer. 

“What do you mean?" I asked. “No nation 
wants to annex Spain." 

"Quite true," he replied, "but it is also true that 
no nation wants Spain to be revolutionary. If revo- 


lution should start here now, and succeed, the other 
nations would be just as much interested in Spain 
as they are now interested in Russia.” 

I found a general expectation that the Allies 
would intervene if revolution broke out. But what 
a task the Allies would have on their hands I There 
is so little to build on. The present policy of the 
Allies appears to be to strengthen the hands of 
those who are now in power with a view to pre- 
venting revolution. And many Spanish people re- 
sent that i>olicy bitterly. 


Statesmanship and Prophecy 

Th« foUowing oddnm waa dmtwarad by Coant Dm Toc^mvilh to an homtttm ou^jcnco in tbm 
Frmneh Chambmr of Dmpatimm on thm mom of Ibm Rmooluiion of 1S48. Would not much an 
indhtmont of thm optrtf of goamrnmmnt hold oa tram to • day T And would it fall on more 
attmntiom marw if apoJton in thm Imgimlatiom halU of Faria, London or Wtuhingion 7 


G entlemen, I may be deceived, but it 
seems to me that the present state of 
people’s minds in this country is such as 
to create alarm and distress. For my own part I 
sincerely declare that for the first time I feel a 
special dread for the future. A peculiar uneasiness, 
an undefined dread, pervades the minds of men, — 
the sentiment, the instinct of instability. That sen- 
timent, which is the precursor of revolutions, and 
sometimes produces them, exists now to a very 
grave degree. The Minbter of Finance attributes 
it to certain special causes, to certain recent acci- 
dental events in political life, which have agitated 
the minds of men, and to woHs which have roused 
their passions. 

"Gentlemen, I fear that in attributing the disease 
to these causes it is not the disease itself but only the 
symptoms that have been looked to. I am con- 
vine^ the malady is not there. This disease which, 
believe me, will sweep us all away — understand me, 
all ! — if we do not beware, is the present condition 
of the public mind and of public morals. I be- 
lieve, too, that the government has contributed, and 
in the gravest manner to increase the danger. 

"Gentlemen, when I attentively consider the class 
who govern, and then turn to those who are gov- 
erned, I am troubled by what I see in both — I 
speak not merely of the middle classes, but of all 
atizens who possess and exercise political rights. 
What I see there, gentlemen, I can express in a 
word, public morals are degraded, deeply degraded ; 
public opinions, sentiments and ideas are giving 
place more and more to private interests, private 
aims and motives borrow^ from private life and 
private ambitions. 

"For my own part I am appalled by it all. Some 
say there is no danger ; they say that as there is no 
material disorder on the surface revolution is far 
distant. Gentlemen, allow me to tell you that I 
think you ate deceived. The disorder does not yet 
appear in overt acts, but it has sunk deeply into the 
minds of the people. Look at what is passing 


among the working classes, though at present I own 
they are tranquil. It is true they are not agitated 
by political passions properly so called as much as 
they formerly were, but do you not see that the 
agitation is no longer political but social? Do you 
not know what they are talking about every day? 
Do you not hear them incessantly declare that all 
who are above them are incapable and unworthy to 
govern — that the present distribution of wealth is 
unjust, and that property does not rest upon a just 
basis, and do you not believe that, when such pas- 
sions have penetrated deeply into the minds of the 
multitude, they must bring about sooner or later, 
the most fearful revolutions? This, gentlemen, is 
my profound conviction. I believe we are slumber- 
ing upon a volcano. (Murmurs of dissent.) Nay, 
I am thoroughly convinced of it. 

"Now permit me to inquire in a few words, who 
are the principal authors of these evib. I know 
that such evils do not all flow from the action of 
the government, but I have too high an idea of the 
power which government plays in this world’s af- 
fairs, not to be convinced that when a great evil 
is produced in society, a great political evil, a great 
moral evil, — the Government is largely responsible 
for it. 

"What has the government done then to produce 
the evil I have just described? What has it done 
to bring about this deeply seated disorder, first in 
public and then in private morals. 

“I believe it can be said without wounding any- 
body that the government has again seized upon 
larger rights, a greater influence, more consider- 
able and more various prerogatives, than it has 
possessed at any other eixx:h. It has become in- 
finitely greater than could ever have been imagined, 
not only by those who gave, but by those who re- 
ceived It in 1830. It may be affirmed on the other 
hand that the principle of liberty has been less de- 
veloped than any one could have expected. I pass 
no judgment on the act itself; I look only at its 
consequences. If a result so singular and unex- 
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pected, so strange a turn of human affairs, has 
baffled some bad passions, some guilty hopes, do 
you not believe that on witnessing it, many noble 
sentiments, many disinterested aspirations be- 
come extinct — that there has followed from it 
in many honest hearts an abandonment of all 
political hopes as illusions, and a real depression 
of soul? 

“But it is especially the underhand, the surrep- 
titious, manner in which this end has been obtained, 
which has given a fatal blow to public morality. It 
is by seizing upon old prerogatives which were 
supposed to have been abolished, by reviving old 
powers which seemed to have been annulled, by 
restoring to vigor old laws which people thought 
had been abrogated, by applying new laws to pur- 
poses for which they were not enacted, it is by all 
these underhand means, by this skillful and patient 
management, that the government has at last ob- 
tained more power, more activity and influence 
than it ever before possessed in this country. • * 

"This, gentlemen, is what the government has 
done, and particularly what the present Admini- 
stration has done. And think you that this manner 
which I have just called underhand and surrepti- 
tious, of recovering power by degrees, of taking 
it, as it were, by surprise, by using other means 
than those which the Constitution has granted — 
think you that this strange spectacle of adroitness 
and skillful management held up before the world 
for several years in so vast a theatre — to a whole 
nation which is looking on, think you that this spec- 
tacle has been such as to improve public morals? 

“I would not attribute to my opponents dishonor- 
able motives which they have not entertained •/! 
will admit that in making use of the means which 
I censure they have supposed them.selvcs to be sub- 
mitting to a necessary evil — that the magnitude 
of the end concealed from them the danger and the 
immorality of the means. I admit that it is not by 
a premeditated desire of acting upon men through 
their private interests only, as if this were the 
single chord in their hearts whicli could be made to 
vibrate, that the Administration has done this great 
evil. I know that they have hurried down an in- 
clined plane, on which it was very difficult to hold 
their ground 

The U.NwoRTHiNESs OP Those Who Govern 

“When I begin to inquire what has been the real, 
efficient cause which, at various times among dif- 
ferent nations, has brought about the ruin of the 
classes which hold the reins of government, I find 
indeed this or that event, this or that man, this or 
that accident or .superficial cause, but believe me, the 
real cause, the efficient cause which has made men 
lose power, is that they had become unworthy to 
hold it. 

“Consider, gentlemen, the old French Monarchy: 
It was stronger than you are; stronger in its 
origin ; it was supported better than you are by 
ancient usages, by ancestral manners, by venerable 
creeds; it was stronger than you are, and yet it 
w.as prostrated in the dust. And why did it fall? 
Think you that it was the action of this or that 
man, the deficit in the finances. Lafayette, Mira- 


beau? No, gentlemen, there was a real and more 
deeply seated cause, and this cause was, that the 
clau which had formed the government, through 
its indifference, its selfishness and hs vices, had 
become u.'mble and unworthy to govern. That was 
the true cause. 

“Oh, if it is right to have our minds engrossed by 
patriotic solicitude at all times, how much more 
incumbent is it upon us to be thus anxious at the 
present hour. Are you not aware by a sort of 
instinctive intuition that you cannot analyze, but 
which is certain, that the ground is heaving anew 
in Europe ? Do you not feel that the air is already 
stirred by the coming gust of revolution? This 
movement in the air, no one knows whence it comes 
or what it produces, or what it will sweep away; 
but at such a moment will you remain passive 
spectators of what it is not too strong a phrase to 
call the degradation of our public life? 

“I speak without bitterness; I speak even, as I 
believe, without party spirit. My profound and 
settled conviction is that public morals are becom- 
ing corrupt, and that this public corruption will 
bring upon you in a short time, perhaps at an hour 
whidi IS already at hand, a new revolution. Do 
you know what may happen in this country within 
a year, a month, perhaps even a day? You do not, 
but what you do know is, that the tempest is on the 
horizon. Will you allow it to burst upon you un- 
awares ? 

“Gentlemen, I beg you not to do so; I would 
willingly bend my knees before you, so real and 
serious do I hold the danger to be. Changes in our 
system of laws have been mentioned. I am much 
inclined to believe these changes are not only use- 
ful but necessary. But, gentlemen, I am not fool- 
ish enough to believe that it is laws alone which 
shape the destiny of nations. No, it is not even 
the mechanism of tlie laws which produces the grer.t 
events of the world. That which regulates events 
is the spirit of the government. Keep the laws as 
they stand if you will, although 1 believe it will be 
very wrong in you to do so, yet keep them; retain 
even the men, if that pleases you, and for my own 
part I will offer no opposition to your doing so, 
but for God’s sake, change the spirit of the gov- 
ernment, for I repeat that spirit is leading us to 
destniction." 


DO IT NOW-Call No. 1 

HE fight against universal military 
training becoming a law of the land 
during the next three months will be 
a hard one. But there is hope. Congress 
shows signs of doubling whether the country 
wants conscription in lime of peace. H'e urge 
our readers to tell their representatives it does 
not, and to write at once for facts and sug^ 
gestions to Charles T. Hallinan, Secretary of 
the American Union Against Militarism, 
it'eslory Building, Washington, D. C. 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN 

ILLUSTRATED IN FOUR DRAWINGS BY ROCKWELL KENT 



“And one man in his lime plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, , , , 


Mratete. </' AacWr A:<i4. Cssr^ek 1911. 
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That Ihe Mchoal-be^. , . . 
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AnJ then the le¥er. , , . 
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Then a uUier — 
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The University in Khaki 


By HERMAN J. 

T he army is goin;' in for education at 
last. If you have no desire to look 
through your cattle-car to see the world, 
then at least join the army to receive an 
education. What a chance for the ubiquitous pub- 
licity man — bayonet practice in the morning and a 
seminar on Tolstoi in the afternoon, with lectures 
on the practical application of the Fourteen Points 
every alternate Doomsday evening at eight o’clock. 
And for those who scorn the cultural subjects, it 
might be possible to arrange small classes in voca- 
tional Greek. 

Fortunately, there is no need to speculate on the 
probable mechanics and practice of the University 
in Khaki. With unprecedented foresight the 
authorities have already had them a University — 
the American E. F. University at Beaune, Cote 
D'Or, France — and earnest educators and good cit- 
izens may with profit study its achievements. The 
men responsible for its inception and creation were 
insistent on the fact that it was an experiment— 
though even before it opened they had ceased to re- 
gard it as an experiment but rather hugged it to 
their breasts as a fait accompli— and we would do 
well to consider carefully the operation of the ex- 
periment and its results. 

The Y. M. C. A., as ever fiendishly bent on doing 
something for the dear boys, was the original guid- 
ing genius. Under its protection and in its uni- 
forms and with its moneys worked the three mem- 
bers of the Army Educational Commission. 

Before the armistice the chief work of the Com- 
missioners had been to make arrangements for 
qualified army students to attend French and Eng- 
lish universities. There are no statistics on the 
number of students sent to take graduate work at 
French universities whose knowledge of the French 
language was confined to doughboy French — con- 
yack, compree, bokoo, combeen, and so forth. 
The number was very large, however. There is 
no rea.son beyond charity to suppose that those 
who went to English universities were better equip- 
ped in this respect. __ 

After the armistice preparations went ahead 
rapidly for starting the University— one automatic- 
ally capitalizes it— at Beaune. Teachers recruited 
in the United States by the Y. M. C. A. were noti- 
fied to hold themselves in readiness, and an appeal 
was made to the army for qualified pedagogues. 
The mountain labored. 


MANKIEWICZ 

And then, in the middle of March, 1919, the 
University came into being. To be sure, there was 
little food and less bedding for the students and 
few text-books for those who cared for that sort of 
thing — but some efficient person had remembered 
to provide a Cadillac for the Colonel and to have 
the officers’ quarters wired for electricity. And the 
Y. M. C. A.'s teachers from Back Home were on 
hand. 

The Teaching Staff 

To a large extent these gentlemen were remark- 
able only as specimens of excellent draft material, 
with a most extraordinary hatred of the Huns — ^by 
which, one was free to assume, they meant the 
Germans — which they had worked off by keeping 
the lamp of culture and prohibition burning at 
home. The true munber of these super-patriots, 
who were keen for letting the Marines have an- 
other go at the Germans in the event of a refusal to 
sign the Peace Treaty, will never be known. A few 
elderly and scholarly old men, who had been de- 
luded into believing that the soldiers wanted an 
education, made up the welcome exception. 

The teachers provided on detaclied service by 
the Army were of two kinds— officers and enlisted 
men. Though their work was identical, the officers 
were fed, quartered and treated like gentlemen — 
the enlisted men, college graduates and teachers 
all, like enlisted men. Peculiarly enough, the en- 
listed men did not object to this — it was but to be 
expected in a democratic army. That the Y. M. 
C. A. teachers, however, should receive exceptional 
treatment was not to be expected. 

The enlisted teachers were quartered in the 
homelike barracks of the army — about one hun- 
dred slept in one large room. A convenient wash- 
house was at their disposal in the morning, after a 
battalion of colored labor troops had finished using 
it. A tasty luncheon of beans or slum or goldfish 
was served to those young educators who cared 
to line up for it. their mess-gear in hand. Break- 
fast and dinner were problematical. If you weren’t 
among the first fifty in line you might not get any- 
thing at all. Some cynical spirits even considered 
this a blessing. 

The Y. M. C. A. contingent, on a plane with the 
officers, messed and slept with them. A slight mis- 
understanding arose in the faculty of the English 
Department one morning when a Golden Cootie 
announced to a sergeant and educational colleague 
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of a combat unit that he was tired of flap-jacks for 
breakfast. 

Golden Cootie is the name given, with a peculiar 
aptness, by the doughboy student to his revered 
instructor late of the Y. M. C. A. For the Army 
took over the educational work of the Y. M. C. A. 
and its teachers became civilian employees of the 
Army, with a right to wear the Sam Brown belt 
and the barracks-cap coat of arms hitherto sacred 
to oRicers. A military order was issued by the 
Commandant, requesting that the military court- 
esies required for officers be extended to these 
newly-plumed persons. Three enlisted instructors 
so far forgot themselves and military discipline as 
to write letters to the Commandant announcing 
their passionate intention to languish in the hoose- 
gow for life before consenting to salute Y. M. 
C. A. workers, in disguise or not. 

The Student Body 

And then the teaching began. Teacher, hopefully 
surveying the brightly-washed faces upturned to 
him, would close the door of the shed in which in- 
struction was to be given, seat himself in a comer 
of the room where the wind did not blow too keenly 
down his neck, and cast his pearls. Of course, « 
was impossible for him to assign home-work, which 
made it rather difficult in writing courses, for his 
scholars were assigned to road-building after 
school hours. And, of course, most of the text- 
books arrived when the school was about to close. 
And. of course, with a class part of which had gone 
through college and part through the Sixth Reader, 
it was hard to find a common ground. And that 
thirst for knowledge, which one had been assured 
was so pronounced, was not much in evidence. The 
undergraduate mind seemed interested exclusively 
in food and ocean voyages. But then, like the 
League of Nations, everything must have a be- 
ginning. 

After three weeks of what must be called de- 
fensive education appeared a most remarkable 
document. It was, in all, not more than a hundred 
words in length. 

“It has come to the attention of these head- 
quarters that some teachers are discussing with 
their classes such matters as prohibition, universal 
military service, etc. While it is desired that the 
fullest freedom prevail, it must be remembered 
that this is a military post. Discussions are not 
encouraged at military posts. The wise teacher 
will conduct his classes without discussion." 

This order, signed by Colonel Ira L. Reeves, the 
President of the University, was never recalled and 
remained in force to the very last day. One won- 


ders whether the new University in Khaki, thrust 
upon us by the recruiting posters, will tolerate dis- 
cussions. Is there a similar order at American uni- 
versities? 

When students were enrolled at the American 
E. F. University, they were informed that they 
could either return with their organizations or re- 
main to finish their work at the University, re- 
turning as casuals. In theory the earnest young 
seekers after truth were to do battle for the priv- 
ilege of remaining at the University. In practice 
the University finished its first and only term with 
about half the number of students with which it 
had begun. It is only fair to those students who 
remained to say that they had absolutely no oppor- 
tunity to leave. 

But let it not be assumed that all was dead loss. 
Among other things, parties to tour the battlefields 
were organized for the gentlemen of the Army 
Educational Corps, the converted Y. M. C. A. 
teachers. It can be imagined with what tender 
relish their young charges, who had been on these 
battlefields only once and at a time when the oppor- 
tunities for sight-seeing were small, watched their 
revered professors depart. And, OI the rapture 
with which one listened to their inevitable remi- 
niscenses and information when they returned. 
Leaves to Paris were granted to officers and Golden 
Cooties— enlisted students and instructors were 
permitted to make educational trips to Lyons for 
the week-end, until one terrible day when the 
Lyons prophylactic return was made, and then this 
too was abolished. 

The Fraud and Farce of Army Education 

If the American E. F. University, however, 
were merely another example of the waste and 
silly caste-distinctions of our army overseas, there 
would be little sense to treating of it. Nor is it of 
moment to write the history of that band of gallant 
Hun-haters, which was at Chateau-Thierry in 
1919. (Printed mention must be made, neverthe- 
less, of the gifted Golden Cootie, an instructor in 
English, who asked his class of doughboys to write, 
for their first theme, on "The Flowers of France, 
with particular reference to the Lily.”) 

But there is an excellent reason for dragging the 
American E. F. University out of the limbo of 
things one wishes one could forget, and that reason 
is the question of universal military training. The 
University, which was, to the nth degree, a fraud 
and a farce, is being used as the trump card of the 
advocates of universal military training, and an 
extensive publicity campaign, with the University 
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as reference and point of departure, is already un- 
der way in the press of the country. There will be 
pointing with pride and viewing with regret. And 
several of our foremost educators, the chair of 
Cabinet Secretary for Education before their eyes 
if they succeed, will plead for a combination of uni- 
versal military training and education. 

We shall hear much of the success of the Ameri- 
can E. F. University, of its total enrollment, of its 
art school — the only art school in the world where 


the student was sure of bed and board for an in- 
definite period — , of its vast theatre — where a per- 
formance was stopped by the enlisted students be- 
cause attendance was limited only to officers and 
Golden Cooties — , of its inspection by General 
Pershing — whose speech was rudely interrupted by 
cries of ‘‘When do we go home?” — and of its this 
and that ad nauseam. But here and there peculiar 
people may be found who would like to know the 
real facts as to what happens when the Army is 
entrusted with the education of young Americans. 


A Book and Some Posters 


O NE DAY, whilel was reading Henri de Man’s 
"The Remaking of a Mind,”* I chanced to' 
visit the New York Public Library, and 
found there an absorbingly interesting exhibit of 
war posters from almost all countries. I revisited 
tliat exhibit again and again for it seemed to me 
that these posters illustrate and criticise dc Man’s 
book more effectively than any reviewer could 
possibly do. 

Henri de Man liefore the war was a strong anti- 
militarist leader in the international labor move- 
ment. He was one of the few Belgian socialists 
who negotiated with the German Social Democrats, 
up to the very eve of the war, in an effort to pre- 
vent the tragic conflict. Two days before the 
declaration of war he saw Haase, in a last attempt 
to do something effective, but in those days the 
diplomats and nationali.sts were more powerful 
than the internationalists, and the socialists of 
Europe were swept into the currents of war along 
with the rest. As a Belgian, de Man was naturally 
so outraged by the German invasion of his country 
that he became a soldier. I remember I saw him 
in Petrograd in May. 1917 , when he and Emile 
Vandervelde were addressing a meeting in the city 
hall, and congratulating the people on the revolu- 
tion. The audience was particularly impressed 
when dc Man .said, “You must imagine, citizens, 
what it means to me, an intransigent anti-militarist, 
to come to you dressed in a military uniform.” He 
then went on to appeal on behalf of his country for 
help in continuing the war again.st Germany. I was 
struck by the deep sincerity of the man. So I was; 
therefore, all the more interested in reading his 
Isxjk which is a kind of summ.iry of the lessons of 
the war as learned by a frank and open spirit. Yet 
the more carefully I read the more I felt the need 
of checking up his conclusions by turning to the 
posters on exhibition in the Public Library. 

The main interest of the book lies in some clear • 
conclusions which uncover many of our war illu- 
sions. Maintaining that the war was democratic 
and that it sought to bring alxiut a new freedom de 
Man sees nevertheless that 

• Chas. Scribner's Sons (New Yoric). 


“It is easier to make a civilian in Chicago, who 
reads his newspaper at breakfast, curse the Kaiser and 
wish he could throttle the Crown Prince, than to 
make a soldier cross a bit of ground swept by ma- 
chine-gun bullets, to go and kill people whom he has 
never seen and against whom he has no individual 
grudge.” (P. 157.) 

And again, 

“I knew well enough that if there were nothing to 
make them [the Belgian soldiers] fight but the desire 
to sec Germany punished for having broken a pledge, 
or to make the world safe for democracy, they would 
rather have left the fighting for the others. . . . 
All that is necessary is that elementary precaution be 
taken to formulate a pretext, plausible enough for 
popular credulity to set the machinery in motion. 
. . . In the hitherto prevailing European system 
of compulsory popular armaments as instruments for 
international competition it was always possible for 
any ruling powxr, even in a democratic country, to 
make an army fight.” (P. 178.) 

"Plausible pretexts,” “popular credulity.” “the 
machinery in motion” — how the war posters in the 
Library illustrate these phrases I There is one on 
which we read in blood-re<l letters, Llmd George’s 
pledge in behalf of his country, that England will 
not cease to fight “until the rights of smaller na- 
tions are placed on an unassailable foundation.” 
Did he mean the unassailable foundation of the 
rights of Ireland, or Egypt, or India to die for 
England’s sake? .Another jxtster written in Chinese 
.and in French, on a silk French flag, holds out fair 
promises to China. Would the authors of the peace 
treaty be ashamed to see it now? These are only 
two of many posters which in the stillness of the 
library seem like mocking ghosts whose unfulfilled 
promises still make them live to plague us. Is it 
possible that these fine sentiments after all were 
only so many appeals to popular credulity? 

The StNEW.s of W'ar 

Another set of posters appealing for national 
loans, are a rare commentary on the economic 
background of the war. “Credit Lyonnai-se,” 
“Banque Nationale.” “DetUsehe Rcichsbank,” 
“Banco Italiano di Sconto,” and so forth; blue, red 
and green posters cry only one word: "Invest! 
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Souscrivezl Sottoscrivettel” One artistic picture 
shows two sorrowful little children with pleading 
faces and the inscription, "Nostro padre ha dato la 
vita, voi non negherete il denaro — Sottoscrivette !” 
or as our American posters put it, "They gave their 
lives, you lend your dollars.” Art, love of cliildren, 
innocence, all to enforce the eternal appeal, Lend 
us your money. 

Polish posters crowned with fine ornaments and 
national symbols remind us of the time when Pil- 
sudsky, later minister of War in Poland, organized 
Polish legions within the ranks of the German- 
Austrian armies while many of his present col- 
leagues were fighting on the side of the Allies. 
Russian Tsarist posters tell of the horrors of Ger- 
man atrocities and emphasize the danger of yield- 
ing to the enemy, but they tell nothing of the foul 
deeds of the Tsarist generals; of organized mas- 
sacres in East Prussia, or of Jewish pogroms in 
Galicia and Poland. 

A poster signed by General Scheidemann of the 
Russian General Staff, on August 25, 1914, is not 
without interest in these days. It calls upon the 
German army and population of East Prussia to 
lay down their arms before the Russian and Allied 
democracy, and exclaims emphatically and happily 
"Wo ist die Russische Revolution?" (Where is the 
Russian Revolution?) And this is the same Rus- 
sian General who has been reported lately as co- 
operating with Yudenitch and the British in the 
last campaign against the Soviet armies. 

Here too is a Bolshevik poster, calling for war 
against the Gcrm,ans. It reads: "The last and de- 
cisive hour has struck! The White Guard of 
General Hoffmann and William II. are advancing 
to cnish the Russian revolution !" One wonders 
as he gazes upon this poster whether it was paid 
for by the German gold which the reactionary press 
still insists bribed the Bolsheviki. 

But most paradoxic.il of all, in the light of 
present events, is a German poster containing the 
Kaiser’s proclamation of August 6, 1914. “We 
deal,” it declares, "with the existence or non-exist- 
ence of the German state.” It is strange and 
painful to think that after years of terrible suffer- 
ing and the dc.alh of thou.sands of brave men these 
words, wholly false at the time of their utterance, 
have been made true in the end. The treaty of 
peace all but destroyed the existence of the German 
state, and a phra.se which in 1914 was only a "pre- 
text plausible enough for popular credulity,” has 
come to sound something like truth. 

The Failure of Force 

Henri de Man wrote his book before the Treaty 
was signed, but its general terms had already been 
foreshadowed and in one of his chapters we read : 

"Even in our peace loving democratic countries, 
which entered the war to do away with militarism, the 
necessity to use military means for that purpose 
created within a large section of the population a kind 
of enthusiasm that, if it be not checked, will make the 
remedy we have used to cure the world of military 
intoxication worse than the evil itself.” 

“If it be not checked" — aye there’s the rub. 


Through the sincerity of this Belgian socialist we 
feel a kind of naivete not unlike the popular cred- 
ulity he writes about. He does not seem to see that 
militarism cannot be checked by the old means, that 
a war to end war cannot be made without creating 
a machinery of militarism, that war is in itself an 
intoxicating madness created in the popular mind 
by those who knew the “pretexts which are plaus- 
ible enough,” — in short, that the ultimate ends of 
modern national wars are criminally imperialistic 
however they may be embellished by pictures and 
by words. 

Unfortunately "The Remaking of a Mind” dis- 
covers for us no new w.iy out of the maze ; it illus- 
trates rather h.ow even a pure and clear mind can 
be shaken by the "machinery set in motion.” De 
Man is gentle, mild, he doe.s not seem to see the 
moral ruin brought about by the war. Would he. 
like his friend Vamlerveldc, have put his signature 
to the Parisian Brest-I.ilovsk ; or perchance does 
he now sec clearly the tnith as reflected in a com- 
parison of the Versailles documents with the pos- 
ters gathered in the Public Library? If so, there 
might come to his memory those lines in “Hamlet” : 

Polonius. What do you read, my lord? 

H.amlet. Words, words, words. 

Polonius. What is the matter, my lord? 

Hamlet. Between whom? 

Polonius. The matter you arc reading, my lord? 

Hamlet. Slanders, Sir. 

Gregory Zilboorg. 


Death and Life in India 

T he British inquiry into the recent disturbances 
in the Punjab has rc.sulted in shocking revela- 
tions of military ruthlessness near Amritsar. 
Without warning a peaceful out-of-door meeting 
was fired on by soldiers and the firing continued for 
almost ten minute,s. At the end of that time over 
500 persons were dead and three times that number 
wounded, — and these were left without aid to get 
what relief they could. These things were done at 
the direct command of the responsible British Gen- 
eral, one Dyer. The impression of these and other 
acts of cruelty is not likely to be much mitigated by 
the news that the British House of Commons has 
at last passed the Montague-Chelmsford bill, an 
act which when approved by the House of Lords 
will give India a somewhat increased but .still very 
much restricted measure of self-government. 

More important to our mind than such political 
reform is the remarkable development of the co- 
operative movement in certain parts of India. For 
instance, the state of Mysore (governed by a Rajah 
and an elected council), with a population of less 
than six million, has a Co-operative League, with 
1256 societies and 90,000 members. The great 
majority of the co-operative societies are credit 
societies but there are also co-operative stores and 
weaving societies. When it is remembered wliat the 
co-operative movement has meant in Europe it is 
not easy to overestimate the social significance of 
this beginning in India. 
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Liquidating Spiritual War Contracts 

By HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


A t the sudden ending of the war over 
a year ago it was estimated that the 
United States Government had com- 
mitted itself to emergency war con- 
tracts amounting to some ten billions of dollars for 
food, clothing, munitions, ships, and the various 
material needs of a warring nation. Since that time 
the authorities have been *'usily engaged in liquidat- 
ing these engagements at so much on the dollar, un- 
til now we are informed by the press that only two 
billions remain unadjusted, and that these will be 
cleared from the books by the expenditure of some 
three hundred and twenty-six millions of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

But what about the great spiritual war contracts 
of the Government, the enormous stores of morale 
for which the leaders of tin* nation contracted with 
its citizens, as surely as for the material of war? 
Are these not to be liquidated also? 

A year ago hundreds of factories manufacturing 
non-essentials were turneti into temporary plants 
for the production of munitions. Priority schedules 
of all sorts were rigorously enforced. Industry was 
in the hands of the General Staff, and nothing was 
allowed to interfere with the maximum support of 
our armies in the field. 

Similarly the churches were marshalled for mili- 
tary purpo.ses and welded into an efficient organiza- 
tion for Government propaganda. Under the spell 
of idealistic leadership the churches accepted war 
contracts for the production of the fighting spirit 
and civilian morale as readily as automobile makers 
undertook contracts for shells. Preachers tended 
more and more to deliver from their pulpits Wash- 
ington-inspired sentiments. Many churches bcc,atnc 
spy-hunting bureaus of the first order. 

But to many the transformation of bodies of or- 
ganized good-will into ultra-patriotic defense (and 
offense) leagues was a denial of Christian prin- 
ciples. They felt that the propaganda for alien- 
baiting and espionage was as out of place in the 
pulpit as a shell-making machine in the chancel. For 
them the war was a desperate dilemma in which it 
had become necessary to declare a moratorium on 
Christianity. 

But for some, how easy was the transformation 
from hell-fire agencies into recruiting stations for 
the tribal Jahweh, nationalized for the occasion? 
The acceptance of a war morale contract meant no 


more to some preachers than the change from 
preaching fear of damnation to proclaiming the 
beneficial effects of tar and feathers. 

'1 hat certain advantages were gained by the close 
association of the churches with each other and 
with the Government for the purpose of uniform 
moral judgments on the war, none can deny. These 
unifying influences, under enlightened leadership, 
must be preserved, to complete the destruction of 
provincialism and narrowness in our hinterland. 

But those super-patriots who remain hypnotized 
at the sight of a uniform, should try to understand 
what has happened in the world of commerce. With 
the conclusion of the Armistice all was changed. 

The industrial world responded like a flash. “War- 
baby” enterprises crumpled; mushroom powder 
towns lost their inhabitants as quickly as they had 
gained them. Production resumed its pre-war 
status and began to make up for lost time. 

Not so with some of our churches. From many 
pulpits the sermons on the issues of reconstruction 
have given forth the ancient sounds of war ideals 
and morals. Few preachers, apparently, have been 
able to penetrate the surface of "Americanization” 
programs based on coercion, threats, and suspicion. 

There is nothing to indicate a disbelief on the part 
of some Christian leaders in "squads-right” and 
".squads-left” as twin pillars in the temple of char- 
acter building. They are still under the spell of 
military dictatorship. They do not seem able to 
realize that there is no more need for loyalty to 
conscription programs for the future nor for 
thoughtless applause for incipient war moves in 
the direction of our neighbors. 

It Is Time to End the Moratoriuji op 
Christianity 

What is needed is that the churches shall be 
aroused to their neglected functions as .agents of 
good-will. The time for clap-trap jingoism about 
the "religion of the flag" is past if it ever properly 
was with us. Preachers who continue to ventilate 
picas for solitlarity of opinion behind military pro- 
grams are as anomalous as gunsmiths who con- 
tinue, at this late date, to deliver Brownings. It is 
time for men who believe in malice toward none 
and charity for all to awake from the amesthetic 
of the espionage act and make themselves heard. 

The churches have an uncxampleil opportunity 
in one specific direction at this moment. It was the 
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hope of all men during the war that, if nothing else, 
the overwhelming horror of the world conflict 
would teach the world a lesson it would never for- 
get. The time to capitalize the universal disgust of 
the last five years will pass. It is latent now in the 
mind of every man who went through the blood 
and the muck. But time passes, and men, fortun- 
ately, are permitted to forget. 

The danger is that adulation will turn the heads 
of the veterans and that mere reminiscence will 
rob the trenches of their criminality. Our soldiers 
once swore, to a man, that “this shall never happen 
again 1 ” But to the heroes and survivors of a vic- 
torious conflict the idea of banishing war appears 
as something almost despicable. Who docs not see 


The Interventionists 

F or the moment relations with Mexico are less 
critical. Mr. Hansen, the bondsman of the 
notorious Mr. Jenkins, may live in history <is 
the man who averted war at the moderate price of 
putting up $500 bail. Senator Fall's melodramatic 
tale about a Mexican plot to recover the “lost 
provinces” was just a little too crude to “get over.” 
Nevertheless it doubtless has added to the sum of 
American mistrust of Mexico, which a horde of 
propagandists, skillful and unskillful, are striving 
continually to increase to the danger point. 

At present the tactics of the interventionists are 
not for immediate war but for the withdrawal of 
recognition from the Carranza Government. They 
doubtless know that in existing circumstances to 
take this step and yet avoid war would be about as 
difficult as to step out of a twentieth .story window 
in the hope of stopping at the tenth. 

The real source of all the outcry again.st Carran- 
za is made plain by the last charge of the oil 
operators. He is preventing, they say. the drilling 
of new oil wells and in consequence the diminution 
of the oil supply threatens .American shipping in- 
terests. The complete and final answer to this 
charge is found in an editorial in the New York 
IFnrM on December 12 th : 

"On Nov. 26 the Director of the United States 
Geological Survey sent a letter to a member of the 
Shipping Board who had a.sked for information about 
the oil situation in Mexico. This letter gave 209 as the 
number of productive wells in operation. Their esti- 
mated daily potential capacity was placed at 1,592,741 
barrels and their actual daily capacity at 174,872 
barrels. 

"What has become of the difference between a 
potential capacity of 1,592,741 barrels and an actual 
capacity of 174.872 barrels, and what renders these 
ten new wells, for which the Carranza Government 
has refused drilling permits, so immediately necessary 
to prevent a fuel-oil famine? 

"Is it not a fact that the oil interests in Mexico 


that these men can become the greatest force for 
peace ever dreamed of ; or an equally strong im- 
petus toward the Prussianization of our youth? 
They need moral leadership from the churches, not 
from the General Staff nor from the National Se- 
curity League. 

But the churches are still suffering from a kind 
of shell-shock. Tliey signed up their morale con- 
tracts, and delivered the goods. Meanwhile their 
normal output of spirituality petered out all but 
completely. 

Now is the time to liquidate all that remains of 
these contracts, and get back with a new vigor to 
the Christian task of making the General Staff 
superfluous and non-existent. 


Show Their Hand 

have neither the pipe lines nor the tankage to take 
care of the capacity flow from the wells that they 
have already drilled? Is it not a further fact that this 
flurry over the action of the Carranza Government is 
merely a by-product of the organized propaganda of 
the oil interests and the interventionists?” 

T he latest move of the interventionists is dis- 
tinctly clever. They have started a “Oiild- 
hood Conservation League,” a sort of Moral 
Aims Committee. It was launched in New York a 
few days ago with an expensive banquet at the 
Waldorf Astoria. The speakers expressly dis- 
claimed any intention of advising intervention but 
they painted dreary pictures of life in Mexico 
admirably calculated to fill the audience with a de- 
.sire to carry the light of American civilization (and 
Standard Oil?) to “darkest Mexico.” This Child- 
hood Conservation League is skillfully designed to 
break down the opposition to war of the churches 
and civic bodies. Protestant missionaries have 
been secured to bless it. The Association for the 
Protection of American Rights, so called, has even 
gone .so far as to send out a letter describing the 
League as the “Industri.-il and Social Relation De- 
partment of the Inter-Church Movement” — a con- 
nection which, we rejoice to see. the latter organi- 
zation has unequivocally denied. It is also en- 
couraging to note that undeceived hy this artful 
propaganda the Methodist Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has reiterated in plain English its unqualified 
opposition to intervention. Rut we must he on our 
gitard. The Intervention devil has many disguises. 
Sometimes at a distance he can look like an angel 
of light. 


Ji’hfH Robert Ottrn. the founder of the cooperative 
movement, suggested thot British xvorkers should have a 
12-hour day instead of a 14-hour day, he was regarded as a 
revotutionary. Lose Lia-ERnuLME. 
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Prisoners and Captives 

Thim t> fint of a •orio» of ariicloM in which wo $hall gio* thoac whom $ocioty raroly 
ho€tn a chmcm to toil thoir otory. Tho unitor of tho following articlo, an OJe-ooMior, was 
oontoncoJ to BlaeksoolVs Island for **dioordor(y conduct'* i. o. giving away loaflots urging 
Russia’s eauso and India’s. Our concom horo is not with tho Justico of his sontonco but with 
tho offset of tho kind of /rrison ho doseribos upon mon whom socioty avowedly wmts to reform. 

1. — On Blackwell's Island 


T here arc two ways of going to Black- 
well’s Island in New York Harbor. First, 
by pass obtained at the Municipal Build- 
ing. Second, by the aid of the police 
courts. The latter is the way I went there. 

Bbckwell’s Island is in the middle of the Har- 
lem River, one end near South Ferry and the other 
above 22Sth Street. In it are many government 
buildings, such as hospitals and their laundries, 
penitentiary and workhouse. If you take the sec- 
ond means of visiting the Lslaiid, you will be 
looked after, that is cared for, by a government 
official. But his services may not be agreeable. 
However, you will not be lost. 

On Monday, the 21st of April, I was arrested 
late in the afternoon near the embarkation hospital 
in New York City. 

The arrest was made by an officer of the Red 
Cross corps. I was taken to the hospital where 1 
was not allowed to say anything, instead I was 
struck behind the ear several times and roundly 
cursed by several officers. Their special object was 
to place me in the hands of the federal authorities, 
but I was later turned over to the police. 

I was first taken to the police station, searched, 
and some of my property was taken away. Later 
1 was taken to the night court at S3rd St. for trial. 
There I lost everything by another search. When 
I was called before the judge I was told that I could 
telephone to my friends, and that if I did not wish 
to be tried then could be tried later on. The ne.xt 
morning I was sent to the Jefferson Market Court, 
where my case came up at 3 P..M. On Thursday, 
the 24th, I was sentenced to one month at the 
Blackwell’s Island Workhouse. 

Next morning I was taken to the 20th Street 
boat landing, where other prisoners from all i)arts 
of the city were herded together awaiting the boat. 
We landed on the Island at 11 A.M. and were taken 
to the bath-house and ordered to remove our 
clothes. In that condition we remained for nearly 
an hour. When we were ordered to bathe we were 
not provided with soap or towels. After we had 
bathed we were obliged to wait another hour for 
the official to come and record our identification 
marks. Tlie time was not spent in a very agreeable 


manner. Then we were sent to another room and 
our finger prints taken. The clothing given to us 
wa.s dirty, and no care whatsoever was taken to sec 
that it fitted. At Jefferson Market Court I had two 
blankets; no pillows. Here on the Island we arc 
given two dirty blankets; a pillow as filthy as any- 
thing can be, with slips which apparently are never 
washed, clean underwear (mine was much too 
small); socks, brogan shoes; dirty, ragged, woolen 
outside clothes ; cap to match without a vizer, color 
grey. All dressed in this fashion, we were sent to 
the cells without any midday dinner, and were kept 
there until four o’clock, when su[>per was served : 
peaches and war bread, and a liquid something 
which they called tea. Our cold and dirty cells 
measure 14 feet by 9 and are 10 feet high ; they 
contain eight woven wire spring beds fastened to 
the wall. The bucket system is used, there being 
neither toilets nor cuspidors for the prisoners. 

The cells are unlocked at six in the morning, and 
we go down to a wash room about 25 ft square, 
with 18 faucets. Here four hundred men wash 
their faces in fifteen minutes. Two keepers stay in 
the room and hurry the men out. Of course there 
is not time enough to wash oneself properly ; towels 
are taken away and arc not seen again until next 
morning. Imagine a man at the grimy work of un- 
loading coal and then at the end of the day being 
told to use his shirt for a towel. 

One third of the prisoners arc old men, wrecks of 
the social system; about thirty arc moral degener- 
ates; many are boys under twenty years of age. 
The average total number of prisoners on the 
Island varies between 445 and 475. 

Papers and books are unknown. Through the 
commissary you can buy sugar, soap and toilet pre- 
parations. Your letters arc opened before you gel 
them, but I do not think they are read. 

When I came here I was handcuffed to an old 
man of 79 years, who had cooties on him that did 
not come from the trenches. With us also came a 
soldier and sailor in uniform. The soldier had just 
returned from France and was a parole violator 
from the |>enitentiary where he was going to finish 
his sentence. Saturday morning at 8 o’clock we went 
to work unloading coal from a barge that contained 
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seven hundred tons. We left our work and went 
to eat our dinner without being given a chance of 
washing ourselves. That week from Saturday noon 
till Tuesday morning wc stayed in our cold damp 
cells, lying around on wire beds full of pests. 

The dining room is sixty feet by fifty — about one 
sixth of the space is partitioned off for the keeper. 
The food served is necessarily very poor. I was 
told by several officials there that the daily allow- 
ance for each man before the war — sixteen cents — 
has not been increased. I can cat the soup for 
dinner, but cannot manage the stew. Salt can be 
had only once in a while. Tea and coffee are alike 
and look and taste like dirty dish water. I am told 


that this fluid is made from burnt bread crumbs, 
without sugar or milk. I believe it. Much cough- 
ing is heard at meals. 

The keepers are generally good men, though there 
are exceptions. So far I have been treated fairly 
by all with whom I have come into contact. 

I didn’t sleep much on Monday night. The keep- 
ers were rehashing the Irish question. Both Eng- 
land and Ireland were represented. The noises at 
night are horrible: coughing, spitting . . . 

The keepers swear at the whole world. 

And it is so abominably cold. 

Tlierc's a stench . . . 

X. Y. Z. 


Open for Discussion 

Letters to the Editor on Current Questions 


The Building Trade* Parliament U Only 
a Sop to Cerberus 

D espotism tempered by conversation” seems 
a fair classification of the Building Trades 
Parliament as outlined in your December number. 
Toleration and the English spirit of compromise might 
be added to the characterization for good measure. 

Of course the Parliament isn’t really a Parliament: 
and here is the essential weakness of the entire 
arrangement as a lasting institution. Only a genuine 
industrial democracy will satisfy the world. The Eng- 
lishman of yesterday would not tolerate a Parliament 
that could merely discuss and advise with a hereditary 
king: owner and operator of the political state. The 
Englishman of tomorrow will not tolerate a Building 
Trades Parliament that can only discuss and advise 
with the industrial autocrats who own and operate the 
building industry. 

No amount of benevolence can save a despot. 'Phis 
is a political axiom today. It will be an industrial 
axiom tomorrow, 'fhe willingness — even the practical 
necessity— of the employers to follow the advice of the 
present Building Trades Parliament may stave off the 
inevitable, but it can afford no permanent satisfaction. 
Concessions as to limitation of profits, prevention of 
unemployment, and the like, can be only sops to the 
world's greatest Cerberus: the rightful passion of the 
workers for industrial self-government. 

When the Building Trades Parliament assumes 
complete and actual ownership and control of the 
building industry, when “owners" arc finally excluded 
from its deliberations and only workers and public 
officials arc admitted, then and then only will it be a 
Parliament in any real sense of the word; then and 
then only will it have any genuine stability in this 
world of democratic upheaval. 

EVANS CLARK. 

New York City. 

The Significance of the Foster 
Committee** Report 

T he ACCOUNT in your December issue of the 
Foster Report on Organized Public Service in 
the building indu.stry in Great Britain is very im- 
pressive. 1 take it that so far it is a report of a com- 


mittee and will have to be ratified by both the em- 
ployers and the unions as a whole. If it should be 
accepted it would furnish an experiment of very great 
importance, the results of which would everywhere be 
watched with the keenest of interest 

It will be a thing worth noting if employers begin to 
fight low production and inefficiency dv fighting the 
things that produce them instead of taking it out in 
cursing the workers. 

There is no question but that restriction of output, 
both conscious and unconscious — and there is more of 
the latter than there is of the former — is due in the 
main to the causes enumerated in the Foster Report. 
If the methods proposed can be put into effect they 
will probably develop human efficiency beyond even 
the dreams of those who propose the plan, for they will 
be setting human initiative free. When you do that, no 
one can safely predict the limits of achievement. In 
addition to the manifest effects that this will have on 
industry*, it will have equally immeasurable effects on 
something infinitely greater — the human mind and 
soul. 

To make the plan a success, one necessary thing 
would be absolute control of the admission to the iri- 
dustry of cither new workers or new employers. It is 
difficult to see how this could be done unless the build- 
ing industry were treated like the public utilities in 
Wisconsin where you have to get a certificate of "con- 
venience and necessity" from the Railroad Commission 
before you can start developing a new street car line or 
electric light plant. But there is no final reason why 
the building industry should not be treated that w’ay, 
JOHN A. FITCH. 

New York City. 

Upton Sinclair Recants 

T he writer of that article “Peace and the Pro- 
War Liberals,” in your last issue, is right, Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s recantation is far from satisfac- 
tory. But has your correspondent noticed that 
Upton Sinclair spoke up handsomely in “The Appeal 
to Reason” for November 29th, thus: 

Don’t you know that the voice of Debs is ringing 
from one end of America to the other, that the pic- 
ture of Debs in prison lives in the hearts of millions 
of working men and women? And why? Is it not be- 
cause they know that Debs is a man of peace, a man 
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who has fought all his life for peace and who could 
not by any force on earth be brought to hurt one of 
his fellow-men? I wish that I could say that my 
record was as clean as that of Debs. But I justified 
Wolence once in my life; I called for violence against 
the German Kaiser. I don't mean to discuss that 
question here; I had some provocation which I might 
cite, but I will only state that the result of my resort 
to violence has not been such as to encourage me to 
believe in it. or to wish to continue it. I merely say 
that I have had enough of violence, and that I want to 
try some other method against the profiteers and ex* 
ploiters of America.” 

New York City. F. G. W. 

A Tragic Appeal from Amtrian Women 

I HAVE received a copy of the following appeal. 
Many will be grateful if you will give it publicity 
in your columns: — 

"To the women of all countries: Mothers, wives, 

sisters, daughters, to all these who are capable of fed* 
sisters, daughters, to all those who are capable of feel- 
ing love and pity this appeal of pain is addressed. Do 
not suffer it any longer, not a day longer, that in far- 
oft Siberia, in Turkestan and in Caucasus there are still 
hundreds of thousands of men imprisoned, while at 
home their families arc mad with grief and despair. . , . 

"Of all the cruelties of the war this seems to be the 
worst because it is the most lasting and mo.st senseless 
torture of all. Of all the misery caused by the war, this 
is the most irritating, because it is so utterly devoid of 
reason. The poor little Austrian Republic alone has a 
hundred and fifty thousand of her sons out there who 
are only sustained by the thought of coming home. If 
you were to read the sad letters of those young men, 
who have seen the world only through a hole in a 
board or through a barbed wire fence for five years, 
who write, ‘If they do not send us home very soon, 
they need not bother about bringing us home any more, 
for we cannot live through another winter here,' you 
would weep to think of the poor broken hearts of their 
families. 

“You. women of all countries, suppose your own son. 
your own husband, your own brothers out there among 
those unhappy ones! Would you wait till peace was 
ratified? Would you be silent and wait patiently while 
time flies? No, you would not, and you ought not to! 
Every one of you is responsible for this injustice, is 
guilty of wrong-doing, if she does not try with all her 
might to help the prisoners to get home. Fill the world 
with your protests! Keep on asking, warning, and 
insisting! You bear all the responsibility now for all 
the misery' in the world, not by causing it, but by not 
hindering it. It is your duty now to rouse the public 
conscience. Stand up, women of all nations, and do 
your duty to all humanity 1 

"Freie Vcrcinigung 

dcr Mutter und Frauen von Kriegsgefangenen 
in Russland, Sibirien und Turkestan.” 

New York City. A. R. H. 


Anewert to Correapondente 

O. V. F. (Boston. Mass.) — The quotation you are 
seeking is in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. It runs as 
toHows: "Patriotism having become one of our topics. 
Johnson suddenly uttered, in a strong determined tone, 
an apothegm, at which many will start: 'Patriotism is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel.' But let it be con- 
sidered that he did not mean a real and generous love 
of country, but that pretended patriotism which so 
many in all ages and countries have made a cloak for 
self-interest." 

Another opinion on patriotism which you may be 
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glad to have is Sir Horace Walpole’s: **A patriot, sir I 
Why, patriots spring up like mushrooms! I have raised 
many of them in one night. It is but refusing to 
gratify an unreasonable and insolent demand and up 
starts a patriot.” 

C. G. D. (Chicago, Illinois.) — Three suggestions 
occur to us in answer to your enquiry for a trustworthy 
survey of foreign opinion. (1) Tht Nation publishes 
every week an admirable International Supplement. 
(2) Tkt Cambridge Magazine of England gives several 
pages each week to well-chosen extracts (translated 
into English) from a wide range of the European 
press. The subscription, $1.00 for four months, should 
be sent to The CanUiridge Magazine, 6 Kings Pande, 
Cambridge. England. (3) The valuable weekly edition 
of The Manchester Guardian. A postal card to the 
Chandler Building, New York City, will bring you a 
sample copy. 

B. V. (Burlington. Vt.). — The poem by Clement 
Wood beginning "Come, War. come, dread destruction, 
come!” which appeared in our issue for September. 
1918, is included in a collection of Mr. Wood’s verses 
entitled "The Earth Turns South,” recently published 
by Dutton & Co., New York, price $1.50. 

K. S. (New York City). — We gladly welcome the 
subscriptions you send us for friends in Holland and 
Germany. We have now nearly 300 subscribers in 
different parts of Europe. Will you help us treble this 
number before the end of 1920? 

J. W. (Barnesville, Ohio).— We hope other readers 
will follow your excellent example of guaranteeing the 
sales of a dozen copies of The IVorld Tomorrow each 
month at a local newsstand. We are glad to hear 
that your helpful experiment is justifying your faith 
in us. 

L. P. (St Louis, Mo.). — You are, alas, only too correct 
in your judgment, but now and again we hear of ex- 
ceptions, for example, the Rev. Dr. Parkes Cadman. 
of Brooklyn said recently: "The trouble is that we 
liave lived up to none of our promises. One hundred 
thousand of our dead in France and Flanders ask why 
we have not, and no Congressman has yet answered.” 

B. T. (Cleveland, Ohio). — We are interested to hear 
that Mr. James A. Beck, the former Attorney General, 
thinks that "the worker must be taught that his happi- 
tiess depends u^on the quantity of his production, and 
that it is fallacious to believe that less work and more 
wages will solve his problems.” We quite agree with 
you that Mr. Beck should go to the workers and do 
this sort of teaching himself, — they might not be the 
only people to learn something. 


THE CHOPPER 

I swing my ax: 

Split is an old door sill worn by the entrance and de- 
parture of generations. 

I swing my ax: 

Broken is a weathered gray winaow-frame through 
%vhich a longing famwife saw her budding life 
grow choked with weeds. 

I swing my ax: 

Splintered is a rain-etained rafter under which a forgotten 
neighborhood epic opened and closed. 

I swing my ax: 

Shattered will be all things 

Not built of the spirit. 

Ernest M. Hunt. 
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The Failure of Half Democracy 

By HORACE A. EATON 


D uring tUe last months even the most 
hopeful have awakened to the fact that 
we are not ready for a true and lasting 
peace. The peace we have now is a 
failure because we did not a generation ago make 
democracy an honorable political fact. Therein lies 
the great unpreparedness of the Allied Nations in 
1914 and 1916 as well as in 1919. 

It requires but little reading in p<jlitical history 
of the last fifty years to see how far wrong demo- 
cratic nations — even though the best are but partly 
democratic — could go. Even we, in our own United 
States, have not always treated our weak neighbors 
with disinterested forbearance; and some of our 
Allies are not less guilty of .self-seeking, of high- 
handed and unjust action. We have all done unto 
others what we would not have had others do unto 
us, with the Pharisaical assumption that our inter- 
ests have been of more value to the world than 
those of our neighbors. The history of democracy 
consistently fails to show that popular government 
has been assiduous in spreading the democratic 
idea through high and noble example; it fails to 
show that popular government necessarily means 
national and international righteousness. With a 
century of opportunity, the democracies of the 
world have neglected to prepare in the right way 
against the dangers that have threatened the very 
existence of the democratic principle itself. 

Let us suppose that the liberal nations of the 
world had been dedicated to their high mission ; let 
us suppose that they had established, even through 
the la.st quarter of a century, a new standard of 
international relations, a standard of righteousness 
and fair dealing; suppo.se that all nations, big and 
little, white and black and yellow, had come to rec- 
ognize that they could always get a square deal 
from the democratic states of the world; that they 
could count upon just trade conditions, disinter- 
ested adjustments of boundaries, a readiness to 
discuss honestly, publicly, and with the will to 
friendship all possible dangers — had democracy 
done all this it would indeed have been making the 
world safe. But, alas, there was no such prepara- 
tion. The cut-throat principles of comi>etition pre- 
vailed; the nations relied upon their strength, not 
uix>n the power of justice, till, were the names de- 
leted from the records, the future student could not 
tell which were the autocratic, which the demo- 
cratic nations in the various struggles. The world 


was for the strong and wily — and the devil might 
take the hindmost 1 

The principles of democratic justice and free- 
dom have never been given a fair chance. Had they 
been fairly tried there would have been no world 
war. Democracy would have conquered before it 
fought, for autocracy, based upon the self-interest 
of a few, would never have been able to justify to 
its victims the need for a vast military force with 
which to defend the “fatherland.” And these self- 
seeking governments would have been overthrown 
by the irresistible force of real democracy decades 
ago. But who will dare to say that pure democratic 
principles were ever tried? Democracies have 
paraded in autocratic uniforms, and the present 
debacle is the measure of their failure. 

W’c are all guilty, for wc have failed to live up 
to the faith which, unfortunately, has been but 
partly in us. Every honest man must feel penitence 
as deep and burning as hell, the penitence for things 
done and for things undone, the i>enitence for un- 
belief and insincerity which have made inevitable 
this cataclysm of our time. 

But penitence is futile if it docs not bring witli 
it a will to learn the lessons of experience. The 
failure of democracy in the past, its complicity 
through weakness and insincerity in bringing about 
the world war, point the way to the new resolutions 
which the world must make if it is to create a bet- 
ter world after the war. These great lessons of the 
pa.st must be learned throughout the liberal world ; 
must be made active in the thought and speech of 
our leaders of opinion; must be effective on con- 
gresses and newspapers; must be fixed as unshak- 
able convictions in the consciences of the nations. 

Wisdom wc must have, and forbearance; gener- 
osity, and, above all, the will to love. 


Books Worth Reading 

The PuiT Against Mexico By L. J. dc Bekkcr. (Alfred 
Knopf, New York.) 

A scrie* of sketches of Mexican life. Valuable for its 
vigorous attack on the intervention policy of the oil inter- 
ests, and for John F. Moors’ introductory chapter. “Shall 
We Intervene?” A wide rcadinj? of this book may help to 
avoid the calamity of war. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children. 
(Scribners.) 

A book for lovers of children, showing Roosevelt's 
many-sided personality at its best, and revealing a delight- 
ful “Americanism.’’ worthy of love and honor, unlike tl\e 
militaristic chauvinism which is too often associated with 
that term. 
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Is a New Party Emerging? 


T hat veteran politician, ex-Senator Lewis of 
Illinois, thinks llic Republicans and Demo- 
crats may have to unite in 1920 against "the 
new parties."! This will be music in the ears of 
members of the Labor Party and of the Committee 
of Forty-eight and proves the radical contention 
that tile difference between the old parties is the 
difference between Tweedledum and Tweedledee, a 
difference always to be forgotten when danger 
threatens. 

The recent Chicago Convention of the Labor 
Party was attended by a thousand delegates from 
thirty-four states. The Gompers opposition to an 
independent labor party held the labor hierarchy 
in line but could not prevent a convention of rank 
and file workers. Also they were Americans 
and not “foreigners.” A bona fide Labor 
Party was organized with this for its key- 
note, “Labor is the primary and just basis for 
political responsibility and power. It is not 
merely the right but the duty of the workers by 
hand or brain to form themselves into a political 
party.” The Chicago platform is perhaps overly 
long. It embodies almost all the specific reforms 
urged by radicals. It demands amnesty, endorses 
the nationalization "of all industries which require 
large scale production and which are in reality on 
a non-competitive basis.” It urges a league of the 
workers of all nations "pledged and organized to 
enforce the destruction of autocracy, militarism 
and economic imperialism throughout the world 
and to bring about world-wide disarmament and 
open diplomacy.” 

In sharp contrast to this lengthy and detailed 
platform stand the three planks adopted by the St. 
Louis Convention of the Committee of Forty-eight. 
They deserve quotation in full : 

Public ownership of transportation, including 
stock yards, large abattoirs, grain elevators, terminal 
warehouses, pipe lines and tanks. Public ownership 
of other public utilities and of the principal natur^ 
resources, such as coal, oil, natural gas, mineral de- 
posits, large water powers and large commercial lum- 
ber tracts. 

No land (including natural resources) and no 
patents be held out of use for speculation to aid 
monopoly. We favor taxes to force idle land into use. 

Equal economic, political and legal rights for all, 
irrespective of sex or color. The immediate and ab- 
solute restoration of free speech, free press, peaceable 
assembly, and all civil rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. We demand the abolition of injunctions in 
labor cases. We indorse the effort of labor to share 
in the management of industry and labor’s right to 
organize and bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of its own choosing. 

In addition the St. Louis Convention adopted 
certain resolutions in favor of amnesty, the lifting 
of the Russian blockade and other urgent matters. 


The delegates showed both insight into reality and 
IJolitical sagacity in putting their platform in such 
brief compass and in concentrating on fundamental 
economic issues rather than on miscellaneous re- 
forms, In our opinion, however, it is a serious 
omission that the first plank contains no reference 
to democratic management, without which public 
ownership may easily become bureaucratic and ty- 
rannous. \Vc had thought the war had shown the 
danger of the deification of the political state; a 
danger which we fear the Committee of Forty- 
eight has overlooked. It is signifieant that the 
Convention which adopted these planks had noth- 
ing more decisive to say against conscription than 
that it was opposed to universal military training 
and .service "except in time of war.” 

The Committee of Forty-eight represents far- 
mers and tile middle class rather than labor, and 
its intellectual background is liberal, progressive 
and single-tax rather than Socialist. It is already 
doing a great educational work with an almost re- 
ligious enthusiasm, and if it can perfect some sort 
of actual union or working agreement with the 
l^bor Party and possibly also with the Non-parti- 
san League, the coalition may become an immediate 
political force. Surely the times are ripe for the 
appearance in America of a strong party held to- 
gether by some other principle than a desire for 
office and serving other interests than those which 
finance its campaign. There is a larrc body of 
labor and middle class opinion in this country 
which is not yet willing explicitly to endorse any 
thoroughgoing radical philosophy but which is 
thoroughly disgusted with the old line p.vrties. Even 
though the immediate success of this new liberal 
and labor coalition mav not be great, it must be 
remembered that the effort of radicals and liberals 
to formulate economic and political creeds is hav- 
ing an educative influence even upon the mandarins 
of the A. F. of L. Mr. Gompers hates the idea of 
a labor partv almost as much as he hates the Social- 
ists and I, W. W., but within the past month he has 
been compelled to call a labor conference in Wash- 
ington, which having duly anathematized all radi- 
cals. itself adopted a program which is at least 
class-conscious enough to make the New York 
Times decidedly nervous. 

The Convention of Farmers’ Organizations 
which met at the same time at the national capital 
showed tendencies distinctly unfriendly to the 
packers and other big monopolies. At its close 
representatives of certain farmers’ organizations 
united with certain labor groups in demanding that 
government control of railroads be continued and 
the Cummins bill defeated. Perhaps immediate 
progress is to come througli this sort of pressure 
on the old parties and through industrial action 
rather th,m directly through any new party. At any 
rate the day of the economic imperialists may be 
shorter lived than we had dared to hope. 

N. T. 
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The Legality of the Left-Wing Doctrines 

By WALTER NFJJ.F.S 

A Nmo Y^rk Mtigutratm haa latmly hmU that aaaant to tho himifoMto of thm ao»caUod Loft 
Wb%g of tho Soeialiat Party {which bocamo tho haaia for tho /^ta tf o rm a of both tho Com- 
maniat oik/ CommoiiMf Lo^r Partioa') in itao^ conatitatoa crammoi onorcA^'. Wo wotcomo 
thia opportanity to proaont a contrary logoi opinion. 


T he text of the Manifesto of the Left 
Wing of the Socialist Tarty avows an 
intention to destroy the “capitalist 
state.’’ True. It expresses no intention 
of destroying any persons or of resorting to any 
violence. The proletarian state which it hopes to 
build is in no way inconsistent with the continued 
existence of individuals who are not proletarian 
under the existing order. It does not contemplate 
that they should perish along with the capitalist 
society in which they now function; on the con- 
trary, according to James Larkin, when their 
present activities are ended “they naturally 
will have to go to work the same as the 
rest of us.” In other words, the conception of 
the proletarian state involves not the extinction of 
non-proletarians but the transformation of their 
activities. It proposes that productive service in 
some capacity shall completely supersede owner- 
ship of property as the key to opportunities of 
welfare. 

The establishment and operation of such a state 
of course implies coercion, — of conduct, not of 
opinions. All government implies coercion. Rec- 
ognition of the necessity and the expediency of 
coercion by majorities is the difference between be- 
lievers in government and anarchists. 

The conception of the proletarian state docs not 
imply coercion of the majority. It assumes that 
the majority is in the nature of things proletarian. 
The only persons to be coerced are the minority 
who depend at present for their well-being, not 
upon constructive service but upon ownership of 
property. 

The Left Wing Manifesto expresses no abhor- 
rence of parliamentary action. On the contrary, it 
wishes to see Socialist officials in power. It is, 
however, strongly skeptical of the efficacy of parlia- 
mentarianism. It is skeptical because it conceives 
that parliamentary action is based upon an artificial 
system of representation — that the theory of rep- 
resentation by geographical units according to 
population results in fact in leaving the most 
numerous economic groups entirely unrepresented 
as to their economic interests. 

It proposes as more effective than parliamentary 


action what it calls “mass action” — that is, refusal 
by the organized proletariat to function industrially 
in the existing society. In other words, the strike 
for political ends. This no law forbids. The theory 
of the manifesto is tliat if the workers refuse to 
function the capitalists will be unable to function. 
The result would be that, rather than permit an 
indefinite disuse of the sources and means of pro- 
duction, some agreement would be reached for 
communal use and operation. 

With the practicality or impracticality of this 
program we are not concerned. W'e are not con- 
cerned with its wisdom or unwisdom. We are con- 
cerned only with the question whether it is criminal 
anarchy; whether persons have a right to speak it 
freely without being adjudged criminals. It docs not 
contemplate doing away with organized govern- 
ment. It does not advocate the use of force and 
violence. It does not advocate the employment of 
unlawful means. If it is impractical, if it will not 
stand the test of the judgment of time, there need 
be no fear that it will prevail. Only the hysteria 
of oppression and persecution can make it danger- 
ous, not its free expression before the tribunal of 
sober public opinion. 


America’s Shame 

pi THE UNITED STATES, from 
January l$t to December 17th, 
1919, there have been 76 known 
lynching*, — 70 colored, 4 white 
and 2 Mexican. Ten of the victim* 
were horned alive and three were 
burned after death, in 1918 there 
were 67 lynching* — 63 colored and 
four white. The figure* for 1919 
do not include the live* lo*t in the 
race riot* in Wcuhington, Chicago, 
Omaha, Knoxville and Arkansa*. 
The continuance of thi* horror poi- 
*on* our whole national life and 
eilenee* oar voice in the council* of 
humanity. 
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The Last Page 


General Wood, I see, is a hot favorite for the 
Presidency, and the Germans are talking of electing 
General Hindenburg to rule over them; in France, 
General Foch is to enter the Senate, and a military 
dictatorship is said to be imminent in Italy. Well, this 
need not surprise us — after all it is only as if the 
bruised and broken w'orld were applying to its wounds 
the old cure of a few hairs of the dog that bit it. 

I like to speculate on the possibilities of General 
Wood’s victory at the polls. What a cabinet he will 
be able to give us! I can sec in my mind's eye the 
chosen rough riders of the nation galloping up to the 
White House to bring to the gallant General the bene- 
fit of their wisdom and experience. As the new Vice- 
President how appropriate Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, Junior, would be; and as Secretary of War 
Sergeant Guy Empey would have a great opportunity 
to live up to his motto “Treat ’em rough." Ole Han- 
son, the saviour of Seattle, would do well as Secretar)' 
of State, and Newell Dwight Hillis would feel at home 
as Secretary of Navy, having been so often at sea in 
the past. The Hon. James M. Beck, whose patriotic 
writings have made him pre-eminent among pro- 
ducers of second-class mail matter, would excel at 
the Post Office. Judge Gary, as Secretary of Labor, 
would soon be as popular with the workers of the 
whole nation as he is now with his ow'n employees in 
Pittsburg. The Rev. Lyman .Abbott, because of his 
patriotic yet Christian outlook, deserves a place at 
the General’s table, so also does Governor Coolidge, 
if he could be persuaded to leave Massachusetts to 
its fate. Archibald Stevenson (author of the famous 
movie serial “Raiding the Reds") is obviously the man 
for the Department of Justice. Perhaps as a measure 
of national economy and to mark the new President’s 
sense of the need for drastic measures of reconstruc- 
tion, the Departments of Agriculture, the Interior and 
Commerce might be rolled into one and placed under 
the care of Franklin D. D’Olier, the National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, who, with the aid of 
the chiefs of his great organiration, would be well 
able to handle any jobs that might be consigned to 
him. On the other hand. I imagine, a new cabinet 
office will be created, a Department for Intervention, 
—for this Consul Jenkins is the man of destiny. 

With such men in command, America will indeed 
be the land of the brave, if not the home of the free. 

What forms shall our war memorials take? That 
is the question our journalists are discussing for us 
these days. Over in England public opinion seems to 
have taken up the matter with unusual determination 
and to have settled it pretty decisively, without the aid 
of officials and experts. 

In London, on the eve of the Victory Parade in 
July, the authorities decided to put up as a memorial 
to the dead a temporary structure, designed by a dis- 
tinguished artist, Sir Edward Lutyens, — just a plain, 
high altar made of wood and stone. It was erected 
hastily at the eleventh hour to receive the salute of the 
marching troops of all the Allied nations. And now a 
strange thing has happened. By the salute of those 
surviving comrades, by the gaze of a host of lovers 
and by the tears that have hidden it from their sight, 
by the ffowers and green leaves that have been laid 
dav after day at its oase, by all the tender memories 
it has quickened, this stone of remembrance in White- 


hall has become a holy symbol to the English people, 
>acred beyond all others in their ancient London. 

When it was proposed to take down this temporary 
structure after the great Parade the papers were 
Hooded with protests, and Parliament was petitioned 
.against any such removal. The authorities soon 
yielded to this unusually vigorous expression of 
public feeling, and the Cenotaph, as it is called, is 
shortly to be erected in permanent form on the same 
site, with the hallowed temporary structure built 
within the new. 

And this, significantly, is to be London’s war 
memorial. No plunging figure of Victory, none of 
those horses who have never been known to stand on 
four legs in the presence of a sculptor, no angels, no 
tower mounting to high heaven, no heroics, simply a 
(all stone set in the midst of a busy street bearing only 
(his inscription, “To the glorious dead.” 


It is a great relief to know that the patriotic 
auctioneers of America have decided, in conference 
assembled, to renounce forever the red flag so long 
associated with their profession. Henceforth a blue 
Hag wll make America safe for auctions. It is a relief 
also to hear that the Pope will not be giving any Red 
Hats to American church dignitaries this year. He 
has doubtless heard of the hyper-sensitiveness of 
.\merican eyes to this bright color. But these cheer- 
ing items of news do not touch a grave peril which 
stalks all unnoticed in our midst. I refer to the con- 
tinued use of the red flag by our roadmenders when 
they go about their business. I feel sure that some 
day terrible rioting and shooting will take place when 
one of these red flags catches the eyes of a lOo per 
cent Legionary, who being drafted too late to get over 
to save civilization on the Marne is determined to 
save it on the Hudson or the Charles or the Missis- 
sippi. 

Consider for a moment the provocation at present 
endured by such a patriot. A street or highway gets 
out of repair. There are big holes here and there and 
mud and dirt accumulates. Traffic is impeded. Com- 
plaints are made not only by nearby residents but by 
all who have occasion to use the street. At last the 
authorities decide to act. Experts examine and 
report the need for radical treatment. The road must 
l>c rebuilt. Workmen appear on the scene, rough, il- 
literate fellows, few of them natives of the place. What 
do they do? They first take possession of the road, 
plant the red flaij and declare “no thoroughfare." 
.Some day this will appear to somebody to be very 
like a Proletarian Dictatorship, and trouble will 
ensue. 

•\nd yet it is only by these means that a new road 
can be made. 


Who was tliat worthy citizen I wonder (he cer- 
tainly was not one of those disloyal “Reds”) who 
paid a fancy price. $20.00 I think it was, for the priv- 
ilege of possessing the wine glass out of which the 
Prince of Wales had drunk a cocktail on the occasion 
of H. R. H.’s recent visit to a country club near New 
York City? As Calvcrlcy says: 


piece of orange peel, a stump of a cigar, 

When trod on by a princely heel, how beautiful they 
are!” 


The Proofreader. 
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The World Tomorrow 

begins its third volume this 
month with an edition of 
10,000 copies. Despite rising 
costs our price remains the 
same— ten cents a month, one 
dollar a year. This necessi- 
tates a compactly written 
magazine, small in size, and 
nothing but sheer merit with 
which to win a larger circu- 
lation. It is on this basis only 
that we ask each and every 
reader of this issue: 

1 — To get us new subscribers. 

2 — To send us names of friends to 

each of whom we may send a 
specimen copy. 

3 — To become a World Tomorrow 

Co-operator by contributing 
$5.00 or more to our Guaranty 
and Development Fund. To 
all Co-operators we shall send 
an annual report, and from 
them we shall seek advice on 
certain matters of policy by 
occasional meetings in New 
York (and possibly in other 
centres), and by postal referen- 
dum. 

N. B. — If you feel unable to 
make any contribution now 
but can pledge a future pay- 
ment, payable at one time or 
in installments, let us hear 
from you just the same. 

May we count on you to 
help us in 1920? 

R. S. V. P. 


For the Children of Austria 
and Germany 

In response to our Christmas Appeal 
for the starving children of Austria and 
Germany, we have received up to the 
time of going to press (December 
24th) in cash $3,833.87. We are 
hopeful that the entire sum will be 
raised before the next issue of this 
magazine. 

We wish that we could share with 
our readers, on the one hand, the new 
evidence that has lately reached us of 
the desperate need of the children, 
especially in Vienna ; and on the other, 
the spirit which breathes through the 
letters which have accompanied the 
contributions that have come to us. 

The list of contributors, recorded 
only to December 18th, follows (gifts 
received since that date will be 
acknowledged in our next issue) : — 


Anonymoui $19.52, Anottynou* AooayBioua Il'dO, 

Anonymon* $25.00, Aaonymoui $25.00, Abbott, Inet L. $2.00, 
Adler, Felix Austin. Rstherine H. $2.00l 

BsrUch, Joseph $5.00, Black, Helen $5.00. Bliss, Lsttrs 
N. $200.00, Brewster, Alice D. $3.X, Bride ana Groom |2SJ)0, 
Broomell, Bertha L. $S.X, Burt. Amy U. %\jUX 

Calkins, Mary W. $10.00L Campbell, Gcrtrode H. $5 00, 
Chase, I^ereace A. $10.00, Christie. OiiTt L. $5X10, Qark. 
Mrs. O. M. $iaX. Clisaold, C. W. $5.00, Coe, Georte A. 

1 100.x, Ceerr, R. U $2.X, Conklia. jean $3X0, Cusiminr*. 
[rs. $10.X 

Daniels, L. $3.00. Dudley, Helena S. $100J». 

Editorial Board and Staff (total pledge $S00.X) $15d.X 
F. P. ^.00, Faata, Mrs. Geo. $$X, Fahoestoek. Z, H. 
$35.00, Flagg, Harry G. $10.00^ France, tL W. $SdX, Friend 
$1X.OO, Friend $40.X, Friend $SaX 

Gannett, M. T. L. $50.00^ (Sardiner, Robert H. $1X.00, 


General Ccramica Co. I34IJS, Goddard, Dwight ffi.0Ck Goo* 
tard, Alex. V. $$.00k (^don, Arthur H. $10.00, Gnicoingcr, 
Geo. ft Co. $S.00: 


Hail, Adele P. $S.X, Hamilton. Alice $I0X^ Ton Harts, 
C $SXX1, Ton Ham. Mr. and Mra. G. &XX), Haatinga. M. L. 
ana A. I. $S.X, Henahaw, Rcbckah, G. J15.00, Hennessy. 

S ie ^.00, Herkner, Anne $I0.X, Hets, Mrothea C ^ X, 
euaer, Augoat $S.X, Hirah, Gertnsde $10X9. Holbeins, Katy 
B. $7S.X, Holmquist, Lmiae $2.00, Hunter, Stanley A. $4X9. 
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I. 

W HEN the war came on. sweeping tlie na- 
tions into hell and wrecking the soul of 
man, it was as if an actual but insane Luci- 
fer, outwitting God and capturing the power, had 
laid maniacal compulsion upon our humanity. Yet 
we assured ourselves his time would be brief. 
Catastrophe so complete, so inclusive; so destruc- 
tive of all that both nature and man had dearly 
achieved; so full of every manner of torture and 
death and derangement; so consuming life's inner 
substance as well as its outer form ; — such catas- 
trophe must, we were certain, carry in itself its own 
early extinction; it would soon exhaust the power 
of the natiems to continue it. So we counted tlie 
weeks till the war's conclusion. 

But the calculated weeks grew into years of in- 
calculable moral and material ruin. The miles and 
millions of the dead incrca.sed till we cea.sed to 
number them — till death seemed all that really lived. 
.\s we brooded over it all, tiy-ing to understand, 
minting for hands able to keep the world from tlie 
pit and finding none, our anguish not only obsessed 
our souls and our speech, often excluding ail else: 
it became .so encompassing that the uprooted hills, 
the crazed waters and the shattered air, all seemed 
to share it. Yet it was a helpless anguish, ignorant 
and uncreating; it provided no healing for the 
wounded and dying nations : it held neither solution 
nor constraint for a world organized for murder. 
The murder marched on. multiplying its hosts, the 
woes that waited ujxm it multiplying also- until at 
last the power to think and the power to pity broke 
down. The will to kill or to let die had become so 
absorbing, the infidelity of nation to nation and of 
man to man so commonly accredited, the protesting 
sympathies of lioth societies and individuals so im- 
potent, that the whole expanding horror, eating into 


the very soul of things as its circles widened, simply 
mocked the mind’s efforts cither to penetrate or to 
reach round it. The mental apparatus and the emo- 
tional machinery were left without motivation — 
with neither achievement nor hope to keep them 
going. Imagination, its divine occupation derided, 
unable to purchase any good thing with its ancient 
wage, refused to work: and the heart, e.xhausted 
from long over- feeling, benumlied by the futility of 
its ablest promptings, finally ceased to feel. With- 
out the strange apathy which came narcotically upon 
the nations, the hearts and the minds of many had 
not endured. 

Whence it seemed, as year by year the world the 
redder and more reasonless grew, that the ends of 
all evil were upon us. There could not be more 
of evil, we said, than what we had seen and done — 
than what we were seeing and doing. It might even 
be that we were workers and witnesses of the 
world’s awful end. The total catastrophe indeed 
appeared, betimes, to pronounce the conclusion of 
the human experiment, its failure too sustained and 
too irreparable, too prolonged and too costly to 
heaven, for further toleration. It looked as if God 
had had enough of the base and bloody absurdity 
of man. 

II. 

Yet, potentially, a worse evil has come upon us. 
The Peace of Paris, were there no redemption from 
it, would prove a more infernal fall of man, a more 
dcs|>crate derangement, than the war. The treaties 
therein set forth, greedy and sava^ and lawless, 
overladen with dishonesties and evil complexities, 
ami as crass as they are cruel, as ignorant as 
ravenous, as silly as they arc shameless, investing 
primitive revenge with capitalist modernity and 
epitomizing the capitalist culmination at its worst, 
are the shabbiest dissemblances that shabbv minds 
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ever essayed to impose upon or between nations. 
These are not peace, — these treaties o£ Paris; they 
are rather a pitiless provision for a military and 
predatory government of the world. They are preg- 
nant with wars more destructive, both physically 
and spiritually, than history has yet registered, with 
the resultant prospect of a generation if not a cen- 
tury of Tartarean tortures for tlie whole family of 

man. Indeed, issuing from the betrayal of the faith 
of the peoples by the Conference, the limes of uni- 
versal terror and dementia are already setting in. 

III. 

But it is more than the faith of the peoples in 
itself which the conference has betrayed. That 
were treason enough, surely, dissipating as it did 
the immeasurable spiritual treasure which both 
groups of belligerents had heaped upon the Peace 
Table, besides quenching the hopes and ashing the 
altar fires of two thousand years. But what has 
been wrought, beyond all this, is the destruction of 
the indispensable basis of peace — the confidence of 
the peoples in each other. Out of their common cry 
for a mutual and federating understanding, out of 
their yearning for unity and fellowship, the Con- 
ference has created- a world of division and con- 
tradiction, anil has ensphered it in poisonous sus- 
picion. No nation now trusts a present ally more 
than a former foe; mutual and Imteful unbelief in 
one another prevails among all the tribes of men. 

Even the desire for high renunciation and con- 
cordant action is vanishing. The peoples are no 
longer mooded, as they erstwhile were, for interna- 
tional comity and kindness; for a world confederate 
in a common gootl-will. Tlic great body of con- 
ciliatory expectancy which had grown up about the 
principles enunciated by Mr. Wilson — and which 
principles the Conference professed as its reason 
for being — has by this same Conference been 
wounded to its death. No nation now believes in 
the utility of the ideal, in the actuability of collec- 
tive righteousness, or in international brotherhood 
as a near possibility. 

Furthermore, the Conference has destroyed what 
remained of popular faith in existing social control 
or political authority. By the wanton ignorance of 
their diplomacy, by their unbelief in the peoples, by 
the secrecy and cynicism of their procedure, the 
peace-makers have demonstrated the s'ark incom- 
petence of the mere political mind for national or in- 
ternational interpretation and administration. They 
have equipped and universalized the feeling, already 
widely abroad, that the powers of government, as 
these are now constituted, are not only inadequate, 
not only partial to the powerful few, but parasitic 
and archaic as well, able to function only what is 
worst and defeat what is best in human relations 
and aspirations. If you get close to the peoples, 
you will find that they consider that Paris has let 
the secret out ; they are awakening, they ominously 
believe, from the long hypnosis, the ancient spell, 
whereby the sheer might of possession has been 

able, in Its own predacious interests, to govern and 
guide the human procession. 


IV. 

Yes, whether it be for good or for evil, whether 
it be justified or baseless, it is an unevadable fact 
that, as a result of the Conference, belief in the 
fraudulency and incompetency of current social and 
governmental organization is now generally and ir- 
revocably active. Moreover, alas! though faith in 
the old world has gone, no uniting faith sufficient 
for the effecting of the new has yet appeared. And 
no uniting faith can arise in man at the present low 
level whereon the Conference has left him. With- 
out some great spiritual influx, generating mankind 
anew, no salvation is near. 

For the last and worst achievement of Paris is 
the debasement of mankind in its own estimation. 
When men consider their capacity for collective 
honesty and decency in the light of the Conference, 
then the sense of humanity as trustworthy or im- 
portant, the reverence of one human group for an- 
other, vanishes in mutual and helpless self-loathing, 
if not in laughter that is at once piteous and 
perilous. No other historic assemblage, no other 
congeries of events, has rendered human life so dis- 
creditable a thing in its own eyes — has made man 
and his covenants so contemptible to himself. And 
his value daily lowers: man refuses to take shares 
in his own future. The word of a man, the word 
of a nation, has ceased to be coin in the human 
realm. 

V. 

Yet the peoples expected a world of fraternal 
peace, at least in oulline, to issue from the delibera- 
tions and decisions of the Conference. They had 
faith, before the Conference killed it, that such a 
world was effectible. They were ready to go the 
whole way that led to it. But the business which 
the assembled mighty ones took upon themselves 
was that of preventing this effectuation. And this 
defeat of the world’s desire was made easy — was 
indeed made inevitable — by the fact that the peoples 
were not really represented at Paris: they had no 
actual voice in the Conference. The official repre- 
sentatives, self-appointed or named by each oUier, 
had no contact with the real will or wish of their 
respective nations; nor had they the mental ten- 
dencies or the moral experience wherewith to make 
the contact. The peoples were as sheep without 
shepherds ; for they who made themselves the offi- 
cial shepherds proved, when all was said and done, 
as men who cither served the Ancient Appetites or 
knew not what they did or whither they went. 

If he who was the Promethean exception to this 
characterization — if the one man to whom all the 
world then turned, upon whom the peoples waited as 
men had never waited upon man, had trusted them 
with the trust wherewith they trusted him, if he had 
only taken them into his confidence and openly ap- 
pealed to them, if he had but accepted the divine 
challenge to rise to his appointed stature, 'le could 
have swung the world in'o a light that had never 
shone upon mortal policies and proceedings. Not 
since the sorry tale of man began to be told, has 
such power for good, for universal change upward. 
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been in the Iiands of the single mere man. And 
history presents no mortal tragedy comparable to 
the failure of this man to capitalize, — diplomatically 
and spiritually and at its full value, — the power so 
confidently and universally thrust upon him. Nor 
is the tragedy lessened by the fact — if we agree that 
it is a fact — that the fatal causes lay more in the 
men that failed him and the forces that fought 
against him than witliin himself. Neither is it 
lessened if we admit, if we even brutally declare, 
as well we may admit and declare, that not Wood- 
row Wilson, nor all the political prophets from 
Moses to Mazzini, had been wholly equal to the 
stupendous total of hypocrisy and treachery which 
conventionalized the proceedings of the Conference, 
and which made its last days a derision to gods, 
men and devils. Nor does the admission cancel 
the result that now the peoples, despairing and 
blackly distrustful, and the earth wet through and 
bitter with their tears, go leaderless and leaden- 
footed into the uncharted darkness. 

VI. 

Thus there are some who, though standing 
against the things done in Paris, and for the tilings 
left undone, yet feel heavily accountable. With 
such, though among the least, I belong — with them 
reduced to anguishing interrogation, and jiossibly to 
dcpthless remorse. I used all the small influences I 
could mobilize for bringing America into the war. 
Before that, I had somewhat participated, chiefly 
through friends, in preparing Italy to march with 
the Allies. Nor does it matter that my words and 
efforts counted for very little, or if they counted 
for nothing at all : I am as responsible as if I had 
contributed considerably to the Italian and Ameri- 
can decisions for war. 

I believed then — as I still believe — that the thing 
we call Germanism incarnated the evil forces of 
history, and conceived the assault which Germany 
made upon humanity as their culmination. A Ger- 
man world, as Germany was then minded, would 
have been a world in which the soul of man had 
ceased to exist ; men would have become automata 
— things for the creation of things. It was better 
that our history should be wound up, that human 
life on this planet should cease, than that the world 
which Germany then purposed should come into 
being. 

I urged Italy to war, because I wanteil her, first 
of all, to be true to her own national soul — to her 
special inheritance of highest [mlitical ideals — and 
because I believed in Il.aly’s good future in Europe; 
secondly, because without Italy’s intervention, Ger- 
many early would have come to dominate Kuroi>e, 
Asia and Africa. 

I wanted America to enter the war. because 
otherwise it seemed impossible that Germany should 
be defeated — that was the first reason. But there 
was a greater reason -a reason reaching beyond 
the mere military defeat of Germanism. I believed 
profoundly, indeed religiously, that America’s par- 
ticipation in the war would so transmute its whole 
motivity and conclusion as to render it the last great 


war, and, furthermore, compel its ultimation in a 
world-society of free ami uplifted nations. I knew 
the spirit of the young men of the great American 
Middle West: these believed themselves taking up 
arms to set a host of wrong things right, to clean 
up the world, and to make another such war im- 
possible. The spirit of the first Crusaders was actu- 
ally theirs, and they commonly came to Europe 
with the seal of a high consecration upon them. 

VII. 

Yet another re.sponsibility is mine. During the 
months after America had entered tlie war, divers 
highly-placed Germans came knocking at my' doors 
at Geneva, seeking to learn the mind of America 
about their conduct and country, and hoping for 
some word that would indicate a way of negotiation 
tlirough American intervention. Although these 
came partly through my friendship with such men 
as Professors Foerster and Jaffc and Dr. Muchlon, 
they were chiefly inspired by the legeiKl that 1 spoke 
the secret mind of the President— whom I had 
never seen, in fact, and between whom and myself 
no word had yet [Kissed. But the legend— growing 
out of my earlier defence of America and the Presi- 
dent in the F.uro|iean press— [iroduced for me a 
somewhat unique opportunity for observing the 
workings of the German mind, and for watching 
and rc(iorting the developing European situation. 
I also took it upon myself to try to put what we 
Americans call " the fear of God ” into the German 
heart — to convince my German pilgrims that 
America meant war, and meant it to the overthrow 
of Germanism. 

That was in the earlier days of these pilgrimages. 
Later, — and this is what so sternly concerns me 
now — I made these Germans really believe, as I 
myself really believed, that the Fourteen Points 
would be precisely applied, both as regarded Ger- 
many and as regarded Europe. Those whom I con- 
vinced thence convinced others of their countrymen. 
And this belief in the President’s pronouncements 
as the assured and sovereign basis of peace, and 
in himself as their undefeatable and indeed provi- 
dential guarantor — this belief, promulgated from 
other points of vantage as well as my own. came at 
last to permeate the German people. 

Finally, it was this faith of the German people in 
the Fourteen Points and their author that wrought 
the defeat of the German armies in tgtS. I would 
not subtract an iota from the glorv immortally due 
unto France’s great Christian solilier — among the 
rarest and purest of historic heroes. Rut, if the 
truth be told, it was the word of Woodrow Wilson 
that, inwardly overthrowing the German Empire, 
prepared the victory which accrued to the sword 
of NIarshal Foch. Moreover, by the time the armis- 
tice was signed, the moral lord.shi|) of Wilson was 
supreme among the German trilies- if we except 
the older and smaller Prussia. There was a fort- 
night wherein our President could have done with 
Germany much of what he would. If he had gone 
among them, at least nine-tenths of the German 
peoples would have asked only to have him say what 
tliey should do. It was in the power of the Allies, 
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at that time — if not in the power of America alone 
— to have crowned the military victory with a new 
and spiritual motivation, with an actual democratic 
initiation, of the German Empire. That we did not 
do so, is one of the war’s several tremendous trage- 
dies of lost and irrecoverable opportunity. 

VIII. 

Nor was it only Germany that waited — waited 
more than they that wait for the morning — for sal- 
vation at our hands. The Austrians hailed with 
joy the expected “ Wilson peace,” and prayed for 
an American occupation and administration of their 
country. And though her sins were ancient and 
great and many, Austria was yet the seat of a people 
intellectually fair and fruitful, and precious to the 
future family of nations. Yet, behold! At first 
wantonly encouraged by the Entente and after- 
wards as wantonly abandoned, Austria today lies 
listlessly and fearlessly dying, too starved and too 
spent to care any more, bartering her beautiful gar- 
ments to vulturous hordes for a last loaf of bread, 
and civilization made mightily the poorer by her 
madly-wrought miserable end. And even the Bul- 
garians, — who were far from being vanquished, — 
laid down their arms because they were persuaded 
that " the Wilson way ” would be followed by the 
peace-makers. “ Now that we have heard of the 
peace Wilson proposes,” cried the Bulgarian sol- 
diers to their officers, " we have no need to fight 
more; we will not fight more: we will not fight 
America: if you do not ask for peace on the day 
we have named, we shall march upon Sofia and 
from there make peace ourselves.” 

IX. 

But lo ! out of Paris has come the negation of all 
we confidently expected as the war's end and justi- 
fication. Instead of the establishment of open or 
democratic diplomacy, diplomatic secrecy has been 
malignly and a hun<ircd-fold multiplied. Where 
one secret treaty existed in 1914, scores of secret 
arrangements and understandings exist today — and 
not one of them to be relied upon overnight. If 
there were instances of international honor before 
1914, there are none now. These three Old World 
continents are one monstrous weave of basest 
diplomatic duplicity and barter, net-work crossing 
net-work, and whole peoples daily sold bark and 
forth for a farthing of advantage. 

But even our first purpose in the war— that is. 
the military defeat of Germany — is far from ful- 
filment. I am not sure but that we shall see. two or 
three years hence if not sooner, that the victory be- 
longs to an unredeemed Germany. The peace- 
makers have given it to her — not directly, but indi- 
rectly and more certainly — through the kind of 
treaties they have contrived. 

For it is a Prussian peace Paris has imposed upon 
the world — a peace dependent upon military force 
— a peace that can only be maintained through con- 
verting Europe into a perpetual barracks. Not one 
settlement makes for else than corrupting intrigue 
and exterminative war. And, in the midst of the 


armed camp whidi Euro|>e now is, Germanism is 
increasingly having its way. Without an interior 
revolution, or without some extraordinary interven- 
tion, Gcmiany, riding the reaction against the inter- 
national anarchy which Paris has generated, will 
come back into power, re-organizing Europe and 
dividing Asia with Japan — or mayhap with a mili- 
tarized China. 

X. 

Yet this is the lesser of the German evils coming 
out of Paris. The incalculably greater evil is the 
triumph of the former German mind over the world 
that fought the German armies. Granting we have 
defeated Germany militarily, Germany has con- 
quered us morally. Our respective states, or those 
who govern them, have out-Prussianed Prussia in 
putting her political philosophy into practice. In- 
deed, it would seem as if the nations which were at 
war with Germany have descended into a deeper 
hell than that whence she emerged against them, 
so completely has she captured their mentality, so 
utterly overthrown whatever formerly obtained 
among them of truth or scniple or decency in pub- 
lic information, declaration or debate. With the 
result that, when judged by the light that shone 
upon our planet from Woodrow Wilson’s first in- 
terpretation and motivation of the war, our hu- 
manity has never so failed to keep faith with itself, 
has never sunk so below the level of its knowledge 
of the right, as its common condition today implies. 

XI. 

Such is the work of the men who, with tremen- 
dous flaunting of cosmoginal banners, assembled 
themselves in Paris to make a new world. It is in- 
deed a new world they have brought about — but 
with what quality of newness! No envy will ever 
follow them; neither, let us pray, will any emula- 
tion. The Conference, — a tawdry and tedious thing 
always, its reactions divided between boorish levity 
and abominable brutality, its speech and its actions 
destitute of even a suggestion of either spiritual or 
intellectual dignity in its supreme moments, — has 
assured for itself a lamentable place in history: it 
was the creation of darkness, it sat and wrought 
in darkness, and it is darkness and the works of 
darkness that have proceeded from its portals upon 
the peoples. 

But, though the peace-makers precipitated the 
darkness, and by them comes the deep fall of man 
therein, not unto them Irelongs the first and the only 
guilt; we who converted our pacifist convictions 
into petitions to our respective countries to wage 
war — to wage war against Germany and for 
democracy — to wage war against war and for the 
society of nations — we bear a weN-nigh insupport- 
able burden of accountability. We are answerable 
to our day and to the human future, we are answer- 
able'to God and to our accusing souls, for tliat su- 
preme betrayal of human opportunity, for that veri- 
table tragedy of the heavens, which the Conference 
of Paris has enacted. 

{The second part of Professor Herron's article toill 
appear in our next issue . ) 
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Views and Reviews 


The Supreme Council Yieldt at Latt 
'^HE best news since the armistice is the an- 
nouncement that the Supreme Council, recog- 
nizing the inevitable, has ordered the blockade of 
Russia to be raised. This decision is the more 
welcome because it comes close on the heels of 
the newspaper story that the members of the Coun- 
cil in conference with the heads of the British army 
and navy were discussing more effective means of 
waging war against the so-called Bolshevik menace 
— a menace which our editors would have us believe 
threatens the safety of such widely separated lands 
as Poland, and Japan, Finland, and India, to say 
nothing of the New York State Legislature. 

The official statement that the arrangements for 
trading through the Russian Cooperative organiza- 
tions " implies no change in the policies of tlie 
Allied governments toward Soviet Government,” 
is a perfect sample of the diplomat’s art of trying 
to save one’s face. It will deceive nobody, — Lenin 
least of all. Lenin does not want formal recogni- 
tion of his government so much as he wants oppor- 
tunities for trade for his people. And now that 
the Soviet Government has apparently reached a 
friendly understanding with the cooperative societies, 
he is doubtless well content to have the Allies make 
use of this distinctly non-capitalistic agency. The 
facilities now granted to traders cannot long be 
restricted. Moreover, it is unthinkable that hostil- 
ities can continue against the Bolsheviki. Only in 
a Gilbert and Sullivan opera could one nation both 
trade and fight with another. As we have said in 
these pages again and again, if Bolshevism is to be 
conquered it must be met on the plane of ideas and 
with the hard facts of economic law. 

What actually is meant by this simple order com- 
ing from a few men — practically self-appointed — 
sitting in Paris, that the blockade shall be lifted? 
First of all it means the salvation of millions of 
lives. It means release and opportunity to those 
dauntless masses of Russia who have held fast in 
the face of the cruel and futile attempt of the Allied 
Governments— our own as well as the rest — to 
starve them into submission. Many Americans will 
feel a personal sense of gratitude if by some plan 
for the relief of the starving people of Russia they 
can be given an opportunity to make partial atone- 
ment for the hideous crime that has been committed 
in their name. We look to the Friends Service 
Committee for early news of great and generous 
plans. 

A Victory — but not tor the Church 

But why has the blockade been lifted? However 
great our satisfaction at the news, we who believe 
that the well-being of the world can be secured only 
by the substitution of processes of reason and good- 
will for those of violence, are obliged to reflect sadly 
that Allied policy has changed, not because of the 
triumph of common sense or of humanity or of the 
Christian conscience voiced by the Christian Church, 
but simply and solely because Allied and American 


effort to starve Bolshevism out of Russia has utterly 
failed. Not the practical good sense of Colonel 
Raymond Robbins and those who supported him, 
not the glimpsics of the truth which occasionally 
filtered through into the pages of our newspapers 
and magazines, not the universal pity which Chris- 
tian Churches profess to teach, availed to end the 
blockade. Let us be frank about it. The potent 
force that brought relief to Russia was the military 
success of the Soviet Government, and next to that, 
the power of organized labor in Italy, France, Eng- 
land. 

What ought to have been done by our common 
humanity was achieved by military victory (albeit 
a victory in which propaganda played a unique and 
mighty part), and in consequence the task of those 
who would persuade men of the power and validity 
of the ideals of human brotherhood and of the com- 
ing of a Christian world is made infinitely harder. 

They tell u» when it ie too late 

N OW that the Kolchak Government has passed 
from a state of near collapse to one of com- 
plete dissolution we are beginning to hear the truth 
about the gallant Admiral and his colleagues. Cur- 
rent History, for January (that encyclopaedic 
monthly published by the New York Times), has 
a remarkably candid and informing article headed 
“ Kolchak’s Methods in Siberia — Terroristic nature 
of his military orders, a partial explanation of his 
reverses.” It is unnecessary to recite here the evi- 
dence which Current History adduces. We are, 
alas, all too familiar with tales of atrocities to 
need to hear again how cruel men can be to their 
fellows. It is enough to point out that this ultra- 
conservative magazine fully confirms the charges 
previously made by liberal and radical critics of 
the Kolchak dictatorship. Yet it is this cabal of 
Czarist generals and pensioners, that the United 
States Government and the Allies have been sup- 
porting with supplies, money, and men, while deny- 
ing even food or medicine to the people of Revolu- 
tionary Russia. And The New York Times and 
similar publications have dared to justify our Gov- 
ernment's policy by regaling us with tales of the 
superior democracy and humanity of Kolchak’s 
regime I Now that the Dictator of Omsk is hope- 
lessly defeated, the newspapers can afford to tell us 
the truth. Would they have done as much had he 
been marching triumphantly into Moscow? 

We do well to reflect on this question because 
so long as it is possible for financiers and govern- 
ment agents through their control of the press to 
make us believe that darkness is light and light 
darkness, we cannot hope for peace or for freedom. 

Food for the Hungry ot Every Land 

A ll humane men agree that Congress ought, 
witliout delay (or at least as quickly as they 
voted for war), to grant the loan for $150,000,000 
requested by Secretary Glass and Mr. Hoover to 
fight the famine in Poland, Armenia and above all 
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in Austria. This will, of course, be supplementary 
to private charity, which will still be imperatively 
necessary in these countries, to say nothing of Ger- 
many and Hungary, for whom no public provision 
is asked by Mr. Hoover. Americans are a generous 
people and when they are aware that their fellow 
human beings in other lands are not merely hungry 
but starving, they will not desire to withhold a full 
measure of relief. 

We do not care to believe that tho.se public offi- 
cials speak for the real heart of America who find 
it necessary to appeal for this loan primarily as a 
means to defeat Bolshevism. Secretary Baker paid 
no compliment to his hearers' wisdom and human- 
ity by his argument that Boland is esi>ecially entitled 
to food relief because she is fighting the Bolsheviki 
and hence to feed her is " protecting civilization ” 
rather than "following out a humanitarian impulse.” 
Evidently Mr. Baker is not in the secrets of the 
Supreme Council at Paris or he might not have 
used this argument just a day or two before the 
Russian blockade was lifted and Poland herself 
officially requested to withdraw her troops from 
Russian territory 1 We ought indeed to feed Poland 
as we ought to feed Armenia, Hungary, Austria 
and Germany, but we ought to urge her not to 
make war but peace with a government which has 
shown itself so reasonable and just as Soviet Rus- 
sia is in her relations with her Baltic neighbors. 

The Barbed Wire Entanglements of "Peace” 

F the various suggestions for the economic re- 
construction of Europe there is one of which 
little was heard — at least until the publication of 
Mr. Keynes’ book — but which is more practicable, 
less open to criticism, and in the long run more per- 
fectly adapted for the promotion of peace and good 
will than the rest. It is the formation of a free 
trade union of the European states. 

We in America little appreciate the suffering 
caused by the artificial barriers to trade erected by 
custom duties and export embargoes by every one 
of the nations, new and old, great and small, upon 
the continent of Europe. It is doubtful whether 
the disarrangement of trade and industry produced 
by the breaking down of such a large economic unit 
as was Austria-Hungary, does not more than nullify 
in terms of general well being such gains as are 
made by the attempt to gratify the nationalistic 
aspirations of this mixed population. Self-deter- 
mination of peoples must carry with it the removal 
of economic barriers if it is to be a blessing. 

The London Nation in discussing this matter, 
describes the experiences of an Austrian merchant 
who went from Salzburg to Agram in Jugo-Slavia 
to buy food for his starving fellow townsmen. He 
found abundance of food but was faced with impos- 
sible export duties and was leaving the place in 
despair when he met the director of a local agri- 
cultural society who needed salt for tlie curing of 
his bacon. Salzburg produces salt and this chance 
encounter led to an arrangement for an exchange 
of Salzburg’s salt for Agram’s food on the basis of 
a mutual remittance of the duties, which otherwise 
would have effectively prevented any such exchange. 


even though the consequence was actual starvation 
— as it is today in Vienna and many other cities in 
Central Europe. Of course there may be difficulties 
in the way of an European free trade union, but 
they are as nothing compared with the tragedy of 
continuing the economic war that has succeeded the 
military struggle. 

The Peace Treaty versus Politics 

P RESIDENT W'lLSON’S proposal to make the 
Peace Treaty a campaign issue has not, to put 
it mildly, been warmly welcomed. Such a plan 
would mean a delay of more than a year in coming 
to a decision. A referendum, of course, would be 
entirely proper, but taken under such circumstances 
the question would be inevitably confused with the 
multitude of issues that enter into a presidential 
contest. 

In any event the controversy between Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Lodge curiously ignores the most serious 
problems of the Peace. Mr. Wilson holds to the 
Treaty as the hope of the world with pathetic 
insistence, when even the bankers realize that unless 
the economic terms of the Treaty can be modified 
Europe as we know it today is doomed. On the 
other hand, Mr. Ixjdge’s reservations, with the pos- 
sible exception of the one concerning Shantung, do 
not afifect the moral obliquities and the economic 
travesties of the document. Mr. Lodge and his 
friends are in general inspired by an aggressive 
spirit of nationalism. A somewhat melancholy sat- 
isfaction may be derived from the faet that the 
Republican reservations will lessen the possibilities 
of harm from the Holy Alliance which calls itself 
a League of Nations. It is altogether to the good 
that the American people should not be so closely 
tied to the nationalistic and imperialistic strife of 
Europe as was proposed in Mr. Wilson’s original 
plan. The less we have to do with underwriting 
the so-called Peace of Versailles the better. 

But to stand aloof is at best a negative service. 
The voice of those who honestly desire the end of 
imperialism and the triumph of a true fraternity 
between all peoples is yet to be heard. Their forum, 
we believe, will not be in congressional or parlia- 
mentary halls so much as in the meeting places of 
the workers. 

Does President Wilson Know? 

N O one can feel other than profound regret for 
President Wilson’s sickness and sympathy for 
him personally. But the present reticence as to his 
condition ought to continue no longer. To what 
extent is he functioning as president? It is apparent 
that for one reason or another he is letting his 
“ Balkanized Cabinet,” to use The New Republic’s 
expressive phrase, go its several ways. His mind 
seems set on one thing and that is the adoption of 
tlie Peace Treaty practically unchanged. But does 
not his firmness on this point seem to be the obsti- 
nacy of a sick man rather than the resolute purpose 
of a strong leader? How much do his advisers and 
physicians permit him to know? We should rather 
believe him ignorant of, than indifferent to, the de- 
portations, and sedition bills and the general hysteria 
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which has swept over the country and confused the 
processes of government. In either case the situa- 
tion is serious and calls for immediate attention. 

"Inimical to iha Stated’ 

I T seems as though reaction overreached itself 
when the New York Assembly under the leader- 
ship of Speaker Sweet suspended five Socialist 
members at its opening session simply because they 
were members of a political party whose platform 
in the opinion of these opponents is “ inimical to 
the state." So highhanded is this act, so fraught 
with danger to representative institutions, that old- 
fashioned Americanism too long silent, has found 
its voice at last. Governor Smith, Ex-Govemor 
Whitman, such a conservative UnitH States Sena- 
tor as Harding of Ohio, twelve leading New York 
clergymen and a long list of distinguished citizens 
have made nctafilc protests against the action of 
the Assembly. So also have the New York World, 
The Evening Post, The Globe, and several other 
papers. The city and state Bar Associations, led by 
Mr. Charles Evan Hughes, have also protested, and 
the fomier has appointed distinguished counsel to 
aid in the legal proceedings before the Committee 
appointed by Speaker Sweet to hear the charges 
against the Socialist Assemblymen. 

It is to be hoped that the Assembly — bravely 
scorning any attempt to save its face — will reverse 
the folly of its first act by voting in overwhelming 
majority in favor of the right of people of New 
York Assembly districts to elect their own repre- 
sentatives without interference from such modern 
witch-finders as the Lusk Committee and Spe,aker 
Sweet. If, however, this intolerant reaction should 
be strong enough to triumph it will have done a 
great day’s work for its own undoing. Beyond 
doubt the su.spension of these five men has enor- 
mously aided Socialist propaganda and has strength- 
ened the Socialist cause. Moreover, it has helped 
American liberalism to rediscover its own soul. 
The folly of Speaker Sweet and his fellow con- 
spirators may make, not only for their own political 
destruction, but also for the recovery of the Ameri- 
can people from the hysteria which has too long 
held sway over them. 

Judge Gary and Louie XV 

T he end of the steel strike has not received the 
attention it deserves. After a prolonged strug- 
gle in which the workers demonstrated remarkable 
and unexpected endurance and solidarity, they were 
compelled to go back with no concession won. On 
the face of things Judge Gary has achieved a com- 
plete victory, and the public, where it is not indif- 
ferent, is content. The fact that the Steel Corpora- 
tion used the enormous power which its money and 
solidarity give it to defeat all collective bargaining 
—at the same time passing the cost of the struggle 
on to the consumer — does not in the least trouble 
those citizens who arc so resentful when strikers 
try to use their organized power " to hold up the 
public." Y'et, ethically, is not the act of men who 
seek redress of admitted grievances more defensible 
than that of the owners of the steel corporation who, 
because they have money and power and influence. 


use them — at the public's expense — to deny to the 
workers even such elemental liberties as freedom 
to meet, and speak, and the basic right of collective 
bargaining ? 

But the complacent man in the street might not 
have been so indifferent had he realized that Judge 
Gary’s victory over the strikers has sown broadcast 
in the heart of labor seeds of class bitterness, hate 
of the mighty corporation and of the government 
authorities, and a general distrust of orderly 
processes, which cannot but bring forth evil fruit 
hereafter. " After me the deluge,” said Louis XV. 
Are our modem industrial kings imitating his 
example? 

Sint of Omitsion 

T he Interchurch World Movement recently held 
in Atlantic City a conference of ambitious pur- 
pose. Leaders of the principal Protestant denomi- 
nations came together to survey the whole field of 
the churches’ activities. Numerous reports of real 
value on many aspects of the problem were pre- 
sented and discussed, but omissions from the pro- 
gram of urgent and vital questions brought serious 
disappointment to some of those most interested in 
the Nlovement. No word was said about the ethical 
problems of the peace; no plans were outlined to 
show how the churches might help to relieve the 
desperate suffering in Europe; no report was made 
of the churches’ program in regard to industrial 
affairs. Nothing was heard from the committee of 
the Movement which tried to mediate in the recent 
Steel Strike. There was a time when the publica- 
tion of this committee’s report might have been a 
notable service to the cause of truth and fair play. 
Now it is too late. 

The exphanation for these omissions given us by 
some of the delegates is not reassuring for the 
future. The men nominally in control of the Move- 
ment, however high-minded and sincere, are com- 
pelled to think first not of the Commonwealth of 
God but of the interests of the organizations they 
serve. So long as Protestant churches make no 
contribution to the solution of those problems which 
most concern the conscience of mankind in this 
generation they will forfeit their claim to moral, 
intellectual and spiritual le.idership in a world hun- 
gry for some way of salvation from its own follies 
and sins. 

GoodT News from Arkansas 

I N our December issue we called attention to the 
travesty on justice involved in the trials of cer- 
tain Negroes for complicity in the race riots in 
Arkansas. Our readers will rejoice with us in the 
news that the state has taken a long step toward 
vimlicaling its good name. The Governor has 
granted an indefinite reprieve to those who have been 
sentenced to death and the Supreme Court is re- 
viewing all the cases which were rushed through 
the lower courts with so little regard for the ordi- 
nary processes of justice. It is also an encouraging 
sign of a better feeling in America on the race 
problem that Congress is seriously considering Fed- 
eral legislation for the prevention of lynching. 
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Fear, Not Freedom, Our Real Danger 

By GEORGE W. ANDERSON 

IT e or« indebted to Judge Anderson for permission to publish here the report of his recent 
address to the Bervmd Liberal Club in Boston. 


I T is a fit and proper time for really liberal 
organizations of every kind to consider and 
discuss freedom of speech and the other 
great guarantees of liberty. It is a depressing, al- 
most an appalling fact, that, as an aftermath of 
our " war to make the world safe for democracy,” 
real democracy now seems unsafe in America. It 
is increasingly clear that America’s loss of valuable 
lives and of money in this war was as nothing com- 
pared with her loss of moral, social, and political 
values. 

I shall enter upon no accurate and detailed dis- 
cussion of the constitutional limits of free speech. 
It may be desirable that a citizen, who is also a 
judge, should not allow his mind to crystallize on 
some of the finer shades of that question. But I do 
now want to voice a protest against the prevailing 
propaganda of fear and hysteria which has led to 
most of the present agitation concerning limiting 
the freedom of speech, hitherto, on practical 
grounds, exercised without much regard to consti- 
tutional or even proper legal limitations. We and 
our English brethren have been accustomed, and 
probably wisely, on grounds of expediency, to al- 
low a freedom of speech plainly exceeding the con- 
stitutional limit. Now, most of the fear out of 
which perhaps dangerous limitations of this pre- 
cious right are being advocated, is in my opinion 
almost groundless. Many — perhaps most — of the 
agitators for the suppression of the so-called " Re<l 
menace ” are, I observe, the same individuals, or 
class of forces, that in the years ’17 and ’18 were 
frightening the community to death about pro- 
German plots. I want to say something about the 
pro-German plots and their danger to America. 

I ought to know something about those plots. It 
was my duty to know as much as any man in New 
England could know. As United States Attorney 
from November, 1914, to October 15, 1917, I was 
charged with a large responsibility as to protecting 
this community from pro-German plots. In Octo- 
ber, 1917, I went on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and was until the armistice in intimate 
personal association with the Attorney-General, and 
with the men charged with responsibility as to dis- 
covering, preventing, and punishing pro-German 
plots. What I now say I say entirely on ray own 
responsibility, but I say it after exchanging views 
with many others having analogous responsibilities 


during this war period. If in fact the pro-German 
plots were no adequate basis for public fear, and 
for legislative and official activities against the right 
of individual and social liberty, it is quite possible 
that “ the Red menace,” promoted in large part by 
the same notoriety-seeking individuals and news- 
papers, ought not to frighten us to death. 

Now, I assert as my best judgment, grounded on 
the information that I can get, that more than 99% 
of the advertised and reported pro-German plots 
never existed. 1 think it is time that publicity was 
given to this view. I doubt the Red menace having 
more basis in fact than the pro-German peril. I 
assert the significant fact that many of the samt 
persons and newspapers that were faking pro-Ger- 
man plots are now promoting “ the Red Terror.” 

Let us stop being scared at our own shadows. 
It is a time for calmness, for critical and dispassion- 
ate search for truth, for facts. We are over-fed 
with alarming rumors and wild imaginings. One 
aspirant for high office issues a pamphlet wildly in- 
quiring whether “ America is worth saving.” It 
is, and it is fairly safe ; even if he is not elected 
to the office to which he aspires. There will be 
no sun-strokes in Massachusetts this month. There 
will be no Red revolution this year. 

I cannot say there will not be some bomb-thrower. 
A fraction of 1% of the pro-German plots actually 
existed. There are Reds, probably there are danger- 
ous Reds. But they are not half as dangerous as 
the prating pseudo-patriots who, under the guise 
of Americanism, are preaching murder, " shooting- 
at-sunrise,” and to whom our church parlors and 
other public forums have hitherto been open. 

President Hadley advocated some years ago so- 
cial ostracism as tire punishment for anti-social 
money-getting. Personally, I doubt the desirability 
of dealing by law with the pseudo-patriot orators 
who would murder by shooting first and have trials 
afterwards. But 1 do seriously suggest that the 
social ostracism that President Hadley advocated 
as to anti-social money-getters should be applied by 
our churches, clubs, and other public forums to the 
hypocritical and noisy un-Americans who in this 
community for some years have, unchecked, been 
advocating crime and violence. 

Real Americans, men who believe in law, order, 
liberty, toleration of others’ views on political and 
religious subjects, are not given to advertising them- 
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selves and their patriotism. They have too much 
respect for Americanism and for patriotism to 
disgrace these fine words as they are being daily dis- 
graced by those using them for personal or political 
notoriety, or even in some instances, as weapons 
in industrial conflicts. 


There is But One 

E urge those liberals who are aroused over the 
’ ’ situation in the state l^islature at Albany 
to go further in their effort to restore civil liberty 
to the American people. The Albany inquisition 
would have been impossible had not previous 
assaults on the most elemental conception of democ- 
racy been allowed to pass virtually unnoticed by the 
very men and women who ought to have had a truer 
iense of the duties of citizenship. 

What our country needs is a new and penetrating 
lealiMtion of the fact that the preservation of dem- 
ocratic methods of social adjustment is the only safe- 
guard against violent and bloody attempts at revo- 
lution. The preservation of democratic methods 
means (i) the right of every man to express his 
view.s on political and economic subjects and (2) tbe 
right of the people to choose in orderly fashion, their 
own representatives. 

These simple rights are flatly denied not only by 
recent eveiits at Albany but by the sustained refusal 
to allow Victor Berger to take his seat in Congress. 
They are denied no less by the deportations, the se- 
dition bills now before Congress, and the growing 
number of political prisoners in our jails. Oidy the 
other day in Utica, New York, three socialists of 
Syracuse were sentenced under the Espionage law 
to eighteen months imprisonment for giving out leaf- 
lets advocating amnesty for political prisoners and 
calling a meeting of protest. These leaflets pub- 
lished, be it remembered, months after the end of 
the war, contained nothing worse than an indictment 
of the way in which our political prisoners are being 
treated in our prisons. But so far no liberals have 
raised their voice in protest against this iniquity. 

Perhaps the liberal’s reply is that the cases we 
have cited are by no means on all fours with those 
of the Socialist Assemblymen; that Victor Berger 
for example is denied his seat not as a socialist, but 
as a disloyalist convicted under the Espionage Act. 
I^t ns see. His conviction is not yet confirmed by 
the Supreme Court, it was secured in a time of ab- 
riormal excitement under a peculiarly drastic law. 
Nothing save the expression of opinion was in- 
volved. In England, France or Italy as a matter of 
course Berger, if convicted, would long since have 
received an amnesty. All the facts in the Berger 
rase were known to his constituency who had them- 
selves loyally supported the draft law. purchased 
Liberty Bonds and aided Red Cross Drives. They 
have elected him not once but twice, the second time 
by an increased majority. 

Liberals proclaim as their creed the doctrine that 
any change may be advocated so long as no violence 


The heresy-hunter has throughout history been 
one of the meanest of men. It is time that we had 
freedom of speech for the just contempt that every 
wholesome-minded citizen has and should have for 
the pretentious, noisy heresy-hunter of these hyster- 
ical times. 


Agitator — Injustice 

is used to effect it. This they say is " Americanisn) ” 
as distinct from " Bolshevism." What do they sup- 
ixi'-e the Milwaukee voters, who are now taxed with- 
out representation, think of the distinction? Demo- 
cratic government in times when fundamental P'i- 
litical and economic matters are in debate means, if 
It means anything at all, that extreme minority opin- 
ion even though quite distasteful to the majoriy must 
’dc represented. To refuse to seat Berger (who by 
the way is a very moderate sort of socialisf) is 
snnply to invite ” direct action ” which in time 
may Lecome revolution. 

Such an attitude towards anti-war socialists 
would be inconceivable not only in a republic like 
France but in a monarchy like Italy where the con- 
servative coalition has not dared to refuse seats 
to avowed revolutionaries, who openly profess their 
intention to abolish both the monarchy and parlia- 
ment itself. Do American liberals desire to en- 
courage the growing idea that there is in this coun 
try no real faith in democracy but that the ruling 
classes when their power is attacked will alway 
go as far as they dare in crushing opposition? This 
is, of course, precisely the charge which I>enin 
brings against us. 

None of these recent attacks on our liberties has 
involved more suffering and more injustice than 
the recent reckless deportations of aliens. Under 
our present law aliens can be dcimrted for mere 
belief in " anarchy " — Tolstoi for example would 
certainly have come under the ban — or for member- 
ship in or affiliation with " any organization that 
entertains or teaches disbelief in or opposition to 
all organized government.” Tlie immigration 
bureau is sheriff, prosecutor, judge, jury and ex- 
ecutioner. Only in extreme cases can the alien 
get before a properly constituted court by habeas 
corpus proceedings. Recent raids have been car- 
ried out brutally whatever Secretary Wilson may 
say to the contrary. Men have been held and de- 
ported on the flimsiest evidence with no proof that 
even theoretically they believed in violence, not even 
in retaliation for violence applied to them. Fam- 
ilies have been broken up and many wives and chil- 
dren left (so far as the Government is concerned) 
to starve. This simple statement of fact condemns 
our whole policy. 

Any attempt to justify it usually stresses the fact 
that these aliens belong to organizations believing 
in force and violence. The reason is specious. The 
Communist party platform for example, whatever 
else may be said of its form and content, nowhere 
si>ecifically advocates armed revolution. Doubtless 
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many members of the party (like the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence) believe that violent 
revolution may sometimes be necessary. So do some 
people believe that war with England or Japan or 
Soviet Russia or Mexico is inevitable — or even de- 
sirable, but no one dreams it would help matters to 
deport or imprison this sort of “ agitator ’’ against 
our peace. 

Laws may rightly deal with cases of actual vio- 
lence or with specific exhortations to definite and 
concrete acts of violence — but that is all. On this 
theory of law some of our " patriots " would be un- 
der indictment sooner than any “ reds.” 

What " red " has gone so far in the advocacy of 
violence as Secretary of State Langtry of Massa- 
chusetts, the state of "law and order?” He is quoted 
as saying to a church audience 

" If I had my way I would take them (the ‘reds’) 
out in the yard every morning and shoot them, and 
the next day would have a trial to see whether they 
were guilty.” 

W’hat is this but subversive of law and order? But 
its cure will not be accomplished by deportation or 


or imprisonment. It is both unjust and stupid to 
deal by deportation or by drastic sedition legislation 
with the fire-eating rcvolutionaiy as we do not 
dream of dealing with the fire-eating reactionary. 

After all, what can be more ridiculous than this 
anti-red hysteria? Had we a sense of humor the 
spectacle of our great nation panic stricken at a 
handful of reds neither numerous or powerful 
enough to start a first class riot (even if they so de- 
sired) would arouse inextinguishable laughter. 

It is easy to see why ambitious politicians who 
have no constructive programs to offer, delight to 
play upon popular hysteria; it is even easier to un- 
derstand why certain profiteers eagerly seek to dis- 
tract popular attention from the reality of their 
own misdeeds to the bogey of a red peril ; it is hard 
to understand why the people themselves should 
countenance this intolerance. 

If there is any real danger of violent revolution 
let us remember that it can never be checked by 
coercing " agitators.” Sir Charles Napier read his- 
tory aright when he said, “ Idiots talk of agi- 
tators; there is but one — injustice.” 


Preparing the Christian Revolution 

By HENRY T. HODGKIN 


A SOMEW'HAT curious thing has happened 
in the Christian peace movement. Men and 
women, whose one point of contact seemed 
to be that they were united in opposing war as en- 
tirely contrary to the mind of Christ, have discov- 
ered themselves to be united in a far wider range of 
subjects, and at a much deeper level. Beginning as 
pacifists, they have become revolutionaries. W’hat 
is the reason of this development? 

The war clearly showed the weakness of nearly 
all pre-war pacifism. It was largely based upon 
sentiment, and had not reached any well-thought-out 
philosophy of life. When, in each countiy, very 
strong arguments for war were advanced, and it 
appeared as if the causes of truth and liberty, and 
the very existence of the country, were at stake, al- 
most every peace organization broke into two par- 
ties. The majority felt it incumbent upon them to 
fight: the minority (without being able, in many 
cases, to say why) felt that, even for so good a cause 
they dare not slay their fellows. We hold that this 
was a true instinct, but that it needs to be more than 
that. A tnie philosophy was needed to support it. 
In seeking for and discovering that philosophy, the 
Christian pacifist has become a Christian revolu- 
tionary. 

The philosophy included three fundamental con- 
ceptions : 

(i) The absolute worth of every person. War 
was seen to be wrong because men were treated as 


means, and not as ends in themselves, and because 
it was inconsistent with the full development of hu- 
man personality. 

(2) The universality of Christianity. It was 
clearly seen that the Christian faith implied a unity 
of all men and women in one family, that, therefore, 
they were united in one common life, and that tlieir 
deepest interests were the same. War assumed a 
difference that was not true to actual fact. 

(3) The means used in reaching an ideal must be 
consistent with the end in view. It became ever 
clearer, as the war proceeded, that peace and free- 
dom were not to be won by coercive means, and that 
the higher the end the more disastrous was it to use 
means inconsistent with it. The Christian pacifist 
must see the end so clearly that he will be able to 
choose the appropriate means. War to end war is a 
contradiction in terms. 

Having seen how far the Christian protest against 
war carried us, we were compelled further to face 
our relation to the State which called us into war, 
to private property for the interests of which wars 
are commonly waged, and to that theology which 
cast a cloak of respectability over war, and bade 
men do evil that good might come. 

In regard to the first, we were compelled quite 
frankly to protest against any idea of the authority 
of the State, which deprived men of full liberty of 
conscience, or which implied an obligation on the 
individual to do or be less than his best because he 
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lived in a community that had not yet seen that best 
as a worthy and realizable aim. State organization 
has a value only so long as it rests upon free person- 
alities, uniting them in willing cooperation. So long 
as the individual is crushed, or persuaded to lower 
his own standard of right, in the supposed interests 
of the State, there is a wrong relation between State 
and individual. The Christian pacifist becomes 
potentially a revolutionary towards any such State. 

In regard to property, it becomes clear, as we 
think of it, tliat the power to dominate men’s lives, 
which comes through the possession of great wealth, 
is also a menace to freedom. Wars are often fought 
not for freedom of personality, but for the freedom 
of the capitalist to exploit and grow richer. Defence 
of property looms much larger than defence of per- 
son. The interests of property divide men, while the 
interests of personality unite men. Thus the Chris- 
tian pacifist becomes, in relation to property also, a 
potential revolutionary. 

In theology the conception of a God who is pri- 
marily interested in abstract justice, and who pun- 
ishes men and nations relentlessly in order to estab- 
lish it, breaks down before the idea of a God whose 
chief interest is to create right-thinking and right- 
living persons, and who seeks to do that only by the 
might of forgiving and redeeming love. This is the 
God revealed perfectly in Jesus Christ. His death 
is no longer to be seen as the price paid to an angry 
God, but as the supreme effort of the Father’s love, 
shown in an acceptance of all the risks of loving 
even in a world where hate seems to rule. The 
tragedy and the glory of the Cross are seen to be the 
magnitude of the selfishness of men, which, unre- 
strained, must always lead to such results, and the 
undiscourageable nature of true love, which always 
forgives, and never fails. The Christian pacifist 
therefore became a revolutionary in relation to a 
great deal of current theology, and in relation to 
organized Christianity so far as it accepted and 
preached that theology. 

As no one seemed to be standing for these things, 
and to accept this revolutionary ideal in its entirety, 
the groups of Christian pacifists were led to concen- 
trate increasingly upon this body of thought, and to 
emphasize not simply their attitude to war, impor- 
tant as that still is, but even more strongly their 
attitude toward life. Doing this, we feel that we 
have a philosophy that will stand the strain of the 
next war. Such Christian pacifist movements as 
stand on this truth need not fear being split into 
warring sections when the next war comes. 

Seeing the causes of war in false ideas of the 
State, of property, of God, and in the selfishness and 
narrowmindedness that embody these ideas, the 
Christian pacifist movement must become revolu- 
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tionary, and must seek for the revaluation of life 
that will lead to revolution. Just as war fails to 
bring peace, so will violence fail to bring the new 
order we seek. If we are to get not the appearance 
of peace but the thing itself, we need an outbreak 
of constructive goodwill. I-ove alone can create 
peace. So, if we are to get not the mere form of a 
new world, but the true social order in which service 
freely rendered by all shall be the prevailing spirit, 
we need not the destructive violence of an embit- 
tered crowd, but the constructive thought and activ- 
ity of persons acting together in love. Love alone 
can create social justice. 

So the programme of reconciliation proceeds from 
a deep sense of wrong — our own wrongdoing, as 
well as that of others. The capitalist and the revo- 
lutionary each assumes that he is right in the class 
war. While the Christian revolutionary is convinced 
that fundamental changes are needed, he can, for 
himself, only say, “ I, too, am wrong.” He begins 
by seeking for himself that true adjustment of life 
that makes him a creative centre for the new order. 
To both sides of the struggle he can come humbly, 
yet with a message of renewal. For himself he must 
take the highest course he can see, even if, in doing 
so, he seems to cut himself off from the State. He 
must discover the best means to express his social 
faith, whatever the cost to his comfort or safety. 
He must allow that thought of God which is for him 
central and regulative to express itself in all his 
life, even though this means that in himself a revolu- 
tion must be started. Only those who have experi- 
enced such a revolution can be leaders of the Chris- 
tian revolution. 

Through some such process, then, many who be- 
gan simply as Christian pacifists have been led, step 
by step, until they could only logically accept the 
full implications of their faith by taking not simply 
the title of pacifist but also that of revolutionary. 
The great needs of the world to-day are peace and a 
new social order. Those in whose hearts these two 
ideals are one, because of a deep philosophy of life 
that grips them and shapes all their actions — these 
are they who should be the healers and leaders of 
the world in its sore need today. 
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Looking Ruin in the Face 


I N spite of the all we have read in the papers it 
is difficult for us in America to realize how ter- 
rible are the physical and spiritual conditions in 
Europe today. The most recent and authoritative 
analysis of the situation is to be found in Maynard 
Keynes’ " Economic Consequences of the Peace, ’ 
whose most significant chapters have been published 
in recent issues of The New Republic. Mr. Keynes, 
a distinguished professor of economics at Cambridge 
University, was the principal representative of the 
Hritish Treasury at the Paris Peace Conference. 
He writes of European conditions in a tone of 
almost unrelieved pessimism. He draws a picture 
of moral disintegration as well as of economic break- 
down. 

“ An inefficient, unemployed, disorganized Europe 
faces us. torn by internal strife and internal hate, 
fighting, starving, pillaging, lying." 

The elaborate industrial mechanism upon which 
the life of western Europe depends has gone. 

“ The significant features of the Immediate situa- 
tion can be grouped ufider three heads: first, the abso- 
lute falling oO, for the time being, in Europe's internal 
productivity; second, the breakdown of transport and 
exchange by means of which its products could be 
conveyed where they were most wanted: and third, the 
inability of Europe to purchase its usual supplies from 
overseas.” 

The Great Settlement (how ironic is tlie name) 
has augmented these difficulties. Old established 
trade connections have been violently broken up. 
Each little new government has set up its own high 
t.Triff walls and its own embargoes against exports. 
Each new government faced with enormously diffi- 
cult problems of taxation has copied its big neigh- 
bors (who are in the same plight) by issuing great 
quantities of paper money. Tlie Paris Conferees 
have driven Austria over the abyss into bankruptcy. 
Germany is about to follow her. 

Mr. Keynes analyses the economic terms of the 
German treaty and shows tlmt in the year 193O 
she will in all probability owe her former enemies 
half as much again as the original indemnity be- 
cause of the compounding of interest on the amount 
which she cannot pay within the stated period. 
In other words, Germany has engaged herself to 
hand over to the Allies the whole of her surplus 
production in perpetuity — " The most outrageous 
act of a cruel victor in civilized history." 

Mr. Keynes also points out what is obviotis when 
one stops to consider the matter, namely that the 
great inflation in the quantity of money and in 
credit and the consequent depreciation of purchas- 
ing power really confiscates property as inexorably 
as could any Bolshevik revolution. The farther 
this process is carried the more complete is the 
confiscation. If it goes far enough the bulk of 
the middle-class of the pre-war period will find no 
reason to resist a social revolution. They will have 
nothing left to fight for. 

But there is this difference between Bolshevik 
expropriation and expropriation by governmental 


inflation. In the former case, at least in theory, 
expropriation is for the benefit of society as a 
whole; in the latter case, a new class of capitalists 
is created, composed in part of speculators and in 
part of those whom Mr. Keynes calls 

" The entrepreneur class of capitalists, that is to say. 
the active and constructive element in the whole cap- 
italist society, who in a period of rapidly rising prices 
rannot help but get rich quick whether they wish it or 
desire it or not.” 

This is the class commonly called profiteers and 
the intense popular hatred of them is one cause of 
the universal social unrest.* 

International Finance Makes a Belated 
Appeal 

This view of European conditions which wc 
have thus briefly and inadequately summarized is 
obviously shared to a greater or less extent by 
such an authority as Mr. Hoover and by the 
bankers and economi.sts of the Allied and neutral 
nations who signed the recent remarkable call for 
an international conference to discover and explore 
ways of lifting European industry to its feet. This 
new financial group proposes these remedies : 
First, a vigorous effort to be made by all govem- 
tnents to pay current expenses by taxation and thus 
to put a stop to inflation. Second, a speedy modi- 
fication of the extreme economic demands upon 
Germany. The bankers are aware, at last, that 
(to quote their own words) " for the sake of their 
creditors and for the sake of the world, whose 
future social and economic development is involved, 
Germany and Austria cannot be rendered bank- 
rupt." 'ITiird, an agreement on a plan whose funda- 
mental principles they state, whereby "countries 
where trade balances and exchanges are favorable 
should make loans or grant long term credits for 
the financing of European reconstruction.” 

This means, in short, that the bankers are grop- 
ing for some practicable device whereby the United 
States with some aid from England and neutral 
nations may safely finance Europe. Will they suc- 
ceed? On the one hand a successful and construc- 
tive revolution in Western Europe seems at the 
moment unlikely. Such a revolution would have 
an Herculean task to perform in reorganizing the 
whole business of production. On the other hand 
it is a question whether European capitalism is not 
sick beyond help. Is it reasonable to believe that 
the same sort of governing classes which negoti- 
ated the impossible " peace ’’ of Versailles are able, 
while yet there is time, to revise its conditions* 
Will the increasing jealousy between the Allies 
permit the unified action that is necessary? How 
long will the peoples remain patient under the enor- 
mous burden of debt which no system of loans, no 
matter how skillfully adjusted, can remove? Mr. 
Keynes points out in his book that there are few 
signs that the present system has wisdom or vitality 

• Mr. Keynes’ clear analysis of this situation will be 
found in The New Republic for January 14th. 
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sufficient for its own salvation. As he acutely 
observes, “ Perhaps it is historically true that no 
order of society ever perishes save by its own hand." 

But this is not ail. Even if the present emer- 
gency can be tided over and capitalistic-imperialism 
again be made dominant in the affairs of men 
humanity will have found not life but death, for 
that system carries within itself those seeds of 
future war whose harvest is destruction. 

They Will Not Take This Medicine 

Mr. Keynes lias a program that might help to 
avert such a disaster. He proposes, among other 
things, a great reduction in the German indemnity, 
an end of the enormous powers of the Reparation 
Commission, a European customs union, a new 
international loan, and a general cancellation of 
the debts the Allies owe to each other and to 
America. This country would of course make the 
chief sacrifice in thus renouncing a claim to ten 
billions of dollars. But while that sacrifice could 
be justified on the ejounds of enlightened self- 
interest as well as of humanity, provided that all 
nations, tutably Great Britain and France, drop 
their militaristic and imperialistic programs, it is 
iiKonceivable that America will consent to it. It 
is more Utopian to expect the nations to go as far 
as Mr. Keynes suggests than to expect them to go 
farther I The spiritual qualities, the revolution in 
the ideals and principles that guide conduct neces- 
sary for the carrying out of his proposals, would 
be more surely called forth by a more thorough- 
going plan that the one that he offers. 

For example, international cooperation can 
hardly be secured, even from a standpoint of en- 
lightened self-interest, if the internal affairs of 
every nation are carried on in accordance with the 
well known maxim, “ Every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost.'* Why should the 
people of America renounce ten billion dollars owed 
to them by other nations while they themselves 
still continue to pay a vast annual tribute to the 
private owners of national resources? What is 
really necessary is not tinkering here and there to 
make our present profiteering system work, but 
the establishment of the social order on the basis 
of new and finer motives, and of more rational 
economics.* 

America has a peculiar responsibility in these 
matters. We are the world’s great creditors. Here 
capitalism is still strong and powerful, strong 
enough perhaps to save the old order in Europe 
for a little while longer. No matter what order 
of society is established, American capital, or 
rather American goods, machinery, and the like, 
will be imperatively needed the world over. Lenin 
himself sees the necessity of making concessions 
to secure them. But the more money Europe owes 
to America, the more truly will America tend to 
dominate Europ^n affairs. Just as Republican 
France unhesitatingly supported the autocracy of 


•Consider for example the irrationality of a system 
which constrains Danish farmers to ship butter to Ameri- 
can markets when their next door neighbors are starving 
for such fats. 
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the " reddest ” of 
radicals who would 
propose some form 
of co-operation to 
take the place of the present system. 

In legal theory stockholders have well-t 
control over the industry in which they hj 
stock whether by inheritance, by gambling 
market, or by investment of liard-earr 
Though this arbitrary power of ownership 
of investors has been somewhat checked in 
by the growing strength of organized labor 
cases by legislation, 
nevertheless power slill 
resides in property and 
ownership rather than 
in life and labor of hand 
or brain. Can this situa- 
tion be ethically justi- 
fied? 

j Again there is the 
’ question of profits and 
I their distribution to 
] stockholders. The re- 
' cent coal strike has 
j vividly illuminated this 
i aspect of the problem. 

Men and women every- 
where — not thousands 
but millions of them — 
are asking by what 
moral right do private 
owners of coal fields re- 
ceive profits ranging, 
according to Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, as high as 2,000% 

' in 1917. and according 
to Mr. Glass to 800% in 
I subsequent years — the 

very years when sacri- 
fice was urged upon us 
all! 

Every day our news- 
papers tell of the mount- 
ing profit of those who minister to our neci 
for example is the Cuba Cane Sugar 
showing for the year ending, September 
increase in operating profit over the pre’ 
$3,000,000, most of which is to go to sh 
increased dividends, — and this in time of si 
It is significant that in general more thai 

• Basil VCaniCT former joint chairman of t 
Board charges that in 1917, "nearly half of the 
185 out of 404. actually earned profits on the 
ranging from 100% to 7356%." He also prrser 
gross profiteering in the wool, steel and pac 
which concealed their real profits even from the 
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Stockholders 


the income of resi- 
dents of the United 
States is now de- 
rived not from 

service rendered but from property owned. 

■ Criticism of this system now rumbling round the 
' world like thunder, is not silenced by saying that many 
; investments result in loss and not profit, or by asserting 
: that increased production (which assuredly our present 
: system is not securing in satisfactory fashion) rather 
I, than more equitable distribution is the way of salvation. 

■ The ethical question still remains. To what extent, if 
at all, are men justified 

in demanding dividends 
from an industry to 
which they make no di- 
rect and personal con- 
tribution? Do the social 
consequences of the 
present system consti- 
tute its adequate justi- 
fication ? Rather may 
not those critics of our 
social order be right 
who ascribe to the 
power and privilege in- 
herent in absentee own- 
ership a large part of 
the strife, the confusion, 
and the spiritual and 
artistic mediocrity of 
our present " civiliza- 
tion ” ? 

But in fairness let it 
be said that the investor 
of money as an indi- 
vidual does not always 
deserve the denuncia- 
tion which is heaped 
upon him in certain 
quarters. Although in 
theory he is absolute 
master, in practice he is 
usually well nigh power- 
-kss to make any effective contribution to the problem 

*of management. It is an ironical fact that it is the sav- 
) mp of the workers themselves, who ought to be most 
i mterested in the abolition of exploitation, which con- 
•titotes the kind of capital which the original investors 
on least control. The worker must provide for old 
»T or for dependents. Except in the case of certain 
•Sopetative ventures, that means that he must invest in 
pavings banks or insurance companies over whose use 
his funds he has no power of direction. Once he 
has deposited his money his function has to all intents 
. xid purposes ended 
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bledge themselves " to have re- 
jiaracter” of their investments, 
idder, of Wellesley, has made 
a " white list " of corporations 
the benefit of investors who de- 
prporations which best conform 
■s and wages and the like.* 

. ,ws which show the stirring of 
tr significant sign of the times is 
, V ,con of the Methodist Bishops; 


/. ■ table wage for laborers, which 
• jof way over rent, interest and 
’•jc Catholic Bishops who said, 
“/'t to a decent livelihood is the 
,^'apon industry. The employer 
. •>» reasonable living out of his 
no right to interest on his in- 
jnployees have obtainerl at least 
' }ly even those who believe that 
^ rder is ethically justifiable and 
’.gcd of abuses must agree with 
tents. 

, I an interesting movement has 
ige body of shareholders have 
setting forth the paramount 
trs to the income of industry. 
■ fc|- movement meet with an im- 
ps response among American 
_^urse, no mere declaration by 
Istice-loving shareholders can 
|e ills of the present industrial 
multiple and complex problems. 
■ ,,f<n to declare an honest desire 
j something. These are times 
a constructive service. The 
'jMKropose will at least give proof 
J^ew spirit in the hearts of men 
. J^se of comradeship with the 
• 'J^ihip which does not refuse to 
^l^e. It is only by the extension 
?1^.5kve may reasonably hope to see 
which most men know in their 
, B, brought about without gross 
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Saving the Children 

The following account is from a letter fn 
friend in Holland, dated December 21st, 1919. 

“ Every week we send two trainloads of foi 
the starving people in Austria and Germany 
matter where) twenty and thirty large fr 
wagons, and two wagons for the distributic 
the food. They return with hundreds of chi 
to stay two months in Holland as guests, 
should see the children pile out of the trams 
hear them. They come from Vienna and I 
pest and other Austrian and Hungarian cities. 

' Pathfinders ’, all lads, meet the children a 
station with shouts and hurrahs and conduct 
witli pride to the various homes provided for I 
The German trains arrive in the afternoon 
sometimes see the children coming in. The 
girls are giggling — the boys look as if they w 
they had on those nice suits the ‘ padvinders ’ ' 
but they hold their heads up as their strength 
mils. The weak ones are brought in wagons 
autos. What days for those little things to rei 
ber when they grow up. These trips to He 
will never be forgotten. The aid that Holla 
giving to those starved out lands is marvelous. 
Holland has ever befriended the oppressed 
ever will.” 

In the “Neue Zurcher Zeiiung " of D< 
ber 14th, 1919. Professor Dr. Emil Abderh 
writes from Halle " The dark streets of Hall 
deserted. The lack of coal makes it impo 
to light them. The clock strikes eleven. All 
sudden the lonely street becomes alive. E 
where are grown-up people laden with card] 
boxes, knapsacks, etc., each leading a littli 
or lass by the hand, streaming towards the 
tion. The children have labels hung on them, 
these are written the names of places: 1 

Berne, Zurich, Davos, etc. Childrm’s voice 
nounce proudly that they are invited to ts 
guests of friendly Swiss families. 

In the station the little ones are all linei 
There is a final w'aving of hands to the pa 
and they climb into the spnial train waitin 
them. There is no loud rejoicing, no boiste 
ness! The spirit of youth is lacking. Pal« 
hollow cheeked they sit there and discuss, 
wisdom beyond their years, the condition o 
exchange and such like matters. Just as quiet 
parents turn back home. 

Once again there is a concourse at the St 
The parents form an impenetrable wall alon 
platform. They are expecting tlieir children 
Patiently and anxiously they wait, for the tr 
late. Suddenly there is a stir in the crowd, 
train steams in. The whole station rings with 
rejoicing! Everywhere, wherever one looks 
rosy cheeks and bright eyes. The eyes o 
parents light up in their turn 1 Many hardly 
their children again. There is a loud buzzii 
talk. Happy hours again after all these 3 
Many a little one’s life has been saved. Hov 
it ever be possible to thank the self-sacri 
Swiss for what they have done.” 
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What Are Reformers Doing in Education? 

By RUTH McINTIRE 

Every hope for a new world depends upon « development of finer human trails and of a 
sounder knowledge than w« now pouea. That is why it is so vitrd that as a nation and as 
individuals we should pay more diligent attention to the subject of education. The facts brought 
out in the following article call for deep concern. 


T his country has readied a crisis in education. 
It is realized now by the public as well as by 
the experts that something must be done to 
maintain America’s reputation, but the concern is 
manifesting itself principally in plans for changes 
in university training, in technical and vocational 
instruction and in Americanization programs. It 
has yet to be generally realized tliat America's boast 
of “ universal education, free to all,” is today noth- 
ing but a boast and a tradition. The entire educa- 
tional structure of the nation rests upon elementary 
education, and elementary education has broken 
down. The bearing of this matter u|x>n our na- 
tional life has been emphasized recently by the 
National Child Labor Committee in a statement say- 
ing, ■' The child labor problem can never be solved 
without recognizing the fact that the schools actu- 
ally drive children into industry.” This marks a 
definite step towards a frank acknowledgment that 
child labor is not exclusively a question of legisla- 
tion hut is primarily a question of child nature. 

Some Appalling Facts 

fn tfie matter of education the year 1918-19 proved 
the inadequacy of our schools both to hold the chil- 
dren and to hold the teachers. Schools in all parts of 
the country, particularly in the rural districts, closed 
for want of teachers. Forty thousand more teach- 
ers left the schools than in normal times. Classes 
were consolidated, imposing on the teachers who 
did remain an even greater burden than before, and 
an unprecedented number of those teaching were 
inexperienced. In New York City, in a single day, 
more than 30,000 children for whom there were 
class-rooms but no teachers were sent home without 
instruction. Recent figures, compiled by the Na- 
tional Education Association, indicate that " more 
than 100,000 teaching positions in the United States 
are either without te.ichers or else supplied with 
teachers who are admittedly unqualified to teach.” 
The reason is to be found in the logical one of sup- 
ply, demand, and wages. The salaries of teachers 
for work that demands the highest obtainable abil- 
ity, training and personality are in general lower 
than those of clerks. 

The United States Commissioner of Education, 
whom no one can accuse of radicalism, has stated 
that the salaries of teachers will have to be doubled. 


But although the present value of the dollar relative 
to its value in 1914 is about 60 cents, only one of 
our large cities — Cincinnati — has raised its teachers’ 
salaries in accordance. In fact, eleven cities of 
over 100,000 population have made no advance 
whatever in this respect. 

In addition to the educational breakdown due to 
the teacher shortage, the schools are frequently 
quite incapable of holding the children in a physical 
sense. In New York atone there are now 232,347 
children on part-time or double shift in the elemen- 
tary schools. Thus nearly a quarter of a million 
children, or about one-fourth of the total school pop- 
ulation of the city, are compelled by law to go to 
school and yet are not given facilities for a real edu- 
cation. No new schools have been opened, and 
the VVork-study-Play plan which in thirty-three 
schools had helped to solve the problem of over- 
crowding, has been successfully " eliminated ” an<l 
the children returned to a truncated school day. 
Judging from reports of other localities this situa- 
tion is not peculiar to New York. 

Small wonder, then, that one million American 
children between 14 and 16 years of age leave 
school every year. Small wonder that of the chil- 
dren leaving school to go to work, less than one- 
third are influenced by actual poverty. In this con- 
nection Bernard Shaw’s recent words are to the 
point : 

“ When young people arc as free to walk out 01 a 
classroom where they arc bored by a dull teacher as 
grown-up people are to walk out of a theatre where 
they are bored by a dull playwright, the schools will 
be far more crowded than the theatres and the teachers 
far more popular than the actors.” 

The unwillingness of modem youth to embrace 
current educational methods results in the mainte- 
nance of expensive systems to gather in the num- 
bers of children who will not voluntarily attend 
school. Added to tliis is the cost of maintaining trtt- 
ant and reform schools. What is more, it pays to 
become a truant. For in truant schools and nowhere 
else, except in certain modern private schools and 
in a few experimental schools, is the attempt so 
successfully carried out to educate the whole child 
by interesting him in a numlicr of active pursuits. 
Thus the natural, selective function of the public 
school weeds out those youngsters who are more 
enterprising in their rebellion against the present 
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system, who are thereupon turned over to schools 
that to a greater degree fulfill the child’s needs. 
One is impelled to wonder if it would not be more 
effective to begin by giving to all children the best 
features of these truant schools, evolved as they are 
from practical experience. 

The Significance of Children’s Codes 

Hut the present question is : in what way, if at all, 
are social workers trying to meet this primary edu- 
cational problem? The greatest single advance is in 
the present agitation for children's codes — plans 
for the coordination and effective administration of 
all the laws relating to children within a given state. 
The relation may seem tenuous, for children's codes 
are subjects for legislatures; and legislation is 
notoriously inadequate in the supplying of children’s 
needs. But through the adoption of children’s codes 
in several states it appears that the limitations of 
law are being discovered, and an attitude created 
which will open the way for vitalized education. 

Ohio appointed the first children’s code commis- 
sion in 1911, and two years later the legislature 
passed most of the measures recommended. New 
H.impshirc and Minnesota followed two years later, 
succeeded by Kansas, Delaware, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, and Connecticut. In 1918 Missouri’s code 
commission published an exhaustive report after 
several years’ study of the existing laws and their 
administration. Its object was to consider the 
whole child in matters of health, education, labor, 
and protection from neglect and crime. Its object 
was even more prevention than cure ; thus for once, 
raising the practice of law-making from a hap- 
haaard avocation to a business-like effort based on 
actual conditions. 

The most important feature of this development, 
however, is probably unrecognized by the majority 
of people working for the adoption of children’s 
codes. The whole idea is impelling people to adopt 
a scientific habit of mind in dealing with all prob- 
lems of this character. The arguing from cause 
to effect is implicit. If we allow the mating of 
defectives we must have institutions to care for 
their offspring. If we do not compel children to at- 
tend school there will be child labor whether the 
law forbids it or not. The relation between mothers’ 
pensions and child labor is just as intimate, and be- 
tween juvenile delinquency, education and child 
labor. These are now acknowledged facts. The 
next logical and inevitable step is the acknowledg- 
ment of the inner relation between education, that 
is the kind of school, and the child labor. This is 
crucial; it lies unconfessed behind all the current 
discussion of salaries, illiteracy and truancy. Un- 
confessed. unless, that is. there is confession in the 


very term which we hear so often, " back-to-school 
drive." 

Children can be drawn back to school only 
through the existence there of something that inter- 
ests them more than employment. The connection 
between the public schools and certain features of 
modem industry is unavoidable. Exploitation is 
fundamentally a problem in lost identity and lack 
of opportunity. External circumstances may ren- 
der the condition barely acceptable or unendurable 
as the case may be, but the situation always contains 
the germ of oppression. While protection is sought 
against the sacred right of employers to exploit or 
of children to exploit themselves, can we overlook 
the fact that the traditional school may achieve 
the same result by subjecting all children to one 
process and one curriculum, by robbing them of 
initiative, responsibility, and independence, — that it 
may turn them out into the world totally unfit for 
assuming responsibility, for choosing an occupa- 
tion or for taking an intelligent interest in the art 
of living? 

Let Us Run the Schools in the Interest of 
THE Children 

The schools have not been run in the interest of 
the children any more than industry has been run 
m the interest of the workers, and as the industrial 
problem is being met in certain instances through 
the cooperative and responsible interest of workers 
in the organization and administration of the shops 
and factories, so we must finally arrive at the solu- 
tion of the complex child-labor-education problem 
by means of a radical reorganization on the basis 
of the needs and interests of those affected. 

This is all the more difficult to do because cliil- 
dren are strangely inarticulate and submissive when 
it comes to expressed consciousness of their de- 
mands. But behind the annual exodus from school 
there lies a tremendous revolutionary force, becom- 
ing articulate only through action. And the exploit- 
ers of child labor who profit by this instinct are per- 
haps not more to blame than the public at large who 
continue to inflict a formalized type of instruction 
well calculated to reduce children to a common 
mold, ripe subjects for future exploitation of all 
kinds. 

Paternalism is as misplaced here as in industry 
and government, and as opposed to our professed 
belief in democracy. Democracy in education 
means a willingness to be guided in our plans for 
children by their own unconscious, unexpressed 
needs. The final test of our purpose to destroy 
child labor lies in our willingness radically to alter 
the present school system in order to give scope to 
the vital impulses of childhood. 
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What Every Warden Knows 

By WINTHROP D. LANE 


W HAT has been the effect of imprisonment 
upon political offenders? Has it weakened 
their convictions? Have they yielded 
their opinions to the rigors of confinement, set an 
example of good conduct to their fellow inmates, 
or come forth worthier to be entnistc<i with the 
responsibilities and freedom of life in society? 

Nearly everybody has been answering these ques- 
tions but prison wardens. To them the receiving of 
such offenders has been a part of the day’s busi- 
ness. They have regarded them as occupying for 
the most part the same status as other prisoners— 
as presenting the same problems of reformation and 
discipline. They have fed and clothed them, tried 
to assimilate them into the rest of the prison popu- 
lation, put them to work and sought to fit them 
into the administrative scheme generally. VV’hen 
punishment has been deemed necessary, they have 
deprived them of meals, taken away their letter- 
writing privileges, withheld their “ good conduct 
time,” sent them to solitary confinement for days 
or even weeks at a time, kept them on bread and 
water, handcuffed their wrists to the doors of their 
cells so that they were compelled to stand for eight 
or nine hours a day; in short, have subjected them 
to all the customary penalties of a repressive 
penology. But they have not — until quite recently 
—told us what effect all of this has had upon the 
prisoner himself. 

What a terrible shock it must be to those who 
have participated in sending several thousand 
political offenders to prison during the past two 
and a half years, suddenly to be told that all of 
this time they have been violating the fundamental 
principles of American penology. Wliat must the 
federal government think of its own wisdom when 
prison wardens — the very people who might be ex- 
pected to agree with a policy of imprisonment — turn 
upon it and say that political offenders “ may be 
wholly without criminal bent and intent ” ; that they 
cannot “ be made subject to ordinary reformative 
influences ” ; that “ the grim steel-barred cell was 
not devised for their safe-keeping"; and that 
"their minds may be far beyond the reach of the 
elementary influences by which it is sought to re- 
claim the thief and the cracksman.” Surely these 
words will have a disquieting effect in quarters 
where it is assumed that prison sentences are the 
best antidote for all preaching of nonconformist 
doctrine. 

These sentences are quoted from the report of a 


special committee of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation. This is the largest and most representa- 
tive body of prison administrators in the country. 
The report of its special committee, read at the re- 
cent annual meeting in New York City, dealt with 
" Political Offenders and Their Status in Prison.” 
The members of this committee have studied the 
prison problem closely ; some of them have actually 
administered prisons for years. They were not in- 
terested in the political offender as such ; they were 
not even interested in the rights of free conscience 
and free speech. They regarded the problem be- 
fore them as purely penological. The fundamental 
principles of our penal system, they said, are two: 
first, tlie rehabilitation of the offender, and second, 
the protection of society in person and property. 
The commitment of men to jails and penitentiaries 
for political offenses, they declared, involves a de- 
nial of these principles because it “ spells punish- 
ment minus reformation.” And they continued: 

" The man who risks conflict with drastic laws for 
a political conviction, no matter how mistaken he may 
be from our point of view, or who in obedience to dic- 
tates of his conscience refuses assent to service pre- 
scribed in times of stress for all alike — such a man, 
we may judge him har.shly or leniently according to 
our standards, is a misfit in any prison. He may not 
disturb the routine of prison management and discip- 
line, but meekly conform to all that is exacted from 
him and endure every hardship or deprivation without 
a murmur. Yet what impression does it leave on the 
minds of his fellow convicts to witness that the non- 
criminal is made to fare exactly as the human dregs 
adjudgctl guilty of the most revolting offenses? Does 
it serve to clarify their muddled notions of the mean- 
ing and purpose of imprisonment? The rigors to 
which he is subjected may break the body of a political 
offender, but is it recorded that his spirit has been 
tamed, that he has recanted because of tne reforraativw 
measures employed to teach him other concepts of the 
state and men's relation to it? One of our maxims 
is that mere punishment avails not in making straight- 
living men out of crooks, but what other significance 
than punishment has incarceration as a common felon 
in the case of the political offender? It is not by this 
means that entrance is made to the souls of men and 
acceptance gained for different ideals." 

The committee did not criticise the laws under 
which political offenders have been condemned. 
Neither did they undertake to say what policy the 
government should adopt to protect itself or to 
safeguard administrative objects. Moreover, they 
distinguished between political offenders who have 
no purpose to commit crime, but who, because of 
technical violations of the law, are regarded as 
criminals, and those who, in furtherance of political 
objects, actually do commit crime and so enter the 
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ranks of “ common misdemeanants or felons.” 
With the second of these groups they said they had 
no concern. Neither were they interested in special 
leniency for political offenders. They said; 

" When it becomes necessary for the safety of the 
state, that the political offender must be separated from 
his fellows, let him be so separated, but under condi- 
tions that deprive him of avoidable martyrdom and its 
dire consequences. This means that he should be set 
apart from the common herd of evil-doers." 

To discuss in detail the kind and form of detention, 
said the committee, was not in place. 

How far the committee’s views may be the re- 
sult of the actual behavior of political offenders in 
prison — of their “ disturbance ” to management 
and discipline hinted at in the quotation above — 
can only be guessed at. Certain it is that the com- 
mandants of our disciplinary barracks (military 
prisons) have at times wished themselves well rid 
of all conscientious objectors. When large num- 
bers of such objectors were confined in solitary' 
cells at Fort Leavenworth last winter for refusing 
to work, other objectors voluntarily brought this 
punishment upon themselves as a protest against 
such treatment, so that for a time the “ hole ” lost 
its horrors even for the ordinary inmates. Then, 
too, the strike of inmates that occurred a few weeks 
later was in part led by the veo’ men who had suf- 
fered this attempt to break their wills. It is no 
secret tliat the officials of a state prison in which 
a famous woman “ political ” was confined found 
the efforts of this prisoner to carry on propaganda 
among the other inmates too skillful for them to 
stop; one official actually admitted that he felt 
nervous in her presence. In another prison a former 
instructor in philosophy gave a series of lectures on 
'■ The Illusions of Progress ” to the inmates of his 
cell wing ; every Monday and Thursday evenings all 
prisoners were invited to gather at the ” corner of 
Nutt and Rummy streets ” — to read an announce- 
ment conspicuously posted in the wing — to hear 
civilization, religion, morality, truth and other sub- 
jects discussed from the point of view of a con- 
demned felon. Technically this was no violation 
of the prison’s rules and the few guards who were 
posted in the wing were unable to grasp much of 
what the speaker said, so they did not consider it 
worth their while to interrupt him. Numerous 
other instances have occurred of men spreading in 
prison the very doctrines for which, or for 
conduct based upon which, they' were undergoing 
confinement. 

That the members of the committee of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association were aware of such incidents 
and possibly relied upon them to give force to their 
contentions is evident from their comments upon 
the militant suffragists. These suffragists served 


brief terms in the District of Columbia Workhouse 
at Occoquan, Va. 

"We are not concerned here,” says the report, " with 
their guilt or innocence, but only with that portion of 
their history which shows that these militants were 
completely out of place in a work-house, that they 
could not be made to submit to discipline fashioned to 
meet the needs of the derelicts of society, and that they 
therefore destroyed it for the entire institution. Mean- 
while their sufferings and trying experiences were 
utilized to cast ridicule on the law and its chosen rep- 
resentatives.” 

The report was read by Mr. John Koren, chair- 
man of the committee. Mr. Koren happens to be 
die representative of the United States on the Inter- 
national Prison Commission, a position which he 
holds by virtue of an appointment from the De- 
partment of State. Now, the Department of Jus- 
tice has so far refused to admit diat there is such a 
thing as a |HiIitical offender. W'hat we have, there- 
fore, is the spectacle of one government department 
denying the existence of political offenders while 
the official representative on a penological commis- 
sion of another discusses what to do with them. 

Light From An Unexpected Source 

The real significance of the report is two-fold. 
First, it presents prison sentences in a new light. 
These are shown to be not efficacious in themselves, 
but only in so far as they effect some change in 
conduct or mental life. Mere imprisonment is a 
bludgeon ; it may knock a man down and out for a 
lime, shut him up and keep him away from otliers 
so that he can do no harm to anybody but his 
fellow convicts, hut it has no inherent reformative 
value. It asks no questions : What wrong did this 
person commit ? Why did he commit it? WTiat kind 
of treatment will most benefit him? The whole 
value of a prison sentence lies in the purpose back 
of it, in the objects and methods of those who are 
in charge of prisons. Do the officials study the men 
and women under them? Do they take into account 
individual differences and varieties of temperament? 
Do they try to discover the causes of misconduct at 
their very source — in the habits, nature, environ- 
mental experiences and mental characteristics of 
those who have committed crime? And do they 
genuinely try to prescribe helpful treatment? Unless 
they do this, they are wasting time. Imprisonment 
needs to he supplemented by an intelligent effort to 
combat causes before it can claim the ambitious 
title of reformation. 

The second point of significance lies in the re- 
port’s contribution to political thought. While it 
would doubtless be too much to assume that every 
warden in the country agrees with its contentions, 
still the audience that listened received it with ap- 
plause and gave no sign of disapproval. This is 
highly encouraging to those who have been im- 
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presseu by the folly of trying to cope with intel- 
lectual and other kinds of nonconformity by the 
use of repression and the solitary cell. Most Euro- 
pean countries have long ago learned that ideas and 
conscience do not give way before the forces that 
have heretofore been used to curb the assailant 
and the porch climber. If we, too, are now learn- 
ing that lesson, and if our penologists will continue 
to remind us of it as often as need arises, there is 
hope that we may yet find a rational way of keeping 
agitation out in the open, and that whatever changes 
occur in our national life will come as the result 
of free discussion and not of a blind, eruptive pro- 


test against the effort to destroy discussion. 

" Bolshevism,” said Lloyd George, “ cannot be 
killed by the sword ” ; perhaps this is true of less 
violent forms of social upheaval, and we shall find 
that no type of heretical opinion, sincerely held, 
can be killed either by the sword or by the blunter 
edge of a prison sentence. Unfortunately we are 
still trying that method upon approximately fifteen 
hundred political offenders. Now that our penolo- 
gists have told us that this is wrong, perhaps we 
shall forget our past, start afresh and in some other 
way try to persuade our nonconfonnists that the 
opinions they hold arc wrong. 


Home Rule and Tank Rule 


O NE thing Mr. Lloyd George has accomplished 
by his latest proposals for an Irish settlement 
He has ended once for all tlie old claim, " Ireland is 
a purely domestic issue of the British Empire.” 
Even English newspapers admit that his recent 
speech was more of a bid for American than for 
Irish favor. No fewer than six times did he ap- 
peal to American analogies, and, as the London 
SatioH points out, each time, fallaciously. For 
example he made much of Northern resistance to 
secession. But the true analogy to the Irish strug- 
gle for freedom is the American Revolution, not 
the Civil War. For eight centuries England and 
Ireland have been not federal partners but con- 
flicting nationalities, held together by force, a fact 
which Irish Americans will not allow us to forget. 
The British Premier cannot have it I>oth ways. He 
seeks American support, and yet still guides his 
course by the star of the Empire, making its inter- 
ests, real or imagiilary, rather than any ethical 
principle the supreme test of his conduct. 

The American reply, at least the liberal American 
reply, can be put very simply. The peace of the 
world can never be maintained by imperialism 
resting on force, whether that imperialism is Gcr- 
TOn, British, or American. If we are to save our 
children or our children’s children from another 
war in which civilization itself may perish, we must 
work unswervingly toward the goal of a world 
federation of free peoples. When in the interests 
of the British Empire and its supposed military or 
naval necessities, self determination is denied to 
Ireland, that simple but fundamental principle is 
violated. British Government resting not on con- 
sent and cooperation but on tanks and machine 
pins, whether in India, Egypt or Ireland, is morally 
intolerable and is a menace to the peace of the 
world. 

The whole question with regard to any Irish 
proposal is whether it will satisfy the Irish people. 
Nobody pretends that Mr. George’s new proposals 
meet this test. An analysis of their provisions 
reveal so many defects simply from the standpoint 
of efficient governmental machinery as to justify 
the question whether Mr. George ever seriously 


intended his proposals to be adopted. Says the 
London Nalion of January 3rd: 

"The new Bill goes to Ireland, but it is not of 
Ireland. No Irish party will accept it. No repre- 
sentative Irishman advised its production. Sinn I'ein 
Ireland will treat it merely as a proclamation of war, 
and Ulster, discerning its lack of seriousness w'il] cold 
shoulder and finally reject it.” 

The bill leaves Ireland in England’s possession. 
“ The Army of occupation with its tanks and 
aeroplanes, will still be encamped on her soil, and 
Dublin castle will remain, to direct it—” Ireland 
is to have no real fiscal autonomy, much less inde- 
pendence. Nearly half the total revenue of Ireland 
is allocated to Imperial needs though one of 
Ireland’s causes for dissatisfaction is her dislike 
of the whole system of imperialism. The Bill 
“ weakens Ireland economically, and may arrest her 
later progress to a state of comparative comfon. 
And it exacerbates the strife.” It creates “ two 
Irish provinces but no Ireland.” 

Such is an English appraisal of the measure 
which is commended to American support. Already 
its failure is apparent. In the Irish municipal 
elections just completed, Irish Republicans have 
gained control of about 75 per cent of the districts. 
By a kind of informal alliance with labor, Sinn Fein 
has even reduced the Unionist representation in 
the Belfast Council from 52 to 37. The vote is the 
more accurately indicative of Irish feeling because 
it was taken under an admirable plan of propor- 
tional representation. 

These facts speak louder to Americans than 
Lloyd George’s sophistries and all the dangers of 
an unsolved Irish problem will continue unabated. 
To Anglo-American economic, commercial, and 
perhaps naval and military rivalry, will increasingly 
be added the bitterness of those Americans of Irish 
descent who cannot believe in British faith or honor 
in any international relationship so long as the land 
of their fathers is governed like a conquered 
province. 

Englishmen talk of a free Ireland as a menace 
to England. May she not rather prove a friend 
and bulwark to the England which dares to try the 
way of generosity and of justice? 
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Co-operation in an American Feudal Fief 

By JAMES PETER WARBASSE 


“A’ 


TTENTION Citizen I ” was the caption 
on the handbills which announced a mass 
meeting in a mining town in southern 
Illinois for the purpose of organizing a co-operative 
society and establishing a store to play a role in the 
drama of the high cost of living. 

Wasettah has 2,500 population. Its industry is 
the coalmine. There are 700 organized miners and 
400 workers organized in other crafts. So far so 
good for the freedom of labor. But there is some- 
thing else in Wasettah besides tabor. 

Wasettah has a feudal lord. Labor supports his 
lordly castle on its broad shoulders. It works and 
eats by his bounty. If he has two new automobiles 
each year it is true also that the workers live decent- 
ly, have abundance of food, adequate clothing, and 
good houses. There is no flagrant poverty nor want 
in Wasettah. But history is full of instances in 
which serfs too have been well fed, clothed and 
housed. How free are the men of Wasettah? 


The mine is owned by Emil R. Hogan. His son 
is superintendent. Also the same Hogan is presi- 
dent of the only bank in Wasettah, of the brewery, 
of the brick-yard, of the creamery, of the building 
and loan association, of the chamber of commerce, 
of the two mines at Wasettah and two other nearby 
mines, and of a commission house in the neighbor- 
ing metropolis. He is said to be president or direc- 
tor of seventeen organizations. These organizations 
all have to do with the employment of the labor 
or the supplying of the necessities of life of the 
people of Wasettah. His son is mayor of the town. 
The farmers whose mortgages he holds sell their 
produce at his market. 

The significant fact from the standpoint of the 
Co-operative Movement is that Hogart and Son 
own the store of the town. This is a handsome 
building which houses a department store, handling 
grirceries, dry goods, clothing, and miners’ supplies. 
Miners have to furnish their own tools. That means 
they must supply themselves with lamps, drills, 
wrecking powder, fuses, picks and shovels. Hogart 
sells them. Incidentally there is anotlicr small store, 
but the seal of Hogart is on it. The mine pay-office 
is in Hogart’s store. The men arc not paid at the 
mine but at the store semi-monthly at 4:30 p. m., 
just too late to catch the train to Nellville where 
the necessities of life can be bought for ten to 
fifty per cent, less than at Wasettah. For example, 
Hogart gets 40 cents apiece for shovel handles; 


the miners have a co-operative society at Staunton, 
111., which sells tliera at 20 cents and returns to the 
miner a to per cent, savings-return (dividend) 
on his purchases. 

Credit is given to the miners at the store. Any- 
thing they owe is deducted from the pay envelope 
before it is handed to them. The fact that this is 
in violation of the statute law need not concern a 
feudal lord. The miners’ union keeps its money in 
Hogart’s bank, but is paid no interest. Last month 
they had $2,7CX) there. This is loaned by the bank 
to the farmers on gilt-edged security at 6 per cent, 
.and juggling, which runs the rate up to to per 
cent. Hogart or his subsidiaries own the houses in 
which most of the miners live. The rents are ex- 
orbitant. A group of houses has recently been built 
which cost $I,4<X) apiece and are sold to the miners 
for $3,000. Some inst.ances were reported to me 
of men being guaranteed jobs if they bought a 
house, and being refused a roof unless they bought 
one. 

The miners work less th.an four days a week. 
They want to work full time. The coal is there in 
abundance waiting to be dug. But it does not suit 
the economic interests of the Hogarts to adopt a full 
time program. For their idle time there is no 
library nor community center. Tlie co-operative 
society aims to take care of these needs. It is 
therefore a dangerous thing; it is not good for 
feudal lords to have workers to read and discuss 
their problems together. 

The Fifty-Five Men of Wasettah 

There are sixty-five successful co-operative socie- 
ties in Illinois conducting their own stores. A few 
of the miners of Wasettah thought they might do 
the same thing. They had John H. Walker come 
down and speak to them, and as a result of the 
enthusiasm which he created they decided to go 
ahead. They organized the society, got thirteen 
miners to sign for $2,000 worth of stock, asked 
me to come and speak, and proceeded to arrange 
a mass meeting for a Sunday afternoon. I shall 
never see a lovelier day nor meet better men than 
George C. Auberger, Walter Olson, Henry Did, and 
John Reider, the officers of the Co-operative As- 
sociation and of the miners' union. They had ex- 
pected 1,000 men at the meeting. Seventy were 
present. Fifty of these were miners, five were 
farmers. These men were earnest and steadfast. 
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The annoyance of a disturbing gang of hoodlums 
failed to make an impression. Tlie fact that the 
Board of Trade had met a few days before and 
that the word had gone forth that any miner who 
attended the mass meeting or interested himself in 
the Co-operative Movement would lose his job 
failed to affect the fifty miners of Wasettah. Some 
of them said that if they lost their jobs there were 
belter jobs elsewhere; others said that if the State 
organization of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica could not handle the matter they would know 
the reason why. All were sanguine and firm. All 
were confident that the United Mine Workers 
would stand by them. One thing we know : there 
are fifty miners and five farmers at Wasettah who 
are of the stuff that freedom is made. But what 
of the other 900 ? 


The local physician and several other neutral 
citizens wanted to go to the meeting; but in the 
fief of a feudal lord they know that it behooves 
them to play safe. None are free excepting those 
who have within them the reckless spirit of revolt 
against the injustices of the dominant forces. It 
is so in all feudal communities. 

This condition is not peculiar to Wasettah. It 
prevails in thousands of industrial cities. And 
where this is not the case, the same feudal princi- ^ 
pie is represented by a group or class in the eco- 
nomic organization of the community. It comes 
to the same thing, so far as the serf is concerned, 
whether his lord is an individual or a master class. 


■ With the exception of the names of the author and 
John H. Walker, and Staunton, 111 ., the names of per- 
sons and places in this article are fictitious. 


Open for Discussion 

Letters to the Elditor on Current Questions 


"Smiling Vienna** 

W ESTERDAY I read an article in the Paris “Matin” 
* about “Smiling Vienna.” The writer said that 
rt was quite refreshing to sec how little the Viennese 
have lost of their former mirth. 

Yes, he is right, there are still some people who 
smile in V'icnna. But who are they? They live in 
the big hotels, rich fugitives from Poland and Hun- 
pr>', war profiteers and new comers from abroad, 
business men of easy conscience and more or less 
young ladies of easy virtue, the only internationalists 
who have not failed us during the war! A world of 
infamy once masked and hidden now flaunts itself in 
broad daylight. These smiling people without any 
social feeling, corrupt to the core, are making the 
most of their brief day, well knowing that tomorrow 
bring them their just punishment. 

The foreign journalist visiting the city does not take 
the trouble to look below the surface, he observes with 
astonishment that “the Viennese” arc drinking, eating 
1 !h! making merry, wires the information to his news- 
wper. it is print^ and behold, the legend of “Smiling 
Vienna.” 

But go into the homes of our school teachers, our 
doctors, our small shopkeepers and clerks, to go where 
the workers live, you will not find much smiling there. 
We are enduring a winter without coal, without warm 
clothitig. Our babies arc dying by thousands for want 
of food and warmth. The help that is coming from 
Kcgland and America means a great deal to us, but 
our misery' is growing daily to such a ghastly extent 
that all attempts to lessen our suffering seem useless. 

That is the truth about Vienna. The world must 
know it and spurn the lies that tell about our smiles. 
Vienna, December 1919. Anna Nussbaum. 

The Cant of Our Talk About Liberty 
VU Hat we need today is idealism which will not 
_ compromise; idealism which will force us to sac- 
rifice our so-called “civilization,” root and branch, if 
5twill not give way to the new world order. I believe 
wr .^nglo-Saxon civilization has its roots in the blood 


of subject peoples, and that we arc poisoned. To talk 
of perpetuating that civilization for a day is repellant. 
To talk about “liberty” or the maintenance of such 
liberty as wc have known in the past is terrible to my 
manner of thinking. Wc do not need the revival of 
old liberties, wc need a new idea of liberty; not a 
liberty for ourselves in order that w’e may “help” the 
subject peoples (that is an English idea) ; but we 
must withdraw from every' comer of the earth as 
conquerors; then only shall wc have true liberty. 

New York City. A. S. 

An American Negro Pointe the Way 
Xl^E only wish that it were possible to live our lives 
simply, making our contribution quicth' as wc go 
about our daily tasks. But it can not be. The terrible 
phantom of prejudice lurks about us on all sides, and 
even when w'c think we have escaped it for a time, 
wc find it hovering near, disguised in form perhaps, 
but more sinister and insidious with each hateful and 
cowardly attack. 

Our reactions to this are as varied as they arc 
human. At first we were wont to accept it in much 
the same philosophical spirit as one does death and 
taxes. All people crave happiness, and thinking about 
our lot made us unhappy, and so for a time we ceased 
to think. Things were as they were and we did not 
sec how we could make them otherwise. The things 
society permitted us to enjoy w’c enjoyed; and with 
those she denied us we did not concern ourselves. 
That this made us provincial is the penalty society as 
well as wc have had to pay. 

Some of our good friends then began to read the 
Bible to us, and wc began to think. They read us 
much of obedience, service, love and justice. We lis- 
tened, hut did not understand as we pondered these 
things in our hearts. 

Then we began to read for ourselves. And wc knew 
that justice had fled the earth. Our souls were filled 
with hate. We detested everything about them, these 
fellow countrymen of ours; their patronizing attitude, 
their dutiful interest in the oppressed, their ill con- 
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cealed attempt to make us ever servants, and their 
whispered fear lest wc, too, should think and know. 

We grew bitter and sullen until we came to realize 
that hatred bred only haired, and that the evils of 
the world being man-made can be remedied by man. 

Toward our countrymen oppressors wc then felt an 
infinite pity that their souls were dwarfed, that they 
had lost their early vision of justice. 

With this awakened realization our own task be- 
comes clearer. We must be humble, not in the sub- 
servient manner which is the mark of serfdom, but 
in that conscious humility which inherits the earth; 
wc must work, not from fear, but because of the joy 
it brings and because the world will be the poorer 
without our gifts; and we must love, not because love 
will be returned to us ten, nay a hundred fold, but 
because only then do wc begin truly to live. 

Then will it come to pass that the things for which 
America has stood will once more be restored to civ- 
ilization — through the very least of her citizens, the 
American Negro. Ruth Anna Fisher. 

New York City. 


approve. .All success to the most ” Christian ** paper 
1 know.” — We < a deal of criticism for using th.al word 

Christian but wc think it means what you think it means. 

E, H. M. (San Jose, Illinois) — “ Your October number 
received last week is full of first-class information, the 
real stuff wc need so much in these trying days.” — Thank 
you. If you come across any items of news which you 
think ought to be more widely known send tlicm along 
to us. W'c'll try to use them. Wc wish more of our 
re.-idcrs would help us in this way. 

J. D. L. (Dewar, Oklahoma) — “These are hard times 
for the underdogs and I am one of them. After having 
been on strike (1 am a mine worker) six weeks for the 
means to buy a morsel more of bread I am now lying on 
my back in bed with the flu and chills. Mind you I am 
not complaining, but it pains me for not ^ing able to 
comply with many social duties. My subscription to The 
l^orld Tomorrow has been due for quite a while. I am 
unable to send any money now, but as soon as I am up I 
will send it.” — Wc will gladly keep your name on our list 
until you are ready to send the dollar along. Many thanks 
for the namc.s and addresses of your friends. Wc have 
>cnt a sample copy to each. Here's hoping you get well 
soon. 


Making Ut Pay to Put Con$oription Ooer 

H ERE’S a brand new one! 

As you know, the National Guard forces are 
down in Washington pushing vigorously for a bill 
which provides, among other things, for compulsory 
military training in the high schools and colleges. 
They are very active; their propaganda is vigorous and 
on a good big scale. You will be interested, therefore, 
to learn where some of their money comes from. I 
have just learned that at a meeting of National Guard 
officers in New York city last August, they calmly 
decided to have the various slate ffovernments con- 
tribute to the Guard's propaganda fund on the basis 
of $760 for each National Uuard regiment. 

I learned of this quite accidentally, through the re- 
fusal of Attorney General Webb of California to sanc- 
tion the proposed diversion of state funds to that pur- 
pose. But the Adjutant General of the California Na- 
tional Guard, in defending his request for state funds 
to be used for these purposes, declared that the states 
of New York, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Colorado have already contributed ofificially to 
that fund. 

I can’t vouch for the accuracy of this statement but, 
in a sense, it doesn’t matter. The point is that the 
National Guard is frankly out after state funds for 
its propaganda work. May I urge your readers to 
write to their Ck)vemors and ask them if they have 
sanctioned any such use of public moneys and if so, 
will they please say on what grounds. Of course, 
there's no need to be rough ! Let us just show a sort 
of deadly interest in the subject 
It may seem like a mere skirmish, but it must be won. 
Otherwise the papers will be flooded one of these days 
with cartoons and press stuff boosting the National 
Guard bills and some people will be wondering where 
they came from! 

In the meantime the American Union Against Mili- 
tarism needs about $ 1,200 for additional printing and 
publicity to get ready for the big fight in March. 

Charles T. Hallinan, 

Secretary A. U. A. M. 
Westory Building, Washington, D. C. 

An»u)^r$ to Correapondentt 

G. W. H. (Newtonville, Mass.) — “I liavc to read such a 
deal in newspapers and magazines that I disagree with, 
or abominate, that it is a rare joy to be able to retire for 
a few minutes with a thing in print that one can mostly 


B. D. (New York City) — “All my friends are either 
Democrats, Republicans or heathen. I have sent, with 
disastrous results, The New Republic to a Republican and 
The Nation to a Democrat. I don't dare send The World 
Tomorrow to any of the heathen.” — Well, let’s be patient — 
things are moving. Here’s the New York Bar Association 
coming to the rescue of the Socialists. Isn't this a good 
time to try a sample copy on one of the heathen? 

E. C (Boston, Mass.)— “I hope that the spirit of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation may pervade the message of 
The World Tomorrow. I am sometimes just a little 
troubled by the bitterness that creeps into some of your 
articles and am even more troubled when sarcasm appears. 
God has never hurried. This old world isn’t finished yet 
and He hasn't lost faith in the ultimate triumph of right- 
eousness.” — We appreciate your friendly critiasm. There 
is a bitterness which is barren, and a hate which only 
destroys. From these wc pray to be delivered. But there 
is a love of one's fellow creatures which justifies denuncia- 
tion and sarcasm in dealing with cruelty, oppression and 
hypocrisy. To support this opinion we can appeal to the 
practice of the greatest of prophets and teachers — even to 
Jesus himself. Wc share your faith in “the ultimate 
triumph of righteousness.” only we want to remind men 
that almost 2(X)0 years ago Jesus preached the coming of 
the acceptable year of the Lord. Wc do not ask God to 
hurry; we do ask men to try to catch up with His plans. 


DO IT NOW— Call No. 2 

r HE Senate has passed a very drastic sedi- 
tion bill. The House is considering an 
even more drastic bill, carrying with it the 
death penalty, which Soviet Russia is abolish- 
ing/ These bills lend themselves to judicial 
interpretation which will, in effect, moke it 
within the power of federal officials to stifle 
radical discussion on the ground that it may 
lead to violence. Disagreement between the 
two Houses gives us a little time. IVeite, 
therefore, at once to the Civil Liberties Bureau, 
41 Union Square, New York City, for a full 
analysis of both these measures. Telegraph 
your senators and representatives that we hdve 
law enough to deal with real crimes and do 
not need to copy Russian Csardom. 
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The Tragedy of the Latin American 

Proletarian 

By G. ARBAIZA 

Thu story of industrial conditions in South Jmarica demands our earnest consideration. As. 
surediy human brotherhood U a mockery so long as our fellow creatures live under such con. 
ditions oi are here described. 


S OUTH of California, on the plains and moun- 
tains and islands stretching all the way from 
Mexico to Patagonia, there are more than 
forty million men who toil without knowing the 
meaning of life. They are a vast, scattered, silent 
drove of dumb creatures who have never raised 
their heads. To call them " labor ” would be a sar- 
casm. They are slaves of bronze skin, Indian slaves 
conquered centuries ago. They are not class con- 
scious; they are not even herd conscious. They till 
the soil, they labor in mines, forests and factories. 
They are allowed to procreate and live just as 
cattle arc allowed to procreate and live. If beef 
could be obtained out of human flesh, these men 
s'ould be live stock. They are ignored by civiliza- 
tion, and what is worse, forgotten by the heart of 
man. 

The bulk of this population is Indian. In smaller 
numbers, there are Negroes, mulatos, mestizos, etc. 
They do not form the entire working population of 
Latin America, but they constitute the saddest and 
at the same time the most serious aspect of the 
labor problem there. In the most populated dis- 
tricts, especially along the coast, I.atin American 
labor is highly org.inized. The Argentine strikes at 
the beginning of this year, when hundreds of thou- 
sands of men walked out, were a test and proof of 
fiScient organization and solidarity. Argentine, 
»ith its cosmopolitan labor population composed of 
■ arious European elements, stands at the head of 
the labor movement in Latin America. But against 
t»o million organized workers in the more densely 
mhabited regions, there are forty million outcasts 
"ho endure a wretched existence, who are under- 
(nid or not paid at all, and who never see nor enjoy 
the wealth that their hands produce. 

It is these outcasts who obtain the sugar which 
is speculated with in New York; they cut the lum- 
hcr which is exported to Europe and made into 
Ixautiful furniture for the homes of rich Parisians; 
they raise the cattle whose meat is served on the 
tables of London restaurants; they dig out of the 
earth the minerals which arc coined and stored in 
the richest vaults of the world. Civilization receives 
many useful and valuable things from these pariahs, 
httt gives nothing in return. 


In some cases the.se unhappy slat es do not work 
to live. They work to die. They are forced to do 
work which is fatal to human health, and their em- 
ployers deliberately and knowingly drive them to 
death ; for example, in the .Amazon region in the 
extraction of india rubber. Lord Bryce bitterly 
denounced these criminal employers a few years 
ago. If the South Americans of the upper cla.sscs 
were less self-complacent than they are, we should 
have in the United States and other countries a 
score of relief and philanthropic agencies telling of 
the horrors inflicted on the Indian workers, just as 
there are totlay organizations for the relief of the 
Armenians. But the Southern bourgeois is not in- 
clined to confess the sins of his civilization, and in 
any case he takes tlie slavery of the native Indian 
for granted. 

In some cases the Indians do not work for wages. 
They are dragged to work by force. It is the 
enganchc. Enganchar means to entrap and to catch. 
It is the hunting of men, to use them in industry or 
in political revolution. Even governments them- 
selves sometimes employ the enganche for recruit- 
ing purposes. The proletarians who are thus driven 
to work may or may not be paid. It was against 
this tyranny that the first Pan-American Socialist 
I.atK)r Congress held last April in Buenos Aires 
passed a resolution declaring that “ it is a disgrace 
to South America and a demonstration of the bar- 
barism of tlie ruling classes that in several of its 
regions widespread slavery under a system called 
peonage (conchado, enganche) is found." 

Clericalism, the Enemy 

However, all the outcries of the philanthropists, 
all the resolutions of labor congresses have not al- 
tered the situation nor will they alter it. The social 
evolution of an enslaved population living under 
such conditions cannot be accomplished all at once 
Labor reforms would not be enough; very likely 
they would not l>e effective at all. For the problem 
is not only political and economic, it is a religious 
problem. It is religion, the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, which holds the South American proletariat 
in political and economic slavery by its pervading 
influence in politics, its power in education and it« 
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sway over the minds of the masses. 

Evolution through social reform is only possible 
where there is a developed labor organization. The 
great bulk of Latin American workers are not or- 
ganized, indeed it is doubtful whether as yet they 
are capable of being organized. They lack the 
necessary spirit. They have been held in the leth- 
argy of Catholicism for four centuries. Before an 
economic upheaval is possible there must first be a 
revolution of the mind. Occasionally the workers 
here and there rebel against their economic condi- 
tions, and sometimes political revolutions are suc- 
cessful because the rebellious faction finds adher- 
•ents among the discontented workers. Even Indian 
insurrections, represented as racial conflicts, are in 
fact economic outbreaks. But a social movement of 
the whole proletariat must be a fully conscious 
movement, and not until the Latin American worker 
is conscious of the shackles which the Church has 
put upon him will he be able to stand up and win 
his way to freedom. 

In North America the white settler has practically 
exterminated the Indian race. In South America, 


the European conqueror mutilated the Indian race 
but spared its life. That is why there is now 
a South American Indian proletariat. And the 
Catholic religion is the instrument which has made 
that proletariat docile and submissive. So long as 
the Indian worker fears the divinities and saints 
that his masters have imposed upon him, he will 
fear his masters. 

Therefore in Latin America the religious ques- 
tion comes before the social and economic questions. 
That is why all the great reformers of the South- 
ern continent devote their chief strength to fighting 
the fanaticism, bigotry, and the fear-psychology 
which the Roman Church has imposed upon the 
workers. 

The spreading of radical ideas among the ranks 
of organized labor in South America will, of course, 
ultimately weaken the church's hold and thus aid 
the liberation of the Indian proletariat. But that 
liberation will not finally be achieved until the 
awakened workers of the whole continent recognize 
Catholic clericalism as their most powerful enemy 
and meet it face to face in crucial conflict. 


Aids to Clear Thinking About Russia 


F or many months calls for information on Rus- 
sia and on Bolshevism have been piling up on 
my desk. Is there any certainty about Russian con- 
ditions or is it all guess work? What arc the best 
books on Lenin and his political philosophy? Why 
docs The JVortd Tomorrow ignore John Spargo’s 
book on Bolshevism? These are typical questions, 
and to answer them is not an easy problem. First, 
as to the best books to read. I am tempted to recom- 
mend to all those who wish to get a sympathetic 
approach to both the good and evil of Bolshevism, 
a volume easy of access — though, to be sure, com- 
piled before the word Bolshevism was current — 
with the suggestion that they read the fifth chapter 
of an article by St. James, especially the first few 
verses; al.so (in the same volume) the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and twenty-third chapters of a book by St. 
Matthew, and, if they have time, the whole of St. 
Luke’s contribution. 

As to more modern works, there is at present no 
one comprehensive book on the subject of Bolshe- 
vism. There is perhaps too much to be said from 
too many angles to make such a book possible, at 
least at this stage of our knowledge. In regard to 
revolutionary Russia, however, to my mind, there 
is one bonk of permanent value which no one can 
read without feeling that he h,as been t>ermitted to 
look at the actors and scenes in one of the most 
profound and moving dramas in human history. 
Tills is Arthur Ransome’s " Russia in 1919,” 
(Huebsch, New York). His clean cut descriptions 
reveal neither gods nor devils, but men — men of 
dauntless and unselfish purpose whose strength has 
been proof against incredible difficulties, and whose 


faith is today shaping the whole course of human 
thought on social aflairs. Ransome’s book bristles 
with quotable passages. Here, for example, is the 
story of what the Committee of State Construction 
has already achieved. Pavlovitch, its head, telling 
how the necessity of fighting on so many fronts in- 
terferes with constructive work— even with the sup- 
ply of firewood to Moscow — says to Mr. R.ansome: 

" Today is the first day for two months that we have 
been able to warm this building. We have been work- 
ing here in overcoats and fur hats in a temperature 
below freezing point. . . . Many of my as.sistants 
have fallen ill. Two, only yesterday, had to be taken 
home in a condition something like that of a fit, the 
result of prolonged sedentary work in unheated rooms. 
1 have lost the use of my right hand for the same 
reason.” He stretched out his right hand, which he 
had been keeping in the pockets of his coat. It was an 
ugly sight, with swollen immovable fingers, like the 
roots of a vegetable. 

The Allies and Associated powers will not find 
it an easy ta.sk to defeat the sort of spirit this story 
illustrates. This, then, seems to me the one indis- 
pensable book for those who want intelligently to 
discuss the Russian problem. 

If we read in addition "The Soviet Constitution 
and Decrees,” John Reed’s " Ten Days that 
Shook the World” (Boni and Liveright), I.enin's 
" The Soviets at Work,” and Bullitt’s account of 
his mission to Moscow, publi.shed by B. W. Huebsch, 
we shall be covering the field fairly well. 

The Case Against Bot,snE\TSM 

The vast mass of anti-Bolshevik newspaper propa- 
ganda is almost worthless. When it is not false in 
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itself, it is false in its emphasis. For us to judge 
Bolshevism by atrocity stories — many of which are 
obviously made out of whole cloth — is as if Rus- 
sians were asked to judge America by our hideous 
Ijnchings, or England by the recent cold-blooded 
massacre at Amritsar. 

Of course there is an anti-Bolshevik case which 
should be heard. To some degree it is expressed 
in John Spargo’s "Bolshevism" (Harper Bros., 
New York). His book has had wide vogue but I 
do not find myself able to accept the judgment of 
some of my correspondents as to its high value, — 
and this that not merely because of W’illiam Hard’s 
exposure in The New Republic (July 9 and Au- 
gust 20, 1919), of the author’s unfair use of mate- 
rial, but because Mr. Spargo simply has not got 
the qu.alifications necessary for the role he assumes 
of authoritative historian and idealistic critic of 
Bolshevism. He has not been in revolutionary Rus- 
sia, and does not speak the Ru.ssian language. He 
writes with true odium Iheologiaim as a Marxian 
critic of a sect of Marxians whose creed is some- 
what different from his own. lie criticizes Bolshe- 
vism for its faith in violence and its espousal of 
"the dictatorship of the proletariat.” though he 
himself was an ardent and uncritical sti]>porter of 
the .Allies in the war and of " the dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie" (to use socialist terminology), 
which has prevailed especially since 1914 in France 
and England, and since 1917 in America. 

Arthur Bullard’s " The Russian Pendulum, 
.Autocracy, Democracy, Bolshevism” (Macmillan, 
N. Y.), is on the whole a more just criticism of 
Bolshevism, but it must be remembered that the 
author was not in Russia during the more con- 
structive stages of the Soviet regime but was em- 
ployed by our government as an anti-Bolshevist 
propagandist in Siberia. Many of his prophecies 
and constructive suggestions in the chapter " Hands 
off or stand by ” have alreadj' been refuted by the 
march of events, and it is difficult to understand by 
what moral right Mr. Bullard condemns Lenin’s 
dictatorship while speaking calmly of so imperialis- 
tic a solution as a control of Russia by the League 
of Nations or by one strong nation after the manner 
of " the pre-war r^ime in Egypt.” 

So far as my knowledge goes, the most candid 
and intelligent statement of the case against Bol- 
shevism from a frankly conservative standpoint is to 
be found in Professor Emery’s article, " Under 
Which King, Bezonian," in The Yale Review for 
July 1919. He at least realizes the true nature 
of the conflict, and knows that it springs from funda- 
mental differences of economic interest and of gov- 
ernmental theory, rather than, as the newspaper 
m)ih has it, the personal malevolence against the 
human race of a few plotters mostly Jews hired by 
German gold to make trouble for the righteous 
champions of the existing order. 

Some Unanswered Questions 

It is, of course, impossible as yet for us to form 
sound and detailed opinions on Russian conditions. 
But, at least, some things are clear. We know the 
theory of Bolshevism or Communism. We know 
that although it owes its present power to a com- 


bination of circumstances and events not likely to 
be immediately duplicated in such countries as Eng- 
land or America, the contagion of Bolshevist ideas 
cannot be permanently checked by any process of 
intellectual quarantine. We know, too, that the 
Soviet Government has such vitality as to defeat all 
the bitter and determined foes allied against it, and 
at the same time take long steps toward the attain- 
ment of its ideals.* Obviously it could not have 
won this large measure of success without the 
adherence of the great mass of the people. 

But when all this has been said many unsolved 
questions remain. Communism has been obliged to 
make important concessions in its economic theory 
in order to hold the support of the peasants. How 
much farther must this spirit of compromise go? 
Lenin and the more conservative wing of the Rus- 
sian communists believe that it is ncces.sary to make 
certain carefully guarded concessions to foreign 
capitalists in order to rebuild the industrial machine. 
What will be the effect of these further concessions 
upon the working out of Communist ideals? Again, 
the most internationally minded of all governments 
owes much of its success to the support of Russian 
nationalist sentiment, which, above all things, detests 
foreign invasion. Under changed conditions can 
the Soviet government maintain the present reli- 
gious fervor of its internationalism? The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat has gained support both at 
home and abroad from those who on principle are 
opposed to all dictatorship, but who vastly prefer 
Lenin to Kolchak or to any other reactionary capi- 
talistic imperialist. What will happen when danger 
from the latter source is removed? 

Yet another question arises, — how successful have 
the Soviets been in organizing production? Is the 
economic breakdown of the old regime, followed 
at once by the .Allied blockade and the long struggle 
with a host of enemies on five fronts, solely respon- 
sible for the starvation in Russia or have the indus- 
trial leaders been unable to arouse the people lo the 
necessity of work and efficient production? Only 
peace and the restoration of trade and communica- 
tion will give us the answer to these questions. 

But at least the books I have named can help us 
to form some judgment as to the real issue between 
Bolshevism and its opponents. On the one hand we 
hear it denounced as a menace by those whose priv- 
ileges it attacks or by those who cannot conceive 
a world without profit, rent and interest. Mo.st of 
this opposition camouflages itself behind talk of 
Bolshevik coercion and atrocities, but it is not diffi- 
cult to see that its real concern is not for liberty 
but for property. When these critics are not frankly 
selfish they are pessimistic. They cannot believe 
enough in human nature to think that now or in 
any future time men can achieve a great brother- 
hood, all of whose members will work for the com- 
mon good. And this despite the fact that the larger 
part of the western world long ago nominally em- 
braced a religion which holds out precisely this hope. 

•Writers in such conservative papers as the I-ondon 
Times and the Paris Dcfcafi have recently praised .Soviet 
educational work, and even its political enemies have en- 
dorsed the Soviet’s general system of marriage laws and 
land law-s. 
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On the other hand. Bolshevism is criticised, and 
for my own part 1 believe with justice, from an 
opposite standpoint by those who cannot believe 
that it is possible to attain the ultimate ideals of 
Communism by the method of the proletarian dic- 
tatorship with all the hate and bitter intolerance of 
many of its advocates. Conscription and the iron 
hand of a strongly centralized state may get imme- 
diate results. They will not attain the real goal of 
world-wide freedom and fellowship until a day 
comes when men gather ^pes from thistles. 

However true this criticism of Bolshevism may 
be, it is nothing but hyprocrisy to voice it and sup- 
port it unless we resolutely set ourselves against the 
dictatorship of the ruling classes in our western 
world — a dictatorship none the less ruthless because 
it is masked behind the forms of political democracy. 

Editors, clergymen, employers, all who inveigh 
against Bolshevism, might profitably keep before 
their eyes these words of Bernard Shaw : — 

“ They {the governing classes in Russia and in 
Britain] both have the same opinion of Henry Dubb, 
and act on it in the same way. 

“True; but their aims arc different. Lenin coerces 
and cajoles in the interests of those whom he coerces 
and cajoles, and in the name of the prophet Marx. 
Our British Bolshevists (like Fanny Squeers, I name 
no names and say, * Let them as the cap fits, wear it *) 
coerce and cajole in the interests of property, without 
bothering about prophets. Profits arc good enough 
for them." 

If this be true of England surely it is as true of 
our own country with its deportees, its political 
prisoners, its denials of free speech, its shameful 
oppression of the Negro, and the industrial autocracy 
of some of its greatest industries. 

Something more than the reading of books is 
necessary to teach us the truth about Bolshevism. 
The laboratory' in which both the good and evil of 
the system are being tested is in the industrial, 
political and spiritual life of our own communities, — 
not alone in distant Russia. And we ourselves may 
help to give the answ*er to the very questions we 
have raised. 

N. T. 

E»B€ntial Book* on RuBtia and BoUhaviBrn 

I. The Background. 

Olgin : “The Soul of the Russian Revolution" 
(Henry Holt & Co., N. Y.). description of events 
in Russia from the Revolution of 1905 to March 
3. 1917, when the first provisional government 
was formed. 

II. Bolshevik Theory. 

Properly to understand this r^uires some knowl- 
edge of socialist and syndicalist thought, par- 
ticularly, of course, of " The Communist Mani- 
festo " and Karl Marx's " Capital.” 

Lenin and Trotzky: "The Proletarian Re\'olution 
in Russia "—compiled by Louis Fraina. A col- 
lection of speeches, etc., setting forth the revo- 
lutionary philosophy. 

III. Early Stages of the Revolution and the Establish^ 

ment of the Soviet Government. 

E. A. Ross : “ Russia in Upheaval." 

Bessie Beatty: “The Red Heart of Russia." 

John Reed : “ Ten Days that Shook the World." 

IV. The Development of Soviet Authority. 

Albert ^ys Williams: “Lenin” (Scott and 

Selzer). 


M. P. Price: "The Soviet," “The Terror and In- 
tervention, ” and “ The Old Order in Europe and 
the New Order in Russia." Pamphlets published 
by the Socialist Publication Society, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) 

Arthur Ransome: “Russia in 1919" (Hucbsch, 
N. Y.) 

Lenin : “ The Soviets at Work " (The Rand 
School. N. Y.). 

V. Soviet Laws and Decrees. 

'* The Russian Constitution." 

“ Decrees of the Russian Government." 

“ Rus.sian Land Law " (pamphlets published by 
The Nation, New York). 

“ Educational Decrees and other Educational 

. Documents of the Soviet Government (Socialist 
Publication SocieW, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 

VI. Russians Relations witk Germany and the Allies. 

Judah L. Magnes: “Germany and Russia at Brest 
Litovsk” (The Rand School, N. Y.). 

William C. Bullitt: “The Bullitt Mission" 

LHuebsch. N. Y.). 

\TI. Anti-Bolshevist Books. 

John Spargo: “Bolshevism" (Harper Bros.). 

Arthur Bullard : “ The Russian Pendulum^ Au- 
tocracy, Democracy, Bolshevism" (Macmillan). 

N. B. — Much of the most valuable comment on Russia is 
to be found in the marines; i. e.. The Atlantic Monthly. 
The Liberator, The New Republic. The Dial and The 
Nation have all had articles and editorial comment of s;reat 
importance which have not been republished. The Metro- 
^litan Magasine (June and July, 1919) contains Col. 
Raymond Robins’ remarkable story. 


The National Urban League - 
an Appeal 

T he program of the National Urban League 
calls for cooperative action on the part of 
white and colored students of race relations in 
America for the purpose of improving the living 
conditions among N^oes and removing the cause 
of race friction in cities. 

The League's program is sufficiently elastic to 
admit of special service at critical points, but under 
usual conditions it is as follows : 

I. It investigates social conditions among Ne- 
groes, with the view to instituting practical measures 
of relief. 

2. It publishes its findings and seeks to get the 
existing welfare agencies to meet the needs exposed. 
Failing in this effort, it establishes, if possible, the 
needed agency either by organizing a committee to 
assume the work or by shouldering the responsi- 
bility itself. 

3. The League seeks to develop co-operation 
among agencies working for Negroes. 

4. It furthers the training of Negro social 
workers. An Educational Secretary visits schools 
and colleges and publishes articles on the opportun- 
ities for social service in an effort to get promising 
recruits for social service among colored people. 
The most likely candidates are provided with fel- 
lowships which permit them to study at Schools of 
Social Work. 

To further this work funds arc urgently needed. 
A Better Relations Fund has been started and con- 
tributions of any size are invited. A. S. Frissell, 
Chairm.in of the Board of Directors of the Fifth 
Avenue Bank, New York City, who is Treasurer 
of the i.eague, will send a grateful acknowledgment. 
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The Last Page 


1 HAVE JUST HECEIVED A LETTER FROM CANADA. TUAT 
in Itself is nothing, but the writer speaks of having 
seen The H^'orid Tomorrow, and that is much. For 
the Chief Press Censor of the Dominion still rigorously 
reiuses to allow this magazine to enter his domain 
and thereby corrupt the minds and morals of his faith- 
ful subjects. Is it possible that some reckless fellows 
—I hesitate to call them Reds — as contemptuous of 
danger as of law and order have smuggled a copy of 
this journal across the border? Imagine the scene: 
A dark night; a group of masked men meeting in the 
outskirts of a little town on the American side, an 
automobile without lights — whispered countersigns — 
the quick, silent movements of conspirators — and safely 
guarded in the midst, a copy of the current issue of 
The lyorld Tomorrozv. Then comes the wild, mad 
rush in the darkness; the thrilling moment when the 
border is crossed; the arrival at the secret rendezvous. 
Here, I imagine, the daredevil of the party— though it 
were invidious to call him that where all are the 
bravest of the brave — makes a noise like a rooster 
(always the faithful herald of tomorrow). A tense 
moment follows. . . . Then mysteriously comes an 
echo from the dark woods. This is the awaited signal. 
At once, the chosen messenger, heavily disguised, 
carrying the secret treasure camouflagc<l by a fair, 
new copy of The Liberator (which has never been ex- 
cluded from Canada), dashes across the snow into 
ihe depths of the forest. He follows the cr>' of the 
rooster for many miles til! all danger of pursuit and 
discovery seems lost. At long last, still guided by the 
friendly and now familiar voice, he reaches a tall tree, 
on the trunk of which he seeks for, and finds, the 
letters roughly carved — W, T. Here in a hollow root 
he places The Liberator, its illegal supplement lurking 
vitbin — and then dashes from the spot, tearing through 
the silent forest back to the waiting car and then, as 
if with Puck himself at the wheel, like lightning to 
the sanctuary of the border. . . . 

I wonder if my correspondent in Ottawa got his 
copy that way?* 

A.HD THIS IS WHAT MY CANADIAN CORRESI»ONDENT 

writes: ‘‘You are right in what you say about Lon- 
don’s simple and beautiful memorial to the war dead. 
But I have just come over from England and it strikes 
me that in many parts of the country they arc not 
uking kindly to the idea of war memorials at all. 
They seem to want to forget the affair. Thus at 
Stratford-on-.Avon, a German field gun, captured by 
a local regiment, was set up in an open space as a 
mcaiorial, but recently a great crowd of people seized 
Jpoa the monster, dragged it from its place, and threw 
It into the river, where it remains. At another country 
town, Epsom, a meeting was called to discuss the matter 
of a town's memorial. The majority favored the 
erection of a cross in the public park, which had been 
Rented to the town by Lord Rosebery, the cx- 
f’rcmier, but in a letter to the meeting his I.ordship 
objected to the proposal on the ground that a cross 
wa» "essentially sepulchral and would give the im- 
:>res5ion to passers-by that the place was a cemetery.” 
He suggested that such a cross he erected in a public 
street A number of discharged sailors and soldiers 
attend ed the meeting and presented a request that the 

B. The Editor of The World Tomorrozv tells me 
|bt word has just come from the Canadian Censor that 
w pves his consent to the magazine being cirenl.Ttcd in 
w Dominion provided it does not preach violence. And 
?vt it was excluded for preaching pacifism! 


memorial should take the form of a public library, but 
the meeting held to the idea of a cross, and the soldiers 
by way of protest left the hall in a body. 

At Ncwion-Abbot, the citizens met to protest against 
the acceptance by the Town Council of a tank which 
had been offered by the War Ofticc. One speaker 
said, *' I hc ugly thing will be only an cyc-sore to 
every one and will remind us of the wholesale murder 
that has taken place,” A wounded soldier said that 
he and his friends did not want a perpetual reminder 
of pain and suffering thrust upon them. Another 
soldier called the tank " the devil of the world.” 

I SUPPOSE THE Census that is now uei.vg taken 
is the last which will show an increase in the popula- 
tion of the United Slates, for with immigration stopped 
and deportation started and the death penalty instituted 
for all who think differently from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, residence in this country is likely to be restricted 
to a very select and very Palmerly few. Of course there 
will be awkward moments for our judges when they 
come to choose between sentencing obnoxious char- 
acters to deportation or death. For, strange as it may 
seem, it is not always easy to decide as to what nation- 
ality a man belongs. Take the case of Paul Frceniun. 
During the war this man was arrested in .Australia 
for being a member of the I. W. W. and was sentenced 
to be deported as an American agitator, though he 
himself claimed to be an Australian, He was shipped 
to San Francisco but the authorities there agreed with 
Freeman (what's in a name!) as to his nationality, 
and sent him back. This, of course, was awkward for 
the Australian police, but one of those administrative 
geniuses who can always be found in high places in 
times of national crisis, hit on the happy idea that 
the man should be interned as a German. Kow that 
peace has been signed with Germany I can almost 
hear the Dogberry-like a voice of the authorities, 
” Write him down a Russian.” But what if England 
makes peace with Ru.ssia? Well, isn’t there a war on 
with Afghanistan — there you have it. Paul Freeman 
is an Afghan! 

Some editors are getting impatient, it seems, 
at the delay in bringing the Kaiser to trial. But they 
.should l>c comforted by the recent assurance of Sir 
Gordon Hewart, the British Attorney General, that 
Britannia is keeping a watchful eye on Amerongen 
(which in England they pronounce as *' I’m a wrong 
’un”). “Over fifty thousand documents,” says Sir 
Gordon with his hand on his heart, " arc being care- 
fully examined,” and ” the matter is receiving the 
closest attention." He admits, however, that there are 
diflicultie.s in the way. I wonder if he has considered 
a plan which is calculated to please all parties. Why 
could it not be arranged for the Kaiser to be tricil 
condemned and hanged, (and even drawn and 
quartered) in absentiaf 

Yes, BUT I^OYAL TO WHAT? I ASKED MYSELF AS I 
read the headline.'^, ” Episcopal Church T.oyal, Say.s 
Bishop, Approving Deportation of Anarchists.’' Loyal 
to God or C.Tsar, to Christ or Mammon? Below the 
headlines I read the report of the Bishop’s speech at 
the dinner in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel and found 
the answer, ‘‘We arc loyal,” said the Bishop, “to the 
core.” Well, if the Bishop means what 1 think he 
means he seems to me to he taking chances— building 
his house on the sand as it were. For sometimes it 
looks very much as if. to quote a famous character, 
“there ain't going to be no core.” The Proofreader. 
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Signs of the Times 


The UrxMolved Railway Problem 

T he heads of the railway brotherhoods and 
unions have met President Wilson's projwsals 
for averting a strike on the wage question in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, prompted it may be by a realization 
that their interest in a proper adjustment of the 
whole railroad situation is greater than in winning 
more wages. It is, to say the least, open to doubt 
whether a general railroad strike at this time 
merely on the question of wages would further the 
Plumb Plan or any similar eonstrtictive proposal. 

Meanwhile the present Congress has shown no 
disposition to consider any radical solution. A little 
while ago it seemed doubtful whether the Senate 
and House could agree on any legislation before 
March first, when the roads are to be returned to 
their owners; but at last the Conference Committee 
has agreed on a measure which it is said will follow 
the lines of the Esch rather than the Cummins bill. 
There will be no absolute prohibition of strikes as 
in the Cummins bill, but pending the report of the 
Federal investigating board, strikes will be illegal. 
There will be a guarantee of i>er cent return to 
stockholders. The effect of this guarantee will be 
to give stockholders $400,000,000 more than their 
properties earned during normal times. The inevit- 
able increase in freight rates will in the opinion of 
Director General Hines add $4,000,000,000 to the 
cost of the necessaries of life. Under the terms of 
the bill well managed railroads will have to divide 
their earnings with those that are over-capitalized 
and inefficiently managed. Financial papers have 
attacked both the justice and the con.stitutionality 
of this provision. In short, if the compromise bill 
is passed, it will be a law which will really satisfy 
no one. Powerful interests, however, welcome it 
as at least better than the Plumb Plan on the one 
hand, or the pre-war status on the other. 

Despite the abuse that has been showered upon 
the Plumb Plan, it embodies principles which 
sooner or later will prove necessary in grappling 
with the railroad problem. We wish the present 
system of government control could have been con- 
tinued pending the process of educating the public. 
It would, however, have been unfortunate if labor 
had too easily won the control provided in the 
Plumb Plan, First it must educate itself. There 
are signs that the task is proceeding. The interest 
of the railroad brotherhoods in the cooperative con- 
vention at Chicago, the action of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees in acquiring 


several clothing factories, the vitality of the Plumb 
Plan League itself in spite of certain troublous times 
through which it has passed — these are all good 
omens for the future. But not so much can be said 
of the recent action of one of the strongest railway 
unions in continuing its exclusion of Negroes from 
membership. Not in this spirit will the evils of the 
capitalistic control of the railroads be remedied. 

Secretary Baker’* Holy Inquitition 

T here are still about eighty conscientious 
objectors in American jirisons. Those in the 
internment camp at Ft. Douglas are treated well. 
They run their own mess and do their own work. 
It is an open secret that if they would bum a pinch 
of incense on the altar to Caesar,— that is, agree to 
do prison labor under military orders, — most of 
them would be released. As it is these men are 
victims of outrageous discrimination, for dozens of 
their comrades whose position differed from theirs 
in no essential degree arc today free men. Among 
those still confined, despite the fact that confinement 
is telling on his health, is Howard Moore, whose 
record is singularly sincere and consistent. He is 
the w inner of a Carnegie hero medal and during the 
influenza epidemic rendered invaluable volunteer 
service in the hospital at Ft. Riley. 

At Alcatraz confinement is more severe. The 
prison authorities have adopted the infamous tie- 
vice of confining recalcitrant prisoners in cages so 
constructed that a man cannot i>ossibly sit down. 

At the present time two conscientious objectors 
are thus confined — Grosser, a Jewish political ob- 
jector, and Simmons, a Negro religious objector. 
Both of them h,ive refused to work under military 
orders, and Simmons in addition refused to answer 
census questions. Men recently released charge 
that both men are in part victims of racial dis- 
crimination. Grosser is an objector of a very ag- 
gressive type, and men from the prison say that his 
mind has been visibly affected by the .severe suf- 
ferings imposed upon him. not only now but 
throughout his experience in prison. Simmons is 
more phlegmatic in type, but to the average sane 
man it ought to be obvious that failure to answer 
census questions indic.ates a condition of mind not 
to be cured by being compelled to stand in a cage all 
day long. 'Yet apparently the War Department is 
so pleased with this latest humane device that it 
has actually announced that similar cages are to be 
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introduced in Ft. Leavenworth. To the credit of 
California papers be it said that they are giving very 
considerable publicity to the brutality at Alcatraz, 
and it is possible that what the War Department 
will not do for humanitarian reasons it may do 
under pressure of public opinion. The issue in- 
volved is not one of special consideration for polit- 
ical prisoners, but of the essential cruelty of soli- 
tary confinement in general, and this form of it in 
particular. 

Trials Worth Watching 

T here are two criminal trials arising directly 
from the labor conflict which deserve close 
attention. One of them is in Winnipeg where the 
leaders of the general strike which occurred last 
spring are now on trial for sedition. Mr. R. B. 
Russell, one of those leaders, has already been con- 
victed by a jury to which Judge Metcalfe had given 
a stump speech filled with references to the pa- 
triotism of their fathers who had driven back the 
Americans from the walls of Quebec and the like. 
Seven others are on trial now, and in a few days the 
trial of Jim Woodsworth, pacifist and ex-Methodist 
minister (whose story was told in our September 
issue) will begin. One of the counts in the indict- 
ment against Mr. Woodsworth charges him with no 
more heinous oflFense than quoting the following 
paragraphs from the Prophet Isaiah : 

“ ‘ Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, 
and that write grievances which they have prescribed; 
to turn aside the needy from judgment, and to take 
away the right from the poor of my people, that widows 
may be their prey and that they may rob the fatherless. 

" ‘ And they shall build houses and inhabit them; and 
they shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them. 
They shall not build and another inhabit; they shall 
not plant and another cat; for as the days of a tree 
arc the days of my people, and mine elect shall enjoy 
the work of their hands.’ " 

These trials will come close to deciding whether 
or not under Canadian law a general strike carried 
on without violence primarily for the redress of 
economic grievances is legitimate or seditious. To 
declare such a strike seditious comes dangerously 
near inviting violent revolution. 

The second significant labor trial is being held 
at Montesano, Washington, where the members of 
the I. W. W. are charged with conspiring to fire 
upon and kill the men in the Armistice Day p>arade 
at Centralia. We have already called attention to 
the evidence produced before the coroner’s jury to 
the effect that the paraders had first attempted to 
break into the hall before any shots were fired. 
Later on they hung Wesley Everetts, an ex-service 
man, but no arrests have yet been made for this 
murder. The story of the situation in the North- 
west is graphically told by J. T. Doran of the 
I. W. W. in the February Liberator under the title 
" Murder in Centralia." It is a story worth read- 
ing. The bitterness of the conflict he describes is 
illustrated by the recent act of a judge of the Su- 
perior Court in Spokane in holding that member- 
ship in the I. W. W. is a legal offense which can 
be dealt with by an injunction granted on the 
ground that " its activities . . . constitute a gen- 
eral public nuisance and menace to this country." 


L'Etat e’est moi 

jVT R. LANSING has added no luster to the De- 
partment of State; his Russian policy (how 
much of it was his and how much the President’s ?) 
was a masterpiece of ineptitude. His Mexican notes 
were third-rate in expression and headed us straight 
toward a war of intervention. Nevertheless, sym- 
pathy must go to him in his break with President 
Wilson. Apparently the strained relation between 
the President and his chief cabinet officer go back 
to the Paris Peace Conference, where, according to 
Mr. Bullitt’s testimony, Mr. Lansing's grasp on 
mord and economic realties was better than that 
of his chief, who by the way gave him hardly more 
confidence than one reposes in an office boy. The 
President’s immediate criticism of Mr. Lansing for 
calling together the Cabinet during the long illness 
of its head is wholly unjust. In summoning these 
Cabinet councils Mr. Lansing performed a real 
service both to the country and to the President. 
Mr. Wilson’s assumption that he must have vir- 
tually absolute [Mwer even when he is seriously ill 
is most disquieting, and the petulant tone of his 
letters bodes ill for the future. Has his long illness 
only augmented his natural disposition to govern 
autocratically? If so it is a matter of serious con- 
cern to the country over which he will for more 
than a year exercise the enormous power of the 
Presidential office. 

Wanted: A Foreign Policy 

M EANWHILE it was never more important 
that America should have a foreign policy. 
The treaty situation is badly tangled. For a time 
it looked as if Messrs. Lodge and Wilson, stimu- 
lated perhaps by Viscount Grey’s effective letter, 
might manage to patch up some sort of ratification 
of the treaty without waiting for that referendiun 
at the next election which once appealed to both of 
them. If they fail it will be for partisan and per- 
sonal reasons rather than for any lofty reasons of 
public policy. 

But treaty or no treaty we can scarcely draw back 
into our shell after attempting the moral leader- 
ship of the world. It must be confessed our Euro- 
pean crusade has had no very satisfactory moral 
results. Neither ourselves nor our former Allies 
have any settled Russian or German policies; we 
destroyed the Berlin-Bagdad corridor, but we re- 
placed it with no economic unity or spiritual fra- 
ternity, so that today the peoples who live along 
that corridor do not really live at all but merely 
exist, stricken with famine and burning with mutual 
hate. The Balkan tangle persists; Italy and Jugo- 
slavia have not settled their difficulties. There is 
not even a formal peace signed with Turkey, and 
the old Ottoman empire is the scene of the con- 
tending ambitions of Greeks, Italians, Turks, Ar- 
menians, Arabs, Syrians, Zionists, French and Brit- 
ish. Of these the British and French are most to 
blame for they are infinitely the strongest. While 
the diplomats of these great empires wrangle, the 
strong massacre the weak and in large areas weak 
and strong starve together. In the Far East there 
has been no solution of the Shantung quarrel or 
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redress for Korea's wrongs. In India rebellion 
against England smoulders. British troops still 
6ght in Afghanistan and British aviators only re- 
cently bombed defenceless villages from the air. 
Eg^tian hatred of British annexation which Mr. 
Wilson was persuaded to recognize between lunch 
and dinner one morning in Paris not only continues 
but increases. Such is the world after our 
crusaders — we use the word in no spirit of mockery 
— returned in triumph. But what arms failed to do, 
a crusade of ideas and of friendliness might ac- 
complish. Unless we undertake something of the 
sort, our children if not ourselves may pay a ter- 
rible price. 

• ***•• 

Since the foregoing paragraphs were written has 
come the news of the President's protest against the 
Anglo-French-Italian agreement on the Adriatic 
problem. According to the despatches he goes to 
the extent of threatening to withdraw from Euro- 
pean affairs* if the Allies insist upon the arrange- 
ment they have m.ade without consulting him. That 
arrangement is distasteful to the Jugo-Slavs and is 
on the whole the kind of imperialism to which 
America’s ideals were opposed. Had President 
Wilson made this sort of vigorous protest in Febru- 
ary, 1919, instead of February, 1920, and had he 
applied his principles to all imperialism and not 
merely to Italian ambitions, it is possible that the 
history of the world might have been different. As 
it is, we fear that the moral weight of what Mr. 
Wilson has done will be impaired by his sickness, 
his waning hold over his own country, and his 
autocracy in the I-ansing affair. 

The Irish Show the Way to Peace 

P RESIDENT DE VALERA has taken die op- 
portunity ol the Sinn Fein victory in the muni- 
cipal elections to make an announcement which may 
partly avert the fatal crisis that seems fast ap- 
proaching in the conduct of the English army of 
occupation toward the citizens of the Republic of 
Ireland. On February 6th, President De Valera 
aimounced that to allay such fears as England might 
entertain regarding her security, the Republic of 
Ireland was ready to negotiate any precautionary 
arrangement that would not infringe upon Ireland's 
sovereignty. He emphasized the precedents of the 
first article of the Cuban treaty, and of the Monroe 
Doctrine, by whicli American statesmanship in- 
sured the security of the United States among its 
free neighbors. And he contrasted the efficacy of 
these safeguards with the piling of coercion upon 
coercion in Ireland which imperils England's se- 
curity everywhere because it rouses resentment 
among all free people. A friendly Ireland would 
be England’s staunchest bulwark and a free Ireland 
would be an Ireland friendly to England. This 
statement from him who in his own person has 
suffered all but the last sacrifice to England’s rule 

•This report is now definitely confirmed. The Presi- 
dem’s threat is, to our mind, justified and America’s with- 
drawal from underwriting the Peace of Versailles woitld 
be generally supported. \Ve imagine, however, that .Mlied 
4plomacy will exert itself to try to hold President Wil- 
ton's support for the Treaty. 


is a message of peace that will be grateful to all 
who are weary of war. It does not, as some of our 
papers have assutned, indicate a change or modifi- 
cation in the Irish position. It merely calls atten- 
tion to the li.xed desire of the Irish people for peace 
with all nations. The dignity of nationliood pre- 
cludes the peri>etuation of hatred in the democratic 
Republic of Ireland. Is it too much to hope that 
this self-respecting and friendly attitude on the part 
not only of Mr. De Valera but of the |>eoplc in Ire- 
land will awaken a similar disposition in Great 
Britain ? 

About The World Tomorrow 

O N February and Walter G. Fuller, who has been 
associated with 1 he H’orld Tomorrow from the 
beginning, began his new work as a member of the 
editorial staff of the Frcetnan. The World Tomor- 
row owes an enormous debt to Mr. Fuller's fertility 
of ideas and editorial skill. He will be sorely 
missed by us all, but we rejoice that he has found 
it possible to accept an election to the Editorial 
Board. On February i6th, Mr. Gove Hambidge, 
who has been connected with R. M. McBride & Co., 
publishers, came to The World Tomorrou' as 
Assistant Editor. The World Tomorrotv counts it- 
self fortunate in the arrangement it has been able 
to make with Mr. Hambidge. 

Since the Christmas fund for relief of children 
of Austria and Germany was closed The World 
Tomorrow has received $559.10 from various 
friends. Their gifts have been forwarded directly 
to the Friends’ Service Committee without passing 
through our books. They raise the total amount 
given in response to the appeal published in our 
December issue to the sum of $6,954.41. Our gen- 
erous friends thus enabled us to exceed the goal we 
had set for ourselves by $1,954.41. 

In these days of appalling needs we hesitate to 
set before our readers the financial problems of 
The World Tomorrow itself. We are only justi- 
fied in asking support of those who agree with us 
that it is a real service to keep going a magazine 
which attempts to deal with the problems of our 
time from our particular viewpoint. As most 
of our readers know, on December 15th we 
sent out a circular letter explaining our financial 
situation and our program for the year, and asking 
for support. The response to that letter has been 
encouraging. To date we have enrolleil 170 Co- 
operators wlio have paid $5 or over to our Guaran- 
tee Fund. It is our desire to make cooperation 
mean something more than financial contribution. 
The World Tomorrow docs not pretend to infalli- 
bility or omniscience and welcomes the advice and 
suggestions of its Cooperators and other readers. 
Even since the date of our circular letter there 
have been increases in costs which make it certain 
that with die most careful management the efficiency 
if not the life of the magazine this year will depend 
upon securing a Guarantee Fund of $15,000. This 
is no small sum. and it is far from being in sight. 
To secure it, we must rely upon those who share 
our belief in the value of the paper. V\'c should 
be glad to send particular information in the matter 
of budget and plans to any who rerpiest it. 
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The Peace of Paris and the Youth 
of Europe 

By GEORGE D. HERRON 


The first inttajmeni of this romarkabtr article appeared in our February issue. IFe desire to 
renaso ottr thanks to Professor Herron and his American publisher, Mr. MisHcHl Ketmerley, 
for pertnission to publish it in advance of its appearance in book form. 


W HY did Paris fail — fail so easily aijd so ut- 
terly — in the face of an expectation so 
prevalent, so hightly compulsory, as seem- 
ingly to render some divine fulfillment inevitable? 

The failure lies in this^that the Conference, from 
its first morning until these driveling latter hours 
of its calamitous tareer, has been under the con- 
trol. occult but conclusive, of Europe's hoary mas- 
ters — the money-lenders. It is these, their im- 
memorial calling regarding not the souls of nations, 
and the weapons and the hostages of all the world 
in their hands, who darkly prevailed at the peace- 
table. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that no spiritual 
principle should be given occupation at that board. 
The influences there operative rendered the peace- 
makers infidel, from first to last, to the initial 
pledge and the professed creed whereon they came 
together. The Conference, blinding the eyes of its 
greatest participant and of his closest friend, de- 
volved itself into a solemn meeting for the division 
of the spoils ; for the allotment of fertile fields to 
the concessionnaires. The incredible contrivances 
brought forth under the name of peace were born 
of either bargain or essential blackmail. Not the 
souls of men, nor the souls of nations, but oil and 
iron, coal and gold, potash and copper, turned the 
scales of decision. .All the blocnl and tears of these 
terrible yet expectant years, all the assembled hopes 
of the beaten generations of men, were sacrificed 
by the Great Powers to the mighty usurers. The 
peace is theirs, the usurers'and the concessionnaires’ 
— a peace whereby, through the highly-phrased 
diplomatic pimpery of their procurers, they filched 
the natural resources of the planet, and sentenced 
its populations to choose between national slaveries, 
death by starvation, and suicidal revolt. General 
Smuts was right about the Conference — and he hut 
scantily hinted at his opinion of it — nothing could 
conceivably be as bad for the world as its continu- 
ance. 

XIII. 

So it is not strange, in the light of its secret mo- 
tives and processes, that division, not unity or con- 
cord, comes out of Paris. For in the material mo- 
tive, in the individual and national egotisms issuing 
therefrom, there is no uniting principle. The mate- 
rial motive always divides : it is the spiritual mo- 
tive only that unites. It is the material motive that 
shapes the swords of division — that creates the 
mine and the thine of individuals and classes and 
nations. And from mine and thine come the wars, 
and the most of mortal woes: and from mine and 


thine comes also the advancing dissolution of the 
present world. 

XIV. 

The social disintegration precipitated by the war, 
and sealed by the Great Powers at Paris, was inev- 
itable ; for its structural stuffs were chance and con- 
tradiction. These contain no enduring qualities: 
they ordain whatsoever builds upon them to self- 
destruction. 

But this is not the chief flaw and failure. Our 
civilization has modernly evolved without refer- 
ence to our essential humanity : it has taken no ac- 
count of the soul. Or, rather, our industrial and 
social machinery has reduced the souls of men to 
servitude, and of the souls of nations it has made 
grist for the money-lender’s mill. Progress, for 
some generations, has been synonymous with the 
soul’s descent into social cowardice and meanest 
dissolution. .And it is because of this, and for the 
release and remanning of the soul, and as a fearful 
prelude to the world-soul’s birth, that our civiliza- 
tion is given over to a destruction that must ulti- 
mately prove divinely creative. 

For what is happening to the essential man is all 
that matters. Historic institutions and policies 
have all been judged, in the end, by what account 
they could give of him — by what account they could 
give of the soul, by what account the soul could give 
of itself in the midst of them. The world’s catas- 
trophe is but a calling of the world’s managers — its 
owners, its diplomats, its governments — to the 
judgment-seal unto which the soul is the only con- 
cern. .And the general dissolution is the conse- 
uence of their having no answer to give to the 
udge thereon seated. 

It is hut for the making of man, indeed, that our 
universe exists; and that civilization is dissolving 
through its collision with that universal reason for 
being. And the collisional action will continue 
until, from highest pinnacle to deepest foundation, 
our present world-order becomes but a dark and 
dusty memory. Nor will another and new order be 
any the more able to stand, no matter how radically 
it diflFers from the old. unless the motive of its laws 
and machines be the enabling invocation of the soul. 
Nothing the peoples or leaders may henceforth 
make shall be able to justify or establish an exist- 
ence, except so tar as they make for the soul’s ex- 
pansion; for the soul’s march from freedom to 
freedom ; for its achievement of that manhood 
which, patterned once and forever in Palestine, and 
looming now anew and larger over the world, is 
our one eternal standard of measure. 
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XV. 

But, you will ask, since we know the great be- 
trayal, and since the general chaos we know, and 
the thicker financial yoke also, what hope have we - 
with what promise can we path anew our mortal 
pilgrimage? What has humanity gotten out of the 
great catastrophe, after all, that may inspire any 
solacing or renewing effort? 

We have this; the preparing of a definite end of a 
world in which any kind of bondage can be. It is 
true we are in the wilderness still: but it is also 
true we are out of Egypt : we are on our way to the 
undisclosed promised land. Whether our years in 
the wilderness be few or many depends, of course, 
upon ourselves — upon what quality and collectivity 
of will the peoples develop. Nevertheless, it is for 
the soul to rejoice and not lament the dissolution 
of the present order. For our civilization cannot 
be reformed : it can only be dissolved, or else under- 
go an entire inner and outer regeneration. It has 
deceived and dazzled by the height and the might 
of its material achievements; but it is no less cor- 
rupt and false in its fundamental inotivities as well 
as in its methods and institutions. Its material- 
mindedness is fatal not only to the spiritual exist- 
ence of humanity: it is false to even a true material 
continuity. 

XVI. 

Yes, the old creeds, the old laws, the old ways of 
directing the affairs of men, they are all dying or 
dead : let them pass, let the dead bury them. The 
sword they shaped has failed, the diplomat has 
failed, the financier has failed, the intellectual and 
the expert have failed also : leave them to their fail- 
ures. Not by clinging to the world that is crumb- 
ling can you save what spiritual treasure the past 
has preserved, or what good the present holds, or 
work these into the new and nobler world-structure. 
It is not the salvation of the old but the creation of 
the new to which we are called. It is neither refor- 
mation nor spiritual recovery that awaits us : it is 
the utter new birth of mankind. 

XVII. 

So upon the failure of Paris we may pivot pro- 
found hopes for the future. The world’s present 
despair carries in itself the portent, the ripening 
process, of a new quality of collective reflection, 
purpose and action. The vanity and vampirism of 
the old order, its loathsomeness and ugliness, the 
fraudulency and meanness of the methods by which 
it has maintained itself, the.se today stand forth 
nakedly. By our abandonment of hope for this vile 
order, we reach forward, even if but blindly, even 
if but blunderingly, to an order wherein the abun- 
dant life may be commonly lived. 

Indeed, the law of the new earth is already upon 
us. W'e may deny the new law ; we may delay the 
new earth. But the law cannot be revoked or 
evaded ; nor can the old earth be restored. We may 
accept the new world and live ; we may disavow it 
and die ; but there is no escape from its summons. 
And there is no turning back; there is only a going 
forward. Fearfully we may go and perforceilly, or 
manfully and Inimingly ; hut howsoever we go, with 


what lack or strength of heart, it is only the on- 
ward way lies open — that, or the descent of the 
world into a death from which mayhap there is no 
resurrection. 

XVTII. 

But the waiting new world cannot come through 
division — through our reaching again for the 
sword. Let us remember that it was under the 
spell of the sword, while our attention was highly 
fixed upon freedoms not yet achieved, and amid 
unprecedented military heroisms and martyrdoms, 
that the usurers made strong the new fetters they 
now fasten upon the nations. If we take again the 
sword, it is the usurers we shall again serve, and 
ourselves and not they shall be defeated. 

The work of the sword, such as it is, is done. If 
if be true that only war can overthrow the old and 
the evil — because men do not willingly go forth 
from the forms that are outworn and corrupt — 
that is all that war can do. The sword can only 
destroy, it cannot create. It hath no power to con- 
struct or establish the good or the enduring. 

The forms of the new world will not be fashioned 
by the clash of armies. Brotherhood cannot issue 
from war between states, from war lietween classes. 
Not through division but through union, not 
through conflict but through conciliation and co- 
operation, not through more death but through 
more life, not down the broad ways of hate but up 
the highways of love, and by climbing them hardly, 
shall we envision the new heaven and effectuate the 
new earth. 

XIX. 

Nor can the new world be brought forth by the 
ongoing struggles of either the new or the changed 
nationalities. It is not for an actual freedom these 
now fight ; not for true self-determination, true self- 
expression : it is for coal and iron and oil, for potash 
and cotton, for copper and gold ; and for the yet 
remaining umievelopeil sources of wealth, for spe- 
cial economic advantage and material dominance. 
These racial strifes, these relentless national egot- 
isms, adding destruction to destniction as they do, 
are hut the offensive and defensive cupidities which 
the Great Powers, each for its own vile but veiled 
ends, have artificially instilled among the lesser 
peoples. 

Even when it came to principles, each European 
Power, great or small, looked upon the Fourteen 
Points as something to use in obtaining for itself 
the largest possible territorial, material and military 
expansion. Each had in view the selfish gain that 
could be wrested from a particularist application 
of the Points. Each laid upon Wilson the burden 
of its claims and the responsibility for realizing 
them. Each demanded his help in getting the thing 
it wanted for itself : not one offered to help him get 
the thing he so tremendously wanted for the world, 
and which was so indispensable to the world’s 
rational ongoing. 

Whence the nations, great and small alike, are 
losing their lives through falsely saving them — 
through the concentration of each upon its own 
material advantage, its own territorial enlargement. 
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The nation that would now renounce itself for the 
common healing of all ; the nation that would now 
base itself upon an honest application of the Four- 
teen Points; the nation that would now undertake 
the actual realization of Christ’s law of love in 
international relations — that nation, however small, 
whatever its past, would have the spiritual leader- 
ship of Europe, if not of the world. Such a ges- 
ture of renunciation, divine in its quality and con- 
sequence, irresistible and regenerative in the power 
of its appeal, would magicaUy liberate the common 
impulse of good-will now suppressed, and only 
needing release in order to function itself quickly 
and manifoldly, and to constitute the worU anew 
and divinely. 

XX. 

It is upon the youth of Europe that the burden of 
the uniting renunciations must fall, and by whom the 
divine initiative must be taken. It is by the young 
men and women of these nations, reaching hands 
across every kind of frontier, psychical and social as 
well as geographical and political, that the capital- 
ized hate must be overthrown. It is these who must 
give office, give function and power, to the yet un- 
organized good-will, the latent social love, omni- 
present in the peoples. It is these who must wield 
the wands before which the uncreative forces and 
the accumulating terrors of this retributive time 
shall flee away. It is these who must interpret the 
world’s awakening communist mind, and follow 
and transfigure it; for this mind, though its early 
ways be rude and ruinous, is yet predestined to 
universal conquest, and is charged with the ele- 
ments of the world's Christly renewal. 

XXI. 

I have said the youth of Europe, and it is to these 
I now make appeal. But let me say, at this point, 
that not for a moment do I think that the American 
crusade for a free and clean world is abandoned. 
The crusade is turned back upon itself, for a time, 
beaten and put to shame. It was beaten, I say, for 
the youth of America did not willingly fail their 
ideal. They were cheated and exploited by the 
same foes whereby the youth of Europe and the 
hope of the world were cheated and exploited. But 
not for always, not for long: these American youth 
will rise again, and rise anointed and resolute — will 
rise with a knowledge of who their real foes are, 
and of the great task they have yet to perform. 

♦ •••»♦ 

XXII. 

Yet, as I have said, it is the youth of Europe, 
rather than the youth of America, to whom the 
urgent new gates of opportunity first open. For 
the moment, reaction reigns in America, and we 
are vainly trying to rid ourselves of the tremendous 
workUburden divinely bound upon us. But Europe, 
midway between awakening and wondering Asia 
and reactionary if chosen America, is dissolving 
and flowing in the melting-pot of the future. It is 
therefore to the youth of these European states, 
holding the on-coming centuries in their hands, that 


the “ word of the Lord " comes immediately. It is 
for them to take the new initiative, following not 
the little Bismarcks and the brittle Marxians, 
neither the triumphant imperialists nor the clamor- 
ous nationalists, but Jesus and John Milton, Lam- 
menais and Mazzini — and Woodrow Wilson’s first 
principles. It is for these European youth to pro- 
nounce and procure an international order wherein 
love shall be both the directing intelligence of the 
state and the law of industrial association. This — 
or the doom of the white race in Europe, Asia and 
Africa draws near. 

That doom has already been sounded upon the 
plateaus of Asia and by the rivers of Africa: and 
the failure of the youth of Europe to see and seize 
their opportunity would seal the doom irrevocably. 
If these youth prove unequal to their hour, if they 
choose compromise or inaction rather than new 
initiative and creation, then they and their lands 
may be lost in the loosed Asian tide; whence, 
after many terrible years, after the whole family 
of man has dwelt long in the darkness now descend- 
ing, the yellow race, or the brown or even the black, 
may bring forth a civilization that shall release the 
soul and convoke the new heaven and the new earth. 

XXIII. 

But the leagued youth of Europe must include 
in their purpose, in their searching and profound 
apprehension, far and fundamentally more than the 
problems of peace between States. Even these 
problems, urgent and charged with peril as they 
are, rest back upon primary industrial conclusions. 
The industry of Europe is prostrate — much of it 
wrecked beyond early repair; and no revival or 
reconstruction is possible along the former lines 
of cither capitalism or laborism. By the exigencies 
of war, not only has the capitalist management of 
industry broken down ; not only has the incompe- 
tence of the capitalist control of society been dem- 
onstrated : there has been an equal demonstration of 
the political incompetence of orthodox socialism — 
of that socialism which proposed an international 
social reconstruction through class-revolution ; and 
there has been a like breakdown of former defens- 
ive methods of organized labor. Both labor and 
capital— indeed, all the functions and organs and 
offices of both industrial and political society — have 
gone into the pit together. Nor is there any certain 
issue therefrom save by the discerning and deter- 
mined good-will of all classes and conditions, co- 
operate and co-ordinate. 

XXIV. 

No class-solution of the problem of economic 
production, distribution and control is now possible. 
The interest of no class, of no man, can now be 
dealt with apart from the interests of all classes 
and all men. We are all in the human scrape to- 
gether: we must get out of it together: else we of 
this generation shall not get out of it at all. The 
only way of industrial and social escape — of the 
escape of the world from death by strife and star- 
vation — is by a purpose, by a program, which in- 
cludes the willing and comprehending co-operation 
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of wtry class, of every man, from the topmost to 
the downmost. Our membership one with another 
is something we cannot further evade or defer, 
either in theory or practice. Mankind must hence- 
forth act together as one economic body, one spirit- 
ual entity, one planetary family and household — 
else mankind will perish from the earth. 

XXV. 

The war has precipitated the fact of human in- 
divisibility beyond repeal or recall. We can no 
more antagonize it or ignore it than we can antag- 
onize or ignore the air we breathe, the ground we 
walk upon. And this disclosure of the social and 
economic indivisibility of mankind constitutes the 
most drastic, and most radical, the most revolu- 
tionary h.appening of history. 

Not that the knowledge of this unity has ever 
been absent from man: it was long ago cried aloud, 
both by Qirist and the prophets of the farther East : 
but now it is vocal in every loaf of bread we are 
able to procure, as well as by the discovery that 
America dare not let Europe die, lest she herself 
perish also. We have but faintly apprehended the 
revolution yet ; but it is here, life’s most determining 
and judicative fact. The sooner we discern and 
acknowledge it, the sooner we shall begin to save 
the whole race of men from still deeper perdition; 
and so much the sooner shall we start upon an 
ascension into undreamed-of power and prosperity 
—into a power that, just because it is the activity 
of associative love, and therefore a spiritual power, 
must inevitably subdue all natural forces and mate- 
rials to its commands and uses. 

XXVI. 

Had the war not been, a new social creation, at 
first both gocxl and evil, might have resulted from 
the conflict between the proletaire and the proprie- 
tor, between those who operate the tools of produc- 
tion and those who own them and reap the profits. 
Sooner or later, in the course of an exhaustive his- 
torical process — and doubtless at immense spiritual 
cost and through great loss to our essential human- 
ity — the proletaire would have conquered the pos- 
sessor. Out of this conquest and probable period 
of collective tyranny, a new and more providential 
society might, at last, have come. 

But not by this way can the new society come 
now. As I have already pointed out, all the func- 
tions and offices, all the classes and controls, all the 
elements and materials, of the existing society are 
disintegrating together — are being resolved into 
one fiery social nebula. .And only by a great com- 
mon and compelling impulse in all classes, each un- 
dertaking the utmost reconcilation and co-operation 
with each, can there come forth that human order 
which, after all, the whole world desires — an order 
eventuating in one loving family of adequate and 
equally advantaged men. 

XXVII. 

I speak thus imperatively, thus presumptuously 
if you will, because I perceive mankind to be caught. 


today, between two equally fatal reactions — that of 
an international Tory capitalism on the one side, 
and that of an international materialist Bolshevism 
on the other. These, alike vicious and vindictive, 
alike super-tyrannous, alike destructive of essential 
socialism or industrial democracy, are also alike 
full of death for society and the soul. On the tri- 
umph of cither of these waits the spiritual end of 
our humanity. But, though between the deathful 
two we tremble today, it is not needful that either 
be our choice. We may choose the better way I 
have already indicated — the way which, running 
through all the creative movements of our era, leads 
to the practice of Christ by the whole economy of 
man. 

It is not easy to speak thus, and one who ven- 
tures so to speak may well do so with profound 
fear and trembling. For threatening indeed is the 
outlook and the way, at this human juncture, of 
those who go not with Caiaphas and Herod, nor 
yet with Barabbas and his followers: for these two 
camps, hateful as they are to each other, will inev- 
itably howl together today, as they did yesterday, 
for the death and disgrace of whoever speaks the 
word and seeks the way of reconciliation. 

Yet no other word, no other way, can assure the 
world’s renewal. It is this solution — absorbing 
as it will the essence of socialism and the reality 
of democracy — or the present problem of our hu- 
man life’s continuance is insoluble. This solution 
we must propose and the way thereto follow, or 
the world is for a long time lost. We must head 
straight for the kingdom of heaven, or we shall 
descend into deeper hells than the one wherein we 
all now blindly flounder: there is no choice, except 
between these two ways, these two goals. There is 
no basis for any further human progress except the 
ground that lies — in the soul of each man and in 
the soul of the world — between Nazareth and 
Jerusalem. 

XXVIII. 

Wherefore I wish that soon, rising from barracks 
and universities, from factories and farms, the 
young men and women who arc looking for a better 
p^ce than Paris, for that fraternal peace which 
Paris prevented from becoming, would organize 
themselves into a Young Europe — into the Young 
Europe which Joseph Mazzini, first and sublimest 
of inteniational statesmen, so vainly yet valorously 
essayed. I wish that, clasping hands across the 
frontiers, the youth of each nation would choose 
and anoint representatives to meet, either in Rome 
or Geneva, the chosen and anointed ones of other 
nations ; and that these all, duly assembled and 
highly determined, would decree, as it would be in 
their power to do, the end of wars — or the end of 
the diplomacy through which the Appetites cause 
the wars to be. I wish, furthermore, that this re- 
solved and consecrate Young Europe, permitting 
no political party to purloin and exploit its high 
purpose, would set lieforc the nations the go.il, also 
by Mazzini acclaimed, of universal association in 
freedom and universal frce'lom in as.sociation — the 
goal whence the world, ensphered in co-operative 
and creative good-will, would advance through the 
years orchcstrally, a veritable music of God. 
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Mr. Palmer Shudders 

By ALBERT DE SILVER 


W ASHINGTON is a very remote place. You 
never can tell about it. Sometimes it seems 
as if nothing from the world outside would 
move it. And at other times its complexion changes 
almost over night when the news from the rest of 
the country comes in. It had one of those extraor- 
dinary changes about January 12th. Sedition legis- 
lation for peace time was the uppermost question 
just then. The Sterling Bill (S. 3317) had just 
passed the Senate without a roll-call, and without a 
quorum present. The handful of its opponents had 
stood up manfully and said their say — Senators 
France, Borah, Norris and a few others — but the 
Senate had made up its mind in advance, and they 
talked to empty benches. The bill went over to the 
House the next day and the skids were put under it. 
Everything was made ready to slide it through. The 
Judiciary Committee amended it by substituting in 
its place the Graham Bill, a much more drastic and 
quite preposterous measure, which went so far as to 
provide a twenty-year jail sentence for the display- 
ing of any emblem intended to symbolize a purpose 
to change the Constitution. (Under this clause the 
agitation for Woman Suffrage would have been 
seditious.) The Judiciary Committee went to the 
Rules Committee with a resolution asking for a 
special rule to provide for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. 

But meanwhile something had happened. The 
Speaker of the New York Assembly, egged on by 
the Lusk Committee, had suspended the five Social- 
ist .Assemblymen from New York City without 
specific charges, and in advance of a hearing. A 
great to-do had arisen about it. Voices all over the 
country were raised in protest, including those of 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes, and the New York Bar 
Association. The statesmen in Washington up on 
Capitol Hill sat up and riibljed their eyes. They 
had been taking all tliis sedition business pretty 
much on faith, but here was something new. They 
began to scratch their heads and wondered if they 
really knew where it all led to. The Rules Com- 
mittee decided that they had better hold hearings 
before they granted the special rule. 

At this point the Attorney General came into the 
situation. It seems that Mr. Palmer had come to 
Chairman Campbell of the Rules Committee on the 
floor of the House, and requested an opportunity to 
be heard in favor of the proposed rule. He had 
asked to be heard first. When the hearing com- 
menced on January 22nd he was not on hand. A 


telephone message soon brought word that he was 
engaged in a conference at the White House, but 
was sending a letter. In due course the letter, which 
was dated the previous day, arrived and said that 
press of official business would prevent his atten- 
dance, but that anyway he wasn’t in favor of either 
the Sterling Bill or the Graham Bill. He wanted his 
own bill which had been introduced by Congressman 
Davey (H. R. 10650). Immediately the noses of 
the Republican Congressmen began to twitch. They 
smelled a rat. They began to wonder whether Mr. 
Palmer was trying to hand them something that was 
loaded. The next morning they began talking about 
the Attorney General having a case of cold feet. 
That evening the newspapers began to talk too. But 
still the .Attorney General did not appear. 

Opposition to the Bill 

Many others did appear, however. Mr. Samuel 
Gompers apiieared. Prof. Zacliariah Chafee, Jr., of 
Harvard, and Mr. Alfred Bettmann of Cincinnati, 
who up to last May had been a special United States 
District Attorney General in charge of sedition 
prosecutions under the Espionage .Act, appeared. 
.And Mr. John D. Moore of New York, Mr. Edward 
W. Evans of Philadelphia, Captain Swinburne Hale 
of New York, and others were on hand. They all 
opposed the bill. They told the Committee that the 
Federal Criminal Code, which has been on the 
statute books for many years, was adequate to 
punish all apostles of violence who ought to be pun- 
ished. They analyzed the jokers and absurdities in 
the bill, and they cited historic examples to show 
that suppression always defeats its own ends. Mr. 
Moore suggested that quite silent people knew how 
to make a cross in the proper place to reflect their 
wishes on election day. Moreover, the Chairman 
of the Committee had received some three hundred 
letters and telegrams protesting against the bill. 
Decidedly this matter was more serious than had 
been supposed. 

After the hearings were over, the Committee took 
thought and decided to deny the application for the 
special rule, and the whole subject was sent back 
to the House Judiciary Committee to be thought 
over some more. 

Then Mr. Palmer appeared again. He asked 
Chairman Volstead of the Judiciary Committee to 
give him an opportunity to be heard in supjxirt of 
his bill, the Davey Bill. Attorney General Newton 
of the State of New York, chief counsel for the 
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Lusk Committee, also asked for an opportunity to be 
heard. Mr. Palmer appeared and said pious words 
about free speech being the crowning glory of a free 
people. He said that the last thing he wanted to do 
was to abridge it. He confessed that the Sterling 
Bill and the Graham Bill made him shudder. He 
had been loath to appear before the Rules Commit- 
tee because of this. The cold, it seems, had not 
been in his feet at all. But his bill, the Davey Bill, 
was a simple measure. It did not abridge the rights 
of a free people in the least. It only punished those 
who advocated the overthrow of the Government by 
force and violence. Mr. Palmer was quite candid. 
He gave the Committee some e.xamples of the kind 
of propaganda that he wished to punish. .-Ml of 
them were, for the most part, pieces of silly, super- 
heated talk. One of them mentioned " Economic 
Direct Action.” Congressman Reavis of Nebraska 
was startled. He didn’t seem to think that the 
advocacy of economic direct action was the same 
thing as the advocacy of force and violence. He 
asked the .Attorney General about it. Mr. Palmer 
said that economic direct action meant force and 
violence, particularly when it was used by the 
authors of the circular — the 1 . W, W. Mr. Reavis 
was unconvinced and inquired whether the phrase 
would connote force and violence if it had not been 
used by the I. \\’. W. Mr. Palmer was not alto- 
gether sure about that and reserved decision. Per- 
haps in the minds of the Committee the colloquy 
served to bring out in sharp relief the difficulty of 
deciding what words really amount to " the advo- 
cacy of force and violence,” and illustrated the 
danger of giving administrative officials loose terms 
to play with. .At any rate, it was quite clear that 
the Committee did not believe that the Davey Bill 
was as simple as Mr. Palmer suggested. They were 
not greatly impressed with the provision which 
l>enalizes with twenty years in prison an “ act of 
hate ” against any Federal employee. And I don’t 
believe, either, that they liked the clause which 
imputes criminality from mere membership in an 
unlawful association without proof of personal 
guilt. 

Attorney General Newton of New York also 
appeared and gravely told the Committee that there 
were between 300,000 and 500,000 persons in the 
City of New York alone who wanted to overthrow 
the Government by force and violence. I doubt that 
anyone believed that his statement was conservative, 
except, perhaps. Congressman Husted of New 
York, who comes from Westchester and Rockland 
Counties, where they like to believe all sorts of 
things about the wicked city of New York. 

There came also before the Judiciary Committee 
Mr. Francis Fisher Kane, until recently United 


States Attorney in Philadelphia, who has just 
resigned his office because he cannot in gootl con- 
science be a part of Mr. Palmer’s offensive against 
the so-called'” Red Menace.” He gave the Com- 
mittee the fruits of his [lersonal exi>eriencc in prose- 
cuting the Reds. He was a witness with first-hand 
k-nowle<lge, and he opposed all peace-time sedition 
laws. There also appeared against the bills Mr. 

John D. Moore of New York, Mr. Henry J. Gibbons 
of Philadelphki and Congressman Huddleston of 
.Alabama. 

The Committee thought it over and is still think- 
ing. And now. at the date of writing (I'ebruary 
14th) the whole subject is before the Judiciary Com- 
miuee and an effective doubt has been raised in the 
minds of its members. They realize for the first 
time that peace-time sedition legislatio^ is not as 
simple a mailer as it was supposed to be. 

But the fight against it is far from won. My 
guess is that the Committee at this time still is in 
favor of some kind of a bill, and that they are likely 
to try their hands at drafting a brand new measure. 

They must be made to feel that the .^ber judgment 
of the country differs from them. Washington is a 
remote place. The Congressmen arc separated from 
the minds of their constituents. There is only one 
way to put them in touch and that is for them to 
receive letters telling them what the folks back home 
are really thinking about Everyone who believes in 
the soundness of old-fashioned American laws and 
institutions, and in the ability of the people to 
progress hy orderly means, should write to his own 
Congressman at once, and tell him that sedition laws 
for peace time are both unnecessary and vicious. 

He should also write to Hon. Andrew J. Volstead, 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee. All of the 
Congressmen have their offices in the House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Civil Liberties Bureau Reorgai^ized 

The American Civil Liberties Union, whose present 
headquarters are at 138 West 13th St., New York, has 
been organized to .succeed the National Civil Liberties 
Bureau. It will carry on the work of the Bureau but 
will give special attention to the maintenance of civil 
liberties in industrial conflicts. It hopes to build up 
its .work on a nation-wide scale and to that end wel- 
comes support and correspondence from all parts of 
the counti^. Its committee of management includes 
men and women prominent in labor, liberal, and radical 
movements in the United States. The officers of the 
Union are: 

Citairman: I’rof. Harry Ward, of Union Theologi- 
cat Seminary. 

Vice Chairmen: Duncan McDonald, Jeanette 

Rankin. ’ 

Treasurer: Helen Phelps Stokes. 

Directors: Roger N. Baldwin, Albert DeSilver. 

by >^oogle 
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The Chaos of International Finance 


S ENTIMENT in the United States official and 
unofficial seems to have settled definitely 
against any loans to restore industry in Europe. 

Even the loan for feeding the starving people of Ar- 
menia, Austria and Poland has been cut in the House 
estimate from $150,000,000 to $50,000,0(10 and has 
not yet been authorized. This action seems to us un- 
worthy of American ^[enerosity and makes the more 
necessary generous gifts — not loans — to such relief 
agencies as the Committee on Relief in the Near 
&st and the Friends Service Committee. But as 
regards other and larger loans to European govern- 
ments we bdierve that to extend them would be 
much like throwing good money after bad. Europe 
will have to work out her own salvation and get rid 
of governments to which the British expert Mr. 
Kevnes himself advises that no penny be lent. Be- 
side, it is doubtful whether America despite her 
seeming prosperity is in a position to lend any great 
sums of real money. The New York i'un puts one 
aspect of our financial situation forcibly in a recent 
editorial which we quote in full : 

In the altogether important annual report of John 
Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, there 
is one part of particular gravity. It is his reminder 
and warning to the American people and to the world 
of falsely and dangerously deluding themselves as to 
the economic worth of what they are doing with their 
opportunities and their energies. It is his analysis of 
the true value of the production and trade expressed 
in billions of dollars that nowadays trip so lightly off 
the tongue of the captain of industry or the day 
laborer. He shows a bread and butter danger signal. 

It is true, as the Comptroller says, but it is a truth 
wantonly ignored, that there is more wealth for the 
nation and for the world in 40,000,000 tons of steel at 
a low price than in 30,000,000 tons at a high price. 
There is more heat and light and power for mankind 
in a ton of coal at $a than in half a ton at $100. There 
is more food in a bushel of potatoes at a niggardly 
price than in a peck of potatoes at the price of pearls. 

Too much of what we count as wealth production 
in these davs is more empty dollar marks than solid 
substance. Coal in abundance can work for us; beef 
and wheat and potatoes in abundance can feed us ; dol- 
lar marks cannot. We can paint them on a loaf of 
bread with figures rising in geometrical progression, 
but if we mark the five cent loaf up to a dollar loaf 
there never will be a single bite more of bread in the 
loaf. All these necessaries we can get surely with phy- 
sical work, never with mathematical gymnastics. 

The world has been swept with the delirium of 
trying to' get the necessaries of life out of a paint pot — 
smearing penny prices off our goods and daubing on 
dimes; smearing out dollar bills and daubing five dollar 
bills on our wages; smearing out millions and daubing 
billions on our national production — without labor de- 
livering the work, industry producing the goods and 
nations amassing the wealth. 

On any such basis of economic lunacy as that we 
never can restore the war's immeasurable destruction 
of wealth. We never can regain the solid prosperity 
of good living and essential savings. We can only 
whirl along to the inevitable end of national want, in- 
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ternational destitution and economic sterility as of 
fields and gardens blasted by a thunderbolt from the 
skies. 

Meanwhile foreign exchange has reached a new 
low-water mark. Not one of the European mone- 
tary systems is on a gold basis, and their mutual 
relations are almost hopelessly tangled. American 
foods have been shipped back from European ports 
because Europe had nothing wherewith to pay. Our 
fool’s paradise of war prosperity is ending. Mr. 
H. P. Davison of the House of Morgan on his de- 
parture for Europe cryptically declared that histoiy 
would be made in Wall Street before his return. It 
is fairly certain that before many months we shall 
pass through sobering and l«inful days. If we are 
wise the experience may point the way to a radical 
reconstruction of our economic order and the more 
intelligent and cooperative use of our vast natural 
resources. 


The N. Y. Legislature on Trial 

T he progress of the hearing before the As- 
sembly Judiciary Committee at Albany makes 
it increasingly clear that not the five Socialist 
Assemblymen, not the Socialist Party, but repre- 
sentative institutions are on trial. So far, as most 
of the newspaper correspondents have admitted, 
the proceedings have been marked by an obvious 
lack of fairness. Mr. Littleton’s opening speech 
against the Assemblymen has been mailed out 
wholesale by Speaker Sweet to public school 
teachers. Who pays for this kind of campaign? 
All sorts of evidence has been admitted which on 
the face of it was irrelevant and abusive. A 
Brooklyn girl gave romantic testimony about how, 
at a street meeting in the early days of the war. 
Assemblyman Charles Solomon spat on the Ameri- 
can flag. That Mr. Solomon still lives is the best 
refutation of the story. Mr. Peter J. Collins testi- 
fied that Socialism was inconsistent with God, 
morality, and the home. He spoke as an ardent 
Catholic. But a wiser man than he, and an equally 
good Catholic, Father Ryan, who debated against 
Morris Hillquit some years ago, wrote to his former 
opponent to protest against the unseating of the 
Socialist legislators. He pointed out that what the 
New York Legislature did to the Socialists because 
they did not like them, the Georgia legislature might 
some time do to the Catholics. It is certainly true 
that the Catholic allepance to the Pope is at least 
as strong as the Socialist allcpance to the Third 
Internationale. We think Socialists and Catholics 
might well make common cause against the dan- 
gerous doctrine that loyalty to the country means 
blind worship of the state.' Written on the monu- 
ment of one of New York’s early Governors is a 
Latin motto which declares : “ Dear is the Father- 
land, but dearer is liberty.” Would Speaker Sweet 
and his supporters regard the motto as seditious? 
Or will even they agree that he does not really 
love his country who does not give primary alle- 
giance to freedom? 
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Religion’s Limitations 

By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


T he Christian church deceives itself in believ- 
ing that the revival of religious sentiment 
during the war, together with the prestige 
which the church secured by its ministries of kind- 
ness to the men in the army, will secure it that 
glorious destiny of prestige and power which re- 
ligious leaders are so confidently and so unanimously 
predicting. All its priestly ministries will not recon- 
cile the world to the failure of the church in its 
prophetic function, its failure to guide the con- 
science of the nations. With but few exceptions 
the voice of the pulpit was too strident and its pas- 
sions gravitated very easily to the vindictive pas- 
sions of the crowd. It failed to maintain even a 
vestige of its professed internationalism which other 
agencies of like profession tried so desperately to 
maintain and the dictates of its conscience were 
hardly ever unique enough to be distinguished from 
the dictates of national expediency. 

Some of the thoughtful leaders of the church 
have been free to admit its shortcomings but even 
these fail to realize the fundamental nature of its 
weakness and invariably attribute it to incidental 
causes while they continue to assert their confidence 
in its destiny as the agency of every salvation. 
Practically every statement of church leaders since 
the conclusion of the war contains some modem 
equivalent of the ancient dictum " Extra ecclesia 
nulla salus.” This assertion and this confidence in 
the complete sovereignty of religion over morality 
is precisely what this war has challenged. It has 
proven the power of religion over morality to be 
less absolute and its interest in morality to be more 
divided than the church has traditionally assumed. 

No one could deny religion a tremendous power 
over moral life. Its motives are powerful incentives 
of moral action and its assurances valuable allies 
in the moral struggle. Religion creates a world in 
which morality has meaning; but it is not as ex- 
clusively the agent of moral progress as it pretends 
to be. In its relation to morality it is subject to 
distinct limitations, chief among which is its in- 
ability to direct and apply the righteous motives 
which it inspires. Genuine religion sensitizes the 
conscience, but without proper guidance a sensitive 
conscience may express itself very narrowly and 
very absurdly. For this reason the moral life of 
religious believers is generally not as unique as they 
suppose it to be. All the influences and passions, 
sentiments and prejudices that play upon the lives 
of other men, direct the action and determine the 


morality of religious believers. They may desire 
justice more fervently than most men but with the 
rest of the world they must wait upon the gradual 
development of moral insight and the slow processes 
of moral experience for its realization. 

This inability of religion to direct moral impulses 
as successfully as it develops them partly accounts 
for the interest of the church in personal rather 
than in social and political morality, which is a 
primary cause of its failure during the war. The 
problems of personal morality are fairly simple. 
In these religion succeeds in enforcing its unique 
demands and maintains the morality of its faithful 
some degrees higher than the average. While 
organized religion is generally indifferent to new 
and unique standards of morality it does succeed 
in enforcing the common morality to an uncommon 
degree. But in problems of social and political 
morality, moral purpose does not find the same 
easy guidance and the morality of the church be- 
comes immediately less distinctive. The more com- 
plex moral problems are, the more is religion at 
the mercy of popular prejudices and passions. The 
church has espoused the temperance cause more 
enthusiastically than economic reform and has 
castigated the card player and gambler more merci- 
lessly than the national imperialist and has evinced 
a greater concern for the morality of the soldier 
than for the ideals of the statesman, because re- 
ligious sentiment finds its easiest and most imme- 
diate expression in personal morality. The 
morality of the church is puritanical, principally 
because the church persists in the narrow field of 
purely individual morality. Puritanism is moral 
purpose fretting itself in a too narrow field. The 
church persists there principally because in the 
larger field of national and political morality it is 
perplexed with many problems that it can not 
understand and for the solution of which religious 
leaders do not possess the proper equipment. 

The unreflective belligerency of our churches 
during the war, which liberals find it so hard to 
forgive, was caused to a great extent by its ignor- 
ance of the complexities of international morality. 
Without the authority of superior knowledge the 
church was betrayed into a policy of abject servility 
to popular and official opinion. Our pulpits con- 
tributed very little on the whole to the task of fash- 
ioning the aims of the war in the interest of a new 
international morality. Their failure may have 
been partly due to that excess of passion that come* 
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so easily to religion and in part it may have also 
been caused by an insincere bargaining for public 
favor; yet its chief cause was not insincerity but 
naivete in the complexities of international morality. 
Every imperialist was able to fool the church in 
the name of patriotism and every apostle of national 
selfishness was able to take it in with pretensions of 
noble sentiment. It needed little prompting to con- 
ceive the war, as tlie man in the street conceived 
it. in terms of the melodrama, glossing over the 
sins of the hero and wishing the villain in perdition. 
Not because it lacked sincerity but because it 
wanted wordly wisdom was the church .so often 
made the unwitting mouthpiece of reactionary 
sentiment. 

VV'akmth, Not Light, From the Church 

The tendency of religion to create rather than 
apply moral purpose and enthusiasm was manifest 
in history before this war. Though always wor- 
sliiping the highest ideals organized religion has 
never been a conspicuous force in any specific step 
of moral progress. Serfdom was abolished with- 
out its aid and it failed to anticipate the conscience , 
of mankind on the slavery question. With the rise j 
of industrialism and the consequent shift of em- 
phasis from a purely persona] to a social morality 
the church discarded its individual and other-wordly 
morality no faster than an enlightened public 
opinion forced that course upon it ; and while it is 
now preaching the " social gospel " with sincere 
conviction the average pulpit is still out of touch 
with the problems of modem industry and indif- 
ferent to its wrongs of which there is no better 
proof than its recent ambition to be regarded an 
enemy of " bolshevism " rather tlian a foe of reac- 
tion. The church is anxious to create enthusiasm 
for a better world, for the “ Kingdom of God." but 
seems hampered by many limitations in applying 
that enthusiasm in any specific crisis or for any 
particular end. 

Perhaps this is not a very telling criticism against 
the' church and religion inasmuch as it could be 
maintained that it is contributing its share to moral 
progress if it succeeds in arousing the moral will, 
the desire for righteousness even if it leaves the 
task of applying that power to other institutions. 
But it certainly ought to discount some of the ex- 
travagent pretensions of the church. Mankind will 
always be in need of more moral purpose and good 
will. The very task of abolishing war may be 
largely a matter of creating a more over%vhelming 
desire that it be abolished. And yet it seems that 
the world needs light even more than good-will and 
love, and enlightenment even more than regenera- 
tion. The memorandum on the war aims of the 
Inter- Allied Labor conference closes with a plea for 


more " warmth in politics and much less apathetic 
acquiescence in the miseries that exist ” but asserts 
that " the Labor party has no belief in any prob- 
lems of tlie world being solved by good-will alone. 

. . . Especially in the complexities of politics the 
Labor party stands for increased study." . . . 
It is because the church produces warmth rather 
than light that it has been so impotent " especially in 
the complexities of politics.” Moral progress re- 
sults from the development of moral insight rather 
than from the accumulation of moral purpose be- 
cause men have always had more of the latter than 
they had knowledge to apply. The emotional and 
volitional element in morality has been a fairly 
constant factor in history, and progress has come by- 
development of the rational which fashioned new 
engines to utilize the heretofore dissipated power 
of man's moral purpose. We surpass our fathers 
not in the sincerity of our moral purpose but in 
the keenness of our moral insight and our children 
will in turn surpass us not in love but in knowledge. 
For this reason religion can never be the sole agent 
of moral progress though it will remain a powerful 
force in moral life. 

Not only is the influence of religion upon 
morality less absolute but its interest in morality is 
less sustained than it assumes. There are factors 
in religion that inevitably beguile it into an indif- 
ference toward moral problems. The poorly dis- 
guised apostasy of the church from the ethics of 
Jesus during the war and its failure to be guided 
by principles which it ostensibly regards as re- 
vealeil finality can be explained only if we can 
appreciate how easily religion may lose interest in 
specific moral problems and achievements. Religion 
never completely loses, and periodically it returns 
with enthusiasm to. the conviction that only moral 
victory can give man that abundance of life which 
is its principal concern. But meanwhile it can 
never quite overcome the temptation of giving man 
comfort and peace by the magic of the ritual or 
the purely subjective mystical experience. The 
priest is the permanent type of religious leader. The 
prophet dominates religion only- periodically and 
makes its moral interest as supreme as it claims 
it always to be. Inevitably he is succeeded by the 
priest who capitalizes the prophet’s achievement 
so that others may appropriate his victory without 
fighting his battles. It seems in fact to be the chief 
concern of priests of every age to make the heroism 
of one generation last for many. Gradually his- 
tory is giving the prophet a permanent ascendancy 
over the priest but it is not as complete as religion 
supposes. Modem religion, modem protestant 
Christianity to be specific, has more priestly ele- 
ments within it than it is conscious of. The Ref- 
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ormation was a struggle between mystic and ritu- 
alist rather than between prophet and priest and 
was too Pauline to be truly prophetic. It did 
not obviate the danger that religion should give men 
an unearned and undeserved peace. Perhaps it 
ought to be a principal concern of religion to give 
men that final peace that comes through the assur- 
ance of pardon. " We are not intended to succeed. 
Failure is the fate allotted to all men,” says Robert 
Louis Stevenson. What men crave for most in re- 
ligion is the assurance that this failure need not end 
disastrously for them ; that by the grace of God our 
uncompleted lives will somehow be completed and 
our defeat turned into some kind of ultimate vic- 
tory. It is inevitable, however, that religion should, 
in the pursuance of this task, encourage many to 
appropriate the comfort of this assurance prema- 
turely and illegitimately, before and without de- 
serving it. This is not an incidental but a consti- 
tutional limitation of religion. 


In a sense the war revealed not so much tlie 
failure of Christianity as this constitutional limita- 
tion of religion. The task of the Christian church 
is by eternal vigilance to preserve the prophetic 
heritage which Christ gave his religion against the 
inevitable gravitation toward priestly unconcern for 
morality inherent in religion itself. The church, 
far from being the sole agent of moral progress, 
will have only a negligible influence in the swiftly 
moving course of modem history if it docs not lose 
some of its complacent confidence in its divinely 
appointed destiny and try more sincerely to achieve 
the moral leadership to which it lays claim. Re- 
ligion will alw-ays be a force in morality, for it can 
never completely renounce, even though it cannot 
always maintain, its interest in and influence over 
morality. But it will not be a potent force in this 
new day if it will not acquire the grace of humility 
and recognize its own limitations in the moral 
struggle. 


A Defense of CapiteJism 

BY ONE OF ITS FRIENDS 


T he capitalistic age is not closing; it has barely 
come to dawn. Whatever the origins of the 
late war, its issue was obviously a gigantic 
victory for capitalism. In all the Western countries, 
before the war, capitalism and government were at 
loggerheads; today their love affair is so touching 
that it must melt the hardest heart. Observe what 
has happened here in the United States. Six years 
ago it was the fashionable thing to flirt w-ith radi- 
calism; the land swarmed with parlor Socialists; all 
sorts of ultra-democratic schemes were in the air. 
Today it is almost worth a free citizen's liberty to 
be caught reading Marx, or to express the opinion 
that Debs has been in jail long enough, or to argue 
that even a Russian Jew deserves to be given his 
day in court, confronted by his accusers, before he 
is deported to God knows where, or clubbed by the 
police, or murdered in cold blood by mine guards. 
All the complex machinery for harassing those who 
opposed the war is now converted into an engine 
for punishing the foes of capital. A man suspected 
of having designs on capitalism is quite without 
any rights in our law. He is denied the use of the 
mails. Bar associations exhort their members to 
refuse to represent him when he is accused. He 
may be thrown into jail without any intelligible 
legal process, and kept there at the pleasure of his 
jailers. No newspaper will print his defense. He 
is deprived of the rights of petition of free speech 
and of lawful assemblage. His domicile is not in- 
violable. His private papers may be pawed through 
by any government detective who is inclined to take 
the trouble. He has no standing whatever in law 
or equity. And yet there are Red optimists, and 
one hears that the Revolution is set for day after 
tomorrow ! 


A gypsy tells me that I shall live to be eighty-six. 
I expect to die under capitalism, and to see a Jew 
President of the United States before I die. Jacob 
H. Schiff is too old and Otto H. Kahn was born 
in Germany, but it will be some member of the 
same imperial line — not a Bolshevik Jew out of 
Grand Street, but a respectable Protestant Episcopal 
Jew out of Wall Street. If his first name is not 
Irving, then his last name will be Noblestone or 
Rosehill. I shall, of course, vote for him. I tire 
of voting for mountebanks; before I die I want to 
vote for at least one genuinely intelligent man. 
For intelligence will survive and prevail, as it al- 
ways survives and prevails. The common man is 
an incurable idiot. If the time ever cornea when 
capitalism can’t hold him in check by force, it will 
hold him in check by chicane. That new time, in- 
deed, already casts its shadows before. The boob 
nibbles at the predestined bait. Capitalism con- 
vinces him, so easily that it is laughable, that its 
enemies are also his enemies — that all of them, at 
bottom, are the secret agents of foreign demons, 
yesterday the Kaiser and today Lenine, and so bent 
upon busting the Republic, overturning civilization, 
grabbing his Ford and his phonograph, burning 
down his house, and ravishing his wife. The spec- 
tacle is really stupendous. How any sane man 
can remain a so-called Liberal in the face of it is 
more than I can make out. As for me, I enjoy 
the show to the full. Inasmuch as all of my private 
interests are on the side of capitalism, I am honestly 
in favor of capitalism. What delights me is the 
sight of imbeciles whooping for it whose interests 
are all on the other side. It is as if rats should 
form bodyguards to protect cats. 

H. L. KIencken in the February Smart Set. 
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Ethics for Stockholders 


L ast month we printed the following Declara- 
tion for Stockholders: 

We, the undersigned, in view of our responsibility 
as stockholders and beneficiaries through shares in cor- 
porations, feel compelled to state our conviction: 

I. That the first charge on industry should be the 
adequate and honorable compensation of those engaged 
in it. 

2. That the ultimate control in industry should pass 
from the owners of capital to those who work by hand 
or brain. 

Insofar as we may have power or influence we will 
use it to carry this belief into cfTect in the determina- 
tion of questions concerning wages and working con- 
ditions in those companies in which we hold stock. 
Furthermore we wilt seek and support such reorgani- 
zation of industry as will promote the highest good 
both of the workers and oi the community at Urge, 
even though it may mean the ultimate disappearance 
of any separate class of shareholders, and we are pre- 
pared to accept such personal loss as may arise from 
this process of reorganization. We invite the cOr 
operation of all stockholders to this end. 

All who are unlling to sign the above statement or 
have comment to make on it are asked to communicate 
uith The World Tomorrow. 

We go to press too early this month to have re- 
ceived numerous replies from our readers, or even 
to tabulate and discuss the interesting letters which 
we are receiving on the subject of this statement. 
We shall make a more complete report in a later 
issue. For the present we should like to repeat in 
reply to some questions that we are fully aware 
that no such declaration as we propose will in itself 
solve the problems of our modem industrial system. 
We do think that it may give invaluable evidence 
of a spirit of good will and desire for cooperation in 
the solution of those problems. 

One letter which we have received gives certain 
suggestions to stockholders which we are sure will 
interest our readers. We quote it in full. 

Your “Challenge to Stockholders” is an important 
step in the right direction. It is precisely by impress- 
ing upon investors their immediate responsibilty as 
actual owners of labor-employng corporations that we 
can hope to translate the inert goodwill of many 
friends into action. All you have asked is an ex- 
pression of opinion. May I suggest a few lines of 
practical action which may interest your recruits? 

I. Visit the office and plant of the company in which 
you hold stock. Find out for yourself what its policy 
IS toward labor; how it treats its employees; what 
their attitude is toward the company. Make sugges- 
tions yourself for improvements and see that they 
reach responsible officials. Coming from a stock- 
holder, you may be sure that they will receive atten- 
tion. Incidentally you will get acquainted with the 
managers and their business methods and will learn a 
great deal about the real value of your investment. 

2. Never give a proxy. Attend all stockholders’ 
meetings personally; ask questions; offer resolutions; 
vote the way you think right and sec that a proper 
record is kept of what takes place. You will find tnat 
mere publicity is a very powerful agent. Nobody likes 
to be put on record as deliberately pursuing a policy 
that is wrong or even merely mean and obstinate. 

3. Confine your investments to corporations so situ- 


ated that you can visit them. Above all avoid bolding 
companies. They accentuate the evils of absentee 
ownership, because they have themselves no direct con- 
nection with operation. They arc themselves only 
stockholders and their only use ordinarily is to facili- 
tate the financial control of some small group of 
moneyed men who do not wish the public to be able to 
inquire too particularly about the actual earnings and 
spendings of the operating companies. 

Stockholders have important rights which they 
seldom exercise as individuals. They can for instance 
examine the records of the corporation. They can in 
this way find out who the other stockholders are, and 
can bring together those who have common views. 
They can appeal directly to the ignorant and indiffer- 
ent among them. They can get an expression of 
opinion which even if it proves to be that of a small 
minority will have an immense weight with the public 
in case of a strike. It puts the directors in rather a 
ridiculous position to defend unfair methods in behalf 
of the stockholders for whom they are “trustees” 
when their beneficiaries repudiate their policy. 

Manufacturing, selling and ordinary business cor- 
porations of moderate capitalization will, I believe, 
respond quite readily to efforts of stockholders to 
assure a correct labor policy. Even the great indus- 
trials are susceptible, as Mr. Cabot's appeal to the 
United States Steel Corporation showed. That no 
other stockholders of that company made themselves 
heard during the recent strike is a matter that each 
must settle with his own conscience. Public service 
corporations stand on a somewhat different footing 
on account of their legal restrictions in some directions 
and supervision in others. They arc not so free to 
pursue their own policy or to listen to their stock- 
holders. Unless you know that you can make yourself 
felt in the management of the company, it would be 
better ethics (and at the same time perfectly good 
finance) not to invest in stock of public service cor- 
porations. 

Horace A. Davis. 


Postponing the Inevitable 

R esumption of trade relations with Soviet 
Russia makes slower progress than we had 
hoped. The Allies have been going through a lot 
of diplomatic backing and filling, partly in a 
ludicrous effort to save their face; partly because 
of the continuing conflict between Lloyd George’s 
policy of " killing Bolshevism by trade ” and the 
French policy (represented in the British cabinet by 
Winston Churchill) of killing it by armies — mostly 
subsidized armies, Polish and the like. Lloyd 
George seems to be winning. If Britain wants 
trade, it behooves the rest of the world to step lively 
or be rather badly left — a point of view which has 
not yet dawned upon our State Department, A 
convention of American manufacturers and mer- 
chants, however, has grasped the point. Among 
the leaders of this movement are the packers; sure 
proof that the desire for an understanding with 
Russia has passed the stage either of revolutionary 
sympathy or humanitarianism 1 
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The Cooperative Congress at Chicago 

The Cooperative Congrett at Chicago may be far more eignificant for the future than the 
conveutiont of the fwo great partiet thit summer. We are gtady thereforot to give to our 
readert this extended report of its proceedings. 


I T was perhaps significant that the first All- 
American Farmer-Labor Cooperative Congress 
should commence its sessions on Lincoln's 
birthday and should be held in the magnificent 
Labor Temple built by the street car men of 
Chicago. Nearly five hundred delegates repre- 
senting the farmers and laborers of over half 
the states in the union took an active part in the 
three days of continuous meetings. It was as in- 
teresting an American crowd as has ever convened 
together. One could not help being impressed by 
the combination of hard-headed business and an 
almost religious idealism which predominated the 
conference. Long-bearded farmers, citified trade 
unionists, and a smattering of women met together 
with a common purpose. It was not a group of 
young people or of fanatics each with his own idea 
of how the world should be run. The average age 
of the delegates must have been between forty and 
forty-five ; simple, thoughtful people in dead earnest 
and fired with the ideal of the cooperative 
movement. 

Significant to the labor movement at this time, 
too, was the presence of such men as Warren S. 
Stone, Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, who was one of the presiding 
officers; Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated 
Oothing Workers; Duncan McDonald, President 
of the Illinois State Federation of Labor; and 
Glenn E. Plumb. The object of the conference 
was clearly set forth by C. H. Gustafson, President 
of the Congress. A farmer himself, with the mien 
of a Quaker, he typified in his quiet strength, his 
simplicity and earnestness the spirit of the entire 
group of delegates. 

“ This conference ” he said, " is to be confined 
to cooperation alone. Pet schemes and party poli- 
tics have no part in these discussions. True co- 
operation is nearer solving the economic questions 
of today than any other remedy. The farmers 
have long been told by the special interests not to 
mix up with laborers. Our object must be to get 
together. Cooperators believe that we should 
recognize the human being in preference to the 
dollar. This is the difference between the co- 
operative and the capitalist theory. The purpose 
of this meeting, therefore, is to gather the best 
plans for furthering cooperation in the United 
States." 

The conducting of cooperative undertakings in 
America has been generally supposed by a misin- 
formed public to have been a dead failure. It is 
true that probably as many cooperatives have failed 
as have succeeded. But today there arc three 
thousand cooperative enterprises in the United 
States operating on a successful basis and for the 
most part on the Rochdale plan. These range all 
the way from the retail grocery in a small town to 


cooperatively owned grain elevators, lumber mills, 
slaughter houses, factories, banks, and insurance 
companies. Nine different groups of cooperative 
societies arc at present operating separately and in- 
dependently of one another, representing sometimes 
the enterprise of one trade union craft such as the 
factory of the Maintenance of Way and Shop Em- 
ployees at Cleveland ; sometimes the federated in- 
terests of fanners’ groups in several states such as 
that of the Equity Cooperative Exchange with of- 
fices in St. Paul; and finally the interests of con- 
sumers everywhere as typified by the retail and 
wholesale stores of the National Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, spreading from coast to coast. To feder- 
ate these nine groups under one permanent govern- 
ing commission, to strengthen and standardize them 
was pre-eminently the meaning of President Gus- 
tafson’s “ get together.’’ 

Although the laws of some states make it im- 
possible to use the Rochdale plan by requiring that 
each share of stock obligates one vote, the Congress 
unanimously favored this system based on the long 
and successful experience of English and Russian 
cooperators. The Rochdale plan works on the fol- 
lowing democratic principles : ( i ) One vote only 

to each member, regardless of the numher of shares 
held, (2) Legal rate of interest only, allowed on 
shares of capital stock. (3) All buying and selling, 
retail or wholesale, to be for cash — no credit given 
or accepted, as far as possible — making any financial 
failure practically impossible. (4) Profits on pur- 
chases returned to members according to amount of 
patronage. Furthermore, the individual holding of 
a large amount of stock is discouraged in order that 
the interest of the undertaking may be spread among 
as large a number of people as possible. 

Although there were many speeches on many 
phases of the cooperative movement, the three out- 
standing needs which were presented in a most 
thoughtful and practical manner were those of 
finance, education, and the press. Frederick C. 
Howe, ex-Commissioner of Immigration and at 
present a member of the Commission on Demo- 
cratic Railroad Control, who was introduced by 
Warren S. Stone as being the best authority on 
cooperative banking in the country, said : “ Bank- 
ing is possible because there are always more 
people who deposit money than there are who 
borrow. The German peasants put their savings 
in a common fund. When some one of them needs 
a new tool or wants to buy some land he borrows 
from the common fund. This system of banking 
for mutual aid is the system of the state banks of 
North Dakota. It is the system of five thousand 
banks in Japan and of sixty-five thousand banks in 
the world, for the most part conducted by ‘ ignorant 
people.’ Banking for use is as simple and natural 
a matter as any other daily affair of life. It is bank- 
ing for profit which becomes so involved." 
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As 1 . V. Sherman of the Moscow People's Bank 
said in describing Russian Cooperatives, " Banking 
for the people is a perfectly intelligible thing. But 
it becomes a vety hard and complicated matter 
when it is necessary to water stock and furnish 
loans to bankrupt countries.” 

Banking is so concentrated today that the people’s 
money is used for their own e.\ploitation rather than 
for their use. Free banking was once encouraged 
in the United States. But today it is controlled by 
a few people. Cretlit to artisans based on their in- 
tegrity is no longer possible except under the Morris 
Plan. Cooperative enterprises have often failed be- 
cause of the opposition of banking interests. 
Farmers and laborers are not able under the exist- 
ing conditions to secure adequate credit for produc- 
tive undertakings. In order to safeguard the finan- 
cial end of cooperative effort a new system of 
cooperative banking is needed to serve the produc- 
ing people, a system easily understood, sound, and 
in contomiity with the law. Mr. Howe recom- 
mended that instead of one central bank being in- 
stituted it would be better that several should start 
with a small capital of from $250,000 to $500,000, 
subscribed for instance by the members of a rail- 
way brotherhood. Dividends should be limited so 
that the capital stock can be increased. And in addi- 
tion to limiting the dividends and distributing the 
stock widely, provisions should be made for dis- 
posing of the surplus, which could be devoted to 
propaganda and Vocational purposes in coopera- 
tive banking. The surplus over this should be 
divided between the depositors and the borrowers. 

"In Denmark," Mr. Howe stated, “there arc 
two hundred and fifty thousand farmers, two hun- 
dred and forty thousand of whom are in coopera- 
tives. There the meat packers run the government 
because they are the farmers." (At which point a 
delegate asked, “ The meat-packers run the gov- 
ernment here too, don’t they? ”) “ The banks must 
come back into the hands of the people. It isn't the 
money cooperation is going to save us. It’s the life 
it is going to give us.” 

In connection with the plan of the cooperative 
banks came the report of F. A. Rust, Secretary- 
Manager of the Trades Union Bank of Seattle. The 
history of the bank dates back only a year. The 
Labor Union Temple had recently been built, and 
Mr. Rust conceived the idea of a Trade Union 
Bank for the savings of union men to carry the 
debt of the temple. The bank opened its doors 
March 1, 1919. January, 1920. saw a sum total of 
$521,000 in deposits. Every man who puts money 
in the bank bVomes automatically a stockholder. 
Interest is divided up every six months among the 
depositors on the basis of the amount of money de- 
posited and the length of time it has been deposited. 
No checking accounts are carried. But no notice 
is required for withdrawals, and partial withdrawals 
are allowed. Mr. Rust recommended that in con- 
nection with the cooperative movement a number of 
national banks should be started, members of the 
federal reserve, so that they should be wholly inde- 
pendent of other national banks. A national bank 
has the confidence of the people and is a substan- 
tial financial institution. 

The entire conference was unanimous in its 


eagerness regarding the immediate establishment 
of a people's press throughout the country. 
Farmers and laborers alike were keenly aware of 
the condition of the capitalist newspai^rs and the 
necessity of controling their own press in order that 
the truth might be presented to the people. E. B. 
Ault, Editor of the Seattle Union Record, Robert 
M. Buck, Editor of The New Majority, organ of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, and 'iValter M. 
Leggett representing the Non-Partisan League 
papers of North Dakota, voiced the opinion of the 
Congress in their statements that newspapers today 
were the greatest stumbling blocks in the way of 
progress in the United States. 

The Corruption of Jour.nalism 

Mr. Leggett asserted that journalism is no longer 
a profession but a business run for profit. No pro- 
fession is so utterly degraded today as the press. 
He stated that there were thirty thousand daily, 
weekly, and monthly papers in America at the pres- 
ent time with a circulation of fifty-six million. 
Fourteen million daily papers are issued every day 
and are read on an average by thirty million people. 
These are the same people who carry on our indus- 
trial, educational, and political life. First impres- 
sions are gathered from the headlines of paperi. 
Misinformation, he said, has been made an exact 
science. Ninety per cent of the cost of publishing 
capitalist newspapers is paid for by the advertisers. 
Who pays the fiddler calls the tune. The press is 
therefore prostituted to its advertisers. Depart- 
ment stores, which are the largest advertisers, are 
dependent on bankers for credit, so that it is ulti- 
mately a small group of financiers who control 
the policy of the " kept press.” The press cannot 
be freed by relying on philanthropy. Newspapers 
must be cooperatively owned in order to belong to 
the people. They should be inter-related with a 
common purpose, and should be financially sup- 
ported by their readers. Mr. Leggett presented a 
well-worked-out plan, on the basis of the North 
Dakota Non-Partisan League enterprises which 
run a cooperative magazine and newspapers in 
fifty-three counties, for establishing immediately a 
central people’s press bureau to promote daily 
papers in all centers. 

Robert Buck told of the unit^uc history of The 
Neiv Majority which started thirteen months ago, 
financially assisted by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, without stock or advertising. After several 
months of running a deficit, in its eleventh month its 
revenue was $300 higher than its expenses, and it 
has continued to expand financially simply on its 
circulation without dividends, interests or profits. 
He told also of the birth of the Federated Press, 
serving all labor papers, and of its proposed develop- 
ment to compete with the Associated and United 
Press services, with picture and feature service. 
The problem of securing newsprint paper for those 
labor and farmer papers which are printing the 
truth has recently become a life-and-dcath matter. 
For this reason a paper company has been formed 
within the last week by members of the Federated 
Press and negotiations for buying a paper mill to be 
run cooperatively are now taking place. “ We need 
no better propaganda for progress,” Mr. Buck 
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stated, " than the truth ably and fearlessly presented 
in newspapers.” 

The place of educational work in the cooperative 
movement was considered to be of supreme im- 
portance not only in stabilizing the movement but in 
increasing its spirit, its efficiency, and a wider com- 
prehension of the cooperative idea. James P. War- 
basse. President of the Cooperative League of 
America, who has already done pioneer work in 
this country in bringing to people the experience 
of the English, Russian, and Scandinavian move- 
ments, presented to the Congress a very definite 
plan of procedure to increase the life of co- 
operation here. ” There are thirty-two different 
reasons why societies were dying in the United 
Slates," Mr. Warbasse declared. " Every one of 
these can be traced back to one fundamental cause 
—the lack of cooperative education." 

•Mr. Warbasse's plan included the making use of 
experts already in the cooperative movement and 
putting them into larger fields of action. He would 
divide the country into prerhaps ten districts each 
with an advisor who would know store manage- 
ment. book-keeping and auditing. The duties of 
such an advisor would he to familiarize himself 
with all the cooperative enterprises in his field, to 
make himself available to the district, to meet with 
groups and not only help to start new societies but 
to assist in keeping them from going to the wall. 
He would be responsible for helping to organize 
entertainments and educational committees. He 
would lend his aid in setting on foot accessory- 
undertakings such as laundries, for a real cooper- 
ator must be forever thinking of new fields. There 
should be a central educational organization for 
training coopterators with opprortunity for field 
work. The final reprort of the educational commit- 
tee included the suggestions of Dr. Warbasse and 
emphasized the need of training cooperative mem- 
bership through newspapers, magazines .and dis- 
cussion groups. 

The last day of the Congress was devotctl en- 
tirely to the reports of the various Committees. A 
permanent nation-wide Commission was created to 
coordinate and build up cooperative effort among 
producers and consumers. The new Commission is 
to include the following deprartments ; Education, 
Organization, Transpxirtation, Insurance, Business, 
Standardization. Legislation, Finance and Press. A 
resolutiem was adopted to hold succeeding Con- 
gresses on the anniversary of Lincoln’s birthday. 

The reptorts of some of the Committees reveal the 
sense of the Congress regarding other phases of 
the Cooperative movement. The Committee on 
Uniformity and Standardization suggested stand- 
ardization of stores in appearance, delivery system, 
trade mark for cooperative goods, accounting and 
bookkeeping, and arrangement of stock. A recom- 
mendation from the floor was added to the report 
favoring the purchase of union-made goods 
wherever practicable. The Committee on Legisla- 
tion recommended the passage of a national, model 
Incorprorated cooperative law in order that the 
Rochdale system may opterate in all states. A 
recommendation for a blanket law for the public 
ownership of railroads met with considerable dis- 
approval and was finally amended so that it was 


the sense of the meeting that the principles of the 
Plumb Plan for public ownership of the railroads 
be adopted. The Committee on Women contended 
that the success of the couprerative movement de- 
prended on the equal representation and equal re- 
spronsibility of women. .Among its recommenda- 
tions was one for direct trading between cooprera- 
tive selling grouprs of farm women and cooprera- 
tive buying groups of city women in communities 
where no cooprerative store had yet been organized. 
The rcpxjrt of the Committee on Cooperative Pro- 
duction was a forward look into the future demo- 
cratic control of industry by the workers. The 
suggestion was made that a coopjerative factory be 
established as soon as possible as an expterimental 
station for trying out new methods of management 
of production. The Committee on Direct Trading 
recommended the immediate appwintment of a com- 
mission to draw up a plan for safeguarding all or- 
ganizations now in operation. It was also brought 
out by various spe.akcrs during the meetings that 
the ideal of improving, standardizing and making 
secure the three thousand coopterative enterprises 
at present in opteration was more important now 
than the starting of new undertakings. 

A poster which faced the delegates during the 
meetings symbolized the hopie which everyone felt. 
A reproduction of the Statue of Liberty stood in 
the middle, and on either side was the figure of a 
farmer and the figure of a laborer, clasping hands 
as a confirmation of their freedom and of that 
larger brotherhood, set on a fundamental basis, 
which has been created out of the present crisis. 


Real Americanism Wins in Washington 

T he House of Representatives has decisively 
defeated the attempts of the impterialists to 
Prussianize the youth of America. Mr. Mondell 
and other Republican leaders have rejected uni- 
versal military training and service on the ground 
of its huge exptense; the Democratic caucus has 
made opposition to compmlsory training a party 
ptolicy, and this in the face of the President’s advice 
to the contrary. Since the conscience of Congress 
in these matters is determined by a process of affix- 
ing the ear firmly to the ground, we may safdy 
assume that in the action of leaders of both p>arties 
in the House we have a pretty fair index measure 
of sound American op>p)Osition to the attempt to 
foist upxm us the very sort of militarism the war 
was ostensibly fought to defeat. The only danger 
is that old fashioned Americanism, having won this 
victory, will relax its vigilance. 

The rich and powerful militaristic interests are 
far from crushed and will continue their c.ampaign 
both in Congress and the state l^slatures. They 
have the aid of those ex-p>acifists Messrs. Wilson 
.md Baker, and the majority of the Military Affairs 
Committees, both in the Senate and the House. 
Thanks to these committees conscription bills are 
before both houses of Congress. The passage of 
either of them would not only militarize America, 
but invite other nations to a new and disastrous 
competition in armaments. 
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Open for 

Letters to the Elditoi 

How Ru$$ia Treatt Corwcientiout Objectors 

I FAIL to agree with your comment in your January 
issue that Lenin’s decree on Conscientious Objectors 
'* is a decided advance on the theory and on the practice 
of our own government.” — The proclamations of the 
President and the Secretary of War are in substance 
practically the same as those of Soviet Russia. — How 
they have worked out here in “ practice ” we all know. 

Section I of the Soviet decree, exempts those with 
” religious convictions ... on the finding of a national 
tribunal " and the condition that they shall perform 
” service of public utility at the option of the said 
persons.” 

The above assumes, that only those of ” religious con- 
victions,” have the right to refuse to commit murder. 

A person who cannot prove that he believes in any 
of the acceptc<l jorms of religion, who cannot show 
that he belongs to any sect, but who only happens to 
be a normal being, sincerely believing that the " golden 
rule,” which no form of religion can claim as spe- 
cifically its own, is about as workable a proposition as 
he is able to find, and putting that, to the best of his 
ability, into practice, refuses to take part in any form 
of organized or unorganized murder — where does he 
stand? 

Failing to satisfactorily prove his ” religious convic- 
tions " by the spoken or written word, he is judged as 
insincere by a group of men who have no more right 
to pass judgment upon whether his innermost convic- 
tions arc right or wrong, sincere or otherwise, than he 
has to pass upon their convictions. 

If conscription is wrong here, it is wrong there, and 
a proclamation, no matter how expediently worded, 
cannot do away with the fundamental principle. 

As it is, the Soviet decree follows closely in sub- 
stance and intent the exemption clauses in both of the 
British conscription acts and the proclamations of our 
President and Secretary of War. Have we any au- 
thentic material on which to base the opinion that there 
” is a decided advance ... on the practice of our 
own government ” in the treatment of those Soviet 
Russian CO's who were unable to have their sincerity 
vouched for by the ** United Council of Moscow Re- 
ligious Groups and Communities”: who did not have 
any one to ” bear witness to the sincerity and honesty 
of the person to be exempted ” (^who, in fact, disdained 
such a procedure as a degradation) ; and who refused 
to accept ” any other service of public utility at the 
option of said persons” as a proof of their sincerity? 

Charles Spencer. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

The Bolshevik decree in respect to conscientious ob- 
jectors is an advance on the American in two respects: 
(i) under certain circumstances it provides for total 
exemption, which was never provided for in America; 
(2) it provides that an outside agency has the right to 
make a retmest for the exemption of conscientious 
objectors. This is something the American law and 
practice do not permit; and is a very valuable recogni- 
tion by the state of the existence of non-political or- 
ganizations. As to the objection that the decree 
provides only for religious objectors, that is met in 
practice by allowing the Tolstoyan Society to look 
after the individual objector not connected with any 
particular religious body. We make this statement on 
the authority of Isaac Don Levine, best informed of 
Russian correspondents. He adds that many objectors 


Discussion 

on Current Questions 

were subjected to outrages in places removed from the 
centers of Soviet authority, and continues, ” Prison 
treatment in itself is not bad in Soviet Russia. It is 
the preliminary detention places that are abhorrent in 
many cases. Of course, cold-blooded torture is a con- 
dition entirely unknown to Russian prisons. After be- 
ing sentenced, the prisoner is safer and more comfort- 
able than ever before in Russia. The reverse is true 
of the period of detention preceding trial.” 
Unfortunately, cold-blooded torture of political pris- 
oners is not a rare event in the United States. 

The Ethics of Strikes 

W ILL you be so kind as to enlighten me on your 
attitude regarding the ” strike ” as commonly 
known ? 

The w'riter is a wage-earner involved in union activ- 
ities and non-pluscd by the radical differences of opin- 
ion about the labor strike. 

Is the strike to end strikes as contradictory as the 
war to end war ? 

Is it coercion in an evil sense and profoundly wrong, 
as, for instance, the practice of physical violence? 

An answer from you will be eagerly awaited. 

E. A. B. 

New York City. 

This is one of several requests that The World To- 
morrow discuss the ethics of the strike. We hope to 
publish a discussion or symposium on the subject in 
the near future. Meanwhile the editor desires to an- 
swer rather dogmatically that the strike properly used 
seems to him to be a legitimate form of what is some- 
times called passive resistance; that in its spiritual and 
social consequences it is not analogous to war, but 
rather is an illustration of a method of resistance to 
evil which may under certain circumstances be substi- 
tuted for war. The World Tomorrow will welcome 
correspondence on this subject. 

Craft os. Industrial Unionism 

T he situation in Great Britain at the moment is 
one of great complexity. 50,000 iron molders 
have been on strike for nearly four months and the 
engineering trade is gradually being paralyzed. The 
Trade Union Congress is about to intervene in the 
matter because the old industrial issue has been raised 
in connection with the strike, namely, the right of a 
General Laborers’ Union to organize skilled workers. 
In this connection I ought to say that the Workers’ 
Union has within its fold a goodly number of skilled 
iron molders employed at Birmingham, and the Em- 
ployers’ Federation is delaying a settlement of the na- 
tional dispute because of that local difficulty. This dis- 
pute raises once again the question of the basis of 
Labor unionism in this country. I am one of those 
who believe that Trade Unionism ought to be based on 
the conception that man works to satisfy his human 
needs and not merely because he employs certain tools 
at his work. That is to say, the man is greater than 
the tools he employs in the workshop. Strict craft 
unionism determines otherwise and declares uncon- 
sciously that the lathe, for instance, is more important 
than the engineer who works it A good description 
of the situation would be, the craft unionist is the 
Catholic and the industrial unionist the Protestant in 
labor organization. 

R. J. D. 

Manchester, England, January, 1920. 
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AmerieanUation in the Public Schoola 

H ave you s«en the latest bit of news on the prog- 
ress of “ Americanization " in the schools ? The 
Bryant High School of Long Island City, enrolment 
2500 students, has adopted the following school song: 

Don’t you think some people in our land have talked 
enough ? 

Don't you think the time has come to call their little 
bluff? 

Ask them what’s the matter, make them can the chatter. 
Then proceed to make the party rough. 

Tell them they’re a menace to our land. 

Tdl them in a way they’ll understand. 

Chorus 

Get up and get out 
If you have any doubt 
About this U. S. A. 

If you don’t like it here. 

Why, the ocean is clear ; 

There’s a boat sailing home every day. 

There is only one flag, 

Not a dirty red flag. 

The flag that will never fall. 

Lay your life down for that. 

If you won’t, here’s your hat ; 

Just get up and get ; that’s alt 

Senator Lusk does not seem to be satisfied with the 
oath of allegiance ceremony through which New York 
City teachers are obliged to pass, and Superintendent 
Ettlnger promises to plan out a more thorough pro- 
cedure for looking into their politics and morals. 

The state is putting the infamous speech of Mr. Lit- 
tleton into the bands of thousands of the New York 
school children. They have no chance at all of seeing 
"The Albany Affair ” in the light of its true meanings 
and bearing on the future. 

The National Security League is moving serenely 
on — making everything “ secure ” between the earth 
and the sky; secure for the reactionary bureaucrats. 

I have heard some grim stories, indeed, of how indi- 
vidual children have suffered. 

L. O. 

New York. 

From an Irish Quaker 

I RELAND is in a worse quandary than ever. Eng- 
land has only one idea — force, oppression — then 
a stupid speech by Lloyd George — then more violence 
and oppression. 1 hope you don’t believe half the sto- 
ries sent out by British correspondents here. The 
worst of government oppression and stupidity is that 
their violence results in individual acts of violence in 
return by stupid and irres^nsible youths here such as 
the attempt to kill Lord French and the shooting of 
policemen. 

If the government had not made it impossible for 
Sinn Fein leaders to meet and issue their advice to the 
Irish people, I think they would have been able to have 
kept the people in control 

Lloyd George’s scheme is preposterous. As you 
know, I am a moderate and would work for a com- 
promise inside the empire (although I do not believe 
in empires) ; but Lloyd George’s scheme is out of the 
question and is worse than the Home Rule Act. 

He actually proposes to keep control of all Irish 
6nances, including income tax, customs and excise by 
England. What could an Irish Parliament do for Ire- 
land if England has our purse? Lloyd George pro- 
poses to tax us 41 millions of pounds a year, which 


is far too high for a country of 4 millions of people, 
mostly poor. Of this the Irish Parliaments are to be 
returned (if they are goo^, obedient slaves of the Brit- 
ish Parliament) 23 million pounds, leaving a tribute 
to England of only 18 millions a year to help to pay 
for a war Ireland never believed in and to help to set 
up a Leagfue of Nations which excludes the Irish na- 
tion. Is there no end to British arrogance? Of course, 
all the kindly English liberals (sic) feel virtuous that 
Ireland has been offered a Parliament which she re- 
fuses; and once again their consciences are lulled to 
sleep in the knowledge of British virtue and love of 
fredom ! 

I enclose a cutting showing the kind of thing P. W. 
Wilson writes. What do you think of it? I suppose 
he calls himself a liberal, and yet he thinks .America 
would back England if she set up a Parliament and 
then started to coerce Ireland more than at present 
(how that could be I don’t know). Is there any end 
to British humbug? I would like to see P. W. Wilson’s 
article published in the United States. It shows the 
real value of the Parliament even British liberals 
would set up. 

J. E. D., 

Dublin. 

Tlic clipping which our correspondent encloses reads 
as follows: 

'* Mr. P. W. Wilson, the Special Correspondent of the 
Daily News in New York, wires: After watching 
America’s reception of the latest Irish proposals. I am 
convinced that already feeling here has been somewhat 
relieved. Extremists like Hearst and the utra-clericals 
are, of course, irreconcilable; but Americans generally 
desire that the proposals shall be pushed through 
whether accepted by Ireland or not. 

“If Parliaments are established any further coercion 
will be more easily defended here. It is coercion with- 
out Home Rule that Americans dislike." 

Shad the Men Perish? 

L et me thank you most warmly for your fund for 
the children of Austria and Germany. But why 
does nobody ever speak of the men in Austria and Ger- 
many? They are starving and perishing, too. Surely 
you are courageous enough and Christian enough not 
to draw the line at 15 years of age. When we are told 
that in Vienna the word has gone forth that all the 
people above 60 should commit suicide in order that 
the younger ones might have a chance to live; when 
we read how some of the most celebrated men — among 
them the venerable New Testament scholar, Bernhard 
Weiss — have fallen victims to the effects of the block- 
ade, our hearts cry out in anguish. Arc only the chil- 
dren, and perhaps also the women, to be helped, hut 
not the men? That is intolerable. Do speak out! Say 
a word that will move the hearts of your constituency. 

J. N. B.' 

New York. 


One of the decent features of the Paris treaty was 
the provision for a plebiscite in Schleswig. This 
plebiscite seems to have been fairly carried out and 
resulted, as was to be expected, in an overwhelming 
vote to return to Denmark. Thus was corrected one 
of the sins of imperial Germany. American and Eng- 
lish papers considered it a matter of course that the 
German minority defeated in the Schleswig election 
should reconcile itself to Danish govemment.s. Yet 
strangely enough those same papers are peculiarly 
solicitous as to the Ulster minority, proportionately 
not very much larger, which is opposed to Irish self- 
government. 
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The Making of “Americanism” Propaganda 

By HAROLD L. ROTZEL 


T he public has recently been flooded with new 
stories about the nee<l of combating unrest and 
'■ red ” pro|>aganda by counter-propaganda on 
Americanism. Many organizations have announced 
the formation of committees to produce this propa- 
ganda and put it across. So far we have seen no 
new facts or arguments produced. The papers are 
full of propaganda but it is not prepared by “ Amer- 
icanization ” committees. It is still coming from 
the old corrupt sources, as publicity prepared for 
definite " interests." 

There is of course a certain background of fact 
against which this so-called “ Americanism ” propa- 
ganda is presented. Almost every one today is 
willing to admit that the world war has disordered 
our economic life and that this is the fundamental 
cause of our industrial unrest. But no man is will- 
ing to admit that he is taking advantage of the 
disorder to improve his own condition at the ex- 
pense of his fellows. Moreover there is a certain 
inevitable vagueness in the minds of most people 
when it comes to economic facts and figures, due 
in part to popular suspicion of past political propa- 
ganda and in part to the difficulty of compiling 
adequate data. Even a statistician of the standing 
of Royal Meeker of the United States Department 
of Labor Statistics says: 

" I am curious to find out w hat under the sun this 
.American standard of life is. I am willing to admit 
that the American standard of living is higher than in 
any other country of which we have statistics. But I 
have not the nerve to boast alxiut the American 
standard of living. The expenditure for the care of 
health, in the family budgets that 1 have examined, is 
wholly inadequate.” 

It is this disorder and vagueness which is being 
exploited by the " interests ” in their publicity cam- 
paigns on .Americanism. 

During the past year I have made it my business 
to investigate the statistics published which throw 
light upon the question of wages and the cost of 
living as they affect the textile workers of the 
country. It is generally understood, I think, that 
the workers in this industry are the lowest paid of 
any of the large industries. The latest .statistics for 
northern textile workers, for example, taken from 
the report of the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission, show that the average weekly earnings of' 
these workers in June. 1919. was S17.89. Govern- 
ment statistics of all kinds both state and national, 
agree quite uniformly upon this fact. The facts 


about the increased cost of living have, of course, 
special significance for the lowest paid workers. 

On account of these facts, the need of textile 
manufacturers and their apologists to explain their 
attitude toward wages and industrial unrest consti- 
tute what is perhaps the most difficult task of the 
modern commercial propagandist. 

How iNDL'STRtAt. PROPAGANDA IS MADE 

The National Industrial Conference Board of 
Boston is an organization created by a group of 
manufacturing associations to perform this service 
for them and includes in its membership both the 
National Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers’ .Asso- 
ciations. It has developed a remarkable publicity 
department, which keeps in close touch with poli- 
ticians, editors and public speakers, but whicli is 
very careful not to let the public know the character 
of the services which it renders. 

My attention was attracted to this so-called Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board by a flaring ar- 
ticle in the Boston Sunday Herald about the increase 
in the cost of living as compared with the increase 
in wages. It announced that the increases in wages 
in seven major industries had been more than the 
increase in the cost of living. As this conflicted with 
the statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Statistics, 1 at 
once wrote to the editor of the Herald for informa- 
tion about this organization. I was informed " that 
the party whom you should get in touch with is Mr. 
George N. Peek, Moline, 111 ., Chairman of the 
board." A letter to Mr. Peek brought back a reply 
from the president's office of the Moline Plow Com- 
pany saying, ” I cannot give you the re|>ort of the 
Industrial Board, the records of that Board having 
been turned over to the Department of Commerce, 
to which you are referred." .A letter to the United 
States Department of Commerce secured the follow- 
ing information: "The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board is not an activity of this department, 
but is a cooperative body composed of representa- 
tives of national anil stale industrial a.ssociations, 
and closely allied engineering societies of a national 
character. A communication to Mr. Magnus W. 
Alexander, managing director, 15 Beacon Street, 
Boston, will no doubt procure the desired informa- 
tion.” Upon request, Mr. Alexander sent me a 
bulletin of the Board which frankly states that “ it 
has responded to the call and acted as the repre- 
sentative of American industry in cooperation with 
the government in an endeavor to find solutions 
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of certain Industrial and economic problems pre- 
cipitated by the war.” It is clear, then, that this 
association of manufacturers and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have been and are closely asso- 
ciated as cooperative bodies supposed to be working 
for the same ends. 

I at once secured a copy of the statistics published 
by this National Board on " Wartime Changes in 
Wages.” These statistics, although manifestly pre- 
senting facts in the best possible light for the manu- 
facturers. are still true enough to prove that the 
textile workers are the lowest paid and that war 
increases have not improved their conditions in 
terms of actual purchasing power of their wages. 
No evidence is so good as that volunteered by the 
opposition in any dispute. What better evidence of 
an underpaid industry could be hati than the state- 
ment of this Board that “ in 1914 the average 
weekly absolute earnings for men and women in the 
cotton industry were $10 and $770, respectively, 
while in 1918 they were $20.60 and $15.37.” 
that in March, 1919. " the average of weekly earn- 
ings of both male and female workers were 17 per 
cent lower than those of September, 1918” (page 
24 )- 

But, although these figures are more favorable to 
the manufacturers than those of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which have been secured " with greater 
thoroughness and accuracy ” (see October Monthly 
Labor Rn ietc, page 5), the publicity department of 
this so-called National Board has not used them. 
Naturally enough. Their experts, however, discov- 
ered that, according to their figures, in September, 
1918, when war wages and overtime production 
were at their highest, the increase in the actual 
weekly earnings of the operatives were slightly 
greater than their figures on the increase in the cost 
of living. It was this fact that was seized upon and 
attractively written up and illustrated with pictures 
of the shrinking dollar. There were full explana- 
tions about the consequent pinching of the salaried 
class and how it had benefited the manual workers 
who were now buying automobiles and Victrolas. 
It ended with a regulation too per cent " work more- 
save more ” Sunday school moral. Quite naturally 
the 17 per cent reduction has received no publicity. 

“ Educating” the Public 

But these propaganda statisticians are not idle 
when the facts refuse to show up to suit their pur- 
poses. .After all, facts never have had much to do 
with this kind of propaganda. 

.Astounding proof of this came to me in regard to 
this so-called National Board when, through a 
providential accident. I secured the evidence which 
reveals the tactics by which this Board gets its propa- 


ganda messages across to the public. The evidence 
is in the form of what purports to be an extended 
inteiwiew with Governor Calvin Coolidge, entitled, 
“ Have Faith in the United States — A Notable In- 
terview with Gov. Calvin Coolidge, the V'ictoriou* 
Law and Order Executive of Massachusetts.” It 
features many statements in the interests of the 
manufacturers such as the following: "We have 
curbed the cupidity of Capital ; we cannot yield to 
the cupidity of Labor ” ; “ Full stomachs and full 
hearts will be found to have their own answers for 
wild-eyed inciters to terrorism,” etc. The interview, 
sent out in printed form, describes in detail Cjov- 
ernor Coolidge’s appearance, force of character, and 
strength of purpose, and how he smiled and 
answered questions as he “ looked thoughtfully 
down on historic Boston Common.” 

Officials .As Catspaws 

The letter which was sent out to the Board mem- 
liers with the interview tells the whole sordid story 
of the way in which public men with political 
ambitions are either blackmailed into propaganda 
statements for the manufacturing interest or pros- 
titute themselves in the interest of a class against 
the interests of the public which they are supposed 
to represent. The letter runs as follows : 

Frederick P. Fish, Frederic C. Hood, 

Chairman. Treasurer. 

N.ATION’AL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD 

15 Beacon Street, Boston. Mass. 

724 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
Magnus W. .Alexander, 

Managing Director. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 28, 1919. 

To Board Members: 

You will be interested in reading the enclosed inter- 
view with Governor Coolidge, which will appear in 
many papers throughout the United States on Sunday, 
Nov. 30 th. This interview was prepared in our office 
and then submitted to Governor Coolidge-. who readily 
agreed to stand for it, with a few small changes which 
he suggested and which we made. 

The National Industrial Conferetice Board dues not 
appear in the case, but the Editors of the newspapers 
know that the information was prepared here and came 
from us. What we are interested in, of course, is So 
put proper information across to the publie rather than 
to have the National Industrial Conference Board 
advertised. 

Quite a number of editorials on the industrial situa- 
tion which have appeared from time to time in the 
public press have been similarly influenced and often 
initiated in our office. 

Very truly yours, 

M. W. Alexander. 

Managing Director. 

The interview appeared as announced in the 
Sunday Globe in Boston and doubtless in many 
other " papers throughout the United States,” Gov- 
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ernor Coolidge got publicity for his Presidential 
ambitions. The manufacturers got “ proper infor- 
mation across to the public.” The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board satisfied its creators without 
losing its effectiveness as a supposed scientific body 
co-operating with the government departments in 
the solution of our industrial problems. 

Why object? Isn’t this a free country where 


every one can do as they please and where conflict- 
ing interests are sure to bring out the facts and the 
methods used to influence public opinion? Yes, if I 
can get the same publicity for this article that was 
secured for the framed-up Coolidge interview. Does 
any one believe that it can be done? If it cannot, to 
what extent has our democracy been displaced by 
autocracy. 


The Disintegration of Capitalistic Imperialism 


TTORXEY GENERAL NEWTON of New 
York State assured the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee the other day that there were between 
300.000 and 500,000 persons in New York City con- 
nected with organizations which sought the destruc- 
tion of the government of the United States by 
force and violence. (The modem substitute for 
alcoholic stimulants is seeing red. Its effect upon 
public officials is such as to call fur a new kind of 
prohibition law.) A few days after Attorney Gen- 
eral Newton’s alarmist statement, Harold Lord 
Varney, until recently one of the more prominent 
young leaders in the I. W, W., informed his fellow- 
citizens through the medium of the New York 
World that even the 1 . W. W., for all its revolu- 
tionary talk, was not a red organization but “only a 
pale pink; that the American workingman was not 
ready for revolution, and tlrat for his part he was 
constrained to renounce Karl Marx and all his 
works and go back to the capitalist system. 

We are inclined to believe that Mr. Varney more 
accurately diagnoses the state of mind of the Ameri- 
can workman than Attorney General Newton. 
Nevertheless, both are subject to precisely the same 
delusion. They think that revolutions are made by 
great bodies of avowed and determined revolu- 
tionaries pledged to adopt a new program of radical 
social change. Such is not the case. Perhaps the 
greatest historian of the French revolution has told 
us that in the beginning the men who made the 
revolution had no intention even of establishing a 
republic. The logic of events and the stupidity of 
the French court swept the people on into the full 
tide of revolution. We do not mean to suggest too 
close an analogy between the French situation in 
1789 and the American situation torlay, but we do 
niean to {xiint out that it is quite possible for any 
social system to become so weak, so lacking in 
vitality and constructive force, that it falls before 
enemies whose strength had but a little while ago 
seemed almost negligible. To this fact the surviving 
members of the House of Romanoff might, if they 
chose, bear eloquent testimony. 

Men half unconsciously make certain require- 
ments of the social and economic system under 
which they live. It must give them, if not perfectly 
at least in increasing measure, security, bread (and 
the modern man is increasingly demanding cake at 
well as bread), freedom, fellowship, enlightenment. 
These needs are not always felt with anything like 
equal force. If men are fairly prosperous they will 
for a long time put up with serious limitations on 


their freedom and a very spurious brand of culture 
and enlightenment. Nevertheless though the fire of 
freedom may sometimes burn low it cannot be ex- 
tinguished in human hearts, and at unexpected times 
it flames into great conflagrations. Now the reason 
why thoughtful men are proclaiming that revolu- 
tionary change in the economic and social order is 
inevitable — is indeed upon the world — is precisely 
because the capitalistic imperialistic system is not 
satisfying these primary demands of men. That 
fact is more immediately apparent in Europe than 
in America, but the disintegration of capitalism 
which is so obvious in European countries is bound 
sooner or later to involve the United States. The 
very hysteria of our governing classes, the uncer- 
tainties and futilities which control the policies of 
the Allied nations in their dealings with Russia, with 
Germany, with one another and with their own 
citizens, arc signs of the decay of the system which 
grew to such strength and power in the years before 
the Great War. 

Every day’s news emphasizes the failure of the 
capitalistic imperialism. Every day’s news em- 
phasizes not so much the growth of conscious revo- 
lution but of a great unrest not in one class but in 
all classes of mep. Humanity is crying out : Who 
will show us any good thing? It is from this stand- 
point that The World Tomorrow insistently urges 
men and women to realize that change is inevitable 
and to seek while yet there is time for principles and 
a program by which changes may not be blindly 
wrouglil, but worked out with conscious purpose, 
inspired not by hate but by good will. It is one 
thing to see clearly the inexorable d<xim of the old 
order; it is another thing to be sure that a new and 
nobler order will be establisihcd. The breakdown 
of the present system is leaving labor the strongest 
potential force in the world. But if labor is not 
conscious of its own solidarity, if it is infected with 
the national and racial hates of our time, if its main 
concern is for comfort rather than freedom, and for 
diversion rather than enlightenment, it may be that 
humanity will wander long in the wilderness before 
at last it comes to its promised land. It is as true 
now as in days of old that without vision the people 
perish; and the great task of our time is to seek the 
vision which will lift men’s eyes up above the 
welter of personal interest and prejudice and give 
them steadfast purpose for the attainment of a 
new and glorious .social order based upon the co- 
operation of free men. 
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Gentle Revolution in Great Britain 

By ARTHUR GLEASON 


B ritish workers have the instinct of prop- 
erty. And a hundred years of experience 
with " private enterprise " has led them to 
believe that under it there is no reasonable chance 
of property owning for the majority of workers. 

They desire a reasonable reward for hard work, 
initiative and thrift. And " private enterprise," 
they are convinced, fails to give that reward to the 
mass of producers, because it earmarks too much 
of the reward for the small group of financing and 
marketing agents, and for absentee capital. 

They claim that the man willing to work should 
be permitted to work. And they know that the 
organization of industry under " private enterprise " 
has carried with it a “ fringe of unemployment," 
that from two to ten per cent of willing workers 
are periodically out of work. 

They wish high production. And they have seen 
“ private enterprise " defeat their energy by under- 
cutting in piece rates the increment of productivity 
which they make. They have seen “ private enter- 
prise ” restrict output — not according to the need 
of the consumer, nor according to the laws of pro- 
duction for use — but in relation to the prices of the 
niarkct — prices based on a system of private profits. 

They believe that prosperous (that is, well-paid) 
producers are the best consumers, and are them- 
selves the best market. They believe that under- 
consumption is the disease of " private enterprise.” 
In short, the workers will no longer work for 
unrestricted "private enterprise,” with its profits 
for a small group, its competing interests (anil 
consequent lack of unified efficient management), 
its failure to install modern machinery and to use 
scientific research, its underpay, overwork, bad 
housing, preventible accidents, proletarian disease, 
anil its negation of constitutional government in 
industry. 

As tile Times says: 

" We arc, in truth, in the throes of a national crisis 
not less fateful and in some respects more dangerous 
than the war from which we have just emerged un- 
scathed as a nation. This crisis has not been created 
by the war. We were drawing towards it before the 
war.” 

And again : 

" The truth is that we are passing already through 
a social revolution. Psychologically, indeed, it has 
been accomplished, not completely, but sufficiently to 
warrant the word ‘ revolution.' Most people perceive 
that a social turnover, which has changed the status 
of clas.ses and their relation, has occurred, but they 
are puzzled and confused abotit it. .Some regard it as 
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temporary and expect to see it pass ; they underrate its 
significance. Others misread it in another way. They 
see in it an opportunity for realizing some theoretical 
form of society which happens to appeal to them. 
They would narrow it to some particular end of their 
own. Others, again, arc simply bent on getting as 
much as they can out of it. The labor questions are 
part of these confused and half-conscious aspirations, 
which imply a tremendous clash of interests. The 
process of settling them means the translation of the 
revolution already subjectively half accomplished into 
defined and concrete forms which will possess stability 
and permanence. It is a gigantic business, needing 
clear vision and calm thinking, for it is all new.” 

What is the nature of the revolution? 

Mr. James H. Thomas, head of the Railwaymen, 
has answered: 

" The demands of the workers can be summarized 
under four heads — first, shorter hours; second, higher 
wages; third, share in control ; and fourth, the nation to 
own those things that are essential to the life of the 
nation, such as transport and mines." 

The first two demands are to abolish poverty 
and its effects. The last two are to establish 
freedom. ' 

On hours, the sub-committee of the Industrial 
Conference obtained the unanimous vote of the 
employers, on a universal 48-hour week. The 
miners have obtained a 7-hour day (in two years, 
with certain provisos, a 6-hour day). Lord 
Leverhulme is preaching a 6-hour day, and in- 
stalling it in his plant. A 47-hour week has come 
into force throughout the engineering and ship- 
building trades. A 48-hour week is not an 8-hour 
day. An 8-hour day is a 44-hour week (Saturday 
half holiday). This will be the second step of 
which the Industrial Conference demanded is the 
first. Lord Leverhulme’s 6-hour <lay may be the 
third step in the national program.* 

On wages, the sub-committee of the industrial 
Conference, with a unanimous vote of the em- 
ployers, has declared for a basic minimum wage. 
The workers demand that war-wages be made 
permanent. 

As regards joint control, the Government is com- 
mitted to die principle by the Whitley Reports. 
The workers have no desire (after the war expe- 
rience) for bureaucratic control of capitalist enter- 
prise. They wish public ownership, direct admin- 
istration, local government, and joint control. It is 
worth while to define exactly what is meant by 

*” Hours” need to be studied. What is the most effi- 
cient working day — not for a month ^or a year— hut for 
the working life, is not known. The differential in various 
industries is not known. 
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joint control. Mr. G. D. H. Cole was chosen sec- 
retary of the Trade Union Representatives of the 
Industrial Conference. In the Report which he and 
Arthur Henderson signed, it is stated that the 
Whitley Scheme, in so far as it has been adopted, 
has done little or nothing to satisfy the demand 
for *' a real share in industrial control.*' 

Elsewhere, he has stated: 

WuAT THE Workers Mean by “Sharing Con- 
trol" 

“It is a great mistake to think that the miners or 
the raitwaymen want merely the adoption of the Whit- 
ley Report. The railwaymen — including both the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen and the Railway Clerks' 
Association — have rejected the Whitley Report, and 
the miners have shown not the smallest desire for its 
adoption in their own case. The sort of control which 
these bodies have in mind is something different, and 
something which, to the ordinary business man, will 
seem far more ' revolutionary.’ For, whereas the 
Whitley Report merely secures the full rccognitioJi 
of the right of collective bargaining, without in any 
way changing the status of the parties to the bargain, 
the miners and the railwaymen are seeking a real share 
in control. 

“ What, then, do the miners mean exactly by this 
share in control? They mean at least two things, and 
to each of these things they attach the greatest possible 
importance. In the first place, they want equal repre- 
sentation on the national Commission or Committee 
which exercises central and general control over the 
mining industry and, in the second place, they want 
equal representation upon committees exercising con- 
trol over particular pits. 

“ It would be wrong to regard these demands merely 
as the result of ‘ extremist ’ agitation. Indeed, the ' ex- 
tremists ’ are seeking not joint control, but complete 
and exclusive control of the w'holc mining industry as 
a part of a general and comprehensive social revolu- 
tion.” 

This demand must be sharply distinguished from 
that of exclusive control by the workers: a demand 
made by a small percentage only of the workers. 
Mr. Smillic has made this distinction clear. To 
Mr. Lloyd George on February 21, he said: 

“There is no miner in this Miners’ Executive of 
ours who has any desire to do anything for the purpose 
of wantonly interfering with the industries of- this 
country. But. although the newspapers pay particular 
attention to some of us, pointing out that I. for one. 
am a Syndicalist, who wishes to take the mines over 
for the miners and work them for the interests of the 
miners and not of the State, that is absolutely untrue; 
neither is there any member of the executive commit- 
tee of this Federation, as far as I know, who has any 
such idea. Our desire is to have the mines national- 
ised, taken over and worked in the interests of the 
State, in order that there may be — and we know there 
can be — not merely an enormous addition to the out- 
put. but a considerable reduction in the cost if the 
State were working the mines.” 

Mr, Vernon Hartshorn is miners* agent in South 
Wales, member of the executive of the Miners’ 
Federation, and member of Parliament. On this 
point of nationalization and joint control he said: 


“ At the present time, the miners are in a frame of 
mind in which they are prepared to treat fairly and 
recognize all the interests that have grown up in in- 
dustry. But if these demands are not granted. 
Syndicalism, or, if you like to call it, Bolshevism, will 
t^e the place of the demands the miners are putting 
forward at the present time.” 

This demand for joint control must be equally 
distinguished from that modified control which 
would begin and end with welfare devices, social 
outings, and working conditions in the sense of 
lavatory accommodation. This is the kind of “ joint 
control " which the delegation of American busi- 
ness men thought they found in the north of 
England. 

To the Coal Commission, Emil Davies, general 
manager of the Banking Corporation, financier, 
economist, and London County Councillor, testified 
to the need for joint control as a brake on the rev- 
olutionary movement: 

“ 1 think the psychological efiect upon the miner of 
these big dividends and of these capital bonuses is bad 
for the nation and bad for the industry. I think it is 
quite conceivable that the miners or railway workers 
might ask more than the conditions of the industry 
justify. But so long as the.se men see big dividends 
and, every few years, a lot of bonus shares which 
makes the dividend look smaller than it really is, and 
every two or three years they sec new shares being 
offered below the market price, and they find a lot of 
local people holding a few hundred shares making 
hundreds of pounds, they think naturally that the in- 
dustry is making millions. Let these profits be pooled 
over the whole industry, as they would be if the in- 
dustry were nationalized, and let the men have their 
representatives on the Board of Management so that 
they know there is no hankey-pankey, and it would be 
possible to show the miners and railway workers that 
there did come a point when they were asking more 
than the industr>* could stand. My point is. and I am 
thinking of the trade and industry of this countr>', that 
so long as the present state of things goes on you will 
not get the men into what you would call a reasonable 
frame of mind.” 

Private Profits System Condemned 

Towards nationalization the first steps have been 
taken. The competitive private profits system has 
been three times in the year officially condemned by 
distinguished captains of industiy, appointed by the 
Government. The Coal Commissioner’s report — 
as accepted by the Government — was signed by Mr. 
Justice Sankey, Mr. Arthur Balfour (managing 
director of steel works at Sheffield, and former 
Master Cutler), Sir Arthur Duckham (engineer, 
Director of Aircraft Production, and of the Min- 
istry’ of Munitions), Sir Thomas Royden (Ship- 
owner, railway and bank director). 

Their report states: 

“The present system of ownership and working in 
the coal industry stands condemned, and some other 
system must be substituted for it, cither nationaliza- 
tion or a method of unification by national purchase 
and or by joint control.” 

Sir Richard Redmayne. the Government’s prin- 
cipal coal official, states: 
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“ That the present system of individual ownership 
of collieries is extravagant and wasteful, whether 
viewed from the point of view of the coal mining in< 
dustry as a whole or from the national point of view. 
U. 1 think, generally accepted.” 

Speaking for the Government on the system of 
transportation and the supply of power (railways, 
waterways, canals, roads), Sir Eric Geddes, Min- 
ister of Ways and Communications, has stated to 
the House of Commons: 

” In the past, private interest made for development, 
but today, 1 think I may say, it makes for colossal 
waste. 

” We must forego the luxuries of competition, we 
must forego private interest and local interest in the 
interest of the State. 

The day of private enterprise and private profits 
in public utilities is ended, because the workers 
demand a higher motive for production than the 
creation of wealth for a few. It is misleading to 
write of Whitley Councils and the Industrial Coun* 
cils, as if they were love-feasts where capitalist 
employers and workers have seated themselves in 
amity, with a common aim and a new spirit. 

The new spirit in labor is to abolish poverty and 
to win freedom. Mr. R. W. Cooper, the coal owner, 
asked Mr. Strakcr, of the Miners’ Executive, the 
most searching question since Pilate’s. He asked 
the miner: ” What is freedom?” 

And Mr. Straker answered: 

“ So long as men are what they are, they desire to 
know and understand that which affects their own life 
so closely.” 

C9oper: "You will agree that if a man feels he is 
getting his fair share of the produce of his labour 
he will be satisfied from the domestic or comfort 
side of the question.” 

Straker: " I suppose that would satisfy him. If he 
were getting his fair share he ought not to have any 
more.” 

Cooper: "Is there any other aspect of the matter 

upon which he would de.sire to be satisfied?” 
Straker: "The desire that every true man has to be 
free.” 

Cooper: " In what sense do the men desire to be more 
free than now?” 

Straker: " There is a freedom of the mind, ever seek- 
ing to understand. Otherwise a man would be no 
better than a brute.” 

Cooper: "There I agree with you that his mind 

should be free. But in what way do you suggest that 
a miner’s mind is not free?” 

Straker: "The opportunity for knowledge of the in- 
dustry they arc engaged in.” 

Cooper: “What knowledge do they desire to have of 
the industry?” 

Straker: " The commercial side of it.” 

Cooper: " I have dealt with that.” 

Straker: “ You have only dealt with the cost.” 
Cooper: " And the profits?” 

Strakcr: “ How those profits arc made." 

Cooper: "What else is there?” 

Straker: "The men object to these profits being col- 
lected by any few individuals.” 

Cooter: "What difference does it make to him 

whether the profits are made by the few or the many 
or the collective body called the State?” 


Strakcr: " Because he realizes now that he is a citizen 
of the State.” 

Cooper: " Do you really think either you or I feel our 
citizenship any greater because the Post Office of 
this country is run by the Government and not by 
somebody else?” 

Straker: ” Most decidedly.” 

Cooper: " You surprise me.” 


I N the reaction against intolerance and oppression 
many prominent churchmen have taken a lead. 

No better statement of a truly liberal position has 
been issued than that signed by twenty-two leading 
clergymen of Protestant denominations. Leaders in 
no other profession have spoken so clearly as these 
churchmen. The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends once more proved itself the worthy heir 
of a great tradition by issuing a reasoned Christian 
condemnation of sedition legislation. A declara- 
tion in favor of amnesty for conscientious objectors 
signed by a score of Episcopal bishops is another 
evidence of a spirit of tolerance in the churches. 

But there are some unfortunate offsets to this 
Christian liberalism. Bishop Burch has done his 
own communion and the church at large ill service 
in establishing a sort of censorship over the forum 
of the Church of the Ascension. A wise Bishop 
would have welcomed Dr. Grant's hold upon the 
respect of radicals as an invaluable asset. In gen- 
eral the trouble with the Protestant Churches is 
that they pass admirable general resolutions which 
they repudiate openly or by silence in specific 
instances. We have commented on the failure of 
the Intcrchurch World Movement to publish the 
result of its investigations of the steel strike. Even 
more reprehensible was the failure of the Federal 
Council of Churches to apply to this clear-cut issue 
its repeated declaration in favor of the right of 
collective bargaining. 

For actual worth the finest recent contribution 
of the church to the cause of tabor and of freedom 
was made by the Catholic priests in the Pittsburg 
district who identified themselves with their people 
against the whole might of the Steel Trust. We 
quote a paragraph from a recent article in The 
Survey on Father Kazinci : 

Again warning reached him and this time by no 
grape-vine route, but direct from a high public official. 

If he did not stop holding strikers’ meetings under 
the guise of religious services, his church would be 
closed. .And this time too, Father Kazinci answered 
by no grape-vine route, but directly, saying that he 
rendered unto C.Tsar the things that were Cjesar's. 

They could close his church as they had closed every 
hall in Braddock. They respected no sanctions of civil 
life. Why should he expect them to respect the sancti- 
ties of religion? They could close his church, but cver>’ 
morning he would he there in his cassock at the doors 
that overlooked the main street of Braddock and over- 
looked the mill, and he would paint with fresh paint 
each morning the words; "Thi.s church of Christ was 
closed by the United States Steel Corporation.” 

Only in this spirit and by this identification with 
the oppressed will Christianity ever win the 
workers. 
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Notre Frere le Poilu 

By MARY KELSEY 


I T was in the fitful sunlight of a day in early 
March, 1918, that the blesses (wounded) 
of France were first brought to my notice. 
They were crawling along beside the Seine in little 
groups of from two to ten men, armless, legless, 
on cratches, pale and lifeless, stamped with suffer- 
ing, poverty-stricken, an endless procession of 
blighted youth. They were probably the conva- 
lescents from a near-by hospital. Those first spring 
days saw the same grim spectacle in a thousand 
towns of France. 

After a period of terrible suffering there comes 
apparently a time when the heart ceases to feel 
and the eyes to see. Sights and situations which 
at first must produce profound emotion, cease to 
move after endless repetition. One day at Troyes, 
an old town close behind the fighting-line, and the 
thoroughfare through which passed endless troops 
and munition trains I was sitting in the crowded 
place. It was at the height of one of the great 
offensives, and the fate of France was hanging in 
the balance. It was a bright spring day, and the 
tables of the little street cafes were crowded with 
officers and civilians and well-dressed women, 
drinking and watching the passers-by. All the 
town seemed to have turned out to enjoy the un- 
wonted warmth and sunshine. 

Presently, down the street lumbered a train of 
ambulances. Each one was filled to capacity with 
wounded men. The line seemed endless. On the 
stretchers within lay pale and suffering men, staring 
with dull eyes on the crowds through which they 
were passing. I looked about me for the e.xpres- 
siotis of sympathy which it was natural to expect 
would be forthcoming. Not one single person 
raised his eyes to watch the progress of the ambu- 
lances, and so far as I could see, no one was in any 
way conscious of the tragedy going on under their 
eyes. France was tired of the sight of suffering. 

It was understandable, this emotional weariness, 
but its reaction in individual cases was terrible. 

One day in the provincial town where our work 
among the refugees took us, the Sous-Prefet re- 
ferred to us a refugee who was also a reforme. 
The man was called Marche. He had been mobil- 
ized at the beginning of the war, and after some 
months of service had been discharged from the 
army without pension, for tubercidosis. He was 
from one of the northern departments, and in the 
early days of the war his family, consisting of his 
wife and a frail little daughter, had been driven 


from their home, and had found refuge in the 
small town where we met him. When, broken in 
health, Marche returned to his wife, she refused 
to admit him to her one small room. He was 
diseased, as she said quite truly. In such tiny 
quarters as those which she occupied, the danger 
of infection would be great. Her husband must 
find shelter elsewhere. 

The next unhappy months of Marche’s life were 
spent in the local hospital. He could never speak 
of that time without bitterness. " If I had had no 
money of my own I should have starved to death," 
he once said. I asked one of the ladies of the town 
as to the actual conditions in the hospital. “ There 
is no endowment,” she explained ; “ the funds are 
very low, and it is necessary to center care and 
nourishment on the curable cases.” Meanwhile 
that section of the country was becoming notorious 
for its war-wealth, and there was no time when 
private limousines were uncommon. 

Marche Seeks the Friends 

After his discharge from the hospital Marche 
went to live in the garret of one of the steep old 
houses in the town’s main street. It was in a 
pouring rain one autumn day that he first sought 
us out, his capuchon drawn over his head and the 
rain trickling from his mustache. He was living on 
his refugee’s grant of a franc and a half a day. Rice 
at that time was two francs and a half a pound. 
Sugar was practically unobtainable; even the allow- 
ance permitted only one pound a month to the 
individual. Bread was the only cheap food, but 
the supply was so limited that the French were 
cut down to far less than a normal ration. 

It was plain that Marche could not be living on 
food suitable for a man in an advanced stage of 
tuberculosis. The little provision of money, earned 
while working as a cook, was entirely exhausted, 
after the painful experience of the hospital. Hap- 
pily we had supplies of bully-beef, condensed milk, 
and cod-liver oil, specially designed for the use of 
people in Marche’s condition. Twice a week, as 
long as his failing strength permitted, Marche came 
himself for his supplies. 

Presently a strange complication occurred. The 
old house in which Marche lived was sold, together 
with its furnishings, to a well-to-do refugee woman, 
the mother of a large family. It was important for 
her to get possession of his room. There was, 
however, a law protecting refugees, which made it 
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impossible for a landlord to eject tenants, even 
when the rent was not paid. With several foreign 
armies to accommodate, and tens of thousands of 
refugees seeking shelter as well, France was hard 
put to find accommodation for all those who sought 
it. The overcrowding was appalling, and the re- 
sults of it on the morals and the physique of the 
French incalculably bad. There were no lodgings 
to be found for Marche. He was forced to stay 
in the little room under the roof. 

It is hard to believe that anyone could have 
proved herself so cruel as did Marche’s new land- 
lady. After days of persecution during which he 
explained his position in vain, the woman took 
away his bed. For four days the dying man sat in 
a little iron garden-chair. He was sleeping when 
I found him in his garret, his head resting on his 
folded hands on the window-ledge. That night he 
slept in comfort on a cot, but the persecution did 
not cease. Next day the crazy little stove was car- 
ried off. It was plain that the situation could not 
continue. 

It was by a happy accident that we learned that 
the Sisters of La Providence owned an old house 
in the town, and that there was an empty room in 
it. Marche became its happy tenant, and though 
death followed him there only a few weeks after 
his installation, there can be no doubt that those 
weeks were full of enjoyment for him. There was 
a sudden wave of sympathy for the man through- 
out the town. Two of the sisters from the nearby- 
convent came every day to tend him, and the kind 
wife of the grocer across the street came several 
times a day with hot food which she herself had 
prepared for him. A refugee woman volunteered 
to keep his room in order, and M. le Cure, who 
till then had never approached the invalid, called 
frequently with bottles of red wine. Marche be- 
came the fashion. Even his wife, who through all 
the dark days that had gone before had entirely 
ignored him, tried to renew relations with him. 
" She shall not come in,” Marche said harshly. 
“ She turned me out when I was in need. Now 
that I have friends and have something to leave 
behind me she pretends to care.” His black brows 
met above his angry eyes as he spoke. 

One day Marche asked me a question. " Ma- 
demoiselle,” he said solemnly, " for what end are 
we bom ? " I saw the man almost daily and I had 
learned much of his troubled soul. He knew him- 
self to be face to face with death and his mind 
dwelt on great issues. I was not surprised by the 
answer which he himself gave, " Cest pour cher- 
cher la liberie — it is to seek for liberty.” 

Through four years of agony something great 


and portentous has been bom in the minds and 
hearts of the French soldiers. Barbusse has pre- 
sented it to us in Le Feu. Over and over again I 
have met it in my talks with the men. 

One day amid the desolation of the war-zone a 
bristly poilu stopped at the canteen which we had 
established for the refugees who at that time were 
drifting through that section of the country on 
visits of inspection to their more or less ruined 
farms. I sat at the rough table with the man while 
he ate his lunch, and together we discussed the past 
and the future, and the subject dearest to the sol- 
dier’s heart, permanent peace. When he said 
good-bye, he left me deeply impressed by his breadth 
of mind and the wisdom of his conclusions. 

” There must be a new internationalism,” he told 
me. “ Wars such as this that we have seen are a 
crime against humanity. Men must be made to 
realize to what the present international system 
inevitably leads. I spend my life in teaching, but 
it is hard to make men embrace new ideas. One 
must repeat oneself a hundred times.” And as we 
parted, he said to me, “ For you and me who see 
these things, the course is plain. We must talk 
and talk without ceasing.” 

I remember one noble instance of the profound 
humanitarianism which was sometimes developed 
by the terrible experiences of the war. It was in 
the case of a French guard in charge of a squad of 
German prisoners. The man had himself been at 
one time a prisoner in Germany, as after the armi- 
stice were all the prisoner guards of France. In 
this particular instance the man made himself note- 
worthy by the attitude of comradeship which he 
showed to his prisoners. I once spoke of it to 
him. " I know what the life is,” he answered me ; 
"I can feel for ces malheureux! " He had one 
particular friend among the Boches and the two 
men used to sit together by the hour discussing 
social and international problems. Both were eager 
for a Societi des Nations, a real League of Nations 
in which small nations should have equal rights 
with the great. " And there must be universal dis- 
armament,” the German said one day when I joined 
in the discussion. 

The kindness of the guards to the prisoners was 
in striking contrast to the attitude of some of the 
higher officials. At one post I was thrown into 
very close contact with the prisoners who worked 
for us. The condition of the men was pitiable. 
They were covered with boils, in rags, and they 
were so scantily fed that they would seize scraps 
of food from the ground and devour them like 
wolves. The man in charge of the group was harsh 
ami brutal in the extreme and the sufferings which 
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the men underwent were terrible. One day there 
was no food whatever served out to the men owing 
to some hitch in transportation, and one of the 
poilu guards came secretly to us and asked us to 
feed his men. Once I saw a Frenchman go up to 
a German who was being transferred to another 
post and say kindly, Good-bye, I hope you have 
not been too unhappy among us. Cesi la tnr d'un 
esclave ct encore p’xrc — It is the life of a slave, and 
worse.*’ 

The Poilu at His Best 

But there arc other aspects of the poilu than the 
heroic and the noble. His gallantry never leaves 
him. It was amusing in the war-zone to note the 
responses to a greeting in that womanless country. 
The dough-boy would return a wave of the hand 
with a cheery “Hullo** and a responsive wave. 
After the first start of surprise at a friendly greet- 
ing the Gernian prisoners would put their heels 
together and salute in military' fashion. The poilu 
would always and with rapture kiss his hand. 

And nothing is more care-free than the poilu on 
leave. One clay in a third cla.'is compartment I met 
i group of the men just returning from the triumphal 
entry into Strasbourg. They were bubbling over 
with their adventure. The w'hole compartment was 
kept in a roar of laughter as the men told of how 
every soldier had become a bone of contention 
among half a dozen women, each of whom claimed 
the privilege of becoming his hostess. ** It wasn’t 
the French alone who welcomed us. The Germans 
were Ires chic pour nous" One of the men proudly 
produced the amber mouth-piece of a pipe with 
which his German hostess had presented him, and 
the photograj)h of a very nice-looking family was 
passed round the compartment for inspection. 
“Why should we fight such people?” I asked its 
owner, and the good-natured fellows echoed my 
words with emphasis. 

Perhaps the incident which seemed to show us 
the poilu at his best occurred in the small kitchen 
of the tiny cottage which served as our headquar- 
ters. One day a big fellow in a shabby uniform 
came to the door. He was accompanied by a little, 
wrinkled, smiling old woman whom the soldier in- 
troduced as his maman. 

“ I am going back to the front,” he said, “ and 
Maman is a stranger here. We, loo, are refugees. 
I cannot bear to go aw'ay and leave her alone among 
strangers. She does not lack for money, for my 
brother and I both send her a monthly allowance. 
But after I am gone she will be entirely alone and 
very triste. 1 come to you on her behalf. I hear 
that you belong to the Society of Friends.” 


Dogmatic Notes on Worth While Books 

American Labor Year Book, (edited by 

Alexander Trachtenberg, published by the Rand 
School). Many events have, delayed the appearance 
of the third volume of a series of year books. That 
very fact makes it more inclusive and comprehensive 
in its treatment of recent events. The book is divided 
into six parts: (i) Labor and the War, (2) the Labor 
Movement in the United States, (3) Lal»r and the 
Uaw, (4) Social and Economic Conditions, (5) Inter- 
national Socialist. Labor and Cooperative Movements, 
(6) Socialist Movements in the United States. Under 
these heads invaluable information may be found rang- 
ing from accounts of trials under sedition laws and the 
trealmcni of political prisoners to the quieter history 
of the development of the cooperative movement. No 
other single volume brings together material of such 
importance for the American student of current events. 
Mr. Trachtenberg is to be congratulated on securing 
writers who treat the matters in hand authoritatively 
and fairly. The book is, of course, compiled not only 
from a labor but from a Socialist standpoint; but in 
tone and manner it is objective and deals with facts 
rather than propaganda. 

The Awakening of Asia, by H. M. Hyndman. Boni 
& Liveright, N. Y. Here is a book which is not only 
filled with valuable information on a subject on which 
Americans and ICuropcans are too often ignorant, but 
is in itself a wholesome antidote for the poison of im- 
perialism. After reading it one is persuaded that the 
“ white mail “ has been not the burden bearer, but the 
burden which Asia has had to carry. The chapters on 
the British in India arc partiailarly enlightening. Un- 
fortunately some of the author’s statements arc dog- 
matic and not adequately proved — e, g., certain refer- 
ences to religious matters. In consequence of this 
fact and of the vast range of material covered in brief 
compass, the Awakening of Asia, despite its value, 
falls short of being the authoritative history of recent 
events in the continent which is the mother of civiliza- 
tion. 

The Economic Consequences of the Peace, by John 
Maynard Keynes. Harcourl, Brace and Howe, N. Y. 
This is far and away the most significant analysis of 
present conditions in Europe that has appeared. Wc 
shall not attempt the well-nigh impossible task of re- 
viewing a Ijook which ought to be not merely read, but 
studic<i by the American public. History, wc believe, 
will accept as authoritative Mr. Keynes’ brilliant pic- 
ture of the Peace Conference and the leading actors 
in it. Economists are accepting as authoritative his 
statistics and interpretations of economic conditions. 
(These were briefly set forth in our February issue 
under the title I^ooking Ruin in the Face.) There is 
one omission from Mr. Keynes* analysis which seems 
somewhat remarkable. He nowhere speaks of the 
effect upon economic conditions now or in the future 
of the enormous expansion of the British and French 
colonial empires. In considering indemnities, he does 
not deal w'ith the value of the German colonies Eng- 
land and France have taken under guise of a more or 
less fictitious “ mandate ” from the League of Nations. 
In general, the author is rather more critical of Clem- 
enceau’s passionate nationalism than of Balfour's 
equally selfish but more powerful and subtle British 
imperialism. Moreover, it seems to us that the situa- 
tion Mr. Keynes so vividly pictures requires more rad- 
ical social, economic and spiritual treatment than he 
himself proposes. But these criticisms, if criticisms 
they arc, in no way affect the enormous value of the 
service Mr. Keynes has rendered to thoughtful folk 
the world around. 
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The Last Page 


The PuiiLicA'riON of the Posthumous Untimvly 
Papers of Randolph Bourne, which we hope to re- 
view in the next issue of The World Tomorrow, 
recalls vividly to the writer's mind many treasured 
scenes of youth in which R. S. B. was the chief figure. 
To those who were more or less intimate with him at 
college, Bourne was a never-failing source of stimula- 
tion and encouragement; and his keen, incisive criticism 
helped to straighten out many a problem for his asso- 
ciates. How* he loved to play with ideas and to dream 
dreams of social betterment. . . There was an 

evening one spring during which the writer and 
R. S. U. sat at an open window through the growing 
dusk discussing what could be accomplished in this 
stumbling old world if all the youth were mobilized— 
not lor military service but for constructive social 
work ; if for a year or two all our young men were sent 
out to great camps to build roads, cultivate land, erect 
houses and public buildings, develop to the full the 
untouched natural resources of the country — an old 
enough dream, if you like, but elaborated with Bourne’s 
inimitable charm and freshness of detail. . 

There were whole days during which a group of us 
systematically cut all classes and engaged in an endless 
discussion of a knotty social or religious problem. 
Bourne perhaps pitted against some adversary of an 
opposite turn of mind; and then how R. S. B. would 
delight in entangling his opponent in contradictions, 
and weaving about him a web of close argtiment like 
a spider neatly winding up a struggling fly. . 

There were balmy days, too, on the Palisades, perhaps 
with some charming feminine companion, when we 
sat for long hours on a knoll overlooking the Hudson; 
and Bourne’s delicate conversational |X)wcrs would 
then reach their zenith, and he would skilfully draw 
out of his comrades all the best that was in them. 

Or again, he would hatch some scheme for 
stickinp; pin.s into the seats of the mighty, and have the 
authorities on his trail for some caustic and witty sally 
in a college paper. He loved to dig deep 

into the thoughts and feelings of men; to analyze per- 
sonal situations: to “find out how people live,” as he 
put it. And through it all ran an indomitable but w'ist- 
ful courage, a hatred of injustice, a tenacious adher- 
ence to what he considered right and true — witness 
his stand throughout the war against all odds. . . . 
His early death meant not only an irreparable loss 
to the fighting social forces of today, but a void that 
cannot be filled in the affections of those who loved 
him. 

There Seems To Be Some Doubt Just .Vow 
whether the Allies will after all insist on their 
quondam demand for cight-hundred-odd members of 
Germany's aristocracy and bureaucracy as a blood- 
sacrifice. ft is indeed a nice subject of spcculatior 
just what the Allies would do wnth these war "cul- 
prits” if they succeeded in getting them. Would 
the hostages be hanged or electrocuted? Hardly, with 
the wages of executioners steadilv rising and adding 
to the already high cost of administering justice. 
Would the eight hundred be imprisoned, perhaps? 
This also seems doubtful since there again the cost 
would devolve on the already over-burdenc<l public. 
Perhaps the Supreme Council had some notion of 
reviving the old practice of putting prisoners in the 
stocks: in which case they could of course be sent 
on tour and defrav their own expenses by a charge 
for admission. Who would not pay a dollar, say, for 
an unobstructed view of a Kaiser and a whole courtful 
of dukes and princes? 


However, we think wc have the best and most 
economical solution of the problem that has yet been 
put forward. Why not utilize the talents of these men 
for our own good? For example, all the generals, etc., 
could act as instructors in our ever growing military 
colleges; no doubt they could give valuable sugges- 
tions in militarization and militarism even to our own 
Secretary and General Staff. Those not employed in 
this way would fill a useful niche as expert patriotcers 
on our public-school boards, — for it is generally admit- 
ted that ill the instilling of a certain type of patriotism 
that grows daily more |X)pular with some of our au- 
thorities, your true Prussian is well-nigh unsurpassed. 
The remainder of the eight hundred, wc submit, would 
make invaluable nuclei for future Lusk committees. 


For a Succinct Report of the Proceedings at 
Albany, wc refer our readers to the following account 
in Alice’s Adventures in IVonderland : 

” ' Mine is a long and sad tale,' said the Mouse, turn- 
ing to Alice and sighing. 

" ' It is a long tail, certainly,’ said Alice, looking 
down with wonder at the Mouse's tail; so that her idea 
of the tale was something’ like this: 


*' Fury said to 
A mouse, TTjat 

he met 
in the 
house, 

* Let us 
Both go 
to law : 

/ will 
pro-iccutc 


yoM. — 

Come, ni 
take no 
denial : 

W'c must 
have a 
trial ; 

For 

really 

this 

morning 
I've 
nothing 
to do.' 

Said the 
mouse to 
the cur. 

* Such a 

trial, 
dear sir. 

With no 
jury or 
judge, 
would be 
wasting 
our breath.' 

• I'll be 
judge. 


I'll be 


Said 
cunning 
old Fury; 

* ril try 
the whole 


cause. 

and 

condemn 

you 

to 

death'” 
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I T must be evident to you, my American friends, 
that the vrorld is passing through the most 
tragic crisis in its entire history. The peoples 
of all nations, especially the peoples of Europe, find 
themselves reduced to a situation from which it is 
hardly possible for them to extricate themselves so 
long as the present laws of society remain. Tom 
by immeasurable grief, we face a future which few 
men are bold enough to contemplate — a future in 
which lies the menace of all plagues and the begin- 
ning of all evils. 

But how could it be otherwise? War is a de- 
stroyer. The ravages of war are beyond human 
reparation. “ From ruin only ruin can come.” In 
the outworn forms in which it seeks desperately to 
maintain itself the old order rushes toward the 
abyss. 

The roots of the problem go deeper than into the 
immediate circumstances of the Treaty of Peace. 
Every phase of our modem social system, affecting 
intimately the lives of each and every one of us, is 
on trial. No superficial or partial solution will suf- 
fice. We must go bac!k to first causes, to the 
reasons for being of all existing institutions. 

Despite all appearances to the contrary these in- 
stitutions have never changed since civilization 
began. Up till today the human race has lived ac- 
cording to laws which have embodied in many dif- 
ferent forms the principle of the slavery of the 
crowd. Never has the simple right of every human 
being to life and happiness been truly respected. 
The ordinary man is no better off in these modern 
times than he was in the days of antiquity or in the 
Middle Ages. The multitudes, in peace time or in 
war, are only a herd of social nonentities. As Vic- 
tor Hugo once said, " men arc only the ciphers that 
follow a figure.” Their real interests have never 
been considered. Rendered helpless by the forces 
opposed to them and by their own ignorance, 
dazzled or fooled by the ruling powers, the common 


people in all countries have had no part, and still 
have no part in the shaping and settling of great 
historic questions, though they themselves may have 
provided the means of settlement. The whole series 
of tragic events which we call history is for the 
most part a spectacle of a vast injustice and a vast 
absurdity. 

Nothing real is changed by merely changing 
words. Only verbally have slavery and servitude 
been abolished, and the privileges of birth. The life 
of the world is ceaselessly exploited and sacrificed 
by an oligarchy which seeks only its owm narrow 
selfish interests. 

It has always been so. It is this which has led us 
on from crisis to crisis, and from calamity to 
calamity to the great cataclysm of our time, which 
is only momentarily halted — thirty or forty millions 
of men madly hurling themselves against each other 
and trying to destroy each other against their own 
interests, even against their own will ! 

Facts are stubborn things. Let us proclaim them 
again and again; this is W'hat the old laws of the 
past have imposed upon us ; this is what our old be- 
liefs and systems of government have produced. 
This is the basis on which our present social systerr 
is built, a system which is an organized and con- 
tinuous assault upon all truth and goodness. 

Simple and ignorant minds (not the minds of 
the crafty or the cynical) may perhaps deceive them- 
selves into pretending that the military defeat of 
some one country will bring lasting peace to the 
world, that some good thing has come out of the 
war. But there are many who see clearly that 
though old supremacies have been displaced by the 
luck and chance of battle, barbarism still reigns and 
the power of militarism is in no way diminished in 
the world. The shifting and accidental combina- 
tions of the ruling classes continue as before the 
war to fasten themselves upon humanity like mor- 
tal diseases, mocking all justice, parceling out whole 
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races, separating men of the same flesh and blood, 
men of the same spirit, stirred by the same just 
hopes. And all to what end? The achievement of 
one knows not what disreputable bargain! More 
surely than ever before future generations are 
marked down for inescapable ruin and death. 

But it seems that the atrocious futility of the 
war has somehow brought a little light into the 
darkness of the world. It has tempered certain 
minds; it has awakened and shamed many con- 
sciences; it has called into question certain prin- 
ciples which have been blindly served until now; 
through it all we have caught occasional glimpses 
of the truth. Above the battle master spirits have 
proclaimed great ideals which, though they have 
not been realized, have remained imprinted in the 
minds of the people and will never be entirely for- 
gotten. 

The war has asked of maidcind certain compelling 
and inescapable questions and in some places has 
forced the masses, eternally passive and stupefied by 
their never ending sacrifices, to think. Even more 
than that, in some parts of the world, the very ex- 
cess of the catastrophe has brought about an active 
revolt of the people against the old order. It is this, 
the seizing of power by tlie Russian people, which 
is the outstanding fact of all the war. This great 
achieving of liberty can never be overthrown. It is 
a mighty act of faith of which the true significance 
can never be lost. 

Here in France where nothing is yet changed 
of tlie old abominable system which has made of us 
the broken and impoverished survivors that we are, 
there is, more confused but not less vast, a great 
unrest of souls. Old and young of all classes, their 
numbers growing rapidly everywhere, are begin- 
ning to see, though with minds still unsettled by 
their false and savage traditions, the necessity for 
a great change. 

Lastly the international working-class movement 
is rising steadily all the time with the certainty of 
the flowing tide. Notwithstanding internal dissen- 
sions, it is gradually growing in power, and this too 
in spite of those learned critics who vie with each 
other in setting up against this whelming flood cer- 
tain personal shortcomings and tactical errors 
which do not at all affect the sacred principles of 
the movement 

So there arises on the ruins of the old regime 
which has slaughtered mankind throughout the ages 
and has in the end almost destroyed itself along 
with everything else, a new ideal built upon the 
impregnable rock of moral truth, an ideal which 
accepts as true only that which is clearly seen to be 
true in the light of reason and conscience, the light 


which each one carries within himself. For in 
every man’s own heart lies the way of salvation. 

This new ideal proclaims the social equality of 
all mankind ; it demands the respect which is due to 
the individual, and recognizes the responsibility of 
each man for his part in the conduct of affairs. It 
proclaims the law of equal labor for every man. It 
denies all privileges based on tradition. It repu- 
diates all artificial divisions set up between the 
peoples of different nations (divisions set up by 
those who are both the leaders and the profiteers 
of the multitudes they divide, men whom an almost 
supernatural prestige has permitted until now to do 
evil on the grand scale, crushing out the life of the 
people in excessive hours of labor and in secret 
misery, driving them at the last to early and sacri- 
ficial death by battle and blockade). 

To the workers who bear the burdens of society, 
and to that great middle class public so vague- 
minded and so unsettled, tliis new ideal declares 
that the laws of the future state are not abstract 
and complex fonnulas produced by theorists and 
specialists. Not on wanton and tyrannical violence, 
but on work and on merit will be based the coming 
social order. 

We must all rally around this word order. We 
must never allow anyone to use it falsely against 
us. Order means harmony. Order is the reason- 
able and clear arrangement of ideas and of things; 
it is not, as some wish to have us believe, the stifling 
maintenance of disorder. Order allows everything 
to be explained and everything to be rebuilt. It is 
destructive of everj'thing that is false, like the bar- 
riers between nations. The human heart and spirit 
are international, like truth, and like the law of good 
and evil. True order strengthens and sanctifies 
this spirit. 

How many popular evils have sprung from the 
abominable misuse of the word foreign, and from 
the error which makes of patriotism (which in truth 
is a harmonious step in the union of men) an 
obstacle before which everything must be stopped, 
changed or rejected! The absurdity and the evil 
of this blasphemy against humanity have been 
proven again and again. All progress, however 
slight it may be, has a world-wide significance. 
There is no hope of salvation for any of us outside 
those great laws which are coiiunon to all mankind. 

These are the beliefs which are coming out into 
the light. Of course, they are being fought bitterly 
and hypocritically by all those who wish to safe- 
guard their selfish interests and to retain the power 
they now hold. They are being opposed also by 
the short-sighted, who, possessed by fear engen- 
dered by prejudice, are terrified by the pros- 
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ptcf of any change. And it is these people, we 
must remember, who still control the world. They 
control it only because of the all-pcrvading ignor- 
ance, an ignorance sedulously maintained, which 
has up to now permitted the great mass of human- 
ity (where actually the only real source of power 
lies) to be sacrificed sans arret el sans borne (with- 
out stint and without limit). Only when men 
realize this and understand will they be saved, and 
will progress become a real thing at last. 

The intellectuals, as they are called, — writers, 
artists, scientist.s, teachers, — are faced with a great 
task, a great responsibility : the task of overcom- 
ing the ignorance of men, of opening their eyes. 
Workers themselves, they too are caught like other 
workers in the tragic destiny which is common 
to all. 

But, apart from their duties as citizens and as 
human beings, their great part is to carry the light. 
First they must know one another as comrades 


and proclaim thei/ common faith. They must make 
truth radiant, '.nake men love its simplicity, bring 
to it disciples. Tp doing this they will be carrying 
out the mission which, has been theirs in all great 
crises in the world’s nt-slory. In all stirrings and 
awakenings of the humarr’spipt, though up to now 
always partial and incomplete, poets and philo- 
sophers and writers have bcett 'he awakeners. 

The help that only the intellectuals of the world 
can give was never more urgently need^ than to- 
day. It is always the counter-revolutionists, the 
reactionaries, who make bloody the efforts of the 
people to be free. Those who are really responsible 
for the war between the classes are those wh'o bn- 
pose the workers, not those who defend them. 

The new order of society can be brought into 
being without bloody strife only if men of thought 
work toward that end, and bring to their task the 
calm wisdom of reason itself. 


Clarte 


are indebted to M. Barbusse for the follow- 
ing statement of the aims and ideals of the 
new European organization darti (Light) : 

" Clarti is to be an international union of 
Intellectuals designed to create an unbroken and 
unbreakable bond stretching around the world, 
ignoring the so-called frontiers, uniting in fellow- 
ship all disciples of the great ideal of truth. By 
correspondence, by publications, by campaigns, by 
meetings, Clarti plans to establish a permanent in- 
ternational organization, registering, centralizing, 
and strengthening the progress of ideas. Sections 
attached to the central committee will be set up 
in all the great centers of the world. 

“ The directing Committee now appeals to you, 
our friends in America. Already many distin- 
guished men have signified their support of the 
movement: such men as Anatole France, Romain 
Rolland, Severine, Victor Cyril, Steinlen, H. G. 
Wells, Bernard Shaw, Israel Zangwill, Bojer, 
Blasco Ibanez, Max Nordau, A. Latzko. These 
men do not constitute a political party. Witnesses 
of the facts, having taken part in the war, having 
thought upon it, they have set down a sort of pro- 
gram which finds itself — for there is only one truth 
—very close to that of international socialism. 

" Those who join this movement do so as an act 
•{ faith; the support they bring to it will of itself 
enlarge the action and power of the whole. 

" The prime aim of Clarti is to win the support 
of those innumerable lofty spirits who believe that 
the full realization of justice has become a question 
of life or death for avilization. If the emancipa- 
tion of the spirit of mankind is not to be forever 


denied, the intellectual leaders of the world must be 
clear-seeing, strong, and active.” 

The English section of Clarti has issued a mani- 
festo which contains the following passages : 

" The ideal of Clarti is the World-Wide Federal 
Cooperative Commonwealth. . . . All the militarisms 
— not merely German militarism — must be overthrown, 
and all the artificial barriers which separate men from 
one another must be broken down, Clarti aims, on 
the one hand, at the suppression of political and eco- 
nomic frontiers; on the other hand, at the suppression 
of economic, social, and political inequalities, and all 
class distinctions. ... In other words, Clarti stands 
for international socialism. 

" A conflict of ideas has succeeded to the conflict of 
guns and tanks — a conflict still more profound, since 
it goes down to the very roots of all existing institu- 
tions. This conflict of ideas is a fight to the death 
between the past and the future. The question at issue 
is whether existing social conditions and international 
relations shall be maintained or whether they shall 
be revolutionized from one end of the world to the 
other. . . . 

” But Clarti is not a mere group of * intellectuals.* 
Its appeal is made above all to the young, for they 
have been in the past the chief victims of the errors 
of the old, and with them the future lies. It does not 
seek to supplant the Socialist and Labor Parties, the 
trade unions, or any organization already working 
for simitar aim.s. Clarti is an International of Ideas, 
working with and for the International of I.abor." 

The names signed to the English manifesto are those 
of: D. J. Brundrite, C. P. Blacker, Virginia Crawford, 
Robert Dell, Harold Grenfell, Frank Hodges, Aldous 
Huxley, Miles Malleson, E. D. Morel, Bertrand Russell, 
Siegfried Sassoon, Osbert Sitwell, Josiah C. Wedg- 
wood, Robert Williams; Douglas Goldring, Secretary, 

7 St. James’ Terrace, Regent’s Park, London, N. W. 8. 


d by CoOgle 
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3igns of the Times 


Cla** lnlere*tt and the^SdnUoad Bill 

T he railroad bill ha^ "dn easy victory in both 
House and Senqtc: .Many of the Congressmen 
took a sort of delight'.ln flouting the labor opposi- 
tion. To be sure.'Jjbor secured the elimination of 
any anti-strike clause whatsoever. The adjustment 
board providc(l in the bill will have behind it only 
the weight’ of 'moral pressure. But as the labor 
chiefs th^stlves are aware, this does not signify 
much ■so.Jbng as the injunction may be available 
agatnst''.a strike. One great argument for the bill 
wps t)iat Government operation inevitably made for 
burtaucracy. It is certain that no one, radical or 
conservative, wants to see the railroads Burleson- 
ized. Nevertheless, the present legislation does not 
free us from the dangers of bureaucracy. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is given enormous 
supors isory powers, and in the conflicts between it 
and the railroad executives there is at least as much 
chance for both red tape and inefficiency as in 
straight Government control. The present standard 
of wages is guaranteed until September, but stock- 
holders get an absolute guarantee of pre-war profits 
for six months and the further protection of a direc- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
rates which will give adequate return to capital, a 
return which is fixed as at least 5}4 per cent, for a 
two-year period. Owners of the so-called short 
lines not taken over by Federal control are presented 
out of public funds with an amount sufficient to 
make good any deficit which they sustained during 
1918 and 1919, figured by their average profits dur- 
ing the three years before the war. 

The popular cry against labor is that it puts the 
interest of a class above the interests of the republic. 
What is Congress doing by such legislation as this? 

The Last Phase at Albany 

T he evidence in the case of the suspended 
Socialists in Albany is now before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Assembly and the last oral argu- 
ments have been made. TTie Judiciary Committee 
and then the Assembly itself will doubtless wrangle 
over the matter for two or three weeks longer. The 
Socialist defense met the particular charges, such as 
they were, brought against the Assemblymen. They 
produced two policemen who refuted the charges of 
a Brooklyn girl that Solomon had spat upon the flag. 
They showed the constructive record of the Social- 
ists in the Legislature. Tliey gave those who came 
to the Assembly room a long, able, and on the whole 
interesting course on the meaning of political free- 
dom, the theory of Socialism, and the attitude of 
Socialism toward the war and toward “ God, moral- 
ity, and the home." They read into the record the 
following incendiary statement made by a non- 
Socialist while the American army was still in 
France; " Sincerely do I hope, looking up to my 
God tonight, that they [the soldiers] will have 
enough ammunition left when they come back to use 
on the hypocrites and bigots and enemies of democ- 
racy who have stolei "craev while they were 


away." No charges were made against the man 
who said this — it is safe to say these things if you 
are not a red, but a wet. Martin McCue, 100 per 
cent. Tammany Assemblyman (Tammany’s pecuUar 
Americanism has never been doubted), can talk 
about shooting the enemies of democracy because he 
only meant the democracy of the comer saloon. The 
summing up of the State's Counsel was intellectually 
a discreditable performance. Mr. Conway (whose 
record warranted a hope of better things) attacked 
not only the five Assemblymen but the whole Social- 
ist party as traitors owning allegiance to the Third 
International rather than to the Government. The 
irony of the situation is tliat Mr. Conway is a good 
Irish Sinn Feiner who cares a great deal about free- 
dom in Dublin. He is also a good Catholic who 
doubtless finds his loyalty to the Pope quite consist- 
ent with his loyalty to the American Government. 
His argument that the affiliation of the American 
Socialist party with the Third International dis- 
qualified its members to take any oath of office is 
precisely analogous to the argument of the bitter 
anti-Catholic that allegiance to the Pope similarly 
disqualifies Roman Catholics. 

Further comment must await the result of the As- 
sembly’s action. That action will not be determined 
so much by the arguments to which the Assembly- 
men listened as by that invisible Government which 
is so powerful at Albany. The liberals who de- 
nounced Speaker Sweet’s original act need to keep 
a steady stream of public opinion directed on the 
Legislature to counteract the hidden influences of 
stupid prejudice and calculating self-interest. 

Two Labor Trials 

T he I. W. W. trial at Montesano, Washington, 
has resulted in an astonishing verdict. Two 
of the defendants were acquitted ; one was declared 
insane. So far so good. Two of the defendants 
were declared guilty of third-degree murder in the 
original verdict. There is no such thing as third- 
degree murder in the state of Washington ; the ver- 
dict was therefore altered, and they and five others 
were declared guilty of second-degree murder. Sec- 
ond-degree murder means unpremeditated murder, 
but the indictment charged the I. W. W. with con- 
spiracy to commit murder by their alleged attack 
upon the Armistice Day parade. There can be no 
conspiracy to commit unpremeditated murder. The 
men were therefore either guilty as charged or not 
guilty. The jury’s verdict seems to be a curious com- 
promise. Perhaps thedefense may feel that it has won 
a partial victory in that it got even this verdict in the 
bitterly hostile atmosphere which prevailed. 

The principal Winnipeg trial involving a consider- 
able number of defendants still drags its weary 
length through the courts. Mr. Dixon, who had a 
separate trial, was acquitted after a very able de- 
fense conducted by himself. Following his acquit- 
tal the crown decided not to prosecute the indictment 
against Mr. Woodsworth which (as we recorded 
in our last issue) charged him with the sin of quot- 
ing the prophet Isaiah. 
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The Wind Change* 

S HREWD observers report a distinct reaction 
against intolerance throughout the countr>-. It is 
said that even Chambers of Commerce are turning 
against the deportation policy and the wholesale 
raids upon Communists. Recent statements of presi- 
dential candidates also show which way the wind 
has begun to blow. When Calvin Collidge and 
Nicholas Murray Butler and other conservative Re- 
publicans begin to talk more piously about free 
speech than about the horrors of Bolshevism, it is 
certain that there is a new spirit abroad in the land. 
According to Assemblyman Amos of the New York 
Legislature, every presidential candidate except 
Major General Wood has condemned the suspension 
of the five Socialist Assemblymen. Some observers 
trace the turn in American opinion to Speaker 
Sweet's conspiracy against representative govern- 
ment in New York. We may yet have to build a 
monument to him as tire unwitting preserver of our 
liberties. 

Not Yet I* the Game Won 

T here is a danger of overestimating the 
strength of the back-to-sanity movement. De- 
portees are still to be found, confined under outrage- 
ous conditions on Deer Island and Ellis Island. Only 
the other day by accident John Domason. a Dalma- 
tian by birth and a member of the I. W. W., was 
discovered at Longwharf Immigration Station, Bos- 
ton. He had been held in various jails and detention 
camps for three years without indictment, without 
trial, without deportation. Apparently he was for- 
gotten by higher officials and certainly by the outside 
world. He received not one letter in those three 
years. He could not have been more completely lost 
if he had been spirited away to the Bastille in the 
days of the Bourbon kings. According to report, 
when Domason’s existence was called to the atten- 
tion of Assistant Immigration Commissioner Sulli- 
van, he said, “ We will be glad to get rid of him." 
It is expected that he will soon be released. What 
does a Government owe to a man who has thus been 
held for three years? 

Nor is this all the story. Trials under state crim- 
inal-anarchy laws go merrily on. Gitlow has been 
convicted in New York, Gabriel in New Jersey, Miss 
W hitney in California, and doubtless others in other 
states, for no offense but revolutionary opinions. 
Scores of other indictments are pending. Miss 
Whitney’s case has aroused wide comment because 
of her noble record as a public-spirited citizen who 
worked for suffrage, for educational reform, and 
in behalf of the Negro. She won the ill will of the 
authorities in the first instance by going bail for the 
I. W. W. And her indictment followed her mem- 
bership in the Communist Labor Party. While 
things like this are happening it behooves no liberal 
to rest from his labors. 

Starving out the Teacher* 

T O those who look for the establishment of a 
nobler civilizatiem no situation seems more 
alarming than the condition of popular education. 
The schools are not efficient, they lack proper 
equipment, they are not holding the children, they 
are being used for propaganda purposes by the 


reactionary interests. There is no more challenging 
task in our day and generation than the question of 
educational reform. How an ideal system of educa- 
tion is to be founded under the present social order, 
we do not know, but we do know that there are cer- 
tain immediate steps that can be taken. We have al- 
ready published figures showing the extraordinary 
shortage of school teachers. Many of the best men 
and women are leaving the profession ; others are so 
pressed by financial cares that they cannot do their 
best work. In the United States it is estimated that 
there are 35.000 unfilled teachers’ positions and 65,- 
000 which have been filled only by lowering the 
standards. In New York City, during the second 
week of March 1 15,000 children were sent home be- 
cause of lack of teachers. To remedy this situation 
we must pay teachers a living salary, which has 
been denied them. In New York City, for instance, 
the “ beginning salary ’’ is ^35 per annum. An in- 
crease recently granted will add $35 per annum. 
Teaching requires a long course of training, rigorous 
examination, and much native ability; yet it is paid 
less than well organized trades. Fortunately there 
has been introduced in the New York Legislature 
a bill which grants a 40 per cent.. increase to teach- 
ers and supervisors receiving less than $2,260 a year, 
30 per cent, on salaries up to $4,000, and 20 per cent, 
on salaries in excess of $4,000. It provides that the 
State shall pay half. In the Senate the bill has been 
presented by Mr. C. C. Lockwood and in the As- 
sembly by Mr. C. B. Donohue. We urge our readers 
who arc citizens of New York to bring all the pres- 
sure possible on the Legislature for the passage of 
this bill. 

Fighting Welfare Legislation for Women 

T he New York Legislature is considering two 
bills providing a minimum wage and eight-hour 
day for women. These hills arc strongly hacked by 
women’s organizations, among others .the Woman’s 
Trade Union League, the Consumers’ League, and 
the Y. W. C. A. But there is danger that they will 
fail in the Legislature. Already one chivalrous leg- 
islator has discovered that now that women vote 
they are entitled to no particular protection in indus- 
try. This is an argument that is very dear to the 
hearts of the canning industry. What gives more 
than common im|>ortancc to the discussion is the 
fact that a Woman’s Equal Opportunity Leappie has 
been formed to fight against such legislation for 
women. Some of the arguments the League ad- 
vances are decidedly specious, perhaps the most con- 
vincing being the cry, “ Let wom^ organize and 
get what they need for themselves. They need no 
statutory protection.” Mrs. Florence Kelley of the 
National Consumers’ League deals thus with that 
argument : 

“ Query — Why should an organization composed 
chiefly of highly paid professional or semi-profes- 
sional women, some of whom have worked them- 
selves out of the wage-earning group, devote itself 
to defeating the efforts of the wage-earners to gain 
by legislation such leisure and compensation as the 
more favored self-supporting women already enjoy? 

“ Why do tliey persistently ignore the fact that 
among the unskilled and low-paid wage-earning 
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women, trade unions are formed with painful slow- 
ness — that in New York, for example, our largest 
industrial state, only eleven per cent, of the women 
and girls belong to Unions!’ 

" The permanent influences which make it difficult 
for women wage-earners to maintain stable unions 
are : 

" Inexperience among the thousands of the young, 
and hope that their wage-earning may be only an 
episode ; 

“ Family duties of the married women, especially 
the mothers who cannot regularly attend union 
meetings ; 

“ Low wages of the unskilled multitudes which 
make it difficult to keep up their dues and assess- 
ments.” 

The Wet and Dry Controveny 

A S was to be expected, a reaction a^inst prohibi- 
tion has set in. The State of lUiode Island, 
aided by eminent counsel, is trying to get the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment declared unconstitutional. In 
Vermont, towns which had been voting dry for years 
and years decided to go wet, now that under the 
federal law nothing very wet was to be had. In 
New York the Democrats adopted a “ wringing 
wet ” platform with great fervor, and the Anti- 
Saloon League is to be investigated by the same As- 
sembly which has been taking at great expense a first 
course in Socialism. The Republican machine re- 
frained from opposing this Democratic motion to in- 
vestigate the Anti-Saloon League. Well-informed 
politicians say that in return it bargained for enough 
votes from the Democratic machine to expel the 
Socialists. Tlie event will show. Certain it is that 
Assemblyman Cuvillier, the most voluble foe of the 
Socialists on the Judiciary Committee (not even the 
discovery that he had once tried to get a Socialist 
nomination could silence him), is now crusading 
against Mr. Anderson, Superintendent of the State 
Anti-Saloon League. He is playing up information 
which he received from a Presbyterian minister 
named Freeman, formerly employed by the Anti- 
Saloon League. We do not know whether the 
League’s methods have been all that they ought to 
be, but it is very unfortunate that the Reverend Mr. 
Freeman should have chosen Mr. Cuvillier of all 
men as the agent of righteous exposure of Anti- 
Saloon League lobbying. Mr. Anderson himself has 
entered the fray with an attack, not on the Catholic 
Church as such but upon most Catholic dignitaries. 
Archbishop Hayes rejoined with a justification of 
the Church and a counter-attack on the League. Al- 
together there is a merry row on foot of the kind 
well calculated to divert popular attention from 
questions of good Government. 

The real hope of the wets is in Governor Edwards 
of New Jersey, a Democrat, who has made such 
progress in persuading the Republican Legislature 
to authorize beer of the strength of 3.50 per cent, 
that he begins to dream of floating to the White 
House on a rising tide of liquor sentiment. He is 
positively scriptural in his advocacy of personal 
liberty, which in New Jersey, however, seems to be 
the liber^ to drink but not to think. It is certain 
that the Governor has, to put it mildly, done nothing 


against tlie system of industrial and official espionage 
so common in New Jersey. 

Perianal Liberty and Prohibition 

T here is need, we believe, for some straight 
thinking about personal liberty. A man loses 
the dimity of personality if he gives to the State 
authority over his opinions or the right to conscript 
him against his conscience. Society cannot progress 
in orderly fashion when minority opinion is penal- 
ized by popular prejudice or for the protection of 
special interests. Freedom of conscience, opinion, 
speech, the press, and assemblage are therefore fun- 
damental. Is the right to drink of a similarly funda- 
mental nature? Certainly society has a right to pro- 
tect its members and especially the coming genera- 
tion against poisoning. If it can bd proved, as wc 
think it has been proved, that the organized liquor 
traffic is a means of poisoning the race and a source 
of woe and harm to mankind, it can be prohibited as 
the opium traffic is prohibited in America, without 
interfering with any valid personal liberty. Tlie 
argument does not, in other words, turn upon ab- 
stract personal liberty, but upon ( i ) the question of 
the actual effect of the drink traffic upon humanity 
(and in particular whether light wines and beer are 
seriously detrimental) and (2) the wisdom and poli- 
tical expediency of dealing with the liquor traffic by 
a constitutional amendment. For our part we 
emphatically believe America has a great deal to gain 
in terms of happiness and efficiency by staying drj’ ; 
but we are aware that legislation or even a con.stitu- 
tional amendment cannot secure these blessings un- 
less it is supported by popular opinion. 

Weather Vanes 

I N that famous Russian play, “ The Beautiful 
Sabine Women ” (a political satire), the Sabine 
men are delectably pictured as trained to advance to 
the attack " Two steps forward, and one step back- 
ward.” It is on some such plan that the Allies and 
America approach the inevitable recognition of Rus- 
sia — not without much bickering and mutual suspi- 
cion. Washington still justifies its anti-Soviet at- 
titude by rambling and occult reasoning, but the 
handwriting has already appeared on the wall. Even 
the New York Times, the arch foe of the Soviets, 
has reached the point of publishing dispatches from 
its correspondent to prove that the Bolshevik girls 
are pretty, the Bolshevik police efficient, and the 
Russians human beings, so that it may be safe to 
trade with them. Mr. Eyre of the New York World 
has published even more enlightening dispatches tell- 
ing for instance of the marvelous educational 
achievements of the Soviet Government. In other 
words, it is not only that fine Giristian and avowed 
Socialist, George Lansbury, editor of the London 
Daily Herald, who cables from Moscow a vindica- 
tion of the Soviets against the grosser charges so 
commonly preferred against them, but his example 
is followed by correspondents of quite another 
stripe. Meanwhile Loin’s slladow lies athwart 
Asia. Recognition of the Soviets is a little price 
for Britain to pay to prevent a possible military 
alliance between Russians, Turks, and the races of 
India. 
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Is America to Blame for European Imperialism? 


RESIDENT WILSON, in language that has 
aroused great irritation in the French press, 
has referred to " the militarist party ” and to 
''imperialistic designs” in France. These designs 
would be curbed, he thinks, if the United States 
Senate would ratify the treaties which he negoti- 
ated. Let us see what particular imperialistic poli- 
cies France has adopts and whether they could 
have been avoided had our Senate ratified the 
treaty. 

First; France has been the steadfast and bitter 
foe of recognizing or dealing in any way with Soviet 
Russia. She has favored the policy of the cordon 
sanilaire and has backed Poland in her militaristic 
and imperialistic attitude. Second: France desires 
to extend her colonial possessions in Asia Minor 
and in Syria and has already come into anned con- 
flict both with the Turks in Cilicia and the Syrian 
Arabs in Syria. Her relations with Great Britain 
in the Near East are exceedingly strained, but she 
has agreed with Great Britain in maintaining the 
power of the Sultan in Constantinople. This stand 
has been taken avowedly because both powers fear 
the hostility of their Moslem colonial subjects if 
the Sultan is dispossessed, but also because both 
powers are jealous of each other and of any power 
which might get Constantinople. Moreover, France, 
as Bishop Darlington recently pointed out, holds 
from sixty to sixty-five per cent, of Turkish bonds 
which will become worthless unless some kind of 
a lien is put upon Constantinopde. Third: France 
has definitely inaugurated the policy of arming 
Africa. She has imposed a system of univers^ 
military training on all French African colonists 
under which the men are called to the colors for 
three years, of which two are to be spent in Europe. 
To quote Mr. H. N. Brailsford: ‘"The idea comes 
near to a revival of the slave trade, and it will 
drench these colonies in blood. These troops are 
valuable, however, for they know no pity, and they 
are immune from Red propaganda. They supply 
the means of supporting French military ascend- 
ancy in those little wars, for which both French 
aqd^ British conscript troops show an increasing 
rtpiipiance. The system has found an appropriate 
arm. ’ Fourth: France is pressing her demand for 
permanent occupation of the left bank of the Rhine 
on the ground that Germany has failed to live up to 
the obligations imposed upon her by the treaty of 
\ersailles. This she does for the alleged reason 
that she must hold this German territory to secure 
her own safety. Doubtless many good Frenchmen, 
not imperialists, support the policy because of their 
fear of their ancient foe; but it is open to question 
whether the French foreign office is so much con- 
cerned with the problem of security as with the 
ancient imperial lust of aggrandizement, and the 
perpetuation of a tradition which goes back to 
Louis Xrv. 

Which of these acts of imperialism would have 
been changed if the United States Senate had rati- 
fied the Peace Treaty and the special alliance with 


France? With regard to Russia, would not France 
with the support of our alliance and Article X have 
been bolder in pursuit of her aims? Would our 
membership in the League of Nations have kept 
her from arming her black subjects in Africa? 
Would France cease from her ambitions in the 
Near East because we had agreed to come to her 
defense if sooner or later some of her intrigues 
caused her enemies to attack her? To ask these 
questions is to answer them. Only with regard to 
the occupation of the left bank of the Rhine may it 
plausibly be argued that the failure of the Senate to 
ratify the treaty is partially to blame. We doubt 
the soundness even of such an argument. Had we 
ratified the treaty we could not have squeezed blood 
from the German turnip. We could not in other 
words have enabled her to meet her obligations 
under the Carthaginian peace of Versailles. France 
is intent upon her indemnity, and when Germany 
failed to pay she would have urged even as now 
the necessity of occupying the left bank of the 
Rhine, and she might have involved us to a degree 
that is impossible so long as we refuse to under- 
write the Peace of Versailles. 

We do not mean this as an attack upon the 
French people but as a plain statement of facts 
about the French foreign policy. We are inclined 
to sympathize with those who denounce much of 
the British criticism of the French as a bit hyqiocrit- 
ical. Britain, having won all that she could wish 
from Germany, wants France to be generous. 
British diplomacy has secured Italian support in 
her Russian and German policy and has virtually 
isolated France. In the Near East the English 
apparently back the new Arab Kingdom against 
the French who claim a Syrian mandate. Free- 
thinking France replies by seeking the support of 
the Vatican as the protector for the Syrian Cath- 
olics. The preamble of a bill in the French Par- 
liament to re-establish relations with the Vatican 
sets forth, according to the New York Trihune, that 
in Syria and in the Orient there are " French mis- 
sionaries who ought not to be sacrificed to foreign 
competitors." 

We believe British rule would be better than 
French, Greek, or Italian in Asia Minor, but it would 
be frankly an imperialistic rule maintained by 
methods as cynical and vindicated by arguments 
as disingenuous as any the French might devise. 
Earl Curzon, British Foreign minister, gave proof 
of this fact when he gravely informed the House 
of Lords that America was responsible for the delay 
in making a Turkish peace and the consequent 
misery of the old Ottoman Empire I Now a strong 
case (but not to our mind conclusive) can be made 
out to prove that America should take a mandate 
over all the divisions of the old Turkish Empire — 
at least those lying north of Syria. But it is pre- 
cisely this that the Allies never offered the United 
States. Instead, as Jackson Fleming has shown in 
numerous articles in recent issues of Asia, the 
British and French have both feared American 
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influence. They wished us to take a mandate only 
over Armenia, and a somewhat restricted Armenia 
at that. Our protectorate would be surrounded by 
territories controlled by the same powers — French, 
English, Italian, and Greek — whose intrigues far 
more than our aloofness have made peace impos- 
sible in the Near East. No American mandate 
over Armenia will of itself protect the widely 
scattered Armenians. The most recent massacre 
of Armenians was in Marash. Marash is not in 
Armenia but in Cilicia, which is a French sphere 
of influence over which our mandate was never 
desired. 

In tlic confusion of affairs in the Near East only 
one fact stands out clearly, and that is that there 
has been no idealism shown by the foreign office 
of any power. Nor will there be so long as eco- 
nomic imperialism continues. The first issue of 
The Freeman sums up the whole matter in memor- 
able sentences: 

" The only place in Europe where sentiment is 
never permitted is a chancellery. The unsophis- 
ticated should Icam this. They may weep over the 
Armenian, the Syrian, the Georgian, the Greek, and 
the Egyptian — weep until, indeed, they wash away 
their own responsibility for massacre, subjugation 
and exploitation: but not a tear of theirs will ever 
leak into a Foreign Office in Europe. Why not 
suggest that they dry their eyes and weep no more, 
but devote their energy to a salutary study of the 
essential nature of political government whereby 
alone they can comprehend the anomalies and in- 
consistencies that now distress them? It is simply 
preposterous to wail about the Turkish treatment 
of the Armenians, for instance, as so many excellent 
persons are now doing, and. at the same time, to 
assent to the European foreign policy of economic 
imperialism to which alone such atrocities are due. 
The subject races of Asia Minor may well say ‘ We 
appreciate your tears, but we would rather have 
your practical help against the system of economic 
exploitation that you are all supporting. If you will 
abolish that, you will automatically reform the 
foreign policy of your own Governments, and then 
both you and we will have something less to weep 
over.’ ” 


Suffering That Must Be Relieved 

HILE the Senate wrangles over the ratifica- 
’ ~ tion of a treaty which it is already evident 
can never be enforced. Congress ignores the obvious 
duty of voting a sufficient loan to bring immediate 
relief to the starving people of Central Europe. 
After long delay the best the House did was to 
authorize the Grain Corporation to sell in Austria, 
Poland, and Armenia for cash or credit five million 
barrels of flour. This flour, it is e.xplained, is of 
low grade and does not find a ready market in this 
country. It is impossible to exaggerate the tragedy 
which the American Congress thus refuses to face. 
During ten days in February the deaths in Vienna 
numbered one thousand and thirty-six, against eight 
births of living children. Heretofore Austria’s 
plight has seemed the worst, but documents sent us 
by the American Relief Committee for Hungarian 
Sufferers give an equally heart-rending picture of 


poverty and desperation. The country has been ter- 
rorized by the Rumanians. Buda Pest is so 
crowded with refugees that its population has been 
doubled. Entire families are living in one room, 
sometimes without any window. I^ilway cars and 
even elevators in buildings have been occupied by 
refugee families. Food and clothing are well-nigh 
unobtainable by the poor or even by the most of the 
former middle class. The Rumanians so stripped 
Hungary that there is not even glass to replace win- 
dow-panes which are broken. Only as foreign aid 
is given can thousands of men, women, and children 
be saved from starvation or disease. In Hungary as 
in Poland, Austria, and parts of Germany it is the 
American Relief organization which brings the only 
element of hope. In Hungary alone one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand children are being fed. To 
continue and to extend this work not only should 
Congress grant the loan which Mr. Hoover has 
asked, but pijvate gifts should be increased. It is 
heartening to know that in all parts of the country 
representative committees are being formed to co- 
operate with the Friends Service Committee, 20 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Contributions up to March ist amounted to $2,750.- 
000. More is imperatively needed and help in secur- 
ing funds is most welcome. 


Provocative Government in Ireland 

S IR EDWARD CARSON has persuaded Ulster 
to accept the Lloyd George bill for Ireland to 
which we called attention in our February issue. Sir 
Edward must have had his tongue in his cheek when 
he addressed the Ulster leaders, for it is certain that 
the Lloyd George plan is not really desired in Ulster 
and will not be accepted by the rest of Ireland. 
Meanwhile a conservative British Labor delegation 
loyal to the compromise labor principle of “ self- 
determination within the empire ” has reported on 
its visit to Ireland that where the Dublin Castle Gov- 
ernment “ is not merely unintelligent it appears to 
be deliberately provocative.” No wonder that pro- 
vocation has led to some sad acts of terrorism. 

An instance of extreme provocation is told in a 
recent letter from Mrs. Hannah Sheehy Skeffington, 
well known in America. The police broke up a meet- 
ing which she addressed, clubbed her and many of 
her auditors, and then fined the town f350 for riot- 
ing 1 Mrs. Skeffington’s skull was fractureil. She 
thinks that if she had been killed the town might not 
have been fined ! 

Some observers, alarmed by recent increases in 
British military equipment, fear that Dublin Castle, 
by sheer stupidity or by design, will bring about a 
massacre Easter week, when the anniversary of the 
Rebellion will be observed. The British Govern- 
ment ought to understand that an Irish Amritzar 
would have grave consequences on Anglo-American 
relations. 


S IMMONS, the Negro conscientious objector, has 
been unconditionally released from Fort Alca- 
traz. Grosser, the political objector who with Sim- 
mons was confined in the infamous Alcatraz cages, 
finally yielded to the pleading of his friends and 
went to work in the prison in order to save his mind. 
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On Living in Two Worlds at the Same Time 

By RICHARD ROBERTS 


W E are ttxlay witnessing one of those reactions 
in thought of which the intellectual history 
of mankind is full. We humans are so con- 
stituted that when we discover a new truth or real- 
ize the need of recovering some forgotten emphasis, 
we almost always overdo it. \Vhen the great 
sceptical movement of the eighteenth century. 
Deism in England, the Encyclopaedia in France, 
and the Aufklarung in Germany had spent its 
force, it was followed by an age which, born in 
the need of faith, swung on until it had buried faith 
in dogma. Then came the reaction in a movement 
which has persisted into our own time, — agnos- 
ticism. But once more the movement overshot 
itself, and the break with dogma became a virtual 
denial of faith. And now we are in the swing of 
a reaction from this denial of faith and already the 
movement shows ominous signs of reaching lengths 
which will carry faith into credulity and supersti- 
tion. The rise of a number of cults which call them- 
selves in some sort mystical is indeed a certain sign 
of the coining of an age of faith, an age which has 
once more realized that the greater part of life is 
out of sight; but there is already a tendency in the 
emphasis upon the reality and the importance of the 
unseen hinterland of life to minimize and perhaps to 
deny the reality of this concrete universe of sense. 
One does not need to be a rationalist in order to 
insist that if mysticism is to be true to life it must 
not cease to be rational. For when it ceases to be 
rational, then it becomes a morbid superstition. 

And so we have to insist that the business of re- 
ligion is to enable us to live in two worlds at the 
same time, both of them equally real and the one 
complementary to the other. The one world is 
obvious and concrete enough ; it is here with us all 
the lime, and sometimes, as Wordsworth said, too 
much with us. The other is not so obvious ; on the 
contrary, most of the time it feels very remote and 
problematical. But not all its remoteness, and not 
all the sceptical criticism of our feeling of its reality, 
have succeeded in persuading us that it is not there. 
And this sense of it is always breaking out in va- 
rious ways. On one side of it, romanticism in litera- 
ture is as much a protest against rationalism as 
apinst formalism. It is the refusal to accept the 
view that the frontiers of life coincide with the 
frontiers of this world of sense, the affirmation that 
the greater part of life is out of sight. And the 
present interest in psychical research is simply an 
impulse to find some sort of scientific ju.stification 
for the belief in an unseen world. It is in this case 
mixed up with a desire to find a scientific endorse- 
ment of the craving for immortality. But these 
two things, while they are connected, are neverthe- 
less different things. The desire for a contact with 
the uBseen here and now is not the same thing as 
the craving for immortality: and it is with the 
former we now have to do. And indeed it is 
of much more importance to us to discover and 
explore this hidden world in which we may 


really live here and now than to be persuaded 
that there is another world in which we shall live 
when we have passed away from this. And I im- 
agine that we shall have no great difficulty in accept- 
ing the reality of the future world when we have 
discovered it for ourselves as a present fact 
The Muffled Call 

The faith in an unseen world here and now round 
about and within us is something that will not let 
us go. Some thinkers have ^ven it a sort of scien- 
tific respectability by speaking of the Fourth Di- 
mension. But the Fourth Dimension is a term 
which covers our ignorance rather than our intelli- 
gence. It takes us no further along. The New 
England transcendentalists were in their own way 
insisting upon the reality of this unseen interior of 
life, emphasizing it almost to the point of ignoring 
this rough-and-tumble, fractious every-day world 
altogether. The unseen is forever troubling us, in- 
triguing us, calling us. And, to quote George 
Romanes, “ if the religious instincts of humanity 
point out to no reality as their object, then they 
are out of analog)' with other instinctive endow- 
ments. Elsewhere in the animal world there is no 
such thing as an instinct pointing aimlessly." 

There is a scene in Hall Caine’s story The Manx- 
man where two lads stand on the sea shore, and 
one says to the other, " The Sea is calling me.” 
And his friend answers, "The Sea is calling me.” 
And I think it is so with this hidden world. We 
stand upon its shores and hear its call. But we can 
no more interpret the call than the two lads could in- 
terpret the call of the sea, except as a call to come 
along, to set out upon a journey. It is a muffled 
call out of the darkness, and we are so little fa- 
miliar with the region from which it comes that it 
does hardly more than vaguely disturb us. We do 
not know what to do with it, and most of us ignore 
it until we hear it no more. This is the greatest 
calamity that can befall a man. For it means that 
he has condemned himself to live henceforth on 
the outside of things, to live but the rind of life. 
He that has still the sensitiveness to hear this call 
however dim and vague and intermittent it be, let 
him cherish it as the dearest, most precious thing 
that he has. For it is the one slender thread that 
still binds him to life. And if he will but tend it 
and care for it, it will become a silken rope bv 
which he will be able to climb one of these days 
into the wonderland of reality, and, among ether 
things, to find himself. 

Thf. Sixth Sense 

Now clearly, if there is a fourth dimension, there 
must also be a sixth sense. If there is a real un- 
seen world to which our instincts point, there must 
also be some faculty for reaching it and dwelling in 
it. And there is a human faculty which according to 
the Christian Scriptures sees the invisible. To this 
faculty is given the name of faith. But when we 
speak of faith, we have to distinguish between cer- 
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tain aspects of it. On one side, it is a practical 
attitude to life; it is the will to live on the assump- 
tion that God is love. In another aspect, it is an 
emotional act of trust in the benevolence of the 
power that orders our affairs, and consequently a 
submission to its will. On the one side, it provokes 
activity, on the other, it induces passivity. And 
there are times in every life when it is well for us 
to have a faith that can do for us either of these 
tilings as the occasion requires. Sometimes also 
faith is a sort of intellectual assent to propositions 
that cannot be verified by the senses or demon- 
strated by a process of logic. But faith in the sense 
in which we are now speaking of it is none of these 
things, though it is organically connected with all 
of tliem. There is another word in the New Testa- 
ment that speaks of faith as the " giving substance 
to things hoped for." It is a dramatization of the 
unseen, a visualizing of the invisible. In the chap- 
ter that follows we are told of men who had visual- 
ized a city of God, and had done so so vividly that 
they were compelled to go out in search of it. And 
though they never found it, they never lost sight of 
it. They endured as seeing the invisible. 

Yet faith is not merely a power to visualize the 
unseen. Not every day-dream is a vision of faith. 
This is no light business of weaving pleasant fan- 
cies, of building castles in Spain. It is rather seeing 
something that is there; and if we do not see it, of 
tr>'ing to see it. Of trying to set it, I say, for it is 
by no means sure that for a time we shall see any- 
thing. We are not habituated to the ether of the 
onseen. When the South African War was being 
fought we used to hear a good deal about the su- 
perior marksmanship of the Boer. The explanation 
was very simple; he could see farther than the 
town-br^ Englishman because he was a child of 
the Veldt and was familiar with its distances and 
its moods. And we live and have lived so long 
in this stuffy world of sense that we are as blind 
men when we turn into the innermost; we can see 
nothing. It is very much like learning to swim. 
You go into the water and make the swimming mo- 
tions — and nothing happens. You might as well be 
lead. But you keep at it, and one day it happens, 
and you can never tell how, that you swim a stroke 
or two. After that, it is simply a matter of prac- 
tice; and the day comes when you are perfectly at 
home in the water and can do there what you will. 
So it is here. “ On the mystic path,” says the 
greatest of modern mystics, M, the Irish poet, " we 
create our own light, and at first we struggle blind 
and baffled, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, un- 
able to think, unable to imagine.” But if we per- 
sist, we come to feel at home in this medium, to 
be able to breathe its air freely, and to see in its 
strange light ... to see that abiding reality 
of life which is greater than anything we can say 
about it, which awes us into silence but transfigures 
ns into life. 

The Mount and the Vau.ey 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that this is 
all that matters or to suppose that this alone consti- 
tute life. When we hare become familiar with this 
inner world, we are apt like Peter to say when in 
an unexpected moment he caught a glimpse of its 


wonder, “ It is good for us to be here. Let us build 
tabernacles.” But the Lord of life would not have 
us tabernacle in this secret place away from the fret 
and trouble of common life. And so Peter had to 
foot it down into the valley where all the old in- 
tractable problems were awaiting him. And this 
is the beat, the orbit of this life, — the path that 
lies between the clear mountain-tops which are 
visited by saints and the dark valleys of common 
life that are infested by devils. And as you grow 
familiar with this mountain path, it contracts; the 
mountain-top and the valley grow nearer — and 
nearer and nearer until at last you stand on the 
mountain-top and in the valley at the same time. 
And then you can see as Francis Thompson saw 
heaven and earth in a blessed commingling, — with 
the 

” traffic of Jacob’s Ladder, 

Pitched between heaven and Charing Cross;” 

and 

“ Christ walking on the water. 

Not of Gennesaret but Thames.” 

It does not stop there. You find a world 
transformed. You find that you love what once you 
hated, that what before seemed darkness has be- 
come light. You will see men playing the old games 
in the market place, being burnt up by the ancient 
fires of greed and gold, scrambling for the prizes 
of the street, and you wonder what on earth they 
are doing it for. You find yourself indifferent to 
what you cared very deeply f' r, and caring very 
much for what you once caroc i ( thing at all. Best 
of all, you see a new glory in the faces of the men 
and women, a new loveliness in the faces of the 
little children. And you will say to yourself, " I 
never saw the face of a man before, nor yet the 
smile of a little child. But whereas I was once 
blind, I now see. The name of this street is BetheL 
the house of God, the gate of heaven.” You will 
go about God’s world, and see the shekinah gleam- 
ing on the breast of every common man, and every 
common face aflame with God. 

Building Jerusalem 

What difference to your life all this will make 
can hardly be spoken of here. But you will be 
aware of a great longing to make this concrete 
world with all its misery into something like the 
world that you have seen in the secret places of 
God. You will remember how William Blake had 
seen the heavenly Jerusalem, and how he dedicated 
himself to building 

“ Jerusalem 

In England's green and pleasant land.” 

And that same passion of creation and redemption 
will be quickened in you also when you have seen 
the heavenlv vision. G. K. Chesterton says some- 
where that if one would save Pimlico one must love 
Pimlico and hate it at the same time — love it for the 
loveliness that it may be, hate it for the ugliness 
that it is. And ever beyond that crust of ugliness 
there is a hidden loveliness waiting to be revealed. 
Do you remember that Paul says that the creation 
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is travailing in pain, waiting for the revealing of 
the sons of God, waiting for its deliverance from 
what it is, into what the sons of God see that it 
may be ? The redeeming of the world halts because 
we have not yet seen it with the eye of God. The 
passion for souls is dead within us because we do 
not see in the faces of the sons of men the image 
of the Son of God. But all this will be diflferent 
when we have gained that inner illumination and 
are able to see through the rind of life to its core, 
through the flesh to spirit, and discover in men that 
impenshable image of God which, cracked and de- 
filed though it may be, is yet the loveliest thing on 
earth to the man who has eyes to see. And then 
comes to us that great tide of compassion and long- 
ing for the gathering-in, the mending and the cleans- 


ing of this broken and disordered beauty, that thrill 
of love that gives us no peace until we are there- 
after the bondsmen of God for the redeeming of 
man, — even though at the journey’s end there may 
be a cross. Then, 

" Only as souls, I see the folk thereunder. 
Bound who should conquer, slaves who should 
be kings. 

Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder. 
Sadly contented with a show of things. . .. 

" Then with a thrill, the intolerable craving, ' 
Shivers through me like a trumpet call 1 
O to save these, to perish for their saving. 

Die for their life, be offered for them alll" 


Gjunter-Revolution in Germany 


W HEN these paragraphs are written the 
counter-revolution in Germany has already 
come to its inglorious end. But what the 
future is to be no one can say. The counter-revolu- 
tionists had little political support and were de- 
feated by the comparatively peaceful weapon of 
the general strike. Even Hindenburg saw their 
weakness and repudiated them. Dr. Kapp says 
that he yields to Ebert in order to prevent a Bolshe- 
vist revolution. Originally his colleagites said they 
took power in order to prevent a Bolshevist revolu- 
tion! There is at least this much truth in these 
conflicting statements : The German reactionaries 

whose strength has been increased by the Allied 
policy of adding insult to injury are not crushed, 
but they will work with the Ebert or any other gov- 
ernment which will check a genuine social revolu- 
tion. It is however well-nigh inconceivable that 
the present stop-gap government can long con- 
tinue. The coalition cabinet in which the majority 
Socialists have the most places has lacked vision, 
courage, and ideals. Noske, the strong man of 
the cabinet, although an allegH Socialist, has dealt 
with labor as ruthlessly as any Junker, to the last- 
ing hurt of the Socialist cause he professes. The 
leaders of the majority Socialists sold their soqls 
to the Kaiser in the war. They did not make the 
revolution but took it over from the politically in- 
expert Soldiers’ and Workingmen’s Councils. 

Now the workingmen are trying to regain power 
in many of the cities and have established Soviets. 
IVhether they have the moral and physical strength 
at this time to establish a constructive revolutionary 
government remains to be seen. Much depends on 
the attitude of the Allies, who so far have made 
almost every mistake that can be made in dealing 
with Germany. England and France are divided 
in their interests, but united in wishing no Soviet 
government. France wants to keep Germany weak 
to secure for herself the left bank of the Rhine. 
England has already got what she wants from Ger- 
many. She has destroyed the German merchant 
marine and navy and taken over the German 
colonies. It is now to her interest to have Germany 


economically stable and strong enough to serve as a 
make-weight to French power. This may explain 
some indications that the British officials would not 
be unfavorable to a successful coup d’Hat. They let 
Ludendorff, high priest of reaction, go through Fin- 
land to Russia. Why? The well informed corre- 
spondent of the New York American cabled that 
Lincoln, German press censor, once a member of 
the British Parliament, later imprisoned as a spy, 
told him that the counter-revolution was approved 
by the British and that its leaders had been in un- 
official touch with members of the British commis- 
sion. Our own stock market was very cheerful 
when news came of the counter-revolution ; a cheer- 
fulness which the New York World explains by 
saying that it was a reflection of the elation in 
British financial circles over the success of the party 
“ favorable to the property-holding classes is 
Germany." 

The moral of all this is that things in Europeatt 
diplomacy are almost never what they seem. If we 
cannot now prevent Allied intrigue, we can at least 
understand it and avoid being duped by it. It it 
as true today as it was when Mr. Hoover wrote the 
President almost a year ago, that the Allies are 
perfectly willing to use us "as a stalking horse 
economically and politically solely in the interest of 
political groups within the Allied govemment.s." 
Nothing but harm will come of the credulhy, 
ignorance and vindictiveness still to be found among 
us. 

Here is Samuel Gompers (who enjoyed during 
the war a power and popularity since denied him) 
deploring in a public address the fact that the Allies 
stopped the war six months too soon for the safety 
of Europe. .\s if six more months of slaughter 
would have cured the starvation, removed the hate, 
softened the rivalries and intrigues between France 
and Britain which are now responsible for present 
conditions in Europe and the Near East! If Mr. 
Gompers speaks with the authentic voice of Ameri- 
can labor, it is no wonder that the influence of labor 
for a genuine peace of reconciliation has been s* 
slight. 
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Allied Democracy and the Jews 


I T lias been said, and with- 
out exaggeration perhaits, 
tliat of all the nations and 
races affected by the great 
world war the Jews have suf- 
fered the most. Several mil- 
lion of them living in Eastern 
Europe were the victims not 
only of the unutterable woes 
whicli were incident to the 
war and which befell the en- 
tire population in those terri- 
tories, but also of a special 
brand of suffering which was 
inflicted upon them as Jews. 

Added to the scourges and 
horrors and discasc.s of the i<«^i.uuaaiiaaui«nai>iiiD.uiiiiai 
fiendish conflict there were 
the humiliations and tortures resulting from Jew- 
hatred, which was particularly rampant because of 
the unbridled war passions. Their position was 
]>eculiar because they had no friends, their gentile 
co-sufferers, as well as the enemy forces, marking 
them out for special vengeance ; so that they seemed 
in evcrj’body’s way and everybody’s hatred and 
malice were wreaked upon their heads. Thus, de- 
ceived and betrayed by friend and foe alike, starved 
and beaten and massacred as never before, and their 
cry unheard and unheeded by civilization — one 
might well believe that in this war this ancient 
people had reached the apogee of their career as 
world martyrs. 

But there was a strange paradox in their situa- 
tion: The sufferings which came to them because 
they were Jews were confined almost exclusively to 
the Allied countries. It was not in Germany, in 
Austria-Hungary, in Bulgaria, or in Turkey, but in 
Rii.ssia of the Tsar, in Poland, and in Rumania 
that thousands of Jews were wantonly murdered 
by mobs of the civilian populace and the military 
both before and after the enemy forces had done 
their work of destruction ; it was there that tens 
of thousands of them were turned out from their 
homes and driven into the open fields to die of 
cold, hunger and disease; it was there, in Poland 
and Rumania particularly, that untold woes and 
inhuman atrocities were heaped upon scores of 
Jewish communities because of the treachery of the 
Poles and Rumanians. Yet it is a known fact that 
not orJy were the Jews in the Allied countries, Jew- 
haiting’ Russia, Poland and Rumania included, in- 
tensely loyal and enthusiastic for the cause of the 
•Mlies hut that even many Jews in the lands of the 
Centra! Powers secretly hoped that the Allies would 
come out victorious from the gigantic struggle. 

What was the explanation for this attitude on the 
part of the Jews? Why were they hoping for the 
triumph of the Allies when it w.as in countries asso- 
ciated with the .Allies that they were undergoing 
such hellish agonies and ahuses? 

It was very simple. Like so many others, the 


Jews were ensnared by the 
democratic professions of the 
Allied statesmen, and they ex- 
pected that with the downfall 
of Prussian militarism would 
finally come redemption from 
pogroms, boycotts, and op- 
pressions. Since promises 
were being distribute rather 
liberally and since everybody 
was claiming his portion, the 
Jews appropriated a few for 
themselves. They supposed 
that Wilson would make good 
on his pledge. 

„ One might have tliought, 
BjiraiiaiiumMi'ii l. ii,auuua;iui. u.h indeed, that with all their past 

experiences the Jews would 
have proved less permeable than others to the unc- 
tuous utterances of the Allied diplomats. But to 
those who know- them well the Jews are a remark- 
ably naive and confiding race when it comes to deal- 
ing with the problems of the world. Their history 
bears evidence, in more than one instance, of this 
trait in their character which has made tliem will- 
ing to put their trust in anyone who will bestow a 
friendly smile or speak a kindly word to them. The 
Rumanian treaty of 1878, which contained pro- 
visions for the emancipation of the Rumanian Jews, 
— provisions that after the Congress of Berlin were 
cynically disregarded by the Rumanians, — is a good 
e.xample. The Jews believed easily and were easily 
deceived. Wilson was a trifle less credulous in deal- 
ing with the Kaiser. More recently, in 1905, when 
the Tsar issued his famous camouflage constitution, 
there were none in all that vast land who celebrated 
and rejoiced for the brief moment as did the Jews — 
they who of all people should have been the most 
skeptical. It would seem that their long history 
of suffering and betrayal at the hands of tyrants 
and oppressors has not undeceived them sufficiently 
to make them wary of the snares held out by hypo- 
crites and enemies. 

Words, Words, and More Words 

Thus they allowed themselves to be fooled again 
in the course of the " war for democracy,” espe- 
cially when Wilson entered the bloody arena as the 
champion of the downtrodden and unprotected na- 
tionalities. Their two thousand years well-nigh of 
suffering faded into the background, all tlieir ex- 
periences with blasted hopes and bitter disillusion- 
ments were forgotten, and they saw only the 
alluring mirage of Wilsonian promises. In this 
man and his Allied confreres they trusted implicitly, 
swathing their ardent hopes for emancipation in 
Wilson’s deluding verbiage. And because their 
faith in the Allies was so complete they threw them- 
selves into the conflict against Germany with a 
wonderful enthusiasm, sacrificing as no one else, 
giving readily of their money and their lives, fight- 
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ing with unparalleled bravery in the ranks of the 
Allied armies, even there where mothers, wives, and 
daughters were brutally ravished or murder^ at 
home while fathers and sons fought and died on the 
field of battle. It was indeed a pathetic manifesta- 
tion of the confiding simplicity of human nature. 

Today, however, the Jews are disillusioned, at 
least as to Wilson and the Allies, for th^ have 
been awakened from their sanguine dream by the 
rude hand of a pitiless reality. To the several mil- 
lion of them living in Eastern Europe the “ war for 
democracy " lias brought not freedom and justice 
but greater misery and keener humiliation. The 
reward for the sacrifices they made is pogroms, and 
more pogroms. In short — another betrayed people. 

So that by now they have had sufficient opportunity 
to become thoroughly disgusted with the Allied 
clique ; and there are only a very few Jews who still 
have the courage to sing paeans of praise to the 
Allied statesmen, and that not because of gratitude 
or faith in them but rather as a last vain attempt to 
induce them to take some action in behalf of tlieir 
abandoned brethren in Eastern Europe. 

Until a Brighter Dawn 

A last vain attempt! Is the attempt really vain? 
Can the Jews hope for nothing from the rulers of 
the world? Will the Powers remain deaf to the 
agonized cry that comes from Eastern Europe? It 
is the firm though sad conviction of the writer that 
for their full measure of freedom the Jews must 
wait until a brighter dawn appears on the horizon 
in Eastern Europe; that is, until a fundamental 
change occurs in the economic and political life of 
those countries where the Jews are oppressed. Anti- 
semitism is a natural concomitant to the politico- 
economic system prevailing there, and it can be 
done away with finally only by the elimination of 
that system. So long as there is a privileged, in- 
efficient ruling class incapable of solving the dis- 
tressing economic problems in Eastern Europe, the 
Jew will be made use of as a scapegoat to divert 
the attention of the discontented masses from the 
real source of their troubles. Russia under the 
Tsar served as a classic example in this respect. 
Today Poland and Rumania have assumed the role. 

Yet it lies in the power of the governments of 
England, the United States, and France to prevent, 
at least to a great extent, the violent expressions of 
anti-semitism by compelling the governments of the 
East European countries to recognize the rights of 
their Jews and to lend them the aid of the state 
against pogroms. And while there exists a possi- 
bility, however faint, of securing even a small de- 
gree of em.Tncipation for their abused brethren, the 
Jews will continue to clamor for it. It is the pecu- 
liarity of their situation that no matter how disap- 
pointed or how angered they may be by the failure 
of others to keep promises or to treat their people 
honorably, they still dare not utter their outraged 
feelings too loudly ; in a certain sense they are more 
completely helpless and at the mercy of others than 
any other national group. The Irish, the Hindus, 
or the Koreans protest, denounce, defy, even rebel. 
The Jews may not do more than plead, beseech, 
petition. These are the mild weapons with which 
they must content themselves when approaching 
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those who cause all their sufferings or the mighty 
who govern the world. And now they will have 
recourse to these weapons again. They will agitate, 
they will hold mass meetings, convene congresses, 
create commissions, and place polite, diplomatically 
worded memorials on their rights and grievances 
before the unfeeling, hard-hearted, utterly selfish 
and self-seeking statesmen of the Holy Entente. 

With hard work and effort they may achieve 
somewhat for their fellow-Jews who are abused and 
discriminated against. But it would be well for 
them to bear in mind that whatever the Allies will 
do for them will not be due to noble motives or 
altruistic ideals. To stimulate the Allies into action 
in the interests of the oppressed Jews the strongest 
pressure from a united Jewry is necessary — the 
absolutely strongest pressure that can be brought to 
bear with the limited means at the disposal of tlie 
Jewish people. Of course, the effectiveness of the 
pressure will be conditioned by the degree of or- 
ganization among the Jews. Hence the greatest and 
most important duty that will confront the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress when it is reconvened for its 
second session in the near future will be to in- 
augurate the work of organizing the Jews of the 
world on an international basis. 


Pogroms and Zionism 

T he latest figures we have received show that by 
a conservative estimate one hundred thousand 
Jews have perished in pogroms in the Ukraine. No 
exact figures are yet available as to the number of 
tlie slain or the extent of persecution of the Jews 
while the anti-semitic governments of Generals Kol- 
chak and Denikin still cumbered the earth. In 
Poland probably not over four hundred Jews have 
actually perished in pogroms, but life is made a liv- 
ing hell for them by economic and social discrimi- 
nation ; in a country where hunger is general the 
Jews fare worst. All the governments we have 
named (as Mr. Glassman points out in his article 
above) had the support of the Allies. To a non- 
Jew it would seem as if the Allied endorsement of 
Zionism hardly balanced the account. Indeed, is not 
the future of Zionism rather precarious? Original- 
ly endorsed by the British foreign secretary, Arthur 
Balfour, it achieved the immediate object of secur- 
ing the invaluable aid of enthusiastic Jewish sup- 
port for the Allied cause. There is more than a lit- 
tle ground to suspect that it also achieved the pur- 
pose of enabling the British to go back on the none- 
too-creditable secret treaty which they had nego- 
tiated with the French for the division of Syria. 
What it has actually done for the Jews is less evi- 
dent. Neither is it clear what chance Zionism will 
have against the rising feeling of nationalism in 
Syria. It must be remeinbered that the Jews are still 
a minority in Palestine. No one ought to object to 
their desire for a homeland, but it would be most 
unfortunate if that desire made them the pawns of 
imperialist diplomacy and diverted the more ideal- 
istic of them from their function as true internation- 
alists. 
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The Court-Martial System in the 
American Army 

By SAMUEL TILDEN ANSELL 

The grotesquely unjust and feudal court-manial system which General Ansell exposed in no 
uncertain terms in the two public speeches portions of tchich are here published, has gov- 
erned four million of our citixens during the IFar, Is it to eontinuef It unil unUts a pop- 
ular pressure for diange is exerted on Congress sufficieru to counteract the tremendous oppos- 
ing prouura of the ff'ar Department and the Regultr Army. Ranemher that these same mili- 
tarists now te^ universal military training, whi^ will bring all young Americatu under their 

barbarous code. 


N otwithstanding the glorious deeds 

our Army did during the war just past, it 
did not do justice to its soldiery. I say 
more: Under the existing military code it is im- 

possible to do justice. The system which now 
obtains, and which has ever obtained in our Army, 
not only does not establish justice, it permits o£ 
injustice, — indeed, leads logically and inevitably to 
injustice. This we should have seen, as I labored 
unsuccessfully to get our authorities to see, in the 
first days of the War, and for it they should have 
sought correction. Our Army got its instruction, 
its discipline, and preserved its fighting spirit not 
because of, but in spite of, our system of military 
justice. The achievement of our soldiery is con- 
clusive evidence of, is an imperishable tribute to, the 
quality of American citizenship which would not 
be crushed by the archaic, cruel, and un-American 
system of military justice which, sad to say, it had 
to endure. 

Our Hoary Military Code 
The injustice meted out to our soldiery during 
this War is due to the great controlling fact that 
the military code is not a code of Law. It is not 
worthy of the name of Law in any enlightened 
sense of that word. It is law only in the sense 
that established and tolerated tyranny is law. It 
came to us, unwittingly, out of a system of govern- 
ment and from an age in which the Army belonged 
to the King and was wvemed through his personal 
power and by his wifi, or by his officers to whom 
his power was delegated. He and his officers were 
the overlords and to them the soldiers belonged as 
retainers, to do their bidding as servants or slaves. 
We have for our code the British code of 1724, 
which was itself of much more ancient origin and 
which England has long since discarded. Hastily 
and to meet an emergency our Congress adopted 
it word for word dunng our Revolution, and has 
continued it by statutory declaration to that ef- 
fect until now but slightly modified. John Adams, 
the statesman who secured its adoption, said that 
the British Articles of War were but a literal 
translation of the Roman and that what was good 
enough for those two fighting Empires was good 
enough for us. Britain has mov^ far forward 
since that day, but we, with our ultra-conservative 
military establishment and our people without in- 
terest in the Army, have stood where we were. 

Such is the code we have today. Our military 
authorities revere, even worship, its age and origin. 
Winthrop, our highest authority on military law. 


says with great pride that the military code " stands 
alone among our public statutes in retaining many 
provisions and forms of expression dating back 
from two to five hundred years." The present Judge 
Advocate General, in proposing in 1912 a revision 
that did not revise except in the sense of some 
verbal changes, frequently stated that our Articles 
of War are the ancient British Articles and declared 
time and time again that, " We are governing the 
Army under a very ancient code.” And, unfortu- 
nately, Secretaries of War, through lack of infor- 
mation or independence, or through reluctance to re- 
sist departmental bureaucracy, acquiesce in its con- 
tinuance. 

The military code is a criminal code applying to 
the conduct of every man in the Army. Under it a 
soldier is triable for every offense, from murder 
down. Are you content that the criminal laws of 
England of two hundred or even five hundred years 
ago — an age when criminals or unfortunates sus- 
pected of being criminals were treated with brutish 
severity — should govern us now ? Are you content 
that the feudal laws which regulated the relations 
of the military serf to his overlord in that far-away 
age should now govern the relation of our citizen to 
our state when he serves it as a soldier? Of course 
not I Yet that is our situation, and if one had the 
power to do justice to this great subject and had 
access to the people, they would be convinced that 
such is our true condition; and being convinced, 
they would surely insist that Congress must imme- 
diately break away from it. 

Law an Incident of Command 

I bid you look at this feudal system as it remains 
with us in its finest flower. The military code is a 
penal code. It includes all oflfenses from the high- 
est to the lowest. It provides for all punishments 
from death down. It applies to every man in the 
Army. Four million citizens have recently been sub- 
jected to it. In the short space of a year in the war 
period it ground out some twenfy-eight thousand 
general court-martial cases and some three hundred 
and twenty thousand minor ones; more oflfenses, 
doubtless, than were tried in all the criminal courts 
of the United States ! And yet this code that de- 
prives the soldier of his life, his liberty, his property, 
just as completely and effectually as can be done 
by any civil tribunal on earth, neither contemplates 
nor requires the services of a single judge or a 
single person skilled in the law. This whole sys- 
tem at penal law is administered entirely by military 
men as an incident or prerogative of Military Com- 
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mand. Before a citizen in civilian life can be sen- 
tenced to die or to undergo a long term of imprison- 
ment, all the judicial functions seated in the au- 
thority of our people are brought into play and de- 
voted to the application of rules of law meticulously 
designed to do justice and demanding absolute com- 
pliance. But a citizen serving the State as a soldier 
goes to his death as a result of the functions of 
military command, served by no judge, guided by 
no pnnciples of jurispru- 
dence. Justice under such 
a system is but an incident 
of and subordinate to the 
absolute power of military 
command. 

Look at our so-called 
courts-martial. They are 
not courts. Notwithstand- 
ing that they try for every 
offense known to the law of 
the land and the military 
profession, they are com- 
posed of purely military men 
knowing not one word of 
law, and neither controlled 
nor advised by any man 
who does know one word 
of law. Let us consult our 
common sense. Army of- 
ficers, like other men, can 

judge facts, but who would expect them to be fit 
judges of law? .As a matter of fact, they are trained 
away from law and legal appreciations. And yet 
this kind of court either ignores, or presumes to pass 
upon, every question of law that can or ought to 
arise in the progress of a criminal proceeding. In 
the first instance, it determines the legal sufficiency 
of the accusation, the l^al validity of all pleas and 
objections, the admissibility of all evidence; it 
passes upon every right of the accused placed 
on trial and comes to such finding and awards 
such punishment as it sees fit. I say it passes 
upon all of these questions only in the first 
instance, because these army men are responsible 
to the Commanding Officer who appointed them to 
conduct the trial, and he, the absolute and final 
power, may overrule them or instruct them to do 
other than they have done, or, in many instances, 
may substitute his judgment for theirs. 

Supreme Powers op the Mii.itary Officer 

Of course such a trial is not, cannot be, a trial 
in accordance with principles of law. The only law 
which these military men need regard is their own 
sense of the requirements of the situation and the 
will of their Commanding Officer. Not one of them 
knows any law; neither does the commanding of- 
ficer; and yet whatever the court does, whatever 
ruling it maJees when concurred in by the command- 
ing ^cer, becomes fixed and final beyond all re- 
view. And their blunders are ridiculous blunders 
with tragic consequences. 

Again, any commissioned officer can prefer a 
charge or accusatiem against any enlisted man he 
pleases, and nineteen-twentieths of the time the 
charge preferred results in a trial. Here, where the 
flood of injustice should be dammed at its source, 
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the flood-gates are open. The code does not require 
a thorough preliminary investigation. If it did so 
provide, one-half of the charges now tried would 
never be tried at all. The commanding officer 
makes only such preliminary investigation as he 
pleases. He decides that the case shall or shall not 
be tried, as he pleases ; in ninety-six cases out of a 
hundred he decides that it shall be tried. The 
commanding officer assigns as counsel for the 
accused any officer he 
pleases; usually some timid 
lieutenant whose chief ac- 
complishment is to complete 
the Government’s case. Quite 
as a senior judge advocate 
in France wrote me : " In 
reviewing a court-martial 
case nowadays always look 
first to the case for the de- 
fense. You are more than 
apt to find the Government’s 
case made out by some fool 
counsel for the accused. 
During the trial the court 
does as it pleases, except in 
so far as the commanding 
officer requires it to do as 
he pleases. And in the end, 
the officer commanding the 
court approves or disap- 
proves what the court did, just as he pleases. 

There are in the code forty-two punitive articles. 
Not one of them defines the offense, not one of 
them specifies the penalty. In most cases the 
definition of the crime is left to be determined 
by what professional soldiers may regard as con- 
trary to the custom of the service and as harmful 
to the honor of the Army. Twenty-nine of these 
articles prescribe that the offense therein denounced 
" shall be punished as the court-martial may direct.” 
Under such authority the court may award any 
punishment it pleases, except death, and for the 
slightest offense may, if it is so disposed, award a 
sentence of life imprisonment. Eleven of these 
articles prescribe that the offense denounced therein 
" shall be punished by death or such other punish- 
ment as a court-martial may direct.” And two 
articles make death mandatory. The court, know- 
ing that its own judgment is subject to the approval 
or disapproval of the commanding general, does 
not exercise its discretion, but, having such lati- 
tude of authority to punish, it places the bar so 
high that the conunanding officer may let it down 
as far as he pleases without permitting of any 
escape. Thus at one and the same time the so- 
called court passes up its own responsibility to a 
single man, pays pretty deference to its command- 
ing general, and still further enhances the beauty 
of this “ Do-as-you-please ” plan. 

Thf, Secretary of War Sees no Injustice 
No wonder court-martial results have been 
grotesquely unjust. In his open letter of March 
I, 1919, the SKretary of War was induced to say 
that he did not believe that injustice had been done 
by courts-martial during this War. Now, in the 
first place, I have no doubt in the world but that 


_'..mui.giuiniiiiutiMfitiii«i>cuunuuMMiiimnmwii>'iiKtinuriiu ii’iiinniniiitiiuitu;e 

“ Our militaiy code is neither 
modem nor American. It is a 
feudal institution. Are you con- 
tent that the criminal laws of Eng- 
land of two hundred or even five 
hundred years ago should govern 
us now? Are you content that the 
feudal laws which regulated the 
relations of the military serf to his 
overlord in that far-away age 
should now govern the relation of 
our citizen to our state when he 
•ervea it as a soldier? That is our 
situation.” 

Samuel Tilden ansell 
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when the Secretary uf War said that, he liad been 
imposed upon. In any event, he must know other- 
wise now. The last report of the Special Oemency 
Board, while I was the President, showed that of 
3,976 cases passed upon in a period from February 
24th to June 4th, clemency was extended in 3465 
cases, or 87.165 per cent, of tlie total; and that sen- 
tences to confinement aggregating 28,040 years were 
reduced to 6,724 years, a reduction of 76. 1 1 per cent. 
This, in and of itself, conclusively establishes in- 
justice. Qemency, however, is not the remedy in 
case of unlawful conviction. Clemency proceeds 
upon the predicate of guilt. It is formveness of sin. 
Justice in the case of a man unlawfully convicted 
requires tliat the judgment be reversed or set aside. 
The War Department denies that the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army or any other earthly 
authority has or should have any such power. So 
hundreeb of unlawful convictions, when tested by 
rules of law, must stand forever uncorrected. 

Life Imprisonment foe a Moron 

Here are one or two examples of the many thous- 
ands of cases of grotesque injustice that passed 
through my office or which have been called to 
my attention. The accused was a young 
man of twenty-three years, convicted of absence 
without leave, desertion, and escape. He was 
■' defended " by a lieutenant as counsel who ap- 
parently did no more than bear the label. The 
evidence for the Government consisted of the brief 
testimony of the captain and sergeant. The counsel 
stood by, rendering no apparent assistance, while 
the witnesses were led to say just what the charges 
had alleged the accused had done. There was no 
testimony whatever for the accused. The court 
sentenced the man to be dishonorably discharged, 
to forfeit all pay and allowances due, and to be 
confined at hard labor for ninety-nine years. The 
division commander took occ.-ision in his orders to 
commend the court for having done their duty in 
awarding a substantial sentence and then, rather 
naively I thought, suspended the execution of the 
sentence of dishonorable discharge while the accused 
was serving his ninety-nine-year confinement 1 It 
turns out also in this case that the man is mentally 
defective, having the mind of a child of no more 
than nine years, and is unfit for assignment to any 
military duty ; even at the time of the trial he must 
have been afflicted with a progressive disease pro- 
ductive of hunchback. 

In another case the accused was convicted of 
disobeying an order to " take your rifle and go out 
and drill,” and escaping from confinement, for 
which he was sentenced to be dishonorably dis- 
charged and to be confined at hard labor for thirty 
years, which the convening authority reduced to 
twenty. In another case of absence without leave 
for three months, the accused was sentenced to 
twenty years, which was reduced to ten. In another 
case of absence without leave for six weeks, the 
accused testified, and it was not denied, that he 
went home to see a young wife and baby who were 
sick and having difficulty in keeping body and soul 
together. He was sentenced to confinement at 
hard labor for fifteen years, which was reduced to 
three. In another case of absence without leave 


for three months, the accused was sentenced to 
confinement at hard labor for twenty-five years, 
which was reduced to ten. In another case, how- 
ever, for minor insubordination, the accused was 
sentenced to hard labor for fifty years, which the 
reviewing authority declined to reduce. 

What the Records Show 

An examination of the records will show to the 
satisfaction of any lawyer seeking to ascertain the 
truth rather than to support the existing system in 
accordance with the desires of the War Department, 
(a) that sixty per cent, of the general courts-martial 
cases should never have been tried at all ; (b) that 
according to a reasonable common-sense and un- 
technical standard sixty per cent, of the cases were 
not well tried; (c) that fifteen per cent, were so 
poorly tried that the record cannot be relied on at 
all; and (d) that in seventy-five per cent, of the 
convictions the punishment awarded was such as 
to shock the conscience. Such a record is disgrace- 
ful, ought to be corrected, and should never occur 
again. 

Lack of legal control is the difficulty. Lack of 
legal control at the top, lack of legal control at the 
bottom, lack of legal control throughout the pro- 
ceedings. Instead of legal control, we have in our 
system the control of those inherently judicial func- 
tions by the power of military command. Will this 
system be changed? Not if the War Department 
and its bureaucrats have their way. And they 
are a strong combination with large influence with 
the Military Committee of Congress. 

The House Committee on Military Affairs has had 
the time to make Pershing a general for life, to re- 
ward many others who insist upon the retention of 
this archaic, unjust system, to “reorganize" the 
Army, and do a thousand things the War Depart- 
ment has asked it to do; but it has had no time to 
consider even for one moment the Chamberlain — 
Johnson Bill for the establishment of justice in the 
Army, notwithstanding that that bill has been be- 
fore the Committee for almost a year. 


T he epidemic of influenza has brought oiKe 
more to the attention of New Yorkers the mag- 
nificently intelligent and self-sacrificing service of 
the district nurses. The city owes to Miss Wald, 
to the nurses of her organization, and to Henry 
Street Settlement a debt it cannot pay, not only for 
practical service, but for continuing proof of the real 
kindliness in human hearts. We hope that the cam- 
paign for $1,000,000 to maintain and extend this 
nursing service will more than attain its goal. Checks 
may be sent to V. Everitt Macy, Treasurer, 26$ 
Henry Street, New York City. 


I N times when the church seems slow to arouse 
itself to its social duty, it is a pleasure to record 
such hopeful signs of the Christian spirit as are 
manifest by the growth of the Church League for 
Industrial Democracy. Other communions than the 
Episcopal might profitably form such organizations. 
\Vc urge our readers to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity (offered in the advertisement of the 
League which we carry in this issue) to get the liter- 
ature of the movement. 
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The Way They Live 

By LOUISA SARGENT 


S HE was a little woman with a thin face and 
light blue, wistful eyes. Her mouth was tired 
and drawn and drooped a little at the comers, 
but she held out her hand and greeted me with a 
cheerful smile. 

" I am so glad to meet you," she said ; “ I am 
always glad to meet Arthur’s teachers. I hope he 
is a good boy, because 1 want my boys to get a 
good education. I had to stop when 1 was in the 
Sixth grade, so I want my boys to keep on going. 

I think Jimmy is going to be an artist and Walter 
a musician. 1 hope so; I always wanted to have a 
musician in the family. When we was in Wyoming 
I tried to get an organ, but I never have yet.” 

Ah, and so you lived in Wyoming," I said, 

“ .And is it not a wonderful country? ” 

" Oh, yes, we lived there many years, and some- 
times 1 wish we had never went away. I was 
there eighteen years : I was married there and three 
of ray boys born there. It is a grand country; 
sometimes I want so much to go back. My hus- 
band was a miner there and that is a hard life. A 
miner can’t get anywhere, working all the time for 
somebody else. This is a better country here; it is 
more prosperous. It is hard getting work here in 
the winter, but it is not as bad as there. Work is 
so hard to get ; sometimes there were no work at all, 
all summer long. We left there nearly three years 
ago. Before that my husband got only three dollars 
a day. He worked eight hours a day and some 
overtime, so part of the time he got three-fifty a 
day. That is not very much. We lived in one of 
the company houses and paid fifteen dollars a 
month rent. Besides the rent, we paid a dollar and 
a half for coal and the same amount for light. Yes, 
we had electricity in all the houses. We did not 
care so much for it, but it was put in whether we 
wanted it or not, and we had to pay for it, so we used 
it Then we had to pay a dollar and a half a month 
for hospital, and that paid all the doctor bills. We 
paid all that to the company. Then there was a 
dollar and a half union dues. My husband joined 
the union five times because he couldn’t always 
keep up his dues when work was slack, and that 
was fifty dollars altogether. But we didn’t grudge 
the money, because the union is such a good thing. 
It is the only help the miner has. Sometimes in a 
neighboring mine there would be a strike and the 
men in our union would be taxed fifty cents a month 
extra, but we never grudged that money either be- 
cause we knew we were helping somebody. 

■’ But when the money for rent and coal and 
light was taken out every other Saturday night 
when my husband got his pay, there wasn’t much 
left. One month we had only five dollars left 
after those bills were paid. That five dollars was 
for groceries and clothes. But that month we 
didn’t buy no clothes. ’That time we had a little 
earden and some chickens and they helped some. 
Rut five dollars is not much to get along on for a 
month. 


“ The papers say that miners waste their money, 
but it isn’t true. They don’t have any to waste. 

“ And the papers are always saying what big pay 
the miners get. That is true ; some of them do get 
big pay. A miner will sometimes get twelve dollars 
a day for working underground. But that is only in 
winter. Only three months in winter. And how 
can twelve dollars a day, six days a week for 
three months spread over all the other nine months 
of the year? 

’’ Yes, and they say that miners drink a lot. 
Everybody says that, but it isn’t true. Of course 
you know that there are beasts everywhere, and 
some of the men do drink too much, but I never 
saw a drunk miner more than once or twice — even 
the foreigners. And you know how they are some- 
times. They arc used to having wine and beer 
where they come from. But they don’t hardly ever 
get what you might say drunk. It isn’t true to say 
they do. 

“ They say that miners are lazy and ask for too 
short hours, but listen to this : Sometimes the men 
in the mines work twelve hours a day; four hours 
of tliat is overtime. They don’t mind that; they 
like to work overtime; it gives them more money. 
They are not lazy. You do not underst.ind why 
they want shorter hours? This is it. Sometimes 
men who are out of work come to the mine and beg 
and beg for something to do. I have seen them 
beg for work with tears in their eyes. But they 
can’t get it because there the mines are full of men 
who are working overtime. It is the union that 
wants shorter hours for the men so that more men 
can get work and more families will be provided 
for. 

" And what can the men do when the mine isn’t 
running? Sometimes they stay in the camps, be- 
cause it costs so much to move away to a place 
where there is other work, and so much to move 
back when the mine is open in the fall, that they 
will be in debt. In Wyoming sometimes the men 
can herd cattle on the big ranches in the summer. 
Some summers my husband did ; he got forty-five 
dollars a month and his board. But I stayed at the 
camp with the children. Sometimes even when the 
mine is going it runs only two days a week, or 
three. We think we are lucky and are glad if we 
hear that whistle blow three mornings a week. It 
means work, and that is what we want. But if a 
miner goes away some days when there isn’t work, 
and isn’t always on hand when the whistle blows, he 
loses his job altogether. He must be on hand all 
the time. 

" This is a poor house we are staying in now, 
but I wish you could see a miner’s cottage. It is 
such a little thing. We had a three-room house and 
paid fifteen dollars a month for it. The kitchen is 
just nothing but a lean-to shed. Sometimes the 
kitchens are ceiled, sometimes not. Ours wasn’t 
— ju.st the bare rafters. We kalsomined the rafters, 
hut the company wouldn’t furnish the kalsomine as 
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some companies do. We had to furnish our own. 
Besides the kitchen, there are two other rooms ; no 
closets. The bedroom is just big enough for a bed 
and a dresser and a trunk; that was all. Then 
there was one other room. 

" Some of the cottages have only two rooms, but 
they are just shacks — nothing but shells built with 
the boards going straight up and down. The four- 
room houses were better, but they were just square 
with four big rooms. No closets, no place to keep 
things — just four big rooms. 

" Once they opened up a big mine near us and 
built cottages for several hundred miners’ families. 
The houses had four rooms and cost two hundred 
dollars each. They were rented for twenty-two 
dollars a month. Three-room houses rented for 
fifteen, and the two-room shacks for ten. It never 
cost much to build them, and in two or three years 
the rent of the houses paid for them. A four-room 
house would be paid for by rent in one year. 

" But you couldn’t buy a house from the company 
on the instalment plan. No, and if you bought it at 
all you had to move it from the company’s grounds. 

" We generally bought all of our supplies at the 
company store. But they asked the highest prices, 
so sometimes I would go into the city and get things. 
I would go on the street-car and could save more 
than enough on two or three articles to pay my 
carfare. The company didn’t like that, though ; 
they wanted us to buy from them, to pay our house- 
rent to them, to buy our fuel from them, and our 
lights and our hospital care. 

“ Do you think the miners have such an easy time 
and do they make so much money? Can they save 
money on what they get? Well, yes, if they are 
lucky, and can get work when the mine is open, and 
are careful. Once we had two hundred dollars 
.saved up. But it was hard work. 

" And what could the company do to make it 
easier? Well, the first thing they could do is to 
lower that house rent. It is too much. Fifteen 
dollars for a little three-room house I They are 
not worth it, and the rent pays for them in such a 
little while. 

“ The union is the best thing we have and miners 
stick together longer than any other workers. They 
are the best of all. They would not have given up 
in this last strike if they had not been accused of 
being disloyal to the government. All the papers 
and everybody said they were disloyal. They didn't 
want to seem disloyal; they didn’t want anybody 
to think them so, so they gave it up. They are 
not disloyal.” 

So that is the way they live, and that is the 
reason I could tell the first time I saw her that she 
was worn out and old — worn out and old and dis- 
heartened and not yet thirty-five. 


We desire to extend a belated but cordial welcome 
to our new contemporary, Tht SociaUst Review, pub- 
lished by the Intercollegiate Socialist Society. It is 
not in itself a journal of opinion, but as its name indi- 
cates a review of Socialist and labor thoughts and 
practice. The hirt character of the first three numbers 
warrants bright hopes for its future. 


A Plea for the Churches 

BY ONE OF THEIR FRIENDS 

T he following is a condensation of a “ Babson 
Report,” dated Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
January 27, 1920. 

What is our real security tor the stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, deeds and other investments which we 
own? Think how dependent you are on the guards 
of the safe-deposit vault which holds your all. Be- 
fore the clerk gives you your key, is there anything 
to prevent him making a duplicate of that key? 
Moreover, he is probably working for a com- 
paratively small salary. Let us now consider upon 
what the value of the papers within the box de- 
pends. It is the integrity of the men who prepared 
them, the integrity of the officials who signed them 
and the integrity of the bankers who sold them. 

You may have a mortgage on my house. Your 
mortgage is of value only as everyone connected 
with it— the lawyer who drew it— the notary who 
acknowledged it — and the little stenographer who 
copied it, up to the jury which is to enforce it, is 
honest. 

All this means that the real security for the stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, deeds and other investments which 
we own is the integrity of the community. . 

The value of our investments depends not on the 
strength of our banks, but rather upon the strength 
of our churches. The underpaid preachers of the 
nation are the men upon whom we really are de- 
pending rather than the well-paid lawyers, bankers 
and brokers. The religion of the community is 
really the bulwark of our investments. And when 
we consider that only 15% of the people hold se- 
curities of any kind and less than 3% hold enough 
to pay an income tax, the importance of the 
churches becomes even more evident. 

For our own sakes, for our children’s sakes, for 
the nation’s sake, let us business men get behind the 
churches and their preachers I Never mind if they 
are not perfect, never mind if their theology is out of 
date. This only means that were they efficient they 
would do very much more. The safety of all we 
have is due to the churches, even in their present 
inefficient and inactive state. By all that we hold 
dear, let us from this very day give more time, 
money and thought to the chnroiee of our ciW, for 
upon these the value of all we own ultimate^ de- 
pends! Roger W. Babson. 

The War Department also is among the 
staunchest friends and supporters of the church. It 
also has its own reason. We quote from a recent 
letter of the Adjutant General to the clergy of the 
United States : “ The part the clergy played in sus- 
taining the morale of the army and of the nation 
during the World War is beyond computation. It is 
earnestly desired that the interest and enthusiasm 
shown throughout the emergency may now be mani- 
fested toward the permanent army.” The same cir- 
cular also urges ministers to cooperate in the essay 
contest in the public schools on the subject of the 
advantages of enlisting in the army. We seem to 
remember that once we met a minister who said this 
was a " war to end war.” The Editor. 
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The Stockholders Statement 

Some Criticisms and Suggestions 


T he Stockholders’ Statement originally pub- 
lished in our February issue has, in addition 
to wholehearted approval, brought some in- 
teresting comments from our readers which we 
shall endeavor to summarize briefly. 

I. Disapproval : This conies from radicals on 

one side and conservatives on the other. Certain 
of our radical friends argue that it is a waste of 
time to appeal to stockholders; that stockholders 
will not respond; that what the situation requires 
is the entire abolition of the profit system. Various 
suggestions have been sent us as to ways of doing 
this. To discuss them is not germane to our present 
purpose. We can only repeat that it was not our 
intention in proposing this statement to lay down a 
rigorous method of social reconstruction or to se- 
cure entire agreement with any of the various radi- 
cal economic proposals which now contend for the 
w orld’s approval, but to emphasize the value of a 
spirit among stockholders which might make easier 
the actual work of building a new economic order. 
If any considerable number of stockholders will 
make up their minds to seek “ the highest good of 
the workers and the community at large” regard- 
less of personal loss to themselves, something will 
be accomplished toward diminishing the area and 
intensity of the strife of classes. 

Our conservative friends, on the other hand, 
argue that our statement contains " no adequate 
recognition of the essential value to the community 
of saving.” Without private ownership of capital, 
they say, there can be no saving from income to 
provide capital for new enterprises. Frankly, this 
seems to us a dubious position, especially from a 
Christian standpoint. Wiat the pnvate control of 
capital means is manifest at every turn in the pres- 
ent condition of the world. It is therefore a terribly 
pessimistic conclusion to believe that things must 
go on much as they now are because only by the 
autocracy and inequality of the present profit sys- 
tem can capital be secured for industry. But we 
are concerned less to argue this point than to call 
attention to the fact that the Stockholders’ State- 
ment does not declare that all private saving or even 
all investment shall be abolished. It simply de- 
clares that the control of industry by absentee 
owners or by stockholders who contribute no labor 
of hand or brain must be ended, and furthermore 
that it is the first duty of industry to support the 
workers. We should imagine that even those who 
believe the profit system is at bottom sound and only- 
needs reformation might agree with so moderate 
a statement. 

II. Questions and suggestions; One of our cor- 
respondents thinks that we have discriminated a 
bit unfairly against (or is it in favor of ?) stock- 
holders in raising ethical problems for them to the 
exclusion of bondholders, landlords, and the like. 
Surely it is no part of our intention to imply that 
anyone who receives profits does not necrl to search 


his soul as to the legitimacy of that profit; but our 
particular intention in this statement was to arouse 
thought on problems of control of industry which 
rest theoretically in the hands of stockholders, not 
of bondholders. 

One of the most thoughtful letters we have re- 
ceived raises two points which are decidedly worth 
passing on to our readers, (i) " Control ought to 
be so founded that it would not be possible for one 
group of workingmen to exploit their industry to 
the disadvantage of the consuming public gcnei^ly. 

Means for representation of consumers is 
as much an object to work for as is means for the 
representation of labor.” The point seems to us 
well taken. Tlie tendency of the workers in Eng- 
land and America to favor nationalization of mines 
with democratic management is in line with this 
suggestion. We do not, however, feel that our state- 
ment with regard to control passing from the 
stockholders into the hands of those who work is 
inconsistent with the protection of the legitimate in- 
terests of consumers. We are here concerned not 
with the conflicting interests of men as producers 
and as consumers, but with the clash in interest be- 
tween those who derive power and comfort from 
their ownership of stock and those who actually 
work with hand and brain. (2) “ With the trans- 
fer of control from the owners of capital should go 
insurance systems providing for adequate care of 
those who now normally depend on capital for such 
care.” To this, at least as a temporary measure in 
a period of readjustment, we should agree, and it 
seems to us consistent with the Statement, which 
expressly provides that the good of the community 
at large ought to be one of the factors in determin- 
ing the course of action of stockholders. 

Our main purpose is to get men and w-omen think- 
ing by means of a somewhat concrete statement of 
the general attitude stockholders ought to be willing 
to take in view of the responsibility that is theirs. 
In England a similar movement has already resulted 
in the formation of a stockholders’ association. 
Just what practical achievement can be effected by 
such an association we do not know, but we can 
conceive that it would have real value in stimulating 
and guiding those who are willing to cooperate in 
working out a better social order even at the cost 
of their own personal or class interests. For the 
benefit of those who have not heretofore seen the 
statement on which we are commenting we reprint 
it in full. What further action is taken depends 
entirely upon the response that comes from our 
readers. 

We, the undersigned, in view of our responsibility 
as stockholders and beneficiaries through shares in cor- 
porations, feel compelled to state our conviction; 

1. That the first charge on industry should be the 
adequate and honorable compensation of those engaged 
in it. 

2. That the ultimate control in industry should pass 
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trom the owners of capital to those who work by hand 
or brain. 

In so far as we may have power or influence we wilt 
use it to carry this belief into effect in the determina- 
tion of questions concerning wages and working con- 
ditions in those companies in which we hold stock. 
Furthermore, we will seek and support such reorgan- 
ization of industry as will promote the highest good 


even though it may mean the ultimate disappearance 
of any separate class of shareholders, and we are pre- 
pared to accept such personal loss as may arise from 
this process of reorganization. We invite the co- 
operation of all stockholders to this end. 

All who ore willing to sign the above statement or 
have comment to make on it are asked to communicate 
with The World Tomorrow. 


Open for Discussion 

Letters to the Editor on Current Questions 


A Report on Our Fund for Auetrian and 
German Children 

J UST a little report to you on the purchase of wool 
and cod-liver oil which included the amounts con- 
tributed through you for those two purposes. In 
December we sent to Hamburg on the S. S. Kerolee 
six cases of natural gray knitting yam with a net 
weight of 3.071 lbs., this being forwarded to the 
Friends Service Committee in Berlin. 

In January we forwarded twelve barrels of cod- 
liver oil, and since then more of this has been ordered. 

We have been hoping to receive some stories from 
Germany about the use of this in special cases, but 
thought we would not wait longer to make this first 
report; and as we have especially asked our Chief of 
Unit to forward us some details for you, we trust that 
we shall have them later. 

Our feeding program is now well under way with 
quite a number of cities — Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, 
Frankfort, Leipsic, Chemnitz, Breslau, etc. Perhaps 
the situation in Dresden is typical, — 25,000 under- 
nourished children were found in that city, and from 
these the 3,000 most desperately needy ones have 
been selected to receive one extra meal a day of 667 
calories. We arc using the standard proportion of 
foodstuffs worked out by Mr. Hoover’s organization 
for his child-feeding program in other countries in 
order to give a balanced meal. 

A special appeal came to our Chief of Unit for 
diaper cloth for little babies. We have sent 4,300 
yards of this, and he has written us that if multiplied 
a thousand times this would not meet the need. 

Our workers find a desperate need of clothing as 
well as food. We have just sent off one hundred 
cases containing clothing, cloth, soap, etc. 

Wilbur K. Thomas, 

Executive Secretary, 

American Friends Service Committee. 
/• There a Just Wrath ? 

Y our correspondent E. C., Boston, Mass., says to 
you exactly what I have had on my mind to say for 
some time past. There is so much bitterness, intol- 
erance, and harsh sarcasm in the world that it seems 
to me far safer for such a journal as The World 
Tomorrow to trust its message to the spirit of love — 
the “Greatest Thing in the World,” and the most 
powerful and far-reaching. 

Berkeley, California. Elizabeth M. Griscom. 
To this we agree, but we should welcome sug- 
gestions as to just how Love acts when it faces 
lies masking in the garb of tnith and stupid auto- 
cracy vaunting itself as patriotism. Has it no woes 
to pronounce on those who "call evil good, and good 
evil”; who "justify the wicked for a reward”; who 
cause not one hut thousands of God’s “little ones” to 
stumble and fall? 


The Ethics of Strikes — Another Opinion 

I AM glad that there is to be a symposium on the 
strike matter. My own ideas need clarifying 1 think, 
anyway. However, 1 cannot but feel that the use of 
the strike today has come definitely to be the use of 
force. To lay down one’s tools as a quiet protest in 
the face of intolerable wrongs may indeed be con- 
sidered the attitude of non-resistance, but to strike in 
order to bring about specific objects like the nation- 
alization of mines, railways, etc., which can be se- 
cured in time through political action if wanted by a 
real majority of the people, is very clearly the em- 
ployment of force to my mind. It subjects the gen- 
eral public to inconvenience and coercion as tnily as 
does war, though of course less painfully. 

R. S. B. 

New York. ’ 

The Sport of Hunting Reds 

T railing the "reds” has become an extremely 
joyful experience, according to some representa- 
tives of Southern Bourbonism. Super-patriots profess 
great pleasure in hunting down the so-called " bad ” 
people. 

In the days of Russian Czarism it was not an un- 
usual thing for the Czar’s hirelings to break into the 
homes of peace-loving Russian peasants and drag out 
those who possessed the faculties of sound reasoning. 
The old order of Czarism has passed into oblivion in 
Russia; has its spirit become reincarnate in more vig- 
orous form in "democratic” America? 

I quote from a letter of Mr. Mcadory, agent of the 
Department of Justice, who describes with profound 
enthusiasm his encounters with “ red ” leaders in bring- 
ing them to " justice.” 

“ We encountered no resistance, the red leaders sub- 
mitting stoically to the arrest and detention. At one 
house my approach was barred, the man declining to 
permit a search of the premises. Even after L showed 
him my authority he refused to let us enter. Finally 
I had the detectives, who were my aides, shove him 
aside, and we looked the place over.” 

And this : 

" The most amusing part of the thing was his wife, 
who was horror-stricken at our search. The last pic- 
ture I retain of our long night of trailing the reds was 
this woman, disappearing through the skylight, emerg- 
ing in her night garments upon a roof so cold that 
with a heavy overcoat I could hardly refrain from 
chattering and quaking.” 

Czarism begins to look like a pink-tea affair com- 
pared to what temporary office-holders are Stooping 
to in America. 

Joseph J. Padcvg. 

Alabama. 
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Is Democracy a Fraud? 

By ROBERT L. WOLF 

Mr. IF olf$ article u a clear analysis of a modem eriticism of democracy vdtldt must he under- 
stood by forwarddooking persons in these times of confused political thmking. 


O NE of the most startling results of a war 
waged professedly for the propagation of 
democracy has been the partial or total dis- 
app^rance of that institution dl over the world, 
and its very great loss of prestige. 

If this phenomenon were confined to conserva- 
tive countries like France or the United States, it 
might be dismissed as a purely temporary reaction 
from the war. But countries in the control of radi- 
cal forces, like Russia (and Hungary while the Bol- 
shevik remme lasted) practice democracy scarcely 
more, and preach it even less, than those of the 
other group. Evidently one of our most orthodox 
political ideals is undergoing serious and widespread 
critical examination. 

Democracy does not mean government in the in- 
terests of the majority. It does not mean merely 
selection of the government by the choice of the 
majority. What it implies chiefly is freedom of 
agitation— as Bernard Shaw once said, the en- 
thronement of revolution as a constitutional pro- 
cedure. The right and duty of minority criticism, 
the facilitation of the development of minorities into 
majorities, the creation of processes for the peace- 
ful inauguration of complete changes of social 
policy, — these things are the essence of the phil- 
osophy of democracy as it was left us by the liberals 
of the nineteenth century. 

The Breakuown of Bourgeois Democracy 
It needs little argument to show the abeyance of 
such democracy today in a country like the United 
States. Our Post Office spy system, with its " radi- 
cal check lists ” compiled by the interception of 
private correspondence and its rigid censorship of 
radical publications, our outlawry and persecution 
of organizations like the I. W. W., our Lusk com- 
mittees, the Albany " trial ” of the Socialist 
Assemblymen, the unseating of Berger, and our 
lynching of dissenters, are facts with which every- 
one is familiar. A general consensus of opinion in 
this country now distinguishes between liberty and 
license. Liberty in this interpretation is the right 
to advocate changes in the personnel of the govern- 
ment, or in its policy upon unimportant details; 
license is the attempt to alter fundamental social 
institutions, like property, patriotism, or marriage. 
Yet that is just what the philosophic liberalism of 
the last century pretended to protect. 

It is a commonplace today, not only with extreme 
socialists but with radicals and liberals of all sorts, 
that the present century will witness a shift of the 
social center of power towards the working class, 
just as the last tsvo centuries saw a change of con- 
trol from the hereditary land-owning aristocracy to 
the business middle class. Is democracy, developed 
by the middle class for its own struggle, to be 
thrown to the winds in this new contest ? 

The controversies now raging over this question 
among radicals all over the world may seem aca- 


demic in the extreme to an outsider, but they will 
not be so insignificant to the historian of the future. 
The split between the International of Berne and 
the International of Moscow over the issue of de- 
mocracy or proletarian dictatorship, the quarrel on 
this same point recently in progress in Chicago 
between the Communists and Left-Wing Socialists 
and the Socialists of the Right, the return to Marx- 
ism among Socialists of every type, are the straws 
which show which way the radical wind is blowing. 
And the radical wind of today — to make a very poor 
pun — is the popular clamor of tomorrow. 

What is the cause of this sudden abandonment 
by a minority — such as the " class-conscious ” rad- 
icals in most countries still remain — of the principle 
upon which minority activity seems to rest.’ M^e 
all allowance for a natural tendency toward slavish 
imitation of the Russian revolution, against which 
Lenin himself has so carefully warned his followers, 
and for the general impatience and violence bred by 
the war, and the critics of democratic methods are 
still left with three main contentions in their 
support. 

Some Vital Fallacies of the Liberal 
Argument 

In the first place, they claim, democracy is a fraud 
anyway, and will remain a fraud, until a new eco- 
nomic order has been achieved, at which time real 
democracy will for the first time be possible. The 
powers that control a modem state will never — in 
their very nature, can never — allow the unfettered 
exercise of the right to agitate. They are determined 
to prevent, not violent change merely, but funda- 
mental change of any sort. Let them be never so 
liberal, an attack upon property or patriotism makes 
of them utterly ruthless and unscmpulous oppo- 
nents. Why should the devil have all the good war- 
cries, ask the radicals? Why should the heavy 
artillery always be left to the enemy? Why should 
it always be the friends of progress who shackle 
themselves hand and foot with philosophic scruples? 
Why should it be shocking for Lenin to establish 
a " property qualification ” for the franchise and 
deprive business men of their votes when it is a 
matter of course for Woodrow Wilson to throw 
I. W. W.’s into jail ? 

Liberals will reply that they deprecate violence 
on the one side quite as much as on the other, and 
that they hope by reestablishment of the rules at 
least to keep the contest fair. 

Fairness is utterly impossible, rejoin the radicals. 
Even though physical reprisals could be prevented, 
even though an enlightened spirit should bring to 
all classes a conception of the elementary meaning 
of tolerance, the distribution of power would remain 
unaffected. Political power in a modem community 
rests upon popular support; popular support is an 
economic commodity which can be manufactured 
at will by those who control the avenues of informa- 
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tion and propaganda. There is no need to charge 
conscious venality — the business and investing 
classes control the important organs of news quite 
as a matter of course, not only through ownership 
and advertising, but because the managers of public 
opinion are themselves recruited from the employ- 
ing class, or from those who share the psychology, 
education, and background of that class. 

In some lectures I once heard upon “ public 
opinion and popular government," a well-known 
and conservative college president discoursed at 
some length upon the nature of “ opinion.” I think 
he demonstrated conclusively, at the end of an hour 
or so, that opinion could only properly be called 
such when it was based upon reasonably unbiased re- 
ports of the facts, and reasonably free opportunities 
for debate. Anyone who wishes to investigate for 
himself the extent to which modern society approx- 
imates this ideal need only read and compare, in 
the United States or England or France, an or- 
dinary daily newspaper and one of those radical 
sheets that exist precariously and by sufferance 
upon the borders of the fourth estate. He will find 
not only the most utter bias in narrative and head- 
line, but complete omission from the one paper 
of all the most important articles of news that 
appear in the other. And these articles are gen- 
erally well authenticated and such as would provoke 
the interest, though they might ruffle the composure, 
of the readers of the orthodox journal. But a 
censorship, none the less rigid because it is un- 
official, keeps these dangerous news items from 
the public. 

The "Class Struggle” Viewpoint 

Finally, there is the fundamental criticism that 
strikes most nearly at the root of the whole insti- 
tution of modern democracy. At bottom, say the 
radicals, all issues spring from the class issue. 
First, foremost, and only, the way of progress must 
be the attainment of economic control by the prop- 
ertyless classes, and the inauguration of a new 
classless regime based upon cooperation rather than 
upon economic stratification. This is the problem 
of the future, and the tactics of the future must 
be the tactics of war rather than of reform. It is 
too easy to drag a red herring across the trail when 
political methods are used ; only when the industrial 
struggle proceeds in its own channels — by labor 
organization, by the strike, by violence, perhaps— 
are the issues kept clear. The workman strikes 
as a workman, say these advocates of class-con- 
sciousness ; he votes as a citizen. The radicals feel 
that they have been so often betrayed by those who 
profess and call themselves socialists, but who 
seem to understand by socialism in practice anything 
except a program really affecting property, that 
they have developed a high degree of fear and 
intolerance for cooperation with those not com- 
pletely in their own camp. And with this has come 
some contempt for the historic ideals of the 
"bourgeois state”: individual liberty, freedom of 
speech and press, universal democratic suffrage. 

Perhaps the most telling criticism of this point 
of view, save from those who prize democracy 
for its own sake, is to question whether it is not 
premature. Possibly the radicals underestimate tlie 


8tren|th of the opposition, are too hopeful of their 
own immediate success. If they are long destined 
to remain a minority, with the powers of reaction 
in control, it may be necessary once again for them 
to join forces with the liberals, and again to fight 
the battle for those avenues of freedom which they 
now deem unimportant. But the thorough-going 
radical replies that the waters of his propaganda 
can be muddied, but that they can never be pre- 
vented from flowing underground. 

So the debate continues. This article is an 
endeavor not so much to force final judgment upon 
the controversy as to set forth arguments too often 
overlooked by the conventional believer in political 
democracy. 

The Supreme Court and the Interests 
of Property 

T he efficacy of the Supreme Court as defender 
of property rights rather than human liberty 
has been strikingly illustrated by recent decisions of 
our highest tribunal. The court. Justices Holmes 
and Brandeis dissenting, confirmed the conviction 
of several men for distributing the anti-war pamphlet 
" The Price We Pay.” The same court by a ma- 
jority of five to four denied the right of Congress to 
tax stock dividends. The latter decision means sim- 
ply this : Any great corporation, let us say the 
Standard Oil Company, can refuse to distribute ail 
its profits in the form of yearly dividends and let 
them keep on piling up. (It does not look well to 
declare too high dividends.) After enough of this 
surplus has been accumulated, it can be distributed 
to the stockholders in the form of new shares of 
stock. These stock dividends are not subject to the 
income tax because the court holds that they are not 
income, and therefore the Sixteenth Amendment 
did not give Congress a right to tax them. 

The same court a few days previously decided 
that the Steel Corporation is a gcixl trust and there- 
fore not to be dissolved. The dissolution of trusts 
from the Standard Oil to the Packers’ Monopoly has 
certainly not profited the ultimate consumer to a 
degree that will make him deplore the Court's deci- 
sion with regard to the Steel Trust. Nevertheless, 
the combined effect of the decisions we have referred 
to will not serve to enhance the confidence of the 
people in the Court. In what sense is a country 
democratic in which a majority decision of one vote 
in a Court all of whose members are appointed for 
life can upset legislation duly enacted by Congress 
and generally approved by the people? The United 
States is unique among great nations in giving to the 
judiciary such extraordinary power. Oar written 
constitution as interpreted by the courts makes it 
much more difficult in America than, let us say, in 
England to use political methods to bring about 
fundamental changes. 

A S we go to press the full report of the Mine 
Commission has not been made public. The 
President is said to be endeavoring to effect an 
agreement between the majority and minority re- 
ports. It is understood that the majority report of 
the President’s commission recommends a twenty- 
five per cent, increase to the miners, of which four- 
teen per cent, has already been granted. 
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Sp5^ng on Labor 


O NE of the commonest devices of big corpor- 
ations in lighting labor unions is the use of 
spies, stool pigeons, " under-cover men," and 
the like in factories and in the unions themselves. 
The purpose of this espionage is primarily to dis- 
cover and fire " agitators ” and in general to ter- 
rorize the workers. In time of strike spies some- 
times serve as agents provocateurs and “frame-up" 
men. The existence of this system has been well 
known to the workers but hard to prove to those 
outside the labor movement. Fortunately recent 
events have served to bring it to public attention. 

At a conference of workers of the Interchurch 
World Movement one of its prominent leaders 
reported that during the investigation of the steel 
strike conducted by the Movement .an investigator 
was sent into the Pittsburgh district. We will sup- 
pose that his name was Brown. Whenever Mr. 
Brown went to a hotel he would discover that 
another Mr. Brown was registered in the same 
hotel; and always by accident messages and even 
letters intended for him would go to his namesake. 
That his namesake was a company spy was an 
irresistible conclusion. Through another official of 
the Interchurch World Movement we learn that 
their investirators found that some seventy of the 
reds rounded up by the Department of Justice were 
arrested on information given by the “ under cover 
men,” that is, spies of the steel companies. So 
faulty was the work of the spies that the reds were 
afterwards released. But this kind of business 
helped to break the strike, and the Interchurch 
Movement has not yet given proper publicity to its 
experiences with Judge Gary’s agents. 

An even more complete exposure of the system 
has recently been made in Passaic, New Jersey. 
This is a “ one-industry town " dominated by the 
Council of Wool Manufacturers. The workers are 
mostly foreign-bom; thirty-five per cent, of the 
total population of Passaic cannot speak F.nglish ; 
and therefore a survey of the problem of adult 
education was undertaken by the local school board 
in conjunction with the United States Bureau of 
Education. The investigator, Mrs. Alice Barrows 
Fernandez, is one of those uncommon people with 
common sense. In order to find out why the immi- 
grant workers did not learn English she actually 
went to the workers tliemseivcs instead of to the 
Chamber of Commerce. She began operations by 
getting in touch with the Amalgamated Textile 
Workers. Later, when she called at the office of the 
School Superintendent, she found awaiting her a 
report giving a detailed and somewhat inaccurate 
account of her visit to union headquarters. She 
found on inquiry that this report had been made as 
a matter of routine by the spy system conducted 
for the benefit of the Wool Council under the 
direction of its Secretary, J. Frank Andres. Mrs. 
Fernandez is not “ one of those foreign mill hands " 
and she happens to speak English with rare effec- 
tiveness, as Mr. Andres soon learned. He finally 
explained that of course what happened to her was 
a mistake. She was not content but carried matters 


farther, and from two of the most prominent manu- 
facturers in the Wool Council she got assurances 
that the espionage system was to be stoppcii. Under 
this impression she wrote her report, an admirable 
study both of immigration and education which now 
constitutes Bulletin No. 4, Series of 1920, Publica- 
tions of the Bureau of Education of the Department 
of the Interior. (We give the title in question be- 
cause the bulletin may be had on application and is 
well worth reading.) In this report Mrs. Fernandez 
quietly remarks that there can never be any good 
adult education so long as tlie espionage system pre- 
vails, since adult education is dependent upon a 
spirit of social cooperation quite incompatible with 
the suspicion and distrust created by the espionage 
system among the workers. “ Fortunately," she 
adds, " it is understood that this undesirable system 
of espionage is to be abolished.” 

But unfortunately this undesirable system of es- 
pionage has not been abolished. On the contrary, 
in the Passaic papers of Friday, February 27th, 
Mr. J. Frank Andres (who in the midst of the con- 
troversy had been appointed a member of the Board 
of Education) attacks Mrs. Fernandez and the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers and attempts to jus- 
tify the espionage system. Mrs. Fernandez had 
charged in a letter to the press that he had said: 
“ Don’t you think that a corporation worth $20,- 
000,000 ought to have some control of the policy 
of the public schools?" This Mr. .\ndres in the 
course of his advertisement takes pains to deny. 
In a second letter to the press Mrs. Fernandez re- 
peats and emphasizes the charge that he said pre- 
cisely that. There the matter rests for the present. 
The espionage system is not abolished, but there 
are these gains : First, in Passaic itself, Mr. George 
M. Hartt, editor of the Daily Neses, has done some 
sound and able editorial writing in behalf of the 
principle of free speech and free assemblage. The 
Wool Council is on the defensive both at home and 
in Washington. Second, the more than Prussian 
policy of the city police toward the textile work- 
ers has been modified. It is still necessary for 
the union to get a permit to have a meeting, and 
the police still attend meetings, but the permit is 
easier to secure than heretofore. Finally, and best 
of all, Mrs. Fernandez, an accredited Government 
agent with the backing of the Bureau of Education, 
has brought to the light of day an abominable sys- 
tem wholly opposed not only to successful adult 
education, but to all decent relations in human so- 
ciety. If American middle-class public opinion 
does not end this espionage system with its conse- 
quent slavery, our democracy will indeed be an 
illusion. 


T he Fellowship of Reconciliation has held a 
most interesting conference at Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Particulars concerning it may be had from the west- 
ern secretary. Rev. Noble S. Elderkin, 1317 Associa- 
tion Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Making a University Safe for Democracy 

By Genevieve Taggard 


E very Monday murning last spring a shabby 
young man stood at the magnificent Sather 
Gate entrance to the University of California. 
He was selling, or rather he was offering for sale, 
Tue World Tomorrow, The Nation, and The Lib- 
erator. A simple faith brought him there. He be- 
lieved in the girls and boys who went so eagerly past 
him through the gate. Like many people in the out- 
side world, he supposed that these boys and girls 
were going to the University because they wanted to 
know the truth about things. And because Herman 
Meyling understood such a desire, he came up and 
stood by the gate and greeted these people with his 
eyes, believing in them. So intent was his interest 
that he almost never saw their contemptuous glances. 
He kept right on believing in them, I think, until he 
saw the mob coming. 

And even then he was only mildly remonstrative. 
Sophomores they were, who had been called up by 
the President's office only a few days before for de- 
facing University property. A sort of wise glee 
came over them that morning when, out for a 
campus sensation, they saw Herman Meyling’s 
stooped, shabby figure down by the gate. Shabby 
men, unduly earnest, with " ideas,” offer more op- 
portunities for fun than upper-class benches; and 
besides, Herman Meyling wasn’t University prop- 
erty. 

And so while the silken-clad among the co-eds 
halted their limousines and tooted their horns, the 
Sophomores burned Herman Meyling’s papers and 
acted as all mobs, washed or unwashed, act. 

Everybody approved. The Sophomore who had 
led the attack got quite a hand, almost as if he had 
made a touch-down. Will Irwin was speaking, at 
eleven o’clock that morning, and the University 
meeting was never so jubilant, so generous, so will- 
ing to give this rival college man a welcome. No one 
laughed, no one was amazed, no one even hesitated 
to join the burst of applause that came thundering 
up to him from that adolescent audience when he 
pled for ” tolerance for all men and ’ ideas,' ” and 
appealed to the young people of the world to join 
the struggle for Social Justice. Will Irwin was a 
college man, and he wore a white collar. 

Just outside the gate while he talked and the ten 
thousand applauded, the smoke from the Sophomore 
bonfire was still going up. Somewhere up in the 
hills behind the pretentious array of college halls, 
Herman Meyling was wandering, bruised, dis- 
mayed, robbed of his natural faith. 

That was the beginning of the contemptuous per- 
secution that followed Meyling about the college 
town. If he had been less mild, or more egotistical, 
this treatment would have turned him into a fiery 
fighter. But Meyling, quite unlike the rest of us, 
cared for nothing except the “ better social order ” 
that he had tried to get a hearing for. They put 


him in jail several times, black-listed him, insulted 
him continually, and gradually bore down upon him 
that he was ” queer.” 

That was what the college boys had against him . 
It was queer to care about anything enough to stand 
and make a joke of oneself. Anyway, it was queer 
for a grown man to sell papers. It was queer to sell 
weeklies — not for money — but because you believed 
in what they said. Anyway, something was queer. 
. . . Keeping on was. 

Herman Meyling did keep on, but be nearly 
starved. And so when he went to jail the last time, 
in February, he got influenza. In his delirium all 
his heart-break must have had expression. At any 
rate, someone heard him and conceived of the solu- 
tion to the whole problem. They took him out of 
bed — fever 105” — and stood him up before the in- 
sanity commission. 

Ne.xt day the papers printed, and the college pub- 
lic read, believed, and clipped for its socialist friends 
the story of Herman Meyling’s insanity. 

This is the real story. But the stoiy the news- 
papers printed involved a butcher knife and two 
pretty nurses. It was well fashioned to put quite an 
end to Herman Meyling. Several reporters must 
have pooled their brains in the frame-up. 

Because no one who knows Herman Meyling 
doubts that it is a frame-up. The World Tomor- 
row has letters written by him since, and they 
are as sane, and as clear, and as wistful about his 
townspeople as ever. TAcy say that he is mad. The 
same sort of people called Blake mad. The two men 
arc not so different; I always remember Blake’s 
poem about the boy who crushes the wings of flies 
when I think of Herman Meyling. 

This is the way he puts it ; 

” 1 would attempt violence against no man, nor 
against any living creature so long as it was possible 
to avoid it. I would gladly go out of my way a block 
to avoid needlessly treading on a worm. The law 
of love is in the end more effective than tlie rule of 
hate.” 

When I think of all the dull lectures and all the 
well-meaning but unmeaning theses that are going to 
be given and written on the grand topic of Soaal 
Justice in that little academic City of Refuge, I also 
think of Herman Meyling. 1 think of him as he used 
to stand, just outside Sather Gate, greeting the 
younger generation with his mild blue eyes. 


Editor’s Note 

Mr. Meyling wrote us of his last arrest for the 
crime of selling or trying to sell forty copies of The 
World Tomorrow and four copies of The Liberator 
on the streets of San Francisco. He tells of his ex- 
periences before the insanity board, which fortu- 
nately did not declare him insane. He is now recu- 
perating in the country. 
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Prisoners and Captives 

11. A LUMBERJACK’S EXPERIENCES 

in rmding this pictn, unvarnithmd udt of hruiolity of our prisons w usk our roodort to 
rsmomber that tha writar m a man tohom tha immigration autKoritios could not daport evms 
under tha OMoassma powart thay now posaass ; although in n oomu of any crima ha was forced 

to spand a yoir and fioa atondu of hit Ufa under tha intoiarabla conditions ha daaeribat, and 
ohan raiaa^ found himtalf thraa thousand milat from home, pannilett and broken in haalih. 
His ease is typical of many prrtonaUy known to ui. And tl u thus that our govammant 
oficials think to avert tha so<aUod * rod perill ** 


I WAS arrested in the city of Seattle in De- 
cember, 1917. for being a member of the 
I. W. W. and likely to become a public char^ 
at the time of my arrest (though I had $225 in 
my possession when I was arrested). First 1 was 
taken to the City Jail and from there transferred 
to the Immigration station where I was kept for 
several days. I was then moved to the Everett 
County Jail where I was confined until July 2, 
1918, when I was again moved back to the Immi- 
gration station in Seattle. 

During my confinement in the Everett County 
Jail we were compelled to go on a hunger strike 
for more and better food. After four days, dur- 
ing which time the deputy brought up the fire hose 
as the last resort to break our spirit, they finally 
granted our demands. 

I was moved back to Seattle on July 2nd. On 
tile 25th of July 1 was again moved with six other 
fellow-workers to the Chehalia County Jail. Here 
we were put into cells, four men in a cell. The jail 
ha.s no window except a small opening at tlie front. 

On our arrival the 25th day of July, we started 
a hunger strike for the same reason as before. The 
strike lasted nine days and the Sheriff also tried 
the hose upon us but without success. We were 
again moved back to the station at Southbend, 
Washington. TTie hunger strike was continued here 
for three days more, and resulted in our winning 
our demand for three meals a day. 

In October one of our fellow-workers got the 
‘ flu ’. Realizing something must be done at once, 
we got busy with our cups, pounding the cell doors 
to get the jailer. The ^eriff came in and asked; 
What in hell is the matter with you fellows?" 
We spoke up, .saying; “We have a man here 
dying with the flu." 

" I do not give a God damn," said the Sheriff, 
“ there are no doctors in town, so he will have to 
jet along the best way he can." 

“ Well, Sheriff,” said we, “ that kind of an 
answer don't go with us as this man is our fellow- 
worker. We must have a doctor if we have to pay 
for it out of our own pockets." 

-After waiting five hours we decided that we 
would call the Sheriff up again ; but he paid no 
attention, so we got busy breaking everything that 
we could possibly break. The doctor arrivrf the 
next day and ordered the sick man to be taken to 
a hospital at once. The Sheriff to get even with us 
brou^t our conduct to the attention of the Judge 
who decided that we must be kept on bread and 
water for three days. But we refused to eat at all 
during that period. 


We were kept in this Chehalia County Jail until 
December, 1918, when we were moved back to the 
Immigration station in Seattle where day after day 
passed under intolerable conditions. Finally “ a 
battleship "* was decided upon, after we had made 
a number of orderly protests of which no notice 
was taken. We start^ to break windows, doors, 
plumbing. A hurry call was sent to the city hall 
for police, and on their arrival thirteen of us were 
taken to the city ‘ can ’. 

In the Seattle city jail 1 found a hunger strike 
was in full force. After thirteen day of it 1 was 
taken sick. The doctor came in and said: 

“ You’d better eat.” 

I said, " When our demands are granted I will 
eat and no sooner." 

" We have a way to make you fellows eat,” he 
answered. 

I said, " Go to it.” 

So two hours later I was taken to another de- 
portation camp where five men held me while a 
pump was applied. 

“ We intend to use this method until you have 
had enough of it,” said the doctor. 

" Go to it," I said, " I’ll give you a steady job." 

On the fifteenth day they were going to do the 
same thing but something made them change their 
minds. We were ordered by the Immigration doc- 
tor to be moved back to the station, and the doctor 
resigned his job after fourteen years of service, be- 
cause he was powerless to do anything for us. 

Thus it was one continuous battle from the time 
of my arrest, until starting for Ellis Island in the 
famous " Red Special." 

After spending seventeen months of my life in 
the hell-holes of the United States, I was finally re- 
leased from Ellis Island a few days ago. 


“Freedom” in New York City 

Jacob Wuasiliess of 133 East Seventeenth Street, 
was eating breakfast in a Third Avenue restaurant 
yesterday and reading a pamphlet. Detectives 
Miletchi and Orlowsky of Sergt. James E. Gegan’s 
Bomb Squad also were there. ’Their eyes caught 
the title — "What is Anarchy?" Thw followed 
Wuasiliess to his furnished room and, alleging they 
found a quantity of radical literature, arrested him. 
Police Headquarters declared that Wuasiliess was 
one of those named in the 3,000 deportation war- 
rants issued about a month ago. He was sent to 
Ellis Island. — N. Y. Times. 


* I. W. W. slang for noisr demonstratioa aceomsianM 
by effort to destroy property. 
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Excursions in the World of Books 


A New Summary of Socialism 

B ooks on socialism written before the war are 
mostly out of date in one or more important par* 
ticulars. The war represented the triumph of a 
belligerent nationalism which disrupted the old Inter- 
national at the very time it gave new and tragic em- 
phasis to the need for internationalism. It compelled 
capitalist governments to make ventures in state con- 
trol of industry which conceded many Socialist argu- 
ments for the inadequacy of the old competitive sys- 
tem at the same time that they emphasized the dangers 
of bureaucracy under either state capitalism or 
state Socialism. The political revolution in Germany 
and the social revolution in Russia put Socialists of 
one school or another to the actual test of exercising 
authority. Add to these things the growth of the 
philosophy of syndicalism and of Guild Socialism, the 
bitter controversy over the proletarian dictatorship, 
and the split between the Second and Third Interna- 
tional, and the need for a text book on modern Social- 
ism will be apparent. Dr. Laidler has met that need 
with rare fairness in Socialism in Thought and Action 
(Macmillan). 

He gives first the general theory of Socialism on 
which various Socialist and Communist parties would 
pretty well agree, noting differences of interpretation, 
however, when they exist. He avails himself of 
modern statistics and of the facts brought out by the 
war. The second part of his book deals with the So- 
cialist movement and gives authoritative facts con- 
cerning its history both in the period before the war 
and since. The book is made more valuable by its 
analytical table of contents, its index, its numerous 
sub-heads, and its careful references to authorities on 
matters which the book necessarily has to treat briefly. 

It is impossible to produce a work of this sort which 
will not be criticized by partisans of one school or an- 
other; but Dr. Laidler has succeeded in his task so 
well that we have no hesitancy in recommending the 
book as quite indispensable to those who are just be- 
ginning to be interested in Socialism and desire to get 
a fair view of it That class ou^ht to be very large, 
for it is high time the economic illiteracy of America 
were ended. No intelligent person can afford to be 
content merely with a newspaper acquaintance with 
Socialism. 

Mr. Lippman on Our Newspapers 

M r. WALTER LIPPMAN has written an ex- 
tremely suggestive little book called Liberty and 
the Uetvs (Harcourt, Brace & Howe). His thesis is 
that it is far more important for men to concern them- 
selves to secure the truth on which opinion is based 
than to argue the abstract right of freedom of opinion. 
This thesis he maintains with his accustomed brilliancy 
and finally sums up his position in these words: **At 
any rate, our salvation lies in two things: Ultimately, 
in the infusion of the news-structure b^ men with a 
new training and outlook; immediately, in the concen- 
tration of the independent forces against the com- 
placency and bad service of the routineers. We shall 
advance when we have learned humility; when we 
have learned to seek the truth, to reveal it and publi.sh 
it; when we care more for that than for the privilege 
of arguing about ideas in a fog of uncertainty.'* In 
general Mr. Lippman's point is well taken, although it 
IS a bit unfortunate that he feels called upon to take 
a fling at the effort to preserve the principle — the 
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abstract principle, if you will—of freedom of opinion. 
It is dUBcult indeed to expect men to learn to permit 
their fellows the right to argue about unpopular ideas; 
it is not more diflicult than to expect them to be capable 
of recognizing truth and of a willingness to reveal it. 
But a more serious defect is to be found in what Mr. 
Lippman fails to discuss. He, like others of the liberal 
group who often boast of their realism, gives little 
attention to the reason why our news service is con- 
trolled, why truth is distorted. He implies that the 
trouble is that there are so many special groups which 
act as " extra-legal organs of government. There is 
a labor nucleus, a farmers’ nucleus, a prohibition 
nucleus, a National Security Lea^e nucleus, and so 
on. These groups conduct a continual electioneering 
campaign upon the unformed, exploitable mass of pub- 
lic opinion. Being special groups, they have special 
sources of information, and what they lack in the way 
of information is often manufactured** This is true, 
but to argue that all these groups are equally respon- 
sible for the present misrepresentation of facts is 
absurd. The point is that the gathering of news and 
its publication is enormously expensive. It can only 
be engaged in by men who possess large capital. Men 
who possess large capital consciously or instinctively — 
and usually quite sincerely — believe that the one p'eat 
end of life is to maintain the capitalist system. Under 
these circumstances the news agencies and papers they 
control exist, with occasional honorable exceptions, to 
present only what it is desirable that the people should 
be told from the standpoint of maintaining the capi- 
talist system. The international bankers decide that 
** capital can have no dealings with Bolshevist Russia.** 
It is not likely therefore that the capitalist newspapers 
will be intent upon printing the truth about Russia. 
Illustrations can be multiplied. Mr. Lippman might 
reply that under any social order it will be necessary 
to cultivate love of truth for its own sake. Emphati- 
cally yes; but it is conceivable that a social order may 
be established wherein the propagation of lies or half 
truths is not the most effective means of maintaining 
the special privileges of a ruling class of imperialistic 
capitalists, and wherein the discovery of truth will 
therefore be a less adventurous task. B^ ignoring this 
fact, Mr. Lippman has succeeded in writing an essen- 
tially Utopian appeal in the name of a realistic rejec- 
tion of the ” classic doctrine of liberty (which) consists 
of absolutes ’* ! 

The Brass Check 

F rom Mr. Lippman’s Liberty and the Mews to 
Upton Sinclairs The Brass Check is a far cry. as 
far, let us say, as from The New Republic to The 
Jungle. Men who praise Liberty and the News will 
be inclined to down Upton Sinclair’s book with 
the comment, '* Things cannot be as bad as that,” or, 
“ Too much Upton Sinclair.” Nevertheless, it would 
be very hard to prove that in any essential respect 
Mr. Sinclair has misrepresented facts. With singular 
completeness he has presented document^ evidence 
of the well-nigh utter prostitution of American journal- 
ism. If what he says is not true, he ought to be de- 
luged with suits for libel. The book tempts one to 
frequent quotation. I refrain because I want to urge 
readers of The Woelo Tomorrow to get the book and 
circulate it. It will inspire a holy passion against false- 
hood, a clear vision of what forces are arrayed against 
social progress. Mr. Sinclair has a practical suggestion 
which has been published in The Nation. It is the estab- 
lishment of a national newspaper edited by men of per- 
sonal integrity and varying viewpoints. 7*he men he 
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names would (it they could work together) produce a 
valuable paper. Meanwhile, I wonder if either Mr. 
Sinclair or Mr. Lippman knows of the Federated 
Press, a new association of labor and radical papers 
which is trying to establish its own news service. It 
has made a ver>’ good beginning and deserves general 
support. 

Opium And Empire 

F graver moment to the world than many political 
^ questions is the opium peril. By incredible efforts 
the Chinese succeeded in stamping out the opium traffic 
originally forced on them by the British in two wars. 
The governments of the rest of the world gave their 
nominal aid in this crusade for the salvation of the 
Chinese race. April i, 1917, saw the official end of 
the opium trade in China. But today Japanese, British, 
and American smugglers, merchants, and manufac- 
turers bear in varying degrees Che responsibility for 
reintroducing the old danger, not now in the form of 
opium for smoking but in the even more dangerous 
form of morphia. 

The opium monopoly is a source of revenue in India 
and the various British Asiatic crown colonies. Its 
sale is increasing to Dutch Java, French Indo-China, 
and Siam. In 1916-17 the British revenue from opium 
in India alone was £118,799,^. The Americans in 
the Philippines, alone of colonial powers, to the eternal 
honor of our country, have barred it out. And now the 
white races too are in danger. In spite of the drastic 
anti-opium legislation in the United States, it is almost 
impossible to prevent smuggling along our borders, as 
frequent newspaper dispatches make clear. There is 
one way and one way only to end this peril to the 
future of the whole human race, and that way is to 
prevent the growing of opium in any save such very 
small quantities as may be legitimately necessary for 
medicine. What hinders such social action for the pro- 
tection of humanity? In effect, nothing but the im- 
perial British government. It still maintains the of- 
6cial opium monopoW in India and still sells at monthly 
public auction in Calcutta chests of opium to any 
buyers because there is an enormous pront in it. 

There is a singular disposition on the part of good 
folks not only in E^Iand but in the United States to 
confuse the British Empire with the Kingdom of God, 
and to believe that it can do no serious wrong in its 
colonial government. To correct this error is a con- 
structive service. It has become a matter of impera- 
tive duty for Americans and the American Govern- 
ment to join with decent Englishmen in demanding 
the end of British opium production. Any temporary 
loss of revenue should be borne by Great Britain, not 
by the Hindu peasant. Perhaps the peril that threatens 
our own country in this direction may arouse us who 
have so long been indifferent when the victims of the 
heinous traffic were Asiatics. 

If this paragraph seems exaggerated to some of our 
readers, we beg them to read without delay Ellen La 
Motte’s little book The Opium (Macmillan), 

which gives statistics drawn from official sources to 
back up the charges we have made. T^e hideous 
massacre of Amritzar aroused widespread indignation, 
but here is a record of an even more deadly sin of the 
British government in Asia. It is a sin which we have 
a right to expect the England of the rising forces of 
Labor to end. N- T. 


Karsner’s Life of Debs 

I^ARSNER’S life of L)ebs, {Debs — JHis Authorized 
Life and Letters. Boni & Liverighi) should 
be widely read, if one may be permitted the 
quibble: is likely to be, by partisans and friends of 
Debs; ought to be, by stodgy folk who know of him 
only that he several times ran for president on the 
Socialist ticket. The latter will learn, for instance, 
that he 6rst made his mark as labor organizer in the 
Great Northern Railroad affair in the early ’90’s; was 
caught in the toils during the infamous Pullman strike 
of 1894; and from Woodstock Prison, to which he was 
sentenced to six months for contempt of court, emerged 
a Socialist, where before he had been simply an or- 
ganizer of labor, voting the Democratic ticket. Al- 
ready they will have heard of Debs’ trial and 
conviction, in 1918, under the wartime Espionage Law: 
for oddly enough, the author sees fit to make the 
climax of Debs’ career the head and front of the ac- 
count, instead of letting his career culminate in the 
climax. 

Yet such inversion was scarcely necessary: the 
reader who would not in wrath throw down unfinished 
Debs’ speech before the court which sentenced him 
would need no cart before to keep the nag attention 
on the trot For the book, whatever its short-comings, 
reads itself. It is almost inconceivable one should dis- 
miss it with a yawn. Rather, it makes interest sit 
bolt upright A quick, vivid, easy journalistic style 
sees to that — hclp^ out by rapidity of movement, 
seldom hampered by irrelevant dwelling upon details, 
and by frequent — very frequent — quotation from the 
ringing language of Debs himself, his speeches and 
letters. 

We suspect, however, that the character of Debs is 
here somewhat sentimentalized. He appears as a highly 
emotional but not a high-strung man; a lover of family 
and of little children; a true proletarian, practicing 
with scrupulous zeal the theory of brotherhood; gen- 
erous, in goods and affection, toward all men; modest, 
easily approached yet not lacking in dignity; of natural 
oratorical eloquence not unseasoned w'ith poetic im- 
agination; an infinitely patient, tolerant, kindly man, 
hating the sin but not the sinner; disarming, by his 
candor and his kindliness, even his enemies; a man 
burning with zeal for the cause he had espoused — at 
white heat, yet never consumed; a little of the fanatic, 
much of the saint; an enthusiast and a crusader if 
there ever was one. In short, a simple man, com- 
pletely absorbed in his mission, unselfish, toward whom 
all hearts of generous impulse go out instinctively, in 
perfect confidence and trust. 

Thus Karsner, who, being an intimate friend of 
Debs, is more likely than not to see his fine qualities; 
and being somewhat of a propagandist interested in 
writing an appreciation rather than an estimate, is 
hardly to be blamed for minimizing faults. But senti- 
mentalized or not, definite Debs is, at all events. One 
comes to know the man, to feel he has associated per- 
sonally with him, in his private life and his public. 
One may not agree with his political notions. One 
may fear or hate with all one’s mind and heart and 
strength the new order which Debs as Socialist yearns 
to bring to the world. But few, one hopes, would 
gloat over the fate of this man of sixty-four, penned 
up in Atlanta prison, crowded in with five other 
prisoners, his life work apparently over. W. L. U. 
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The Last Page 


Fkom England comes a pkactical suggestion 
which I should like to pass on to the National Se- 
curity League, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. and other patriotic organizations which are 
now directing against what they call “the menace of 
the Red peril” &ost unquenchable Hoods of patriotic 
oratory with which during the war they fought so 
valiantly on behalf of justice, liberty, freedom, and 
all the other fine words in the distionary. It appears 
that the English Security League (for there are such 
people in all lands) has lately addressed a stirring ap- 
peal to the ministers of all the churches asking for 
aid in the fight against “Bolshevism.” This app^ is 
accompanied by a ^pewritten cop^ of a suggested 
sermon by means of which the minister may bring 
home to his congregation the present perilous posi- 
tion of civilization. A correspondent of mine who re- 
ceived one of these appeals tells me that he promptly 
returned the sermon (“blasphemous nonsense” he calls 
it) with a note containing only these words: “Dear 
Sir, Jesus 1 know and Paul I know, but who are ye?” 

In 1920 THE United States Congress refuses to 
seat Mr. Berger because he is a Socialist; forty years 
ago, in 1880, the British House of Commons refused to 
admit Charles Bradlaugh because he was an atheist 
(though he had done no more to deserve that name 
than to claim the right to affirm instead of taking the 
oath in the usual way). Those British law-makers be- 
haved very much as our own are now doing. Every 
kind of abuse vras heaped upon Mr.. Bradlaugh's head. 
One distinguished M. P. argued that “the man who 
does not fear God cannot honor the King.” Another 
said that ‘'honor and conscience are words that should 
not be used with reference to an infidel.” Mr. Brad- 
laugh, however, was more fortunate than Mr. Berger 
in that he had several stout defenders in Parliament 
including Mr. Gladstone, John Bright, and Mr. PamelL 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s case was taken to the courts, where a 
decision was given against him. His seat was declared 
vacant, but the electors of Northampton, like those of 
Milwaukee, promptly re-elected their man with an in- 
creased majority. When Mr. Bradlaugh attempted to 
take his scat in the House following his re-election the 
Mother of Parliaments so far forgot herself as to shout 
and curse and fight like a drunken fishwife. In a 
free-for-all fight Mr. Bradlaugh's clothes were tom off 
his back, and although a man of unusual strength he 
was overcome b^ his adversaries and rendered uncon- 
scious in the mel6e. Shortly after this edifying spec- 
tacle Parliament was dissolved and “the bellowing 
blasphemer of Northampton,” as Mr. Bradlaugh was 
called by an eminent cler^man, was elected for a third 
time and under the new Government was permitted to 
take his seat I wonder what adventures are waiting 
for Mr. Berger. 

When Mr. Horace V. Winchell, the retiring 
President of the American Institute of Engineers, in- 
troduced Mr. Hoover at a recent meeting of the Insti- 
tute in New York, he was interrupted with a burst 
of applause when he said, “Permit me to introduce our 
next President.” When the cheering had subsidied, 
Mr. Winchell caused much laughter, says the New 
York Times, “by the anti-climactic remark,— —'of the 
.American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers.’ ” 


That word ‘anti-climactic’ sets me wondering. 
When I think of what our engineers have done,— 
these men of vision, action, and achievement, — ming- 
ling the oceans through their great canals, spanning 
rivers and deep ravines with their migh^ bridges, 
building their iron roads like a net over all the world, 
and then consider to what a pass of destruction and 
ruin our statesmen have brought us, I berin to doubt 
whether those concluding words of Mr. WincheU’s in- 
troduction are so very much of an anti-climax after 
all. Who would not rather have made the Panama 
Canal or built the Brooklyn Bridge than have the 
Peace Treaty of Versailles to his credit? 

I WONDER that NOBODY HAS WORKED OUT THE 
connection between red tape and revolution. For my 
part I believe that the father of the Bolshevist is the 
bureaucrat, and that the advancing Red armies are 
the aven^ng sword that will cut the (}ordian knot of 
red tape m which we are all entangled. From personal 
experience I know that one ill-mannered jackanapes 
in a passport office (and I have met only one instance 
of the other kind) can create in a day more enthusiastic 
followers of Lenin and Trotzky than The AtUmtic 
Monthly could pacify in six months, or the redoubt- 
able Review could cure in a year. In the ante-rooms 
of Government buildings in Washington, and in half 
the capitals of Europe, I have rubbed shoulders and 
cooled heels with scores of respectable citizens whose 
views on official manners and official methods, if freely 
and accurately express^ would entitle them, under 
our new Sterling bedition Bill, to a short, sharp trial 
and a sunrise ceremony with a stone wait for a 
background. 

In England, I'm told, th^ are developing one of 
the most perfect bureaucracies in Europe, and there- 
fore the most stupid. For instance, a friend of mine 
living near London tells me of a recent experience 
with the Department of Agriculture. In many parts 
of England just now there is quite a serious plague 
of rats. My friend found that he was entertaining 
several of these unwelcome visitors, so in response 
to an official announcement offering advice on the 
subject, he wrote to the Department for help. Here 
is his diary showing the progress of events: 

(1) Wrote to the Board of Agriculture. 

(2) Received a formal acknowledgment 

(3) Was rung up on the ’phone and asked to com- 
municate with the County Council. 

(4) Wrote to the County Council. 

(5) Received a formal acknowledgment. 

(6) Advised to write to the official rat-catcher for 
the county. 

(7) Wrote to the rat-catcher. 

(8) Wrote to the County Council saying nothing 
had been heard from the rat-catcher, though several 
weeks had elapsed. 

(9> Received a letter from the County Council say- 
ing tnc matter had been referred to a sub-committee, 

(10) Hearing nothing from the sub-committee,^ 
wrote to the County Council again. 

(11) Five weeks have passed and not even a formal 
acknowledgment has arrived. 

(12) Rats — including several mothers and sons— 
doing well. 
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“We Have Never Fought Women and Children” 

Herbert Hoover 

The American Friends Service Committee, 20 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, representing the Quakers of America, has 
assumed entire responsibility of feeding the undernourished children 
of Germany, in addition to their general relief work in France, 
Serbia, Vienna, Poland and the Baltic provinces. 

APPEAL FOR GERMAN CHILDREN 

The Friends are working in close co-operation with the European 
Children’s Fund, which is giving one supplementary meal each day 
to nearly 3,000,000 children in nine countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe. The Quakers will follow the same methods in Germany. 

An extra meal is given daily to those children who are shown, by 
medical examination, to require additional food. The work is car- 
. ried on without distinction of a religious or a political character. 

“Gravest Food Crisis Will Be in April and May” 

(Cable tram nieade Colt) 


There are today io,(XX>,ooo undernour- 
ished children in Germany. A single meal 
costs 5 cents. To feed i. 000,000 children 
six months, January to June, until the next 
harvest, will cost $9,0(X),(XX). 

Special work planned for children’s hos- 
pitals and children’s homes will require an 
additional $3,cxx>,(xx). 


Tlie Friends pay for personnel, office and 
ovechead expenses. TTie European Chil- 
dren’s Fund, of which Herbert Hoover is 
Chairman, provides out of a special fund 
all expenses of transportation. 

Every dollar given in America means a 
dollar’s worth of food to the German child. 

American Quakers are supervising the 
distribution of this food. 


Help Bind Up the Wounds of War 

America Cannot Let Little Children Starve 


Send yoar contribntiont at ooce and make clieckt payable to 

THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 

RUFUS M. JONES, Ouiinun; WILBUR JL THOMAS, Eiec. Secreuiy; CHARLES F. JENKINS, Treanrer 

20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Approved by ihe National Information Bureau, 1 Maditon Avanuo, Nate York 

This advertisement is paid for by a Cooperator of Tue World Tomorrow in the hope that 
the readers of the magazine will not only contribute themselves, but will help to arouse their 
communities, especially the ministers and the churches, the editors and other leaders of pub- 
lic opinion„to the importance of this opportimity — one of the greatest which has ever come 
to the people of America. 
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T the request of several of our readers we 
are opening in this issue a discussion of the 
ethics of the strike. From many quarters 
strikes are under fire. Economists denounce them 
as wasteful, and defenders of the status quo blame 
them for the high cost of living. Politicians fear 
them as " revolutionary." Statesmen argue that 
whereas it is legitimate to strike for more wages, a 
strike for ends commonly called political — as, for 
example, to prevent intervention in Mexico — would 
be subversive of " democracy." But for a small 
group of Americans there is an even more funda- 
mental question. They opposed war. Can they 
now consistently support strikes? Some of these 
people find that their friends who supported war 
gladly assume that pacifists will oppose strikes. 
The question whether strikes are ethical is there- 
fore a critical question in many minds. We wel- 
come correspondence on it, and indeed upon all 
other aspects of the strike problem. 

In the discussion that follows it should be under- 
stood (i) that to support the right to strike is not 
to approve of the wisdom or justice of every strike, 
and (e) that to oppose strikes as unethical is not 
to argue that it is ethical to try to prevent them by 
legal coercion. 

I. The Strike an Unethical Means 
of Coercion 

Deak Fellow Reconciler: 

I WANT to write briefly to explain better than I 
could do in our unfinished conversation the 
other day what I meant by my comparison of 
strikes and war. I write the more confidently be- 
cause I am assured by our similar experiences as 
pacifists through the war of a precious fellowship 
which binds us together, and because I was con- 
vinced that your position during those trying years 
was due to your conviction that you were not justi- 
fied in compromising or falling short of the more 
excellent way. If your objection to war had been 
of a purely socialistic or class-conscious type, if you 
had relied mainly on the futility or waste of war, 
if you had been moved chiefly by sentimental or 
humanitarian motives, I should not have presented 
my argument as I did. It was because you ac- 


cepted the absolute position of a conscientious ob- 
jector on the highest religious and ethical grounds 
that I asked you to consider the strike in the same 
light. 

You will not suppose, I hope, that my objection 
to the strike is solely that, according to the capitalist 
press, it connotes violence and bloodshed. I am not 
deceived by this propaganda for " law and order.” I 
acknowledge with deep respect the consistent and 
heroic efforts made by labor to eliminate the use 
of force from their industrial quarrels, and I 
realize that where violence has been used in recent 
strikes it either has been employed by the capitalists 
or their agents or has been the result of a syste- 
matic teasing and tempting of the strikers by those 
who wished to discredit them. And anyhow, even 
in the case of war it was not the doctrinaire objec- 
tion to physical force that made you and me to be 
pacifists. It was our conviction that compulsion 
was not God’s way nor the method he wished men 
to use — not coercion but conversion, as you yourself 
used to put it. Certainly the strike, however blood- 
less, is to a large extent a method of coercion. 

Nor will you suppose that in condemning strikes 
I am indifferent to the injustices which provoke 
them. I am aware of the crucial difficulties of 
labor and of the anguish and loss of life each 
month's delay means. Just as your own neutrality 
in the war, adopted for the sincerest moral reasons, 
seemed to your compatriots pure pro-Germanism, 
so my disapproval of the strike will, quite as un- 
justly, be called pro-capital. But to be under- 
stood of men is not one of the beatitudes of the 
Christian life. The labor sympathizers are in 

danger of falling into the same casuistry as did the 
pro-war liberals. They were so absorbed in the 
relative superiority of the cause for which America 
was fighting, so convinced of the justice and un- 
selfishness of our participation, that what seemed 
to us the previous moral question — whether the way 
of war was justified — was completely swallowed up 
in their intense conviction that the end was good; 
and for them the end justified the means. In the 
same way we have come into sympathetic touch 
with labor; we see the desperate straits in which 
it is placed, and we believe passionately in its cause. 
You will pardon me for saying that the upshot of 
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your arguniem the other day seemed to be that in a 
desperate labor situation fastidiousness about ways 
and means was ill-timed. 

In the |K>sition I hold in condemning strikes, 1 
will seem to you as blind to tlie commendable ele- 
ments in the strike as to its praiseworthy ends. 
The educational value of a strike, its public draw- 
ing of the issues, its opportunity for advertising, are 
all urged ; and on the moral side, the splendid sense 
of brotherhood among the workers, their heroic 
self-sacrifice, and in the case of a sympathetic strike, 
their disinterested altruism. But all the similar by- 
products of war, though you coidd not help 
acknowledging them to some extent, did not move 
you. You saw the same brotherhood, idealism, and 
self-sacrifice in the war, and yet condemned it. 

The typical criticism dirccterl against the pacifist 
was that he ignored a crisis in the lives of men and 
sat jiassively by while otliers made at least an eflort, 
even if erroneou.sly, to minister to human needs. 
Such a criticism will lie made of me if 1 condciim 
the obvious method of quick relief by the strike. 
Yet passivity and indifference are not necessary to 
such condemnation, as your ex[>erience in the war 
will tell you. TTie labor situation is critical and 
we must act ; we must in\ cut and apply new and un- 
heard-of remedies, if necessary, to a phase in in- 
dustry fast becoming crucial ; my only plea is that 
in acting we choose our method and test it as care- 
fully as we do our ends. Even if at the moment 
no guaranteed method suggests itself, it is better 
to avoid one known to be evil ; and an inventive 
and inquiring spirit cannot long fail to find a solu- 
tion. Your question, What else can the worker do? 
echoes the very words of tlie pro-war liberals in 
the recent conflict, as I need not remind you. And 
you cannot insist that I answer that question. Our 
position on war as expressed recently in The 
WoRLii Tomokrow applies to the industrial situa- 
tion as well; "We believe that the difficulty of 
pointing to an immediate and obviously practical 
method of securing a given end docs not justify us 
in approving a method which is in itself morally 
indefensible.” 

It must be admitted that the analogy of the strike 
and war is imperfect. For while we may agree 
that both are forms of coercion, their method, you 
insisted, is diflerent. The striker does not seek 
to kill his employer in cold blood, but at most to 
decrease the employer's exorbitant profits: while 
the warrior's aim is the destruction of life as well 
as of revenue. And further, you urged that the 
warrior's act is |HJsitivc, while the striker in refus- 
ing to work is merely declining to be made a slave. 
His act is purely negative, and stirely he has a 
right to refuse to work if he sees fit. It is merely 
an act of gentlemanly refusal. In reply, let me 
answer the two points you made. It is true that the 
immediate purpose of war is to kill enemy soldiers, 
but its ultimate pur|>ose is to exert such pressure 
that the opitosing government will concede what 


is demanded, whether the demand is just or un- 
just. The killing is merely secondary. And 
secondly, as to the negative character of the strike 
compared with the positive act of killing, that is 
certainly a [Krpular distinction between right and 
wrong; but it is not always valid by the more 
thorough-going standards of ethics. There arc sins 
of omission as well as of commission. Your ex- 
perience with the conscientious objectors must have 
made you realize that for vice or virtue the stand- 
ards of positive and negative form the most super- 
ficial of moral tests. 

A better analogy, it seems to me, is that between 
the economic blockade and the strike. The block- 
ades of Germany and Russia are examples of what 
the economic weapon means. I have heard you 
speak in more severe condemnation of these 
measures than you ever used against war. And 
yet the blockade is more like the strike than like 
war. Certainly it is like the strike in the two par- 
ticulars in whidi you contrast the strike with war. 
The aim of the blockade is likewise merely economic 
pressure. It is true that it has in these two cases 
led to appalling loss of life, but its primary pur- 
jjosc was to decrease the revenue of foreign mer- 
chants and to enlist civilian interest against the 
policy of the government. Again, tlie method of 
the blockade was purely negative. It was a refusal 
to make machinery or clothes for a given group of 
persons, or to sell them food. Surelj- the American 
farmer and manufacturer have as much right not 
to work for the Kaiser or Lenin as the striker has 
not to work for Judge Gary. And yet the native 
character of the blockade does not make it more 
ethical than war. 

It is true that our attitude to the blockade has 
changed in recent years. There was a time, in 1915. 
when our consciences, then insensitive, approved 
of the method of non-intercourse as a substitute for 
war. 'I'lic change is partly due to the fact that you 
and 1 have not sympathizeil with the purpose of 
the Allies in their use of this weapon, and partly 
because its scale has become enlarged and its dis- 
astrous possibilities known. It may be that our 
attitude toward strikes can be changed only by- 
similar developments — by the use of a strike in a 
manifestly unjust cause, or by its extension beyond 
all previous experience. You will grant that we 
have not yet seen the possibilities of the industrial 
strike, just as we had not seen the possibilities of 
the international boycott in 1915. But sooner than 
we expect, perhaps in a few years or a few months, 
it may reveal its hideous and murderous power 
upon innocent men, women, and children. Given 
a situation where the key industries unite in a cause 
which they feel overwhelmingly to be just aiul 
Oiristian ; given that ruthless steeling of the heart 
against the cries of the innocent sufferer, in loyalty 
to a good cause, which was present on both sides 
of the recent conflict ; and you have a condition of 
human anguish unparalleled in the history of the 
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world. It is a commonplace that the tlirealcncd 
strike of the Triple Alliance in Great Britain could 
have done more injury to the general public on 
that Island in a few weeks than did eighteen months 
of Germany’s submarine warfare. 

There is much more that might be said — much 
even on the practical side, as to the inefficiency and 
self-defeating qualities of strikes. But 1 must not 
debate with you on a plane which you your.self de- 
clined to consider during the war. The history of 
Quakerism has convinced me of the great im- 


portance there is for at least a small group of 
people- peculiar they may seem— to be peculiar in 
this, that their consciences are so enlightened that 
they today recognize as evil what all consciences a 
century Inter will universally condemn. ,\iid for 
you and me, is not the duty as plain today as it was 
two or three years ago to call evil by its right name, 
to keep unconfused the ends and the means, and by 
word and character to preach the more excellent 
way even “ in a world which does not yet accqit 
it ”? Henry J. Cadm;rv. 


The Strike 

II. The Strike a Justifiable Form of Passive Resistance 


Dear Henry Cadbury: 

Y our letter tempts me to try to answer it even 
if 1 do not fit the picture of the particular 
fellow reconciler you so skillfully draw. I 
shall assume that however we may differ we both 
stand for the glorious ideal of a world of freedom 
and fellowship. How shall we attain it? We arc 
living — a hundred and ten million of us in .\mcrica 
alone — bound together in an economic structure 
which rests on the compulsion to which you object. 
The clothes we wear and the food we eat are pro- 
duced by tlie exploitation of our fellows. You will 
agree thnt no ethical dereliction can be greater than 
to be passive in the face of the wrong of our time. 
We must do something. It is against this back- 
ground of inescapable duty that I ask you to e.x- 
amine war, the blockade, and the strike. 

I am opposed to war ( i ) because war is a deadly 
enemy of that respect for human personality which 
is the very foundation-stone of any worthy or even 
tolerable civilization. .As a soklier I surrender my 
will and conscience into the hands of others who 
use me as a tool in the destruction of my fellowmen 
whom I have never seen, against whom I have no 
personal grievance. It is mine " not to reason why, 
mine but to do or die," and " to do ” in this case 
means nothing in the world but the attempt to kill 
without mercy and without compassion as many of 
my fellow beings as possible. 

( 2 ) I am opposed to war because it is a trag- 
ically wasteful and self-defeating method of secur- 
ing any desirable result. I do not say that no 
liberation has ever followed war. 1 do say that 
it has been secured at a terrible cost and that 
mo<Jem warfare has enormously increased that 
cost. The frustration of the hopes of all the 
idealists who perished in this conflict is of course 
due in large part to the nature of the capitalistic 
imperialism out of which grew both the terror of 
the War and the iniquity of the Peace. But surely 
it is also true that the nature of war it.sclf is in- 
compatible with the sense of univers,al comradeship 
and the power of sober thought which arc essential 
to the fulfilment of the dreams of those who fought 


in the faith that by fighting they couki forever end 
war. It is possible to compile statistic.s of mate- 
rial losses and a census of the slain; it is never 
possible to record the real cost to humanity of such 
a struggle as we have survived. 

I must confess that 1 am growing more and more 
afraid of " absolutes " in ethics or human conduct ; 
but this I do affirm: there arc some courses of 
human conduct so opposed to the dictates of niy 
conscience that I cannot engage in them and be 
myself. Of these war is chief. Moreover, I am 
persuaded that there is a moral government of the 
universe which makes it impossible that we shall 
ever win the Kingdom of Heaven on this earth by 
the es,sentially immoral method of war. Humanity 
must discover some other way than war of over- 
coming evil if ever we are to be saved. 

So much for war. What of the strike? I'he 
former is a concerted effort to kill ; the latter a con- 
certed laying down of tools. .Surely the difference 
is enormous. I grant that coercive tactics are to 
be found in most strikes, but never is there such .a 
violation of personality as there necessarily is in 
war. You admit some of the valuable by-products 
of strikes. Tliey are perhaps greater than you 
realize. The strike is often a time of genuine edu- 
cation for the workers along many different lines, 
including social morality. There is a continual 
appeal in the better ordered strikes to avoid violence 
and to trust to the jiowcr of solidarity. 1 shall not 
say that there are no strikes in which the strikers 
sometimes sec red (usually after provocation from 
the opposite camp), but I shall affirm that whereas 
it is the business of the military leader to make the 
soldier see red before the bayonet charge, it is the 
business of the strike leader to make strikers keep 
their heads and not see red. 

Nor is the strike tragically wasteful to the degree 
that war has been. It is. T think, a matter of sober 
history that labor organization, which necessarily 
employs the strike or threat of the strike as its 
weapon, has been the most powerful means for 
lifting labor .above the brutal wage slavery of the 
early periods of the industrial revolution. If 
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women no longer draw coal cars in mines, if chil- 
dren no longer go to work at six and seven years 
of age, if labor is no longer regarded primarily as 
a commodity, the reason is to be found not chiefly 
in humanitarianism and in the advance of moral 
standards, but in the organization of labor and in 
the knowledge that labor could and would use the 
strike. And against this credit account there are 
not the ghastly debits that war, for the loftiest 
cause, always amasses. The worst strikes have 
never brought such suffering, deterioration of the 
racial stock, perversion of ideals, destruction of 
homes, as war in any cause always brings. In short, 
tlie difference between war and strikes is so enor- 
mous that it has always seemed to me that an analogy 
between them is only possible on tlie plane of an 
academic and metaphysical ethics quite divorced 
from the realities of life. 

You yourself seem to admit this in part by sug- 
gesting that your real analogy is not with war but 
with the blockade. I grant that your second analog)' 
is the stronger, but not that it is conclusive. Again 
I beg you to look at realities and not at possibilities. 
When the Allies starved Germany or Russia, they 
were acting against a distant enemy. They them- 
selves suffered no direct consequences of that 
blockade and could allow no mitigations of its 
cruelties in behalf of women and children. But 
whenever there is a general strike or a strike in an 
essential industry, the workers themselves are 
usually the first to suffer. When coal is not mined 
the children of the miners go cold and hungry at 
least as soon as any others in the community. The 
strikers who are blockading the community suffer 
with the community, and there is no reason to 
believe that they can or will ever press that point 
of suffering to the degree that follows the blockade 
of a beleaguered country by a foreign foe. But 
this is not all, nor even the chief point of difference. 
The whole tendency in modern strikes is for the 
strikers themselves to provide for the conduct of 
those economic and political functions necessary 
for tlie life of the community. In Winnipeg and 
Seattle active and on the whole successful organi- 
zations were set up by the strikers to keep not only 
their own families but the community from disea.«c 
and starvation. It may be that such organizations 
will not be wholly successful. It is tlicoretically 
possible, as you say, that a strike of the Triple 
Alliance could do more injury to England than did 
Germany’s submarine warfare. Practically, how- 
ever, if the strike of the Triple Alliance were to be 
successful the strikers themselves would have to 
look out for hospitals, for the sick and for the 
weak in the community by some device or other. 
If they failed in this, their power would soon pass 
from them. In any event, your argument proves, 
not that men ought never to strike, but that to carry 
some strikes beyond a certain point is a crime 
against the community. 

But the great weakness of your position is your 


failure to present an alternative. In the complexi- 
ties of modem life there are times when it may 
be necessary for the individual to fall back 'in 
some such simple declaration as you quote 
from The World Tomorrow ; " The difficulty of 
pointing to an immediate and obviously practical 
method of securing a given end does not justify us 
in approving a method which is in itself morally 
indefensible." But I confess that if I were to re- 
write that sentence (whose authorship I acknowl- 
edge), I should want to add that it is only in the 
clearest cases of moral obliquity that one can take 
this position of refusal to engage in a method re- 
gardless of the consequences. When I opposed war 
it was partly in the conviction that a general strike 
or an extension of the method that the conscien- 
tious objectors used might as a last resort be a far 
more effective method against the invader than war. 
Bertrand Russell, you will remember, has elaborated 
this argument with great cogency. In refusing to 
take part in the war, the conscientious objector 
could give a forcible answer to those who charged 
him with virtual alliance with the enemy. He 
could say : “ Let the enemy come, and if persuasion 
fails, we can meet him by an intensified degree of 
the opposition I now offer you. Unitedly we can 
block him at every point by steadfast refusal to 
obey his commands. He may kill us; he cannot 
break our wills ; and sooner or later his soldiers will 
recoil with horror from their task. Meanwhile the 
very knowledge that some of us refuse to fight may 
awaken a like spirit on the part of the enemy’s 
soldiers and promote that revulsion against the 
whole business of war which will bring liberation 
to mankind." 

No such alternative is open to you in your whole- 
sale condemnation of the strike. Inevitably you arc 
playing into the hands of the industrial autocrat 
and exploiter. Suppose I as a worker adopt your 
position. My fellow workers decide to go out on 
strike as a last resort to protest against intolerable 
conditions, which affect not only them and their 
children, but directly or indirectly the whole labor- 
ing class. I may say; “ Comrades I do not believe 
the strike is moral and do not wish to take part in 
this conflict, though I sympathize with your griev- 
ances." But what can I do? If I lay down my 
tools, even though I do not cooperate with the other 
strikers, I am a part of the strike. If I go back to 
work, I am a scab and I am supporting actively the 
wrong side in this industrial conflict! There is no 
way of escape. I am inevitably a partner on one 
side or the other. 

Perhaps at this point you will quote Tolstoy to 
me and say that he supported neither strikes nor 
the coercive powers of capitalism. True; but 
Tolstoy was consistent as most of you who oppose 
strikes are not He said the whole system of 
modem industry was wrong; that humanity ought 
to return to a more primitive form of society in 
which each man did bread labor. He tried to act 
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on this individualistic doctrine. You have not even 
suggested it. As long as you are content to enjoy 
the advantages of modem machine production, you 
are bound to suggest a way to those who are ex- 
ploited by it to secure redress of wrong. You say, 
do not strike; but you fail to realize that in so say- 
ing you are buttressing the power of a political and 
economic system which rests upon coercion. You 
are the ally of a social order which uses its power 
over the individual more ruthlessly than any body 
of strikers. Can you not see that our whole system 
of profit, rent, and interest rests upon physical, 
moral, and spiritual coercion, that the state itself is 
largely an organization for the protection not of 
freedom but of private property? Under these cir- 
cumstances, what is left to the workers? Political 
action, perhaps? I believe in the value of political 
action, but its pitfalls arc many and its ethics from 
the absolute standard you have chosen to adopt are 
more dubious than the ethics of strikes themselves. 
I favor any adjustment which will at once promote 
freedom and make strikes unnecessary, but I am 
obliged to admit that there is a wide field in which 
political action is slow, tortuous, bureaucratic. The 
workers would have made poor progress if they 
had used or attempted to use only political action 
instead of appealing primarily to industrial organi- 
zation. But perhaps I am not fair in assuming your 
advocacy of political action. You may share 
Tolstoy’s objection to the state and its machinery 
just as you share his non-resistant philosophy. For 
the present I am only concerned to argue that, how- 
ever beautiful in spirit is your objection to the 
strike, you arc delivering us who were pacifists 
during the war into the hands of the economic 


imperialists who made the war. I am deeply con- 
cerned that opposition to war should be made a 
living and vital force in the community. It can 
never be done if we are to go to the extreme of 
opposing even such passive resistance as is typified 
by the strike. If our position means that we have 
nothing but persuasion (and I do not despise per- 
suasion) wherewith to oppose Uie sinister forces 
of capitalistic imperialism which steadily drag us 
toward a catastrophe more appalling than that we 
have barely escaped, I do not think we will bring 
any blessing to mankind. A few of us happen to 
be free from personal and direct participation in 
the class struggle. Our ethical speculations on the 
evil of every form of force may be beautiful, but 
have they not the parasitical beauty of the orchid 
which lives at the expense of the tree from which 
it hangs? If such complete non-resistance as you 
suggest is to escape the condemnation of a passivism 
which plays whether you will or no into the hands 
of the oppressor, there is but one way of escape. 
It is the way which Tolstoy tried to follow. Let 
us turn our backs on machinery and science and 
feed ourselves by bread labor. Profoundly as I 
respect Tolstoy, I cannot feel that his way will 
solve the problem. Machine production and the 
consequent organization of labor with all their 
faults and perils are enormously serviceable to man- 
kind; therefore I am compelled to take the side of 
labor in the struggle against their exploiters not 
in the interest of a class but of mankind ; and until 
you can suggest a better weapon of passive resis- 
tance than the strike, I cannot join you in con- 
demning it. 

Norman Thomas. 


Signs of the Times 


America’^ Answer to the Versailles Peace 

O NCE more the Senate has killed the treaty. 

This time it seems likely that it will stay dead : 
yet there are at least a dozen things which worry 
the Man-in-the-Street more than the fate of the 
peace which once we had looked to as the dawn of 
a new reign of good will on earth. Mr. Wilson 
himself is largely responsible for the death of his 
own child. Had he handled the treaty with more 
skill and consented months ago to some reserva- 
tions, it is probable that he might have secured rati- 
fication. As it was, his refusal to compromise gave 
time to the opposition to strengthen itself. He 
played into the hands of the valiant Senatorial Irre- 
concilables. Old-fashioned Americanism, political 
l>artisanship, friendship for Ireland, suspicion of 
Britain — all these were factors in the final refusal 
of the Senate to endorse Mr. Wilson's peace. But 
the biggest factor of all was the manifest failure of 
the treaty to bring peace in Europe. A newspaper 
cartoon represents England, France, and Italy all 
stewing together in a boiling caldron marked 


“ European politics.” They call out to Uncle Sam, 
“ Come on in, the water’s fine,” — but Uncle Sam 
stays outside. Mr. Man-in-the-Street is inclined to 
think Uncle Sam’s judgment sound. He might have 
favored tlie treaty with sufficiently stringent reser- 
vations; he certainly favors no treaty which will 
involve America in the enforcement of the terms of 
the peace of Versailles. 

No Peace Without Internationalism 

F rank SIMONDS, who is no radical, has done 
a service by pointing out the difficulty of mak- 
ing an idealistic peace on a nationalistic basis. 
There has been too much criticism of President 
Wilson for his personal failure at the peace confer- 
ence and not a clear enough realization that the 
way he tried with the approval of American liberals 
and some American radicals was essentially impos- 
sible. Given the present theories of the political 
state, the doctrine of exclusive nationalism with its 
tariffs and strategic frontiers, there were only two 
possibilities in making and enforcing the peace: 
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(i) that the United States should constitute itself 
a sort of God to judge between the nations, trying 
to weigh in even scales the rival pretensions of this 
nation and that, and ending by winning the real 
favor of none and saddling itself with enormous re- 
sponsibilities; (2) that the United States should 
make an alliance with other strong powers to en- 
force a compromise peace. Such a compromise 
would be far from ideal or permanent. For instance, 
we might unite with Great Britain as against France 
in regard to the treatment of Germany; but we 
would have to remember that Britain has not yet 
proposed to give back any of the gains she herself 
made in the treaty and that her policy in the Near 
East is as imperialistic as is that of her rival. The 
truth of the matter is there is one way and only 
one way to secure peace, and that is to promote the 
spirit of true internationalism. Internationalism is 
not opposed to the right sort of nationalism, but it 
is opposed to imperialism, political and economic. It 
is opposed to the supremacy of the profit motive and 
the philosophy of the political state, which must be 
banished from our social life before ever we can 
attain a federation of free peoples. 

Obit. — Democracy 

O N April 1st by an overwhelming vote all five 
of the Socialist Assemblymen were finally ex- 
pelled from the New York Legislature. The result 
was a foregone conclusion since it was evident that 
Speaker Sweet controlled the bi-partisan machine. 
He has accomplished what the Czars and Kaisers 
dared not do. There is no Parliament in Europe 
today which does not contain Socialists who are 
avowed revolutionaries. The particular charges on 
which the Socialist Assemblymen were expelled 
affected not their personal character but the party 
as a whole. They were the sort of arguments which 
the enemies of Socialism might legitimately urge 
on tf\p stump against the election of Socialist.s — al- 
though even on the soap-box one would desire a 
greater regard for the verities than was displayed 
by the State. They were not the sort of arguments 
that could be used for depriving the people of their 
franchise and taxing them without representation. 
As a matter of fact, the merits or demerits of the 
Socialist platform are utterly irrelevant in this 
connection. It is the function of true representa- 
tive government " to make revolution constitu- 
tional ” ; that is. to enable the people to accomplish 
fundamental change by peaceful means. To con- 
strue the oath of office or qualifications for mem- 
bership in a legislature so as to exclude those men 
who believe in the necessity of fundamental changes 
is simply to make representative government a 
farce, and to invite direct action or even violent 
revolution. It was appropriate that the all-night 
discussion which led up to the vote was a scene of 
great confusion. According to newspaper reporters, 
some of the members indulged in a good old-fash- 
ioned debauch, retiring to the cloakroom to drink 


from pracket flasks of whiskey, and singing foolish 
.songs on the floor in the midst of the debate. Sen- 
ator Thompson charges that Assemblymen actually 
had to be carried out of the Chamber. Others, it is 
reported, were shooting dice not far from the 
Speaker’s desk. Fitting obsequies, these, for the 
demise of representative government. 

That the Socialist Party will fight to reestablish 
democracy is a foregone conclusion. The question 
is what those liberals w’ho disapproved of Speaker 
Sweet’s attitude will have to say. Will they, like 
The World (New York), support the reelection of 
the expelled -Assemblymen in the next election as 
the only way to vindicate popular government? 

The Forces Behind Sweet 

T he man primarily responsible for the crime 
against democracy at Albany is the tool of the 
most reactionary financial interests in New York 
State. He is still using his enormous power as 
Speaker to kill all welfare legislation. It is probable 
that only the dangerous wrath of tenants forced 
him to consent even to the bills which curbed the 
power of the landlords. His machine and in gen- 
eral the forces that aid him have been pitilessly ex- 
posed by the New York State League of Women 
Voters, whose Chairman is Mrs. Frank A. Vander- 
lip. Mark A. Daly, lobbyist of the Associated Man- 
ufacturers and Merchants, is a close friend of 
Speaker Sweet. Under pretense of patriotism this 
Association has fought health insurance, minimum 
wage legislation, and everytliing else in the nature 
of reform. Daly’s standards are shown in the 
following quotation: — “ If we were asked to draw 
an analogy (to women in politics) we’d say that if 
we had a fractious horse, and after we’d fed him 
well, pampered him, coddled him, treated him with 
every kindness and attempted to talk reason at him, 
he still stood up on his hind legs and pawed at the 
air, we’d get a rawhide quirt and hire the best 
horseman we knew and scientifically and firmly lick 
the hell right out of him.” 

The Women’s Committee also sheds light upon 
the so-called New York League for Americanism. 
.A manufacturer who helped organize the League 
told one of its green lecturers, “ The Americanism 
part of it is a joke . . . you can go up ahead 

and stir up sentiment on Americanism and other 
men will follow after you to attend to the freak 
legislation.” This League is particularly interested 
in defeating health insurance and has boggled at no 
falsehoods to accomplish this end. 

Senator Lusk is part of this reactionary machine. 
In campaigning for Speaker Sweet last fall he made 
this assertion : 

“Why are these women backing the welfare 
measures? Not to benefit any class of people. 
They lie if they say so. It is all part of the German 
propaganda to break down the United States Gov- 
ernment.” 

Still worse, by some means or other it has been 
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arranged that " boiler-plate ” material should be 
sent out to all the papers denouncing all welfare 
legislation as Bolshevism on aulhoritf of the Lusk 
Committee. Patriotism like this is indeed “ the last 
resort of scoundrels 1 ” 

France Chorutea the Hymn of Hate 

T he Germans have suffered fresh outrages 
under the terms of the Peace of Versailles. 
Ugly stories apparently well substantiated are in 
circulation with regard to the conduct of French 
troops in the occupied territories, and to make 
matters worse the French, claiming that the German 
government had violated the Treaty in sending 
troops into the Ruhr district to suppress insurrec- 
tion, on their own initiative recently occupied the 
cit}' of Frankfort and other territory- outside the 
zone of Allied control. They used for this purpose 
black Senegalese troops who are immune from 
Socialism and have no tendency to fraternize witli 
the Germans. No possible violation of the Treaty 
by Germany can warrant this French action taken 
without the approval of the Allied powers. Even 
though it is now atmounced that the French troops 
will be withdrawn new mischief has been done and 
new fuel fed on the fires of hate in western Europe. 

But if the conduct of the French government has 
been inexcusable there is not much to be said in 
praise of the German. The Ebert Government was 
restored to power by the workers. It made some 
concessions to the more conservative trade unionists 
headed by Legien, who seems to be one of the most 
powerful figures in Germany. Noske was dis- 
missed and a new coalition cabinet formed. This 
cabinet was so weak that it has not dared to take 
any action whatever against the monarchists who 
temporarily overthrew it. On the contrary it usetl 
reactionary troops to fight the reds in the Ruhr 
district; and that at a time when according to 
some newspaper despatches there was reason to 
think that negotiations with leaders of the com- 
munists and independent socialists looking to the 
restoration of peace were proceeding satisfactorily. 

Of course the situation is not wholly bad. Re- 
cent events have proved that Germany is not mili- 
tarist and that the workers will not stand for a 
Junker government. Perhaps they would go 
farther and create a new cooperative common- 
wealth in Germany were it not for hunger, the ex- 
haustion following war, fear of the Allies, and the 
lack of leaders. At all events, the whole world 
has something to gain from the success of a con- 
structive, anti-imperialist revolution in Germany. 
Conversely, it has much to lose from the success 
of the Frencli effort to reduce Germany to some- 
thing like her condition after the Thirty Years War. 

Furtive Imperiatitm in Siberia 
((rr^HE Russian situation will adjust itself 
X when the Japanese leave Siberia . . . 
Ninety per cent, of the people in Siberia are Bolshe- 


viki. They are working for peace and the good of 
the country, and in my opinion are trying to be fair 
and just to the people. The Anti-Bolsheviks do not 
want the Japanese to leave because of immense 
concessions granted to them by the crown before 
the Russian debacle, and which they would lose 
but for the presence of the Japanese troops.” This 
is not the propagandist statement of Mr. Martens’ 
Soviet Bureau, but it comes from no less dis- 
tinguished an authority than Brigadier - General 
William C. Graves, commander-in-chief of the 
American expeditionary forces, upon his arrival at 
Manila with the bast of the troops from Vladivostok. 
It furnishes sufficient comment upon the action of 
the Japanese in taking Vladivostok and in main- 
taining their armies in Siberia. For such action 
there is no shadow of excuse of protecting legiti- 
mate Japanese interests against Bolshevism. It is 
economic imperialism of the same type which is 
behind the American occupation of Santo Domingo 
and the British annexation of Egypt. 

John Spargo and other defenders of the Presi- 
dent’s policy of maintaining American troops in 
Siberia have argued that by so doing we restrained 
the Japanese. The argument was thin. On the 
contrary, our intervention gave moral support to 
Japanese intervention. There was opposition in 
Japan to the sending of an expeditionary force. We 
made the work of the Japanese militarists easier, 
not harder, when our troops went to Siberia. The 
fact that the soldiers themselves, from General 
Graves down, were opposed to the high-handed 
acts of tlie Japanese and won some measure of 
affection from the Siberian people does not justify 
the action of our Government in keeping them 
there as a virtual aid to the Kolchak forces. That 
American soldiers should have intervened in Si- 
beria and fought at .Archangel was a consequence 
of high-handed executive usurpation, a crime 
against America as well as against Russia. One 
can only be thankful that the men themselves made 
as clean a record as they did. 

A Forward Step in Induetrial Unionitm 

A t their coming international conventions the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers will consider pro- 
posals for organic union. The Amalgamated Tex- 
tile Workers, which has made substantial progress 
during the first year of its life, has from the begin- 
ning had the counsel and aid of the Oothing 
workers, who constitute one of the strongest and 
most progressing organizations in America. A union 
of the two ought to add to the effectiveness of both. 
Two ends will be gained, (i) For the first time in 
history there will be a body strong enough and 
sincere enough to make an honest attempt to organ- 
ize the textile workers of the whole country. The 
making of cloth is surely a basic industry. About 
one million workers are employed in it. They are 
very imperfectly organized; in the South they are 
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almost wholly unorganized. The average wage is 
low and hours and conditions of work are bad. No 
industry has a worse record for the exploitation of 
women and children. A union with the strength, 
skill, and point of view of the Amalgamated could 
eventually undertake even the task of organizing the 
Southern mills — a task which is essential to the pro- 
gress of labor in the United States. (2) A fusion of 
the two Amalgamated unions would be a victory for 
industrial unionism; the whole process of making 
clotlies from the spinning of the cloth to the finished 
garment would then be organized under one union. 

It is quite impossible to develop solidarity of labor 
or self-government in industry so long as the 
workers arc divided laterally into craft unions. 

American Aspects ot The Irish Issue 

D espite chancellor Day, Bishop Wilson, tlie 
New York Methodist Conference, the New 
York Times, and other ardent pro-Britons, the Irish 
issue deeply concerns America. In its recent de- 
velopments, it raises important questions of con- 
stitutional government and civil liberty in this 
country'. A scholarly pamphlet by Dr. Wm. J. 
Maloney argues that Congress has already passed 
resolutions with regard to Ireland which by Ameri- 
can precedents are tantamount to recognition, and 
that the President by ignoring them and by re- 
fusing the Senate’s request that the Irish delegates 
be permitted to state Ireland’s case at the Peace 
Conference, exceeded the proper bounds of execu- 
tive authority, and in effect intervened in the 
Anglo-Irish dispute against Ireland. Still more 
pressing is the issue of civil liberty. During Easter 
W'eek American women concerned to preserve the 
peace of the world picketed the British Embassy 
bearing banners calling attention to the dangers of 
massacre in Ireland and asking for the withdrawal 
of troops. News of this was cabled to British 
liberal and labor organs of opinion. Secretary of 
State Colby dug up an ancient law forbidding insult 
or injury to representatives of foreign powers 
under which these women were arrested and are 
now held for trial. Meanwhile they retorted by 
picketing the State Department with banners con- 
taining Mr. Colby’s declarations of sympathy with 
Ireland at the time of the Easter Week rebellion. 
The issue here is plain. Whatever one may think 
about the wisdom or good taste of picketing the 
British Embassy, so long as the women confined 
themselves to such peaceful methods of persuasion 
as the public display of facts about Ireland in- 
scribed on banners, they are within what are or 
ought to be the civil rights of American citizens. 
There is no " divinity which doth hedge about an 
embassy ” in these democratic days which makes it a 
crime to stage in its vicinity a dramatic and peace- 
able appeal to the moral sentiment of mankind. In- 
deed, it is only by some effective appeal to the 
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reason and conscience of the world that it is possi- 
ble to avert war and strife. 

Irelarui's Unbroken Courage 

E aster week passed in Ireland without the 
attempted rising which the British authorities 
professed to fear and the massacre of which the 
Irish themselves were in dread. But raids and 
political arrests continue at the rate of over one 
thousand a week. There is a certain portion of tlie 
American press which loves to dwell upon occa- 
sional cold blooded assassinations which it charges 
unjustly to the Sinn Fein, and utterly ignores the 
provocative acts of a government which rests 
wholly upon force. Government which has no basis 
but military might is in itself a crime and cannot 
be expected to prevent crime or secure private 
justice to individuals. In no proper sense does 
it govern ; it only hinders the functioning of a proper 
government acceptable to its citizens. That the 
English government in Ireland rests upon force has 
been candidly admitted by Lloyd George, who, when 
questioned in Parliament, said that it was impossible 
to consider Irish self-determination because tliat 
meant an Irish Republic! To be sure, the courage 
of the Irish themselves, and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
fear of liberal opinion in his own country and 
throughout the world makes him shrink from the 
extreme of ruthlessness. The resolute hunger 
strikers in Dublin jail won their strike and secured 
rules for “ ameliorative treatment ” for the scores 
of Sinn Fein prisoners held without trial. When 
Mr. Bonar Law admitted that the hunger strikers 
were held only on suspicion, but announced that 
the British Government would not yield, even 
though the prisoners died, a general strike was 
called in Ireland which united all classes of the 
population outside of the little corner around Bel- 
fast. It was an extraordinary demonstration of 
national feeling before which the British had to 
bow. It may be that the sheer necessity of the 
situation will force the Irish to perfect these 
weapons of passive resistance which will be more 
effective against the might of England than any 
armed uprising. They are far more likely to con- 
vert British Labor to the justice of the Irish cause, 
and in such a conversion lies the best hope of 
peace and friendship. 

Rough Handling tor Aliens 

H abeas corpus proceedings in behalf of 
various communists, real and alleged, who 
have been detained at Deer Island have been insti- 
tuted before Judge Anderson. This paragraph is 
written before the hearings are completed, but 
Judge Anderson has already brought out some as- 
tonishing facts as to the autocracy, cruelty, and 
unreason of the procedure of the Department of 
Justice. Acting Secretary of Labor Louis F. Post, 
in canceling certain deportation warrants, has also 
severely criticized the Department of Justice. 
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Ouija — Summon Thomas Jefferson! 


T he final achievement of the Sweet-Lusk ring 
was the passage by the Legislature of three 
bills. The first gives the Attorney General 
power to go into any county in New York on his 
own initiative and bring proceedings for criminal 
anarchy. To enable him to do this effectively he is 
empowered to appoint a number of assistants (who 
are exempt from the Civil Service Laws) to run 
down criminal anarchy. These men under Chapter 
595, Laws of 1917, can when authorized by tlie 
governor conduct star-chamber proceedings in 
matters affecting " public peace, safety, and jus- 
tice.” Individuals summoned before this investi- 
gator are subject to fine or imprisonment if they 
divulge any of the questions asked them. In short, 
the Attorney General is empowered to establish a 
new office of the holy inquisition, for the service of 
the State. Some ouija board expert ought to get 
Thomas Jefferson’s opinion of such legislation! 

The second bill is avowedly aimed at the Rand 
School, though it can be applied to labor colleges 
and all sorts of educational ventures. It gives 
power over all teaching to the Board of Regents 
of the State of New York. Interpreted literally, it 
would require a mother who taught a group of her 
own or her neighbors’ children reading, writing, or 
arithmetic to get a permit. From the operation of 
this drastic act schools maintained by religious 
bodies and schools which already have received 
from the University of the State of New York the 
right to give degrees are exempted. 

The third bill provides for the issuing of certifi- 
cates of qualification to public school teachers by 
the Commissioner of Education specifying that he 
or she is of good moral character and will support 
the constitutions of the state and nation and is loyal 
to the institutions and laws thereof. The certifi- 
cate is issued after examination and is revokable 
without hearing. Teachers have already been found 
disloyal for expressing doubts of the truth of those 
sweeping attacks upon Soviet Russia which even 
our capitalistic papers arc beginning to repudiate, so 
that there is small hope for a liberal or reasonable 
interpretation of loyalty. This bill will come close 
to completing the ruin of the public school system 
of which Americans were once so proud. With 
such laws enforced, the schools more than ever will 
become a propaganda agency in the service of the 
political state. Americans generally have rejected 
the idea of propaganda control of education in the 
interest of the Roman Catholic church, yet there is 
something far nobler about the teaching of authori- 
tarian theology and the worship of God than about 
the teaching of jingoism and the worship of the 
capitalistic political state. It is unnecessary to add 
that a law of this sort will encourage hypocrisy and 
deception on the part of the teachers. 


Not content with these measures. Speaker Sweet 
has had introduced in the Assembly two bills which 
aim to deprive the Socialists of existence as a poli- 
tical party, disfranchise them individually, and 
debar any of them from public office. They would 
accomplish this end by giving the Appellate Division 
of the Third Judicial District power to pass upon 
whether or not " the principles, doctrines, or 
policies ” of any party would, if carried into effect, 
tend to ” the destruction, subversion, or endanger- 
ing ” of the constitutions of the United States or the 
State of New' York, or of the ’’rights, privilege;!, 
and institutions ” secured under these constitutions. 
A committee of the New York City Bar Association 
has sweepingly condemned these measures. It 
points out that they are probably unconstitutional, 
that they give to courts political power contrary to 
our whole theory of government, and that they are 
so absurdly drawn that they might disfranchise ad- 
vocates of a repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
or single-taxers who do not believe in absolute own- 
ership of land, which is of course a right at present 
guaranteed under the Constitution. 

All the bills have one reason and one reason only 
for existence. They are intended (stupidly, in the 
opinion of more enlightened folk) for further pro- 
tection of the exploiting classes who make the poli- 
tical state their tool. Two centuries before Karl 
Marx, Harrington wrote: “The distribution of 

power follows the distribution of property.” Few 
serious social thinkers would dispute his proposi- 
tion. or its corollary that under a system where 
two or three per cent, of the people control the 
national wealth the state exists primarily to protect 
private property. J. A. Hobson, the English 
economist, would have us say not “ property ” but 
“ improperty,” meaning thereby that form of in- 
dividual wealth which is made possible by special 
privilege, by monopoly, by absolute ownership of 
land and natural resources, and the like. In a 
democratic state with popular suffrage in order to 
make government the efficient servant of the House 
of Have, it is necessary that the Havenots should 
be carefully taught what to think. The bills which 
Sweet-Lusk ring have fostered are a crude, ruth- 
less attempt to complete this enslavement of the 
minds of the people. They arc to be intimidated 
by secret investigations, denied opportunity for 
education on other than approved capitalistic lines, 
and if worse comes to worst deprived of their rep- 
resentation in the legislature. Cleverer men than 
Messrs. Sweet. Lusk and Company might never 
have brought the true nature of the modern politi- 
cal state so clearly to light. The record they have 
made in Albany may therefore prove to be a bless- 
ing in disguise. 
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Is Our 


Navy Responsible for Corrupting 
Youth? 

By A Y. M. C. A. SECRETARY IN CHINA 


ITtf have forwarded a copy of the following letter received from a reader of THE WOHLD 
TOMORROW to the Secretary of the Navy. The charge teeme to us serious enough to warrant 
investigation and action. 


Hankow, China, February 27, 1920. 

O UT here in the heart of China it is liard to 
keep in touch with the Homeland, but some- 
times, even at tliis distance, we get a view 
of the way things are going that possibly you who 
are right on the spot do not have. 

We understand that last Autumn, when the Flag- 
ship South Dakota sailed from New York, a good 
deal of publicity was given to the fact that 1,600 
men who had enlisted for service in tlie Orient were 
sailing on this ship. 1 wish to ask whether certain 
other facts were given equal publicity. 

I have talked witli a great many sailors who came 
out on the South Dakota, and who have been sta- 
tioned on the various gunboats that guard Ameri- 
can interests on the Yangtze River. The story I 
gel from all of them is the same. In the first place, 
a goodly percentage of the initial 1,600 were under 
age, even under seventeen, the age supposedly re- 
quired in cases where die parent has given consent. 
They were fifteen and sixteen, many of them. While 
writing this letter 1 have heard of a boy who came 
in the most recent group, who was only fourteen 
when he sailed from New Yoric last Fall. I myself 
have talked with one sailor boy after another who 
has confessed, " 1 was only fifteen and passed as 
seventeen.’’ These are not the exception. In each 
new group that I have observed, going through this 
port, there have lx:en a number who were under 
age, and practically all the older ones ap[iear to be 
cighlcen or nineteen at the most. Again and again 
I have heard the remark, “ What is the Govern- 
ment thinking of to send such a bunch of kids to 
China?” To be sure, they lied to gel in. But does 
anyone suppose they fooled the examining officials? 
They do not fool the people out here. Their ex- 
treme youth is only too evident. According to die 
stories, the examiners made it easy , at least in some 
cases, for an underaged boy to pass. 

What kind of a trip did they have? W'e may 
judge partially from the fact that the much-adver- 
tised crew of 1,600 had dwindled to the neighbor- 
hood of 1400, so the sailors tell me, before the 
South Dakota reached her destination. The Navy 
Department alone can give the exact figures. The 
rest had preferred desertion, with all the risks in- 
volved, to continuing in the Navy. It would seem 
that either conditions on board were pretty bad, or 
the boys were entirely too young to stand up under 
the hardships. The sailors give both of these rea- 


sons. They say the food was awful — often un- 
cooked. The potatoes gave out, and for two weeks 
the crew was on “ emergency rations.” The crowd- 
ing and filth were unbearable. Boys were assigned 
brutally to tasks for which they were wholly un- 
trained and unfit. On the other hand, a great many 
were simply homesick. Tliey ” wanted to go home 
to mother.” Well, wasn’t that where they belonged ? 

Now the conditions on board the South Dakota 
may or may not have been suitable for grown men. 
Personally, I am persuaded that they were not. But 
certainly they were not fit for growing boys of 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age. However, 
it served but as an introduction to tlie seductiveness 
of the port cities of the Orient. One fact, I think, 
cannot be disputed. Qiina is not the place for a fif- 
tccn-year-old boy, thousands of miles from his 
parents and thrown on his own resources as regards 
his leisure time. He gets out here with every home 
restraint gone. He is so homesick he is counting 
the days until his return — a year and a half hence. 
Life on the ship is ” an absolute bore.” 

What happens? There is no use blinking the 
facts. A man can not only ” raise a thirst ” East of 
Suez; he can let his passions rob him of the best 
that life holds. Before he has ever seen manhood, 
he may be broken in health from one of the dread 
diseases, and stripped bare of his self-respect. I 
can see, any day, boys just like that. A few days 
ago I happened to learn that seven, from the little 
boat then stationed here, made the trip to the doc- 
tor’s to be treated for a venereal disease. The boys 
tell me that these are but a handful of the many 
who have tiecn dragged under. Knowing conditions 
out here, I have to believe it. I hope you will 
realize what I mean when I say that anything else 
would lie incredible. 

It isn’t square. These boys are not getting a fair 
dtance. At home, they do have at least a fighting 
chance to “ come clean.” Out here it is different. 
Everything seems to have the downward tug. They 
are like men thrown overboard with a leaden weight 
on their feel. How can they be expected to swim? 
If tho.se parents who gave their consent to their 
seventecn-year-old boys joining the Navy could 
clearly see what they were getting into, none of 
them would have given that consent. If the officials 
who were responsible for passing on the boys had 
the facts, and a sufficiently keen and symipathetic 
imagination, they would never have passed those 
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under age. The whole thing seems to be one more 
illustration of the general ignorance in America of 
real conditions in the Orient. 

Why do these children have to be sent? (Many 
are no more than that.) I understand it is because 
men refuse to enlist for the low pay of a sailor. For 
a few dollars the lives of these boys are being 
damned. 

It makes a man clench his fist and wonder what 
he can do. Thousands of miles from home, I can 
only hope that somconi' will investigate this matter 
to the liottom, and help bring about a reform. The 


A Red Wedge in 

T he widespread railroad strike is causing in- 
convenience and loss. The public is indignant. 
The otticers of the regular railroad brotherhoods 
profess to be as indignant as the public, .and Mr. 
Lee (who favors General Wood for President) 
and some other old-line leaders, if quoted cor- 
rectly, have actually encouraged the Govermnent 
to " have the law " on the strikers. The strike began 
with the Chicago yardmen who adopted a consti- 
tution as far back as January 3, itjgo. Their new 
union grew out of a mass meeting of switchmen 
which in October, 1919, respectfully requested ac- 
tion on the wage demands presented two months 
previously. No answer came, from Director Gen- 
eral Hines, but from W. G. Lee, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, the men re- 
ceived a scathing rebuke for acting over his head. 
Copies of the documents are in our [tossc.ssion. The 
yardmen were admittedly receiving less than a liv- 
ing wage. Impatient of months of delay, disillu- 
sioned with a government and with unions that did 
nothing for them while the cost of living soared, 
the men formed a new union with this motto: 
“ Cooperation, Harmony. More Money, Better 
Working Conditions, the Elimination of all Physical 
Examinations and the Age Limit." Hardly an 
I. W. W. or Bolshevist slogan! The new union 
did not immediately strike. It waited. It saw the 
Plumb Plan contemptuously ignored by Congress, 
which restored the roads to their owners with 
elaborate protection for stockholders of both 
watered and unwatered stock. (The railroads now 
lose nothing by the strike. The taxpayers foot the 
bill.) Finally came the strike. Only then did Mr. 
Wilson appoint the Board authorized by Congress, 
to whom the demands for wage increases are to be 
presentevl. Dr. Palmer diagnosed the case as com- 
munistic revolution and trotted out his old family 
medicine — repression. Under the Lever Act he 
arrested the alleged leaders of the strike. Mean- 
while adventurous college boys and irate commuters 
are learning at first h.ind whether firemen and yard- 
men have an easy job and too much pay. 


age of eighteen is too young for service in the 
Orient. Twenty would be an improvement. The 
least that can be done is to require a strict enforce- 
ment of the present regulation. But that will 
probably be impossible with the present wage scale. 
Well, then, if we must have a Navy, we must at 
least expect to pay for it. I submit that it is better 
to pay for it where possible in ilollars rather than in 
wrecked lives. 

Rai.pii B, C01.SON, 

Executive Secretary, Hankow .Association, 
Wu-han Young Men’s Christian As.sociation. 


the Brotherhoods? 

As we write, the strike seems to be breaking. It 
has at least hastened action on wage demands anil 
given evidence of the intention of the rank and file 
to think and act for themselves. Whether it has 
made many of the workers think (as real radicals 
would desire) in terms of control instead of wages 
is yet to be seen. At any rate, Mr. Palmer has done 
no good. I'he cure for strikes is not compulsory 
labor. Mr. Hoover, in commenting on the failure 
of the President’s Industrial Commission to recom- 
mend compulsory arbitration pointed out that it 
had not worked in Australia. 

The Kansas system of compulsory courts is 
illustrative. Governor .Allen’s pet plan worked mag- 
nificently for several weeks; nobody wanted to 
strike. Then some coal miners found conditions of 
labor unacceptable and struck. The Miners’ Union 
was ordered to bring its case to the Industrial Court. 
The President refused and is still in jail for con- 
tempt of court. The strike thereupon spread in 
sympathy with him until all the coal miners in the 
state were out. The law mined no coal. On first 
glance the idea of an impartial industrial court 
seems fair and the strikers unreasonable, but in 
reality no such legislation can secure justice. 
Where and under what conditions a man shall 
work is not a matter which can safely be left to 
the determination of any court no matter how well- 
intentioned. Inevitably such a court is composed 
of well paid men who themselves do not belong 
to the laboring class, and whose sympathies are 
necessarily more with maintenance of the con- 
tinuous processes of industry than with the securing 
of freedom. I'he way in which public sympathy has 
gone in this strike is illustrative. The public, having 
tolerated all sorts of profiteering by capital, flames 
with indignation against the " tyrannous ” demands 
of labor. Under these circumstances justice can- 
not be done. Strikes with all their w.aste will con- 
tinue until society is organized on a basis which 
makes co-operation, not exploitation, its principle. 
In other words, what we need is less law and more 
gospel. 
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The Christ of the Bolsheviks 

Through the kindneu of Mr. Itaac Don Levine toe hove received eeveraJ copier of the maga- 
zine of the Rtusian Tolrtoyans, **The Voice of Tolstoy, and Unity.'’ The following sketch, 
translated for us by Mr. Lawrence Miller, appeared in the issue of June, 1918, It is significant 
not only as an intimate picture of Ruuian life, but for another reason. In 1918 the Bolshevik 
Government was fighting for its life. Yet this pacifist magazine could frankly call the Bolshe- 
viki murderers with “ soiled, bloody hands." The magazine tra5 not suppressed. 


A MUDDY Moscow street warmed by the rays 
of the March sun. Before the entrance of a 
store a long line of people stretches for sev- 
eral blocks. Near a letter-box is a wall covered with 
announcements, advertisements, decrees of all sorts ; 
and those in line, not having anything else to do, 
arc reading tliem. lad of about nineteen, who 
looks neither like a militiaman nor like a Red 
Guard, reads aloud : 

“ On Thursday, March so-and-so, in the Moscow 
Military Academy, there will be a lecture in the 
interests of the children of the proletariat, on the 
theme : ‘ The Christ of the Bolsheviks— the Christ 
that lost His patience — Christ the forgiving 
“ Who is that ? ” pipes up a poorly dressed old 
woman, huddled together with the cold. “ Who 
will their Christ be; Lenin or Trotzky?" 

“ What do you mean, old grandmother ? This is 
about the real Christ.” 

'■ Oh, yes. So now you arc getting after Christ I 
First you got after the Church — now it is Christ 1 " 
“Everything is yours 1” a modestly dressed 
woman breaks in bitterly. 

“ Well, is it yours?” retorts the youth, provoked. 
" I guess you’re a disguised bourgeois.” 

“ But what’s that got to do with Christ?” other 
voices join in. 

A voice is heard from the back of the crowd. 
“ Well, that’s simple. Christ is for us, therefore 
He's for the Bolshevik. ‘ Come unto me all ye 
that labor.’ Certainly He was for the proletariat. 
Christ is the workman’s God, the peasant’s, the 
God of everyone that toils.” 

All look around. The man who is talking wears 
a soldier’s overcoat. His face is young, but it bears 
the marks of suffering and hard experience. He 
has on new overshoes, and his head is covered with 
a fur cap. Stirred by his words, everyone begins 
to talk at once, and for a moment there is confusion 
in which nothing can be heard distinctly. 

Suddenly a housekeeper, appointing herself 
chairman of the impromptu meeting, calls: 

" Hold on! We won’t get anywhere this way. 
I-et’s go at this thing in an orderly way. Now 
who wants to say something?” 

The soldier is asked to stand closer to the wall. 
A woman steps out, her appearance indicating that 
she is a servant. 

“How is Christ the God of the laborer? Just 
think about it. The law of Christ is for everyone. 


Christ told us to love and forgive. Could Christ 
have told us to go out and do harm to anyone, even 
a bourgeois? And what kind of a Christ is 
tltis ? . . . It’s plain anarchism.” 

“ Wait a minute, Annitz,” says the soldier. 
“ Don’t be in a hurry. In the first place, even Christ 
said He didn’t come to bring peace on earth but a 
sword — that means struggle. Second, from what 
you say you ought to know that He chased the busi- 
ness men out of the Church. Now do you see who 
He directed His sword against? Against the 
bourgeois. And he called unto Himself all those 
who were toiling.” 

" But how' about this? According to you, Lenin 
and Trotzky are from Christ and for Christ — or 
perhaps Christ is for them. How about the Red 
Guard and all their slaughter, then? Is that from 
Christ, too? Did you ever read even one of Christ’s 
teachings? He forbade us even to injure a fly. He 
forbade us to curse. He forbade killing. And yet 
you say, ‘The Christ of the Bolshevik!’ Just 
a little while ago I heard someone, an anarchist 
or else a Bolshevist, say that if Lyof Tolstoy 
were alive he’d be for you, too. And the man 
had a revolver in his hand and a gun on his 
shoulder! I asked him whether he knew any- 
thing about Tolstoy. . . . Who was Tolstov? 
Tolstoy was on the side of Christ. He, too, loved 
all men. He even refused to cat meat ; and you, 
you make chopped meat out of people. So now it’s 
Christ that’s a Bolshevik I . . . Yes, He’s forgiving. 
He will even forgive you murderers, when you re- 
pent your deeds. But just now He’s certainly not 
with you— you’ve gone far away from Him. You 
can’t get near Christ with your killing in secret. 
You ought to look around and think things over. 
Then only could you understand Him. But now 
don’t dare touch Him with your soiled, bloody 
hands ! ” . . . 

The crowd is silent. For a time a quiet thought- 
fulness settles over everyone ; then there is a mur- 
mur here and there, while some cross themselves. 

The soldier tries to speak again, but they are all 
against him. . . . 

“ Shame 1 ” 

“ Enough ! ” 

“ We don’t care.” 

’’ Go to your Bolsheviks and leave Christ alone.” 
In confusion, the soldier moves back to the end 
of the line. 
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Mr. Gompers and the Labor Party 

By JAMES C. HICKEY 


44np HE workers of America,” said Mr. Samuel 
Gompers in his remarkable letter rebuk- 
ing the bold Mr. Mitchell of the Indiana 
State Labor Party, “ must use the tactics of suc- 
cess. They must have results.” 

That was before Congress had passed the rail- 
road bill, in surprising defiance of Mr. Gompers’ 
solemn warnings, and before President Wilson, 
equally defiant or sceptical of the power of the 
A. F. of L., had signed it. Since that time Mr. 
Gompers has been veiy busy marshaling his forces 
to annihilate the daring Congressmen who voted for 
the bill, in case they have the hardihood to stand 
for reelection in the fall. 

The Federation is to throw its full strength into 
the campaign, according to Mr. Gompers, but it will 
make the fight entirely within the ranks of the old 
political parties, giving its support in one district to 
the Democrats and in another to tlie Republicans. 
Only in the party primaries are any out-and-out 
labor candidates to be put forward. In the main 
it is to be a new and more aggressive application 
of the old policy of ” rewarding our friends an'l 
punishing our enemies.” The result, Mr. Gompers 
seems to believe, will be a new Congress well dis- 
posed toward the cause of labor. 

He sees no other way of accomplishing such a 
result. " The effect of a separate political Labor 
Party,” he told the Indiana rebels, “ can only be 
disastrous to the wage earners of the country, and 
to tile interests of all forward-looking people. The 
votes that would go to a labor candidate would, in 
the absence of such candidate, go to the best man 
in the field. In no case would they go to an enemy 
of labor.” 

And again ; " Labor can look upon the formation 
of a political Labor Party only as an act detrimental 
to the interests of labor and exactly in line with 
that which is most ardently desired by those who 
seek to oppress labor.” 

One wonders what Judge Gary, for instance, 
would say to that. Is there, in fact, anything which 
the enemies of organized labor fear more than the 
entrance into the political lists of a strong national 
Labor Party? They realize, if Mr. Gompers does 
not, what such an organization could achieve. 

Labor's Political Will-’o-the-Wisps 

The professional politician is not at all worried 
by the big noise Mr. Gompers is making. He does 
not believe that the mass of the union workers will 
take orders from the president of the A. F. of L in 
the coming campaign. He knows how his party 
has held its share of the labor vote in the past, and 


he has no good reason to believe that it will be any 
more diflScult to hold it in the future. A suitable 
plank in the platform, a little flattering oratory, and 
the thing is done. “ Jim Woodruff voted for the 
railroad bill, to be sure; but, my friends, let me tell 
you why he voted for it. He voted for it because 
he believed — and I am firmly convinced that time 
will show he was right— tliat he was raising Amer- 
ican labor to a higher plane.” Loud cheers for the 
Honorable Jim ! The voters of Millville may accept 
the leadership of Mr. Gompers in union affairs, bv, 
when he attempts to shift them back and forth 
between two political parties, making Republicans 
of them one year and Democrats the next, it will 
be surprising indeed if large numbers of them fol- 
low him. 

Are these the tactics of success ? What reason has 
Mr. Gompers for believing that a plan which has 
failed consistently in the past is going to succeed 
now? Doesn't he know, if he does succeed in de- 
feating a Woodruff and electing a Smith, that Smith 
will no more be a labor Congressman than his pred- 
ecessor was? Both probably are mediocre lawyers 
of the glad-hand type. Botli probably own a little 
railroad and steel stock. Neither has any direct 
interest in the receiving end of the wage problem, 
or in factory and mine conditions. Rarely indeed 
does a man of this sort rise superior to his class 
instincts, his prejudices, and his personal interests. 
When capital and labor are at odds he is naturally 
on the side of capital. Granted that he may be a 
decent chap at heart, we mustn’t expect great things 
from him. 

Complex Issues Demand a Separate Labor 
Party 

The success of the Anti-Saloon League and of 
the Woman’s Party in achieving the triumph of 
their causes by the method which Mr. Gompers per- 
sists in following is wholly misleading. Each of 
these parties had one distinct and definite issue in 
support of which it was witling to let everything 
else go. Labor has no such single and distinct 
object in view. The economic and political issues 
in which labor is involved today are too complex 
to be met in the Gompers fashion. A Congressman 
may be for higher wages and collective bargaining 
and at the same time be an imperialist and a Negro- 
baiter and in general quite serviceable to reactionary 
interests. 

But Mr. Gompers says a Labor Party could not 
win elections. No one imagines that under present 
conditions it could put a labor President in the 
White House or gain control of Congress. The 
conservative rural vote is too strong for that, and 
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will be for many years to come. And it is not 
going to be the easiest thing in the world to wean 
the workers away from their old political allegiances. 
But even half a dozen labor representatives in 
Congress, or in a State Legislature, might conceiv- 
ably hold the balance of power. At any rate, pro- 
labor voices would always be raised in the legislative 
halls in a crisis such as arose a few months ago 
when the steel strikers in Pennsylvania were denied 
their constitutional rights, or when the Government 
attempted to strangle the coal strike with an in- 
junction. These voices would carry farther, too, 
than all the thunderings of Mr. Gompers in the 
Federationist. 

And the mere fact of the existence of a strong 
and growing Labor Party could not fail to influence 
powerfully the policy of the older parties. Labor 
could not be fought successfully with the weapons 
of reaction. In order to prevent the liberal elements 
outside the ranks of the trade unions from joining 
hands with the Laborites a general liberalizing 
process would be imperative. The result would be 
beneficial and invigorating to American politics, 
whether labor won any considerable success at the 
polls or not 

It goes without saying that if we exclude the 
Socialists there is tto strong political party of liberal 
tendencies in the United States today. As between 
the Republicans and the Democrats it is only a 
question of which are the more reactionary. Wood- 
row Wilson lias led the Democrats by the nose and 
forcetl them on a few occasions to be liberal against 
their will ; but Wilson's star is .setting fast, and the 
Southern Bourbons and Tammany are coming into 
their own again. And who are the gods of the 
Republicans? It is suflicient to whisper the name 
of Leonard Wood. The two big national conven- 
tions this summer promise to be much alike, as 
indeed they always have been. There is to be a 
great slaughter of the Havenots by the Haves to 
the tunc of patriotic music. 

The Old-Line Leadexs Fail 

As for Mr. Gompers, he is a good fighter, and 
he will go down with his colors flying, but go down 
he must. He is trying to stem a movement that will 
not be stemmed. The Central Federated Union of 
New York City has followed the lead of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor and declared for the 
Labor Party. There are signs that Mr. Gompers, 
though still clinging to the reins of power, feels 
them slipping slowly from his grasp. He has been 
compelled recently to give reluctant approval to 
several strikes which he would have condemned 
had he dared to risk the open revolt of a large and 
powerful union. 

In the steel strike, organized labor, under the 
leadership of Mr. Gompers and his Federation, 
suffered a crushing defeat. The leaders of the 
strikers were thrown into jail or driven out of the 
mill towns in defiance of law, and Mr. Gompers 


was unable to save them. Peaceful meetings of 
strikers in the open air were broken up by mounted 
constables, and in some instances the unions were 
even denied the right to assemble in their own halls. 
Mr. Gompers shrieked his indignation, but the 
strikers got no reUef. Judge Gary sat back in his 
chair and waited and smiled. Finally, after a long 
and hopeless struggle, the men surrendered. 

Pursuing the same tactics, Mr. Gompers has met 
two defeats since — one in the coal strike injunc- 
tion matter and the other on the railroad bill. 
Still, he flies into a rage at the mere suggestion 
that labor should act as a political unit. 

Mr. Gompers in his day and generation served 
the cause of union labor. At present he is a very 
good friend of the capitalist system, even though 
he is too well pleased with himself to know it, and 
though some Toiy captains of industry are too 
stupid to see it. It is good business to flatter and 
l>atronize him and other " safe " leaders, and even 
to make some concessions to them so long as they 
can be trusted on all occasions to attack “ Bolshe- 
vism," Socialism, and the Labor Party and to be 
indiflerent to such things as the Plum Plan and the 
cooperative movement. 

But the time is coming when American labor, in 
spite of Mr. Gompers, will act as a political unit. 
The Labor Party has been bom and is making rapid 
strides toward maturity. Perhaps, when it arrives, 
Mr. Gompers will be a candidate for the office of 
National Chairman. Who can tell? 


A Bit of Silver Lining 

O UR search for good news was well rewarded 
this month. Militarism is having hard sled- 
ding, and hunting the reds is a sport which declines 
in popularity. The Senate overwhelmingly defeated 
compulsory military training and service, which in 
any event could not have passed the House. The 
House Military Committee has reduced the War 
Department’s estimate by a cool f6oo,oc»,ooo. It 
grants only a little over one-third of what the Gen- 
eral Staff asks. Even our military candidate. Gen- 
eral Wood, has seen the writing on the wall and in 
the west at least is running as an anti-militarist. 
At that, the citizens of Michigan turned him down 
despite — or was it because of — all the money Wall 
Street gave him to beat Hiram Johnson. Over 40.- 
000 voters in Illinois took the trouble to write in 
Hiram Johnson’s name, which was not on the official 
ballot, as a rebuke both to General Wood and 
Colonel Lowden, as the Wood managers insist upon 
calling the latter. Several towns in the Middle 
West have elected Socialist officials and La Follette 
carried Wisconsin hands down. Equally encourag- 
ing as a rebutc to the "red” hysteria is the fact that 
A. Mitchell Palmer came in at the end of the Dem- 
ocratic poll in Michigan. It looks as if the voters 
will require other qualifications of the next presi- 
dent than to love the army and hate the reds. 
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The Pew Versus the Pillow 

WILLIAM E. BOHN 

THE WORLD TOMORROW boasu a large number o/ ministers on its subscriptwn list. 
We shell be Jisappointed if some of them do net take up Mr. Bohn's challenge. 


T he worst of it is that the sinners are no better 
than the saints. The prevalent notion that 
liberal folk have left the church while old 
fogies have stopped there is false. Perhaps it is 
just a matter of taste. Some enjoy the Sunday 
morning nap in a pew and some prefer a pillow. 

But now those who represent the pew come ask- 
ing for an amazing number of millions of dollars 
with which to purchase new pews or to lure sure- 
enough-people into the old ones. So they invite the 
lime-light, like the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. 

During the past two years I have heard sermons 
from the Bay of Fundy to the Gulf. I have walked 
and talked with the ministers from Easter to Christ- 
mas and back again. We snow-shoed in the North 
and swam in the South. And everywhere we talked 
of the function and future of the church. 

Let it be understood that I am not discussing Ro- 
man Catholics or Jews or Christian Scientists or 
colored folk of any denomination. The other 
churches, evangelical, Episcopal and Unitarian, pre- 
sent the same problems over the entire country. 
Statistically they grow apace. Two of them have 
passed the seven-million mark. But attend a large, 
well appointed church anywhere and you will find 
thirty-seven people listening to the sermon. The 
multiplied millions of money to be ganiered will not 
alter this situation. 

The Ten Just Men 

.Men who stop away from church for no other 
reason than that they are too lazy to get up on Sun- 
day morning will tell you that the trouble is with 
the preachers. " Real men,” they will tell you, " go 
into business nowadays.” They are wrong. Preach- 
ers arc not paid as well as plumbers, but as a class 
they measure high. In an average town there will 
be a small group of people, five or ten perhaps, who 
are the life of the place, who have some vision, some 
driving force. There may lie a physician at the 
heart of this group, or a civil engineer, or, if it is a 
rural community, a county farm-<lcmonstrator. If 
the town lies in the northern states, one or two 
leisure-class women may furnish the dynamic force. 
If it lies in the .South, a lawyer may be the key-man 
of any forward movement, for lawyers still count in 
the South. Or the best man in a town may be some 
very solid and simple minded business man, one who 
could not make a speech or write an article to save 
his life. A school superintendent or principal may 


lead the people who really count, but it is almost im- 
possible to find a mere teacher who rises to any sort 
of distinction. A person of almost any calling or no 
calling may lead, but over the country as a whole 
there are more Protestant clergymen in these little 
forward-driving groups than men of any other 
craft. Not nearly all ministers can claim this sort 
of distinction. If there are ten of them in a town 
probably only one will be a live propelling force 
in community life. But the difficulty is not lack of 
quality in the men of the pulpit. 

The church is supported to represent a purpose 
and a doctrine in which the people of our time have 
lost interest. If there is a heaven or a hell awaiting 
us beyond the grave, if a certain attitude toward a 
man who was e.xecuted nineteen centuries ago will 
determine our destination in relation to these places 
or states of being, then these are the supreme facts 
of the universe. Beside them peace and war, justice 
and injustice, wealth and poverty fade into neutral 
unimportance. But at the present time nobody cares 
about heaven or hell or redemption, and the best 
people are precisely those who worry least about 
their own souls. 

It is not that people disbelieve. Forty years ago 
there would be in every neighborhood an unbeliever, 
a follower of Colonel Ingersoll, upon whom the re- 
vivalist might train his seventy-fives when he wanted 
a bit of excitement. Now there are no unbelievers, at 
least no anti-believers. A Colonel Ingersoll would 
be as impossible now as an anti-witch-bumer or an 
anti-Greenbacker. 

History should teach us due modesty. In each 
age a storm rages between the Big-endians and the 
Little-endians. Both parties appeal confidently to 
the future for justification. Then the future coolly 
ignores them. Neither party is right. Their little 
problem dies and if their grandchildren remember 
the hot disputants at all, it is usually to smile at the 
great heat developed over a small matter. In the 
new generation the vital issues of life are envisaged 
in some new form. There may be left in universi- 
ties, in chtirches. in cults, persons who go cm with 
the ancient controversy, hut the great procession of 
life passes them by. 

The simple truth is that the preachers themselves 
do not believe what they preach, or what they are 
supposed to preach. If they realty believed it they 
would preach and live quite differently. 1 f any man 
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accepted as settled fact the notion that the bulk of 
our population is making straight for hell-hre he 
would not be content to rise in his place and placidly 
discuss the matter once or twice a week. He would 
be after us like one who discovers at midnight that 
the house is in flames. I once saw a minister who 
took tlie doctrine of our forefatliers literally. He 
was an unpleasant little man gnashing his teeth and 
tearing his hair before absolutely empty seats. 

Lack of interest in doctrinal evangelicism is evi- 
dent in the private converse and conduct of the 
average minister. Go with practically any Protes- 
tant cleric for a long walk, climb with him a moun- 
tain, or explore witii him the deep, still woods, pen- 
etrate with him to the very bones of his intellectual 
and spiritual life. When you have reached the 
point where not a shred of veil separates his soul 
from yours — you will hear him discuss one of 
two topics, the inadequacy of his salary or his. ina- 
bility to compete with the moving pictures. He will 
not expect you to envy him because he is " saved " 
and you are not; but if your income is larger than 
his he will quite frankly envy you. He does not 
disbelieve the church’s creed. He has never con- 
sciously foresworn it. He still thinks he believes it. 
Perhaps he does believe, in some water-tight com- 
partment of his brain. But his central, working 
mind has lost all interest in it. 

If he is the one worth-while man out of the ten 
mentioned above, the center of his really mobile 
impulses may be some great human cause. He may 
be the dynamic force in a community house, the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A. or the Boy Scout move- 
ment. This work will be what he really believes in. 
But then — and here is his crime, his apostasy — he 
will go on Sunday to the church and declaim para- 
graph after paragraph as though he were in a 
trance. Here is the church’s loss and the clergy’s 
cardinal sin. The best men in the church are not 
giving to the church the best that is in them. 

“I Was Glad When They Said Unto Me — ” 

Lack of interest in what were considered essential 
doctrines is mirrored in the church service. Min- 
isters .and people alike go through the service as 
though they had been only half awakened from a 
deep sleep. There are exceptions, of course, but they 
can take care of themselves. I speak of the average 
and from long and varied experience. The congrega- 
tion does not expect the minister to say anything in- 
teresting. The minister does not expect the audience 
to be interested. How often have 1 discussed some 
great problem with a clergyman and said to myself, 
" This man will be worth hearing on Sunday." And 
then I have gone to his church and heard " the 
same old thing.” It never occurred to him to put 


into his sermon the brave things he had thought 
during the week. 

Once last summer I helped a preacher prepare 
his sermon. We had discussed the evolution of 
humanity and the spiritual needs of men and women 
at the present time. Finally we had worked out the 
sketch of a discourse. I was feverish with interest 
to hear that sermon preached. While the long 
prayer and the hymns were dragging to their close 
I wondered if the man really would open up, really 
would awaken those people. 

I smile now in retrospect. The good man had 
been at work in his study after I had left him. The 
lessons of the theological seminary, that back-water 
of higher education, had been put to use again. 
The sermon began with one of the minor prophets. 
I thought we should never get clear of that prophet. 
Political and social conditions of his time, the biog- 
raphy and character of the man himself, his reason 
for speaking as he did in the passage which had been 
read — all this took some twenty minutes. By the 
time the speaker had waded out of it the hearers 
were safely somnolent. Then came the message I 
had expected. It was vigorously put, for the preach- 
er was a real man, or at least he had a real man 
buried down inside of him somewhere. People be- 
gan to straighten up, to look alive. A real message 
will always get across. Soon it was finished. It 
never takes long to state truths that are definite and 
real to the speaker. But that was not the end. That 
would have been contrary to precedent and training, 
to stop merely because there was nothing more to 
say. The audience must be put to sleep again. So 
back to our prophet we went. Necks and backs 
and eyes relaxed. The Dominie was again in safe 
and familiar waters. No need to watch him now. 
Musically the Oriental phrases of the Old Testa- 
ment floated on the summer air. Twenty minutes 
more of somnambulism — and the final hymn caught 
some of us nodding. This man had a message, but 
the gentle, rhythmic relaxation of the service was 
to him as sacred as a saving doctrine. 

The Word and the Thought 

Would that for a limited time — ten years, let 
us say — we might banish the Bible from the church. 
Not the doctrines of the Bible, but its words, its 
phrases, its hypnotic spell. Every other book is 
listened to with more attention than this greatest 
of books, and if the clergy would not allow them- 
selves to float about in its phraselogy, they would 
have to say something and stop when they had 
said it. 

A mere change in methods of public speaking 
would not attract considerable numbers. To be 
sure, people do go to forums and lecture courses. 
But we cannot expect to have hundreds of thousands 
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of lecturers in our pulpits lecturing twice a Sun- 
day and doing it so well as to need an S. R. O. 
sign handy in the vestibule. The whole problem 
lies deeper than beliefs, deeper than formulated 
thoughts, deeper than any form of ceremony or 
manner of speaking. 

Our people want life and want it more abund- 
antly. Their subconscious beings cry out for rich- 
ness of human experience. In former ages some 
of this richness was secured through the intimate 
contacts of village life and the colorful, tuneful 
beauty of folk-art. Both of these are disappear- 
ing. In their stead we have the movie, the public 
dance, the amusement park and the commercialized 
theater. Poor and mean they are in comparison 
with what they have displaced, poorer and meaner 
still in contrast to what we might have in their 
stead. But such as they are they respond to a 
crying need in the average human soul and body. 
This is not a matter of good or bad, right or wrong, 
ought or ought not. It is a simple, easily discernible 
fact. The average boy or girl of twenty gets 
nothing real at church. There time is measured 
only by the clock. In a dance-hall life is full and 
vivid. Every minute is measured in experiences. 
For myriads of men and women of middle life 
the theater is similarly real and satisfying. For the 
working classes in general the movie is a heaven 
of romance. They would gladly exchange their 
option on the one above which must be purchased 
with faith and good works for this one below which 
can be entered for eleven cents. Here they get 
something which they need, and with sure instinct 
hither they flock as regularly and enthusiastically 
as to the table or the well. If anyone tells them 
that it is better to stay at home or go to church, 
he is plainly a liar. 

Before any minister of the gospel raises his 
voice against these amusements he should remember 
one thing. He gets, or can get, manifold thrills 
out of his professional routine. There are few 
human experiences more gratifying than to stand 
as the focal point, the welding, socializing influence, 
before an audience. Moreover, the ministerial func- 
tion brings a man into dramatic contact with life 
at many points. Shall one who has all this say to 
a machinist, "You shall not go to a dance-hall?” 
or to a bookkeeper, “ You shall not go to a theater?” 

This conflict between the church and " amuse- 
ments ” brings us close to the heart of our subject. 
In Vermont, close upon the border of Quebec, I 
asked a high school girl why there were no boys 
and girls in church. " Oh,” she said, " that minister 
just hates the young people.” It was all because 
he opposed their dancing. I found that the parents 
sided with their offspring. Down in Virginia, a 


whole town was wrought up over a public dance- 
hall. It was a clean, respectable, outdoor place. 
Unimpeachable matrons and one clergyman chap- 
eroned it regularly. But to the other clergymen it 
was the yawning mouth of the everlasting pit. So 
there was only one church in that town to which a 
youth or maid could be lured. A similar battle is 
being waged in every town in this country. The 
ministers want to have the law on the movies or 
anytliing else that draws people away from them. 
There is something more than a fanciful connec- 
tion between their morals and their economic in- 
terests. 

A change of front would not bring the young 
peo[)le back. No camouflage of interest in them will 
be of real use. Part of the satisfaction of life lies 
in self-direction. 

“ Whatsoever Things — ” 

The satisfactions which nature demands must 
be genuine and manifold. They must not be merely 
intellectual or what we have come to call spiritual. 
Of course a leader with a clean mind and a deep 
spiritual life will always attract and satisfy some. 
But a community as a whole demands something 
more. It wants more than the assurance of personal 
salvation, but more, too, than a spiritual uplift for 
an hour on Sunday morning. It demands fullness 
of life. 

What the average town offers in response to 
this demand is pitifully grotesque. It would not 
take much either in money or ideas to outbid the 
dance hall, the movies and the commercialized the- 
ater. There are community centers which have 
done it There are Y. M. C. A.’s and Boy Scout 
troops which have done it. But these are not the 
ultimate. The highest human satisfaction comes 
from community in high endeavor. The love of the 
movie hero’s triumph is but a cheap substitute for 
the real thing, the real thing which is possible for 
many and can be made possible for most. Yet get 
two or three clergymen together and they will talk 
of closing the movies or censoring them, of some- 
how putting them out of business. 

If the church is to cater to the primal human 
demands it must be completely reorganized, recap- 
tained and remobilized. But this is another story. 
.And, as I said before, the sinners are no better than 
the saints. The man who prefers his nap in bed 
has little enough to boast about. 

“ The churches are not ready ior a revival. They are 
overcrowded with conventionality, fossilised creeds and 
petrified officialdom." 

Rev. J. Moore, 

(President of the United Methodist Church). 

" The nineteenth century industrialised England killed 
inditidualitv and worshipped mass production and the 
great god Output." Arthur Grke.vwood. 
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On Journalism 

By H. L. MENCKEN 


U PTON SINCLAIR’S 
long anticipated philippic 
against the reptile press 
of our great Wesleyan republic, 
now published at last under the 
somewhat fanciful title of “ The 
Brass Check.” runs true to 
Socialist form in two salient 
ways. 'That is to say, it is full 
of a moral indignation that is 
undiluted by the slightest smear, 
trace or homoeopathic attenua- 
tion of humor, and it winds up 
with a remedy that is simple, 
clear, bold and idiotic. 

But allowing everything for 
his lack of humor, his chronic 
moral indignation, his strangely 
distorted will-to-believe, his 
hypertrophied trust in God, it 
must be plain to every com- 
petent observer that in “ The 
Brass Check ” he has achieved 
a very interesting piece of writ- 
ing, a picaresque chronicle of a 
high order, and that the things 
he sets forth as facts are, in the 
majority of instances, undeniably true. The news- 
papers will denounce him as a liar debauched with 
Bolshevik money, the generality of laymen will sus- 
pect him of gross exaggeration, and he may find 
himself, in the end. with some nasty damage suits 
on his hands. But if my testimony is worth any- 
thing under American rules of evidence (e. g., that 
the deduction of a government detective is worth 
more than the sworn statement of an eye-witness, 
that every man who reads an I. W. W. leaflet may 
be presumed to be plotting to overthrow the Consti- 
tution by force, and that it is a proof of guilt for 
an accused man to send for a lawyer and demand 
to be confronted by his accusers), then I offer it 
in his cause most cheerfully. I have been in almost 
constant practise as a journalist since the year 1899. 
I have held every editorial job that newspapers have 
to offer, from that of dramatic critic to that of 
editor-in-chief. To the best of my knowledge and 
belief, the average American newspaper, even of 
the so-called better sort, is not only quite as bad as 
Dr. Sinclair says it is, but ten times worse — ten 
times as ignorant, ten times as unfair and tyrannical, 
ten times as complaisant and pusillanimous, and ten 
times as devious, hypocritical, disingenuous, deceit- 
ful, Pharisaical, pecksniffian, fraudulent, knavish, 
slippery, unscrupulous, perfidious, lewd and dis- 
honest. 


Alas, alas I I understate it 
horribly! The average Ameri- 
can newspaper, especially of the 
so-called better sort, has the 
intelligence of a Baptist evan- 
gelist, the courage of a rat, the 
fairness of a Prohibitionist 
boob-bumper, the information 
of a high-school janitor, the 
taste of a designer of celluloid 
valentines, and the honor of a 
police-station lawyer. .Ask me 
to name so many as five papers 
that are clearly above this aver- 
age — challenge me to nominate 
five that are run as intelligently, 
as fairly, as courageously, as 
decently and as honestly as the 
average nail factory, or building 
and loan association, or Bis- 
marck herring importing busi- 
ness — and ni be two or three 
days making up the list And 
when I have made it up and the 
names are read by the bailiff, a 
wave of snickers will pass over 
the assembly after nearly every 
one. These snickers will come from newspaper men 
who know a shade more about the matter than I do. 

Conjuring and Laying Bugaboos 
The problem before a modem newspaper, hard 
pressed by the need of carrying on a thoroughly 
wholesale business, is that of enlisting the interest 
of the inferior man, and by interest, of course, I do 
not mean his mere listless attention, but his active 
emotional co-operation. Unless a newspaper can 
manage to arouse his feelings it might just as well 
not have at him at all, for his feelings are the essen- 
tial part of him, and it is out of them that he dredges 
up his obscure loyalties and aversions. Well, and 
how are his feelings to be stirred up? At bottom, 
the business is quite simple. First scare hint — and 
then reassure him. First get him into a panic with 
a bugaboo — and then go to the rescue, gallantly and 
uproariously, with a stuffed club to lay it. First 
fake him — and than fake him again. This, in sub- 
stance, is the whole theory and practise of the art 
of journalism in These States. In so far as our pub- 
lic gazettes have any serious business at all, it is the 
business of snouting out and exhibiting new and 
startling horrors, atrocities, impending calamities, 
tyrannies, villainies, enormities, mortal perils, jeop- 
ardies, outrages, catastrophes — first snouting out and 
exhibiting them, and then magnificently circumvent- 
ing and disposing of them. The first part is very 


The New York Times dumieres 
Walter Lippman'a Liberty and the 
Neua with a »apercilioni wave of the 
hand on (he ground that aa Mr. Lipp' 
man haa not had newapaper experi* 
enre he ia therefore not qualified to 
write about newspaper?. Here is an 
expoa^ of American newspapers 
more deliberately damning than either 
Liberty and the New$ or Upton Sin- 
clair's The Brau Chech. It is written, 
moreover, not by a Socialist or even 
a liberal, but by a hide-bound, dyed- 
in-the-wool ronservative who thinks 
that democracy ia a cull of the ineor- 
rifibly ignorant and incompetent and 
haa nothing but ridicule for Mr. Sin- 
clair'a solution of the newspaper 
problem. We are indebted to SmiirS 
5e(, from the April isaue of which we 
qnote portions of the article, for thia 
vivid, pietureaque and damaging 
analyaia of what ia the matter with 
the American press. In faimesa to 
Mr. Mencken, let ua add that we 
have omitted those portiona of the 
article which prevent his viewpoint on 
Hr. Sinclair and on the homo boobus 
~hia name for the gullible, ignorant, 
and to hia mind whoUy inferior 
Public. 
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easy. It is almost unheard of for the mob to disbe- 
lieve in a new bugaboo. Immediately the hideous 
form is unveiled it begins to quake and cry out : the 
reservoir of its primary fears is always ready to run 
over. And the second part is not much more diffi- 
cult. The one thing demanded of the remedy is 
that it be simple, more or less familiar, easy to com- 
prehend— that it make no draft upon the higher 
cerebral centers — that it avoid leading the shy and 
delicate intelligence of Uie mob into strange and 
hence painful fields of speculation. All healthy 
journalism in America — healthy in the sense that it 
fltiurishes spontaneously and needs no outside aid 
—is based firmly upon just such an invention and 
scotching of bugaboos. 

Smoke Screen's i-xir Big Bl-.siness 

There is much pishposh talked about the al- 
leged difference between yellow journals and more 
respectable journals. It is my honest belief, based 
upon twenty years of close observation and incessant 
reflection, that the odds, if any, are mainly in favor 
of the yellow journals. Taking one day with an- 
other, they are probably less malignantly menda- 
cious. The things they lie about are largely things 
of no possible importance — divorce suits, petty 
grafts, the buffooneries of society, the doings of 
chorus girls. In such fields, I’d just as lief read a 
lie as the truth ; it is usually, in fact, more amusing. 
But in the domain of politics, government and high 
finance the yellow journals probably get a good deal 
closer to the truth than the more austere journals, 
nine-tenths of which are owned by men who are en- 
gaged in some sort of exploitation. 1 do not say that 
the yellow journals make any actual effort to be 
exact; on the contrary, they make a palpable effort 
to avoid a too literal exactness. But when they go 
on alleging, day after day, that every politician is a 
scoundrel and that every public service corporation 
is run by swindlers and that all the operations of 
Wall Street have the one aim of shAing down the 
plain people, they get near enough to the tnith for 
an> practical purpose. They have to dramatize and 
fictionize that truth to make it go down. It must 
be made improbable in order to convince tlie plain 
(leople. But this, at worst, is mere shopman’s ex- 
aggeration. well defended by the legal maxim of 
carroZ emplor. The lying of the more respectable 
pajiers is less innocent. Its aim is not merely to sell 
extras to simple folk; its aim is to perpetrate a de- 
liberate fraud upon them, to the profit of gentlemen 
who remain behind the scenes. 

'Hie trouble with the ncwsirapers higher up the 
scale is that nearly all of them are now owned by 
men who regard journalism as no more than a hand- 
maiden to some larger and more profitable enter- 
prise — as a convenient means to the befuddling and 
anaesthetizing of a public that would otherwise be 
against them — as it actually is whenever the yellow 
journals turn upon them and expose them. The 
precise nature of that larger and more profitable 
enterprise is not always obvious. It is easy, of 


course, to put two and two together when a wealthy 
contractor, or land grabber, or bank manipulator 
buys a newspaper, or when one is bought by a man 
notoriously eager for high public office. But now 
and then the buyer is a fellow whose business is 
more or less reputable and who shows no yearning 
to sit in the Senate. What of him? Why docs he 
hazard so much money on such a gamble? The an- 
swer is to be found very often, I believe, in his un- 
iidomeii lyUle cur Macht — his quite human desire 
to be an important and powerful man in his com- 
munity, to be courted by all the local schemers and 
magnificoes, to dictate legislation, to make and un- 
make office-holders, to pull the glittering wires of 
politics. And sometimes, I suspect, his ambition 
(or, perhaps more accurately, his wife’s) is merely 
social. 

Whatever the underlying motive or motives, the 
fact remains that the newspapers of the United 
States are fast passing out of the hands of profes- 
sional journalists and into the hands of men who are 
primarily something else. Every issue of the week- 
lies devoted to journalistic gossip prints news of 
another important transaction of that sort. The 
transfers of the Ev ening Post from Oswald G. Vil- 
lard to one of the Morgan partners and of the Ben- 
nett papers to Munsey were not isolated phenom- 
ena; they were quite typical of a general and rap- 
idly progressive tendency. And even when no Mun- 
sey or Morgan partner appears openly, it is com- 
mon for the thing to happen behind the door. One 
hears first that some old-time editor-proprietor has 
died or gone bankrupt, one hears secondly that his 
paper has been bought for $2,000,000 cash by some 
right-thinking journalist notoriously unable to pay 
a poker debt of $29, and one hears thirdly, in dis- 
creet whispers, that the real buyer is old John Goo- 
gan, the eminent sheet-asphalt contractor, or Irving 
Rosehill, president of Rosenberg, Ojhen & Co., the 
patriotic banking firm, or the illustrious Senator 
Lucius Snodgrass, oil operator, leading Methodist 
layman and perpetual candidate for the embassy at 
St. James’. Not long ago, when Iceberg Fairbanks 
died and autopsy was had upon his remains, it was 
discovered that he had owned the leading newspaper 
of Indiana for years. Most of them cover it up more 
carefully ; even the coroner is fooled. But the men 
who work upon a newspaper so held in pawn know 
pretty well what to avoid. ’There is in nearly every 
newspaper office a certain Awful Name. It precedes 
that of God. 

Exit Decent Journalism 

On such a newspaper — that is, on the normal, the 
typical American newspaper^ — it must be obvious 
that the quest for truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth is commonly mitigated by some- 
thing not unlike policy. On the one hand, the staff 
has to make a paper that will sell, and is thus forced 
to keep the mob stirred up with the traditional bun- 
combe, and, on the other hand, it has to avoid step- 
ping on the large, numerous and e.\quisitely sensitive 
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toes of the Googan, or Rosehill, or Snodgrass in the 
background. (In my early days he was a wealthy 
ice-magnate, and every stor)- that he was interested 
in, say nine or ten a night, went to the composing- 
room marked " Ice I ! ”) It needs no long argument 
to convince the judicious that the business of mold- 
ing public opinion under such conditions tends to 
slacken a working journalist’s hold upon the con- 
cept of truth, and, in the end, upon the concept of 
honor. Engaged day in and day out in propagating 
ideas that he knows to be untrue and idiotic, and 
forced to make himself an instrument of enter- 
prises that he sometimes cannot understand and 
must often regard as sinister, he ends by losing all 
sense of public responsibility, and so becomes a 
mere kept blackguard, ready at the word of com- 
mand to defend the guilty or to harass and prose- 
cute the innocent. In the end a very fury of nialig- 
nanej' possesses him. The power is in his hands 
and the conscience is gone. He is simply an eighth- 
rate man with the cap.acity for evil of a Napoleon — 
and chronically running amok. This epidemic de- 
struction of the ordinary decency of the journalist 
is responsible for many of the things complained of 
by Dr. Sinclair in his book— the bitter and relent- 
less pursuit of victims, the gross contempt of com- 
mon honesty, the utter disappearance of the habits 
of courtesy and fairness prevailing among civilized 
men. A paper so polluted becomes a public menace. 
Its word is worth nothing. It carries on its jehads 
maliciously, unintelligently and cravenly. It denies 
all hearing to its prey. An appeal to its honor is as 
vain as an appeal to the honor of a Congressman. 

Ruthless Power of the Press 

What I want to make clear is the fact that 
such newspapers are deliberately and utterly dishon- 
est — that they carry on their entertaining and har- 
rowing of the mob without the slightest regard for 
the ordinary decencies. And what I want to make 
plain also is the fact that they arc fast driving out 
all other sorts of journals. Such a paper, with 
power in its hands, is quite without any regard for 
the rights of individuals. Let a man fall a victim to 
its mendacity, and he is devoid of any reasonable 
redress. His statement of his case is distorted or 
suppressed. His defenders are scared off. And if, 
despairing of fair play, he appeals to the courts, he 
finds very quickly that the courts in nearly all the 
larger American cities fear the newspapers with a 
holy fear, and that the man who wins a libel action 
and gets his money is quite as rare as the man who 
bites a lion and lives to tell the tale. 

Today the actual boss of a newspaper tends more 
and more to become a shadowy figure in the back- 
ground, ignorant of newspaper traditions and ways 
of thinking, and heavily engaged in enterprises that 
have a way of colliding harshly with what remain 
of newspaper ideals. 


A Warning to Movie Fans 

F or some time it has been suspected that the 
motion-picture business was being utilized by 
propagandists with plenty of cash. What has here- 
tofore been a matter of suspicion is now a matter of 
knowledge. We quote three paragraphs from a 
letter recently sent out by a certain motion-picture 
company ; 

" Quietly starting with January ist, 1920, the ma- 
jority of motion-picture theaters throughout the U. 
S. through their associations have agreed to run mo- 
tion pictures of an advertising and propaganda na- 
ture. No public announcement of this change of 
policy will be made. 

“ They justify this action by comparing them- 
selves to popular magazines that reserve part of 
their entertainment pages for paid ‘ reading notices.’ 
" Personally we agree with Gilbert and Sullivan 
of Mikado fame when they said : ‘ So very much 
depends on the way in which it’s done.’ AVe are 
specialists in doing it right — making motion pictures 
that entertain while delivering the sales message. 
Frankly, we sugar-coat the pill as all advertising 
and publicity experts do who are successful in put- 
ting sales or ideas over.” 

In plain English this means that any great cor- 
poration with the cash can put across advertising in 
the form of a story and not label it. The danger 
of this situation needs no comment. Let the lover 
of moving pictures be on his guard whenever he 
sees a melodrama in which the villain is a Mexican. 
Who knows how much the oil interests have paid 
for it? And what price does the Security League 
pay for pictures vilifying Russia? The control of 
the channels of information is a better way for 
maintaining a virtual system of slavery than was 
ever the taskmaster’s lash. 

T he railroad strike and European news have 
thus far rather crowded discussion of the 
latest Mexican rebellion. It is, however, to be 
noted that our papers are not at all unfriendly to 
the idea of the secession of Sonora. What the 
average plain citizen would like to know and stands 
little chance of finding out is who is backing this 
latest revolution? Is it intended to redress legiti- 
mate grievances of the people or to satisfy the am- 
bition of some Mexican politician? What are the 
American ranch, mine, and oil interests doing? 
Once they backed the bandit Villa. Are they now 
backing de la Huerta in the hope that they can 
weaken Mexico and easily manipulate a new puppet 
state? The situation has enormous possibilities. 
There are those who would delight to make Sonora 
a new Texas. The situation demands that we get 
light. From what we know of the past records of 
the interventionists, it is neither unjust nor un- 
reasonable to be suspicious as to what is now oc- 
curring. 
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The Two Internationals 

By ALBERT D. BELDEN 

Has the Church as a tcorld organisation done anything to abolish war or to solve our urgent 
social problems comparable to the concerted efforts of labor? This British clergyman believes 
that the Church alone can fowtd the new IntemasionoL Is his faith on idle dream or a real 
solution? The answer will not be in the realm of argument, but of deeds. 


T here is a legend of India which tells the 
story of how the quails successfully escaped 
tlie snare of a clever fowler. So many flocks 
of quails had suffered from his unwelcome atten- 
tion that at last a conference of quails was held to 
consider what could be done. As a result, it was 
decided that when next the fowler’s net was flung 
over a flock of the birds, each quail should promptly 
thrust its head through the mesh above it and 
spread its wings instantly in flight. The result can 
be imagined. The birds, so helpless separately, by 
their united strength snatched the net from the 
fowler’s hand and flew away with it, leaving it at 
their leisure where it would never again be found 
by its owner. 

A moral for the present situation is not far to 
seek. Mars, the demon fowler of the human flock, 
flung his black net of war over the peoples of 
Europe, snaring them to their destruction and death. 
If the peoples wish for final and not temporary 
deliverance the>' must unite. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that each people was a very unwilling 
victim of the war-god. None of them wanted this 
appalling bloodsh^, this atrocious crime against 
humanity, yet all were plagued with it and seem- 
ingly helpless to stay it. Paradoxical as the posi- 
tion was, it was, of course, no new one. It has 
always been so. War has always been made by the 
few and suffered by the many. And for the simple 
reason that the many do not realize their united 
strength. The few divide the many and hurl them 
at each other in a supposed antagonism of interests. 
Just so long as that operation is possible, so long 
will war distress the world. No question, there- 
fore, is so urgent as the problem of how to give to 
the many cohesive strength and that patience with 
each other in which alone unity can become stable. 
What power can render the many so invincibly 
united that the few shall in future intrigue and 
misrepresent in vain? 

Tomorrow It Will Be Too Late 
The time is over-ripe for the asking and the 
answering of that question. The peoples of Europe 
have had a terrible lesson. They have just enough 
reserve strength now to profit by it. Tomorrow, 
with that reserve strength used up, they will not 
be able to profit by their lesson. Now is the day 
of salvation. The question is one, then, of the 
utmost urgency — an urgency that language cannot 
express. 

Tlie answer of Socialism to the question we have 
asked has been sound in principle. '' The peoples 
must unite.” An International must be formed 
which will insure simultaneous and united action 
of the democracies of the world against the forces 
that make for war. It was with this view that the 
universal strike was plaimed, and worked for be- 


fore the present struggle began. Its abject failure 
in 1914 may well have sent its gallant champion 
Keir Hardie to his grave with a broken heart. Since 
then there have been spasmodic efforts to revive 
the international mind of Labor. With deep respect 
one acknowledges that Labor has been perhaps 
more consistent in this aim than any other body. 
Yet it has been a house divided against itself. The 
Stockholm Conference proposal failed chiefly be- 
cause the British working classes did not desire it. 
The failure of the Socialist International is no whit 
less tragic or complete than is the failure of the 
organized Christianity of the belligerent peoples. 

Let the Church and Laror Unite 

Now, in view of the colossal sacrifices extorted 
by this war, and the appalling agony it represents, 
it is difficult to imagine folk of any class or opinion 
objecting to the universal strike of Labor if it could 
be universal and could prevent such a tragedy. Be- 
cause it has failed once is no reason why it should 
fail again. The Church, for example, might very 
well say to Labor: “For God’s sake, succeed if 
you can.” Neither, however, can one imagine Labor 
objecting if the Church would say: “There is an 
International that has not yet been seriously used 
or given the e.xtcmal force that it really inwardly 
possesses, namely, ‘ The Christian International.’ ” 
If I.abor is truly alive to the meaning and urgency 
of the present situation, it will say to the Church 
in its turn: “ For God’s sake, succeed if you can.” 
Between these two attempts to realize an effective 
International there should be no antagonism. They 
aim at the same great goal. If they show jealousy 
of each other’s prestige they thereby confess them- 
selves not yet worthy of their sacred aim. 

May it not be hoped that since both Church and 
Labor share in common the humiliation of dismal 
failure they may discover a new mutual sympathy, 
or at least make a new attempt to understand each 
other? If they could become one in repentance, 
they might well become one in renewed faith and 
effort. With that end in view the writer wishes to 
point out certain reasons of a verj- fundamental 
nature which suggest the absolute need for a Chris- 
tian International to supplement the Socialist effort. 

The sanction of the Socialist International is 
frankly and solely human and secularist. This is 
true even though many of its supporters have strong 
religious sympathies. The appeal of Socialism is 
to the common interest, mainly material, of the 
proletariat of all lands. In the first place, however, 
this common interest is by no means very apparent 
in a largely unsocialized civilization riven by com- 
petitive industry and divided by tariff walls. In 
the second place, the appeal is one that develops 
rather than restrains the self-interest of the various 
democracies. 
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The positive dynamic of the Socialist Inter- 
national, being the material self-interest of the 
democracy, leaves the mind of the people danger- 
ously open to other appeals to self-interest; such, 
for instance, as the briberies of imperialism or the 
fears of alien domination. The negative dynamic 
of the democratic movement lies in the agony of 
the present strife. When the people suffer enough, 
we are told, they will learn their lesson. But ap- 
parently the present agony must deepen into bloody 
revolution before the pressure on the people will 
be adequate to change their minds. Yet this also 
is a vain hope of betterment, for by the time that 
point of desperation is reached the chaos of human 
affairs will be so profound and complete that, so 
far from the people's being able to face the problems 
of reconstruction, their general cry is far more 
likely to be " sauve qui peuU" What greater 
reason is there to believe that the masses of Europe 
will learn the lesson of their travail without clear 
leadership and strong organization any more than 
did the masses of the old Roman Empire? 

If, then, there is an International that can unite 
the people it must not wait for revolution, for it 
will then be too late. 

If only the great Peace could have been settled 
by some great popular movement on an interna- 
tional scale the result would have been simply in- 
valuable as a precedent for solving future inter- 
national disputes and also international problems 
peaceably. 

The danger to democracy from the Government- 
made peace ought not to be overlooked. The 
European Governments are still tainted by secret 
diplomacy. The poison of imperialism still lurks 
in their blood. The result of the Peace Treaty has 
been to penalize the vanquished and to compensate 
allies, with the consequence, not that the real crim- 
inals are punished, but that the peoples arc being 
made to suffer further losses — losses which will 
strain what little international sentiment now sur- 
vives to the breaking point. 

It is true that President Wilson’s original policy 
was magnificently set against any such fatal issue 
of European diplomacy; but the success of his 
policy was dependent entirely upon the genuine 
conversion of Euro|^n statesmanship to demo- 
cratic principles, which in its turn depended on 
democratic control of foreign policy. 

Can Labor Combat Hate? 

It is just here that we arrive at the crux of the 
whole question, and the supreme limitation of the 
Socialist International. The supreme obstacle at 
this stage is the "temper" of democracy itself in 
every countiy. What is Labor’s resource in view 
of the spirit of hate and vengeance which has seized 
upon vast masses of the belligerent peoples? For 
example, one can cite the violent anti-German atti- 
tude of the British Seamen’s LTnion, the outcry for 
a monster indemnity raised by the British, and the 
extreme bitterness of feeling amongst the Belgians 
and French — a feeling with which we can all deeply 
sympathize even while we realize how seriously it 
complicates the task of reconstruction. More re- 
cently there have been most regrettable outbreaks 
of racial color hatred in England and America. 


To what, in face of such a feeling can a purely 
humanist International appeal? Can it appeal to 
common humanity'? But it is just that which has 
been so grossly violated and denied. The common 
humanity is not there to appeal to. Here is the 
serious limitation of the sanction of Socialism. To 
urge men to a friendly attitude towards each other 
simply because they are men demands at least tliat 
they shall be attracted to each otlier and mutually 
likable. It is easy enough to find them likable until 
they wrong you. Then comes the rub, the test, and 
the collapse. Up to that point the Socialist Inter- 
national works; beyond it there is grave need for 
its reinforcement. In other words, the Socialist 
International can succeed where there is already 
a common sentiment of friendliness — it cannot 
create that sentiment or restore it where it has been 
destroyed. 

The only remedy for the situation, then, obviously 
lies in a sanction which is independent of the 
human situation, and which comes down upon it 
from higher considerations altogether. In other 
words, the main requirement is a superhuman or 
divine sanction insisting upon the magnanimous 
forgiveness of foes, and able to provide the moral 
courage necessary to such self-conquest. That 
sanction is the peculiar possession and gift of 
genuine Christianity. Only half realized and but 
poorly applied by the Churches, it is nevertheless 
the only solvent of the present situation. 

The International of Forgiveness 

The first principle of this new European recon- 
struction, as we may call it, has been given classic 
utterance by Nurse Edith Cavell, who certainly 
had some claim to indulge in vengeful feeling, but 
who, just before her death, uttered what is easily 
the greatest saying of the war. Would that all 
Europe might heed these words I “ Standing as I 
do, in view of God and eternity, I realize that 
patriotism is not enough — there must be no bitter- 
ness or hate in nw heart against anyone.” The 
power that made Edith Cavell able to say that is 
the only power that can remake Europe. It is the 
power of religion. " To err is human, to forgive 
divine.” 

The simple glaring need of the situation is. then, 
that there should arise in every nation a body de- 
termined to assert the divine sanction for human 
solidarity, and to summon the nations to obey that 
Spirit which is more fully honored by those who 
forgive most and who seek least for themselves. 
Now such a body exists. " There is one body." 
There is the Holy Catholic Church. In spite of the 
differences that so deeply divide the various 
branches of the Christian Church, there is a mighty 
common foundation of simple loyalty to the Spirit 
of Christ. The common Divinity is the natural 
court of appeal for broken humanity. 

The Christian International has not only the 
supreme advantage of a superhuman sanction and 
resource, — it has a wider human basis than that of 
Labor. It can link the classes as well as the masses 
together, and it can reach out beyond civilization 
to the backward races of mankind. Moreover, it 
can be feared by none, for its appeal is not to arms 
but only to the Cross on which the world’s Re- 
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deemer died for all. Truly presented, its appeal is 
irresistible by conscience. As men hope for God’s 
forgiveness, so must they forgive each other. Let 
that sanction in its purity be asserted in a truly 
international manner and with a grand simultaneity, 
and it cannot fail. Let the Churches rally to their 
own League. Form the Christian International. 
State boldly, and as solemnly as possible, the 
Christian sanction for human fellowship, and in- 
vite the Churches of all lands to do the same. The 
Churches in this way would be doing more for the 
League of Nations than by simply blessing the 
merely political e_ffort hitherto represented by that 
phrase. They would be providing the spiritual 
cement for the League of Nations. 

Who could antagonize such an effort? What is 
there to fear from it? A common profession of 
Christian faith cuts across all political parties and 
class distinctions and social suspicions. Let but the 
Roman, Greek, Anglican, and Protestant Churches 
utter the one great Catholic word of reconstruction 
with one voice and at one time, and the peoples 
will listen even if Governments are deaf. 

Are the Churches so bankrupt of the reconciling 
Spirit of their Divine Head that they cannot achieve 
this? Shall the Church which has reconciled Jew 
and Gentile, master and slave, Roman and Bar- 
barian, fail with the Britisher and the German, the 
American and the Turk? If the Churches can do 
it, should it not be done quickly? Our holy dead 
call for the Christian International. 


Our Official Black Hundreds at Work 

T he first anniversary of the imprisonment of 
Kate Richards O’Hare and Gene Debs finds 
ever increasing numbers of political prisoners under 
state and federal laws in American jails. It also 
finds, however, a growing demand for amnesty. 
The A. F. of L. is at last definitely pledged to a 
general amnesty for all political prisoners including 
conscientious objectors. Mr. Gompers himself has 
endorsed this policy. Meanwhile the Department 
of Justice has given new evidence of its disregard 
of the ordinary decencies of judicial procedure. 
When President Wilson was in North Dakota on 
his western trip. Governor Frazier sent him a peti- 
tion from the citizens asking for the release of 
Kate Richards O’Hare. Nothing more was heard 
of the petition until comparatively recently when 
the American War Mothers began to circulate a 
counter-petition for her retention in jail. One of 
our correspondents was approached to sign it, and 
when he told the woman who asked him that he 
could not he was asked for his name and address in 
order that he might be reported to the American 
Legion. Later on he learned that inquiries were 
actually made from some of his friends concerning 
his business in North Dakota. Our friend then 
made inquiries as to the situation from Governor 
Frazier. We quote his letter : " A month or so ago 
the petition together with the Governor’s letter of 
transmittal appeared here in North Dakota in the 
hands of the American I,egion. Governor Frazier 


thereupon wrote to Secretary Tumulty for an ex- 
planation and was informed that the petition had 
been turned over to the Department of Justice. 

“ Governor Frazier added that the American 
War Mothers, to whom the American Legion had 
entrusted the counter-petition, had made a house- 
to-house canvass in Bismarck and they had not only 
secured the names of those who refused to sign but 
at least in one case had brought in a committee of 
legionaries to deal with a man who had refused to 
sign. 

“This information I am forwarding to you be- 
cause the question has come to me how far the 
Department of Justice is a party to such proceed- 
ings as this. It looks to me as if the matter would 
bear investigation.” 

We emphatically agree with our correspondent 
that the Department of Justice has a good deal to 
explain. .Meanwhile we cannot believe that the 
American W’ar Mothers or any other Ixxly of 
women would want to keep Kate Richards O’Hare 
in prison a single day if they but knew the truth. 
Mrs. O’Hare’s wonderful spirit shines out in these 
sentences from a Christmas letter: “ On this Christ- 
mas day I want you, my husband, and my children, 
my old mother, my brothers and sisters, my friends 
and comrades to be as serene and calm as I am. 
“ . . . Out of the travail of war will come the 
new social order; and if my share of that travail 
be prison. I pay the price gladly and await the fu- 
ture without fear.” 


An Elxperiment in Passaic 

T he student of government at work must not 
neglect to study Passaic, New Jersey. Last 
month under the head “ Spying on Labor ” we 
recorded the way in which the Woolen Council con- 
trols the school system of that town. More recently 
they showed their control of the police. A meeting 
was arranged by the .Amalgamated Textile Workers 
to test the arbitrary rule of the Commissioner of 
Public Safety, Preiskel by name, in refusing to 
allow them to meet without a permit. An orderly 
meeting was in progress and the constitution of 
New Jersey, an admirably liberal document, was 
being read, when the police without any warrant of 
law under which to arrest the speakers or prevent 
the meeting, drove all except a few white-collared 
folk out of the hall and put out the lights. They 
needed no law — they had night-sticks. The meet- 
ing proceeded by candle-light with a handful of 
auditors, but most of the workers had been kept out. 
Now, since the meeting, the city commissioners have 
passed an ordinance patterned after the one at 
Duquesne which makes it necessary to apply twenty- 
four hours in advance for a permit for any public 
meeting whatsoever. The constitutionality of the 
ordinance will be tested by the Amalgamated Tex- 
tile Workers and the -American Civil Liberties 
Union. 
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Open for Discussion 

Letters to the Editor on Current Questions 


The Pot Boils in the Far East 

T here is a tremendous shortage of housing accom- 
modations in this new Japan of factories and sud- 
den wealth. The sudden wealth side of it reckons 
not with the people who do the work — which is danger- 
ous social neglect. . . . Japan’s trade is suddenly going 
to pieces since the end of the war has given a chance 
for honest-made goods to crowd her shoddy stuff off 
the eastern markets, while the Qiinese boycott and 
American shipping competition have added the 6nal 
touch. I fear that Japan is a long, long way from 
learning that honesty and unselfishness are the only 
rules of survival in a crowded world. It would seem 
as though the nations back home had failed to learn 
that lesson, but after you have lived out here awhile it 
dawns on you that America and England have made 
a lot of progress, no matter how black things may look 
while you are home. However, I fear that the day of 
everlasting peace has not yet dawned. Japan certainly 
holds no such idealistic creed, and is preparing full 
blast for the next big catastrophe of civilization, in 
which she may doubtless take a more whole-hearted 
and eager part than in the last. 

Just a word about your attitude toward the Bolshe- 
viki in The World Tomorrow. I am all for a free 
discussion, and glad to read the good side as you 
present it — but all the same, I think you have the 
wTong dope. I’d like to agree with you, and I have 
certainly suspended final judgment; but if the swarms 
of Russians who infest this country now are any 
sample, I can imagine nothing idealistic from Russia— 
naught but brute selfishness and lust is possible. Only 
a free, thoroughgoing Christian religious movement 
can save Russia. That isn’t simply my preconceived 
theory, cither — I think I have pretty good reasons for 
my statement The pot is boiling out here in the East: 
better give it more space in your columns! 

Yours sincerely, 

Japan. D. G. H. 

The World Tomorrow would be only too glad to 
publish more reliable news about the Far East As 
for Russians in Japan, we in America had an idea that 
they were representatives largely of the decadent 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. We thought Bolsheviks, 
or near- Bolshevists, were rigorously excluded. Is it 
fair, therefore, to judge Russia too scathingly from the 
particular specimens in Japan? 

On Denunciation as a Form of Violence 

1 UNDERSTAND that you would welcome com- 
ments upon an interesting statement of principles 
put forth (I think) by The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. With most of it I have deep sympathy, but I 
am stirred to say a word about it, and also about my 


ship, by a little paragraph in your February World 
Tomorrow, in answer to a correspondent who sug- 
gests that your admirable journal more than passes 
the line of good temper. Personally, I have found 
little or nothing of what he criticises in your columns. 
I should say you had done admirably in these stormy 
times when so much happens that cries out for re- 
probation. And I recognize humor to be a legitimate 
and even necessar>’ instrument But what I noted in 
your paragraph was your defense of " denunciation,” 
on the score that Jesus used it. There is illustrated 
the very kernel of all rational and spiritual objection 
to this constant use of Jesus as the “ Perfect Example ” 
to follow. Is denunciation the highest or wisest use 
of our spiritual imelligcnce? I doubt whether it ever 
docs so much good, even in such hands as yours, as 
the general permission and justification of it do harm. 
I can see no positive good that it ever did (in so far 
as it was denunciation) in the case of the Prophets, 
grand as their work was. And it seems to me that 
Jesus, on this side of his utterances, docs on the whole 
contrive to give a good deal of aid to all those who 
” in His name ” arc always counseling violence. What 
arc violent language and the violent temper but a form 
of violence, lending itself, with one degree more of 
emotion, to blows, punishment, and war. It looks as if 
Jesus, in his zeal for the oppressed, failed here to see 
the implications of His own highest teachings. What 
would you expect of Him? But why should w'c follow 
herein His bold example, instead of tracing the more 
beautiful and far more efficient law of the working of 
the spirit of brotherhood, sympathy, forgiveness? The 
Christian Church will be extremely slow in learning 
how to forgive as long as you cheerfully permit them 
all to denounce, cither their own enemies, or (the same 
thing in their minds) the enemies of the good. 

So much on the negative side, as regards the objec- 
tion to taking Jesus' conduct as a model for men. 
But the positive objection I consider far more im- 
portant. The moment you differentiate a single life 
from all the lives of all the good and true of the race 
and exalt that life as perfect in every respect, com- 
pared with the other imperfect (sinful) lives, do you 
not sec the depressing practical conclusion? One, by 
express exception from ordinary conditions, has suc- 
ceeded, ergo, no one else can ever succeed ! I see no 
fine and normal comradeship with this kind of Jesus. 
As a matter of fact, I find everywhere a common at- 
titude of hopelessness on the part of the average man 
as to the practicability of the good life. One of the 
most serious handicaps upon the Christian Church is 
the common opinion that the deep spiritual laws are 
all too fine for us to obey. *' Only one ever did this.” 
I appeal, therefore, from the narrower rule of the 
authority and example of Jesus to the law — higher 
and more beautiful and imperative, above all rules and 
personal models— for which not Jesus only but a long 
line of brave men and women have stood. 

C. F. Dole. 

Honolulu. 
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From the Mother of a Soldier 

A llow me to compliment you upon your splendid 
magazine. 1 hope it will prosper. How good it 
seems to read something amid the welter of words that 
sound like truth — not ** propaganda.” The article from 
the pen of George D. Herron in your February and 
March issues is particularly fine, as also the one entitled 
Religion’s Limitations.” 

I lost my fine boy in this cruel, needless war. 
Espionage was forced upon us when our boys marched 
away to death, and now our cries of sorrow and clam- 
orings for justice are under espionage still. The in- 
justice that causes agitation is much more to be feared 
than the agitation itself. During the war I stood 
aghast at the attitude of the church. I say this with 
all respect, being a church member. I am not an ex- 
tremist; I can only say: how long vs'ill the feelings of 
those in high places be protected by the label " Handle 
with care,’' while the world is suffering from their 
acts? War is a questionable means to an end at any 
time, and if the world war is under suspicion, and 
proved guilty, I see no honest course for the church 
but to acknowledge its too great responsibility, and 
beg forgiveness, as it asks the sinner to do. A service 
flag was hung in almost every church; the atmosphere 
was compelling. 1 see no chance for reconstruction 
either in church or nation that will really gain the 
confidence of men without making amends. 

Indiana. F. E B. 

Relief Work in Germany 

The following are extracts from letters we have 
received from two representatives of The American 
Friends Service Committee in Germany. Solomon 
Yoder was one of the group sent to Germany to pay 
the families of the German prisoners who had worked 
for the Friends Unit in France. Arthur C. Jackson 
spent six weeks in Germany at the request of the 
Committee. We regret that space docs not permit us 
to give these letters in full. 

I T was late one afternoon that I arrived in the his- 
torical city of Jena. Here I visited the Michel 
family. I found the father, mother, and a brother of 
sixteen at home, and when I showed them the photo- 
graph of the missing son and brother they stood 
amazed. Emotion caused the father and mother to 
be speechless, but the young brother was so excited 
and anxious for news that he could scarcely speak fast 
enough. When I left, the mother wept, and as I 
bade good-bye to the brother at the railway station 
he almost embraced me. 

At Kitzhiittc I visited Frau Greiner and found her 
alone with three small sons, bending over a wash-tub. 
She told me how much her missing husband meant to 
her and how hard it was for her to earn enough to 
feed her family. The children were much undersized 
and looked very hungry. As I parted. Frau Greiner 
gasped between broken sobs, " So much money I have 
never had in ray hand before, I shall never, never 
forget you.” 

It is very difficult to write our experiences as they 
come to us. The sensations and emotions of joy 
which the families experience cannot be penned. The 
people in the Thuringen district are all very poor and 
need help badly. But in return for our help, they 
almost want to refund some of the money for our 


service. Could the people in the homeland but see 
the joy of beaming faces, starving children fed, ragged 
children clothed, and hear the sobs of a mother’s grati- 
tude, they would see what their generous contributions 
have made possible. 

Bomberg, Bayern. Solomon E. Yodes. 

T he tremendous reduction in the purchasing power 
of the mark has much exceeded the earning 
capacity of the average workman. For instance, be- 
fore the war the price of a pair of working man’s 
good leather shoes was about 15 marks. Today it is 
about 300 marks, and these shoes arc not nearly as 
good. Wages, on the other hand, have advanced from 
4-5 marks a day to 25-30 marks a day, so that the shoes 
have advanced twenty times their former price and 
wages about six times. . . . One of the most trying 
conditions to me is the ability that one with money 
has of getting anything he wants. In the hotels and 
restaurants he can buy almost anything, even coffee 
with milk and white bread with butter, while thou- 
sands of children arc starving, and none over two 
years of age and many under are entirely unable to 
get any milk at all. The underhanded system by which 
such foods are procured and sold is called Schleich-- 
luxndcl, and is a large business here, in which it is 
said many are getting rich. . . . The government 
has made the mistake, I think, of paying the farmer 
for his crops much less than their cost of production. 
Consequently the farmer is not encouraged to work 
his ground to full advantage, hides as much of his crop 
as he can, and sells these things to the food speculator. 
This makes a severe shortage in foods, which the gov- 
ernment distributes on ration cards. The people buy 
at a price much below the government cost, the differ- 
ence being made up by the printing of paper money 
without reserves and by taxes, which arc very, very 
severe. The amount of food one gets by means of 
ration cards is less than 55% of a normal ration. 

It is probably well known that Mr. Hoover has two 
plans by which America can help the situation here. 
For one, he has his direct representative here, through 
whom anyone in America can contribute by depositing 
in any bank ten or fffty dollars and have the value in 
a standard food package delivered to any de.signated 
person in Germany. The other scheme, which The 
.■\mcrican Friends Service Committee went over to 
operate, is intended entirely for children's relief. Mr. 
Hoover's organization is standing the entire expense 
of purchasing and transporting costs from American 
factories to Hamburg; we have arranged with the 
government for free receiving and storage; so that 
we will be able to deliver to the German children one 
dollar's worth of food for every dollar contributed for 
this purpose in the United States. The children we 
are feeding are those whom the city doctor certifies 
to be in an undernourished condition. After careful 
investigation we And the need to be enormous, and 
we can only hope to take care of the worst cases. The 
effect of undemournshment on the children is very 
apparent. The children from 8 to 14 years of age 
are 2 to 3 years behind in their physical development. 
The increase of tuberculosis among children is appall- 
ing, and the number of children suffering from rachitis 
is shocking. Most assuredly any money contributed 
for this purpose will be well spent. 

Arthur C. Jackson. 
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Towards the Actors* International 

XjOT without reason, I sometimes thinK. did the 
Greeks conceive of man as a plaything created for 
the amusement of the gods. Even now the curtain 
is falling on one act of the Olympian vaudeville, and 
from the invisible gallery there is the thunder of ironic 
laughter. And certain Old Men, who were the stars of 
this mirth-provoking turn, gaze upward for the ap- 
plause that is their due. . 

The act shows a land in which those of whom it 
was once said they “ shall inherit the earth ” took it 
into their own hands to bring this prophecy true: 
a land called in earthly langtiagey Russia, ilut the 
fulfilment of this prophecy was not pleasing to the 
Old Men (perhaps because it threatened to do away 
altogether with their role as stars in the cosmic bur- 
lesque) ; so the Old Men decided that here was fair 
bait for the amusement of the gods. 

First they spread abroad over all the lands of the 
earth a subtle acid of biting lies and calumnies. This 
so ate into the minds and inflamed the hearts of the 
hearers that it will be half a score of years before 
the common man knows and understands the true 
way of things in Russia. Then about Russia the Old 
Men drew a cordon sanitaire like the magic ring that 
Merlin drew about those he cursed; and beyond that 
lethal ring could no man pass, nor any food, nor any 
medicine, nor any other thing that human beings need 
if they are to live: so that within the ring men and 
women and babes perished miserably of hunger and 
of every foul disease. Then the Old Men stirred up 
the border states against Russia, and set brother to 
stabbing brother in internecine warfare, until the laml 
was a great bleeding wound. Likewise the Old Men 
sent into Russi.a fragments of armies from their own 
lands (fragme.nts, so that there would not be too 
formidable an outcry at home) : and these armies 
were young men of the people, many of whom did not 
know the name of Russia, but who were nevertheless 
led into its wintry fastnesses, there to live in hard- 
ship and loneliness, or to perish. And so it went on 
for many moons, and the Old Men smiled cunningly, 
for they had wrought much misery and spilled a deal 
of human blood and loosed hatred and lust and rancor, 
all for the high sport of the gods. . 

Until the 6nale that brought the thunder of insane 
cosmic laughter. This was nought but the splendidly 
simple trick of the reversing by the Old Men of all 
that they had done. How better could they pay com- 
pliment to the gods and prove that these things had 
been done not on the basis of petty human logic but 
solely for the gods’ sport? First, using now 

one pretext and now another, the Old Men warily 
withdrew their fragmentary armies. Then they whis- 
pered into the ears of the border states and into the 
ears of the brother fighting against brother that per- 
haps it would be as well (since so much had l^en 
achieved) to make peace with Russi,i. Then very cir- 
cumspectly and discreetly they spread the tidings that 
Russia was not after all so bad as she had been painted, 
and indeed was quite decent enough to do business 
with, especially since it could be done on a profitable 
basis. Finally, after due and decorous delay, — for 
there must be no unseemly haste in the relief of 
suffering, — was exorcised the lethal magic ring where- 
with Russian husbands and wives and babes had been 
cursed. . 

And the Old Men gaze upward for the Ol>*mptan 
applause that is their due. For have they not per- 
prtrated the most bloody, the most grim and ghastly 
joke the high gods have ever seen? 

John Dauci. 


At Once 1 

T he following appeared in La Vic Ouvri^re (Paris, 
December 19, 1919), a French Syndicalist, revo- 
lutionist, and internationalist paper. 

The author. Raymond Lefebvrc, vice-president of 
the A. R. A. C. was .1 private soldier throughout the 
war, candidate for deputy in the November elections, 
and co-author with Lieut. Paul Vaillant-Couturier 
(Legion d’Honneur, Croix dc Guerre, etc.) of La 
Guerre des Soldats. 

The A. R. A. C. is an International of ex-service 
men who are opposed to war. The organization is 
growing rapidly in France and has branches in other 
countries. 

The other evening, at the Central Federated Union 
of Paris, a member of the A. R. A. C. {Associatiou 
Ripublicainc des Anciens Combattants) told me that 
the fourth chapter of the Seine had passed an order 
of the day, according to which the members of the 
Republican Association of Former Soldiers pledged 
their honor to refuse henceforth to answer any order 
of mobilization, and those among them who were 
exempted from military service because of wounds 
promised to use their ** glorious prestige ” to dissuade 
young men from answering the calL 

I admit that I did not give my immediate sanction 
to this. I saw instantly a picture of summary execu- 
tions, and remembered similar threats thrown out be- 
fore 1914 by the followers of Hervi; but above all, I 
realized that this movement was a serious matter, not 
to be lightly entered upon. 

But after reflection, I too vote for the order of the 
day passed by the fourth chapter of the A. R. A. C. 
And I shall do all in my power to get the entire Asso- 
ciation to pass the resolution. All the chapters of the 
entire country must vote for it, too, at the next con- 
gress of our Internationale. 

No, this will be no repetition of the childish action 
of Herx’e’s followers. This will be a mass action, 
soberly agreed upon, of men matured by suffering, and 
who speak only whereof they know. It will he a 
movement methodically, painstakingly prepared; not 
a dilettantish conspiracy, nor yet a theatrical gwture 
savoring of comic opera or the movies. It will be 
brought about simply by propaganda. Wc have learned 
our lesson. Wc know that treaties, as well as guar- 
antees and precautions intended to disarm the enemy, 
arc nought. One thing counts, and one only: disarm- 
ament of the heart. Nothing more is ne^ed. 'Hie 
refusal to answer the order of mobilization for the 
new war (for it is already being cooked up for us) 
is not dependent on the tooting of horns. It depends 
on literature. In season and out of season, we must 
keep stirring up the old wounds of war so long as 
there is a cannon in the world. We must do all we 
can to discredit patriotic manifestations. Regimental 
colors must be hissed. Polycucte was quite right : 
idols arc destroyed only by being blasphemed. Let 
us organize international literature as it has never 
been organized before. We suggest a congress of 
intellectuals, to the end that in all countries a con- 
certed movement be started to discredit military 
service, to show it up as the absurd and repugnant 
thing that it is. We must make unbearable the life 
of any young man who talks of joining the army, must 
ridicule him til! he renounces his purpose. In alt 
socialist communities there must be museums and 
cinemas portraying the sufferings of war. 

On all occasions must the emetic be administcre<! — 
and before it is too late: that is to say, at once? 

Raymond LxFFnvnK. 
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Ex Libris 


Cunent Thinking : Four Elxeunples 

Man or the State, edited by \V. R. Browne (B. W. 
Hucbsch). 

Untimely Papers, by Randolph Bourne (B. W. 
Huebsch). 

The Social Problem, by Charles A. Ellwood (Mac- 
millan). 

The New Social Order, by Harrj’ F. Ward 
(Macmillan). 

I WELL remember many years ago, white making 
some researches into the work of Robert Owen, 
being very much astonished at the volume of litera- 
ture upon economics and political science which was 
produced in the generation following the close of the 
Napoleonic Wars. The bibliography of the period is 
enormous, and as the recent reissue of Graham Wallas' 
Life of Francis Place shows, a good deal of it is 
still vital and to the point. It was a time much like 
our own, — a period in which Europe was trying to 
right itself after two great upheavals, the French 
Revolution and a great and devastating war. 
The French Revolution had definitely established the 
principle of popular sovereignty, established it in a 
way which was to bring it at last into its own. The 
Napoleonic Wars had pretty well shattered the econo- 
mic organization of Europe, which indeed was al- 
ready in a very shaky condition in consequence of the 
Industrial Revolution; and this circumstance had 
brought with it a great deal of destitution among com- 
mon folk. Men had in consequence to try to think 
out some way of deliverance. In our day the Russian 
Revolution has introduced a novel political principle, 
and the modem world is being compelled to relate 
itself to it; and the War has left the world, as Europe 
was left a century ago. in a state of widespread con- 
fusion and distress the end of which no man can yet 
foresee. And we in our turn have to find some way 
out 

.\nd we arc thinking pretty hard. The amount of 
political and economic literature that is pouring out 
of the press is enormous, on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic; and it would take one's undivided time to keep 
pace with it. Now as usual, the most thorough-going 
thinking is being done by liberal and radical minds: 
and presently out of this ferment will emerge the con- 
structive philosophy which will furnish us with the 
ideas and methods by which the world will be set on 
its feet again. 

Current thinking gathers aroumi two poles, the poli- 
tical and the economic: and the four volumes now be- 
fore us are equally divided between these two inter- 
ests. ITic volume edited by Mr. Browne is a useful 
collection of noteworthy utterances on the relation of 
the State to the Individual. One or two of these 
documents arc as dead as Queen .\nne and were hardly 
worth raising from the dead. But we are glad and 
grateful that .Mr. Browne has made this collection be- 
cause there are included in it two pieces of first-rate 
importance: Kropotkin’s essay on the historic role 

of the Slate, ami Thoreau’s famous essay on The 
Duty of Citil Disobedience. Perhaps Mr. Browne 
will be persuaded to give us another comoilation of 
some of the classics of the literature of liberty, — the 
Arcopagatica, the Paroles d’un Croyant. and the like. 

From Thoreau to Randolph Bourne is an easy transi- 
tion because both men had in common a clear vision 
of life and its supremrxey over institutions. The death 
of Randolph Bourne was a first-class tragedy; and 


these unfinished papers give us a good idea of the 
vigor and wealth of mind that was lost to us when 
Bourne died. These papers are overshadowed by the 
War; and as the War figured in Bourne’s outlook as 
a tragic impertinence which had rudely choked the 
young shoots of a new life in .America with which his 
dearest hopes were bound up, there is a steady under- 
tow of resentment which disturbs the balance of his 
thought But all the same, these papers were worth 
printing as a historical document to show the gen- 
erations to come how the War struck a profound and 
honest mind that had enthroned the spirit of life and 
was already seeing afar off the triumph of life over 
the force.s of death. 

Mr. Ell wood’s Social Problem is, like everything 
that he writes, a clear, straightforward exposition of 
the road before us if we are to bring some sort of 
ordered life out of the tangle in which we are caught. 
Mr. Ellwood has thought deeply and bravely into the 
heart of that complex of problems which we gather up 
in the useful ' omnibus ' term, the Social Problem. 
He secs plainly that recovery is bound up with a new 
perception of spiritual and moral values, but he insi.sts 
no less that these values shall be translated into the 
idiom of a practical polity. Mr. Ellwood has the dis- 
tinction of clothing good hard thinking in simple and 
readable prose; and his book should be read by every- 
one who desires to clarify his mind upon the issues 
before us without having to endure the discomforts 
of a rain of technical jargon. 

It is too late in the day to commend anything that 
comes from the pen of Professor Ward. This new 
volume is a detailed study of the immediate problem 
in its various aspects; and it is marked throughout by 
the author’s characteristic conscientiousness and care. 
The first part of the book deals with the principles of 
the comif^ social order and the condition of its reali- 
zation. Ine second part contains a patient exposition 
of the various utterances and programs that have been 
issued. There are several notable chapters; but the 
chapter on the Russian Soviet Constitution is far and 
away the ablest and clearest statement yet given to 
us upon that very important subject. Mr. Ward is to 
be envied for his twofold gift of grasping details and 
of strong speculative thinking; and this combination 
makes his book a singularly valuable and safe guide 
for the student. R. R. 

The Imperialist Bludgeon in Russia 

IGHTING IVithout a War (Harcourt, Brace &■ 
Howe) is an account of military intervention in 
northern Russia by Ralph Albertson, a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary who served throughout the Archangel ex- 
pedition. It is hard to believe that any decent Ameri- 
can will read this brief and graphic book without hot 
anger, first against the cynical and ruthless British im- 
perialism which was responsible for the Archangel ad- 
venture, and secondly, against our own government for 
its participation in an act of war against a friendly 
people. The whole affair was as utterly lacking in 
justification as was the German invasion of Belgium. 
With the readcr'.s anger and shame will be mingled a 
wholesome admiration for the peasants of northern 
Russia and indeed for the Soviet government, which 
in the face of abominable British atrocities refrained 
from vengeance and trusted instead to propaganda. 
Mr. .Albertson makes clear that there was almost no 
crime which our official propagandi.sts attributed to the 
Bolsheviki that was not committed by the British. 
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They shot prisoners i they conscripted Russian people 
both for labor and for war; they imported large 
numbers of Chinese, dressed them in British uniforms, 
and trained them to 6ght against the Bolshevik! ; they 
shot Bolshevik prisoners without mercy ; they executed 
mutineers and those suspected of being on the verge 
of mutiny without trial ; they burned villages and cared 
so little for popular education that they turned one 
schoolhouse in dark northern forests into a storage 
place for whiskey. All this happened months after the 
siting of the armistice in a country against which 
neither Britain nor America had declared war. It is 
some small consolation to one’s national self-respect to 
read that in spite of everything Americans were liked 
in northern Russia and that blame for the stupidities 
and cruelties of the expedition fell primarily upon 
British officers who were usually at c^ds with their 
American comrades. There is further consolation in 
the fact that our troops were withdrawn months be- 
fore the English. The whole story, however, makes 
for no national pride but rather for an undying opposi- 
tion to the imperialism which for its own selfish ends 
took brave men from the west to make them the mur- 
derers of a great and patient people. The reading of 
the books helps to an understanding not only of the 
Russian problem but of what British imperialism— or 
American — always means in countries where a foreign 
army is in control. 

Communion with Great Spirits 

D r. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES and Mrs. Lillian 
Browne-Olf have performed a rare service in 
compiling the Grail of Life (Dodd, Mead & Co.) which 
is accurately and beautifully described in the sub-title 
as an Anthology of Heroic Death and Immortal Life. 
Their quotations cover a wide range of the literature 
not of one race or time but of humanity. Here are 
old friends and new. and if the reader wonders some- 
times why certain passages are included and others 
that he loves omitted, he roust remember that an- 
thologies are always personal and renew his thanks to 
the authors for presenting him with so much valuable 
material from which to cull. The best criticism on the 
book and the best statement of its value is to be found 
in Dr. Holmes' own preface : It is impossible to 

read however imperfect a record of man's thoughts on 
death and after, as written from earliest to latest times, 
without confessing that there is indeed an undying fire 
of the divine within us. and bowing in adoration be- 
fore it.” The book brings a note of hope and courage 
to a heavy-hearted world which sorely needs the com- 
fort of communion with the great spirits whose record 
is the imperishable glory of mankind. 

Waldo Frank Interprets America 

A mericans who feci that the most immediate 
need of their country is to understand itself will 
welcome such a book as this of Mr. Waldo Frank's 
(Our /America, by Waldo Frank. Boni and Liveright). 
A hundred such books would be a hundred distinct 
services. The truth might begin to emerge. 

Mr. Frank’s advantage over interpreters otherwise 
better equipped is that he is free of conventional 
cliches and prepossessions, that he makes a direct and 
honest approach. Furthermore, he understands that 
his task is an impossible one, that the unity indicated 
by a map of the United States is geographical merely, 
and that the diverse attributes of these states are by no 
means fused into a national personality. And if the 
loosely assembled chapters, with their faults of judg- 
ment and of taste, their frequent swervings into rhap- 
sody, reveal that Mr. Frank has not the temperament 


of the critic, they prove also that he has the lusty cour- 
age and confidence of the pilgrim whom you can count 
upon to have adventure. Adventure in fact be has, 
and bis probably dissenting reader with him. as soon 
as be seizes upon those well-worn words. Puritan and 
Pioneer. The very energy that he applies to analyzing 
the root of American culture stimulates him to a fever 
of paradox in which he reproaches the Puritan colon- 
ist for whatever love of money and of power present- 
day America may be guilty of. ” The Puritan move- 
ment was simply a chapter in the long history of re- 
ligious decadence. ... It was essentially an irre- 
ligious force; it was in practice a component of pio- 
neering. . . The Puritan . . . spoke about 
Creed: be meant dominion. He thought it was be- 
cause of God that he left England; but what he found 
across the sea was Empire.” 

An unadmirable figure to start with, as Mr. Frank 
sees him, the Puritan further corrupted himself by 
repressing all natural, wholesome impulses that might 
impede the enterprise of pioneering. Any cultural 
progress worth mentioning was thus sacrificed and in 
Mr. Frank's belief is still sacrificed by the typical 
American because of his inherited pioneer-urge. 
” Psychologically.” he ingeniously maintains, the 
American ” is still moving westward.” And New 
England, special heir to the unlovely traits of the first 
settlers, has done worse. It has hypocritically prac- 
ticed the ” Emersonian escape.” Having no actual 
concern with spiritual values, the New Englander ac- 
cepted transcendentalism, and Emerson, for the very 
reason that they needn’t be reconciled with his every- 
day interests. ” The oversoul of Emerson gave to a 
material world the very dualism it required.'" 

From such harsh generalizations ^e author does, 
however, naively exempt an entire generation. — that 
of his own coevals. ” Ours is the first generation of 
Americans consciously engaged in spiritual pioneering 
. . . The homes of our childhood were still the 

homes of a people given up in thought and dream and 
action to the impulses of material discovery. Cultural 
America in 194X) was an untracked wilderness but 
dimly blazed by the heroic ax of Whitman. As the 
first pioneers who struck across the continent were 
men unorganized and isolate, so are we.” 

But in general it is possible to follow Mr. Frank 
much more seriously as a reporter of present-day con- 
ditions than as a historian. He usefully sets forth 
facts concerning the corrupted press of this country, 
the educational machine, the economic and industrial 
status. He points out that far from having achieved 
social integration, ” the traditional democracy of the 
United States is a disguised ideal of the herd.” 
” Nervous, hypersensitive, in response to the disturb- 
ance that menaces it as a whole, deaf to the fate of 
individual components. A true herd reaction.” The 
book has a genuinely interesting chapter on the Jew 
and much that is just and sympathetic in regard to the 
“ buried culture ” of the Indian. But the unburied 
issues that cluster about the Negro it notably fails to 
mention. And with the exception of an elaborate 
eulogy of Miss Amy Lowell, there is no intimation 
that the American population is not exclusively mas- 
culine. 

Any sincere discussion of our present civilization 
must have many maladies to chronicle, many lament- 
able tendencies. Yet the conclusion of this discussion 
is, to use the favorite American term, ” optimistic.” 
The author foresees a "turning of the soil” which to 
him means a religious renascence. His final word is: 
"We must begin to generate within ourselves the energy 
which is love of life. For that energy, to whatever 
form the mind consigns it, is religious. Its act is cre- 
ation. And in a dying world, creation is revolution.” 
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The Last Page 


I Wish Some Way Could Be Devised By Which 
we might hear more often and more adequately bow 
minority opinion in foreign countries is shaping and 
expressing itself. This is no idle matter, for in these 
days minorities sometimes turn into very powerful 
majorities overnight, and we should do well to be in- 
formed of their beginnings. Not even from England, 
where no barrier of language holds us apart, do we 
get more than an occasional glimpse of the splendid, 
generous, internationally-minded people who so 
bravely keep the Hag of humanity flying in the midst 
of the present welter of nationalism, militarism, and 
imperialism. Take for instance the crowded meeting 
of protest which was held in London recently against 
the massacre at Annitsar. A leading labor member 
of parliament took the chair and the speakers in- 
cluded Commander Kenworthy, M. P., the Rev. Dr. 
Orchard, Miss Maude Royden, and Mr. B. G. Homi- 
man, the late editor of ^e Bombay Chronicle, who 
was deported from India on account of bis openly 
expressed sympathy with the Nationalist cause. 

Some Time Ago on this Page the Trial of the 
five Socialist members of the New York State Legis- 
lature was likened, appropriately enough, to the crazy 
trial of the Mouse in Alice's Wonderland. But there 
is another classic stonr of a dream that gives an even 
closer parallel to the folly and crime at Albany. Those 
who know the enduring fascination of *‘ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress ” will remember what befell Christian 
and Faithful in Vanity Fair. Let me recall the out- 
lines of the story in the rough homespun of Bunyan’s 
own words; 

“ Then a convenient time being appointed, they 
brought them forth to their Tryal, in order to their 
condemnation. When the time was come, they were 
brought before their enemies, and arraigned. The 
Judge’s name was Lord Hategood. Their Indictment 
was one and the same in substance, though somewhat 
varying in form, the contents whereof was this; 

“ That they were enemies to and disturbers of their 
Trade that they had made Commotions and Divisions 
in the Town, and had won a party to their own most 
dangerous Opinions in contempt of the Law of their 
Prince. . . . Then Faithful began to answer. 

As for Disturbance, said he, I make none, 
being myself a man of Peace the parties that were 
won to us, were won by beholding our Truth and 
Innocence. 

“ Then Proclamation was made, that they that had 
aught to say against the Prisoner at the Bar, should 
forthw'ith appear and give in their evidence. So there 
came in three witnesses, to wit, Envy, Superstition, 
and Pickthank [one who tries to 'pick up thanks* by 
means of flattery and sycophancy]. 

“Then stood forth En\*y, and said to this effect: 
This man is one of the vilest men in our 
Country. He neither regarded Prince nor People, 
Law nor Custom; but doth all that he can to possess 
all men with certain of his disloyal notions. . . 

And in particular, I heard him once myself affirm. 
That Christianity and the Customs of our Town of 
Vanity were diametrically opposite, and could not be 
reconciled. By which saying, my Lord, he doth at 
once not only condemn all our laudable doings, but 
us in the doing of them. . . . 

"Then they called Superstition ... I have 

great acquaintance with this man, so he began; nor 
do I desire to have further knowledge of him; how- 


ever, this I know, that he is a very pestilent fellow, 
from some discourse that the other day 1 had with 
him in this Town. . . . 

" Then Was Pickthank sworn, and bid say what he 
knew in behalf of their Lord the King. . . . 

" This fellow 1 have known of a long time, and 
have heard him speak things that ought not to be 
spoke; for he hath railed on our noble Prince Beelze- 
bub, and hath spoken contemptibly of his honorable 
Friends, whose names are the Lord Old Man, 
the Lord Carnal Delight, the Lord Luxurious, 
the Lord Desire of Vain Glory, my old Lord 
Lechery, Sir Having Greedy, with all the rest of 
our Nobility, and he hath said moreover, that if all 
men were of his mind, if possible, there is not one 
of these Noblemen should have any longer a being in 
this Town. . . When this Pickthank had told 

his tale, the Judge directed his speech to the Prisoner 
at the Bar, saying, Thou Runagate, Heretick, and 
Traitor, has thou heard what these honest Gentlemen 
have witnessed against thee? 

" Faith ; May I speak a few words in my own de- 
fense ? 

"Judge; Sirrah, sirrah, thou deserves! to live no 
longer, but to be slain immediately upon the place; 
yet that all Men may see our gentleness toward thee, 
let us see what thou hast to say. 

"Faith; I say then if I have said amiss convince 
me of my error, and I am ready here before you to 
make my recantation. . 

"Then the Judge called to the Jury (who all this 
while stood by, to hear and observe), Gentlemen of 
the Jury, you see this man about whom so great an 
uproar hath been made in this Town; you have also 
beard what these worthy Gentlemen have witnessed 
against him; also you have heard his reply and con- 
fession. It lieth now in your breasts to hang him, or 
save his life; but yet I think meet to instruct you 
into our Law. There was an Act made in the days of 
Pharaoh the Great, that lest those of a contrary Re- 
ligion should multiply and grow too strong for him, 
their Males should t« thrown into the river. There 
was also an Act made in the days of Nebuchadnezzar 
the Great, that whoever would not fall down and wor- 
ship his C^lden Image, should be thrown into a Fiery 
Furnace. There was also an Act made in the days of 
Darius, that whoso, for some time, called upon any 
God but him, should be cast into the Lions' Den. Now 
the substance of these Laws this Rebel has broken, not 
only in thought (which is not to be borne), but also 
in word and deed; which must therefore needs be 
intollerable. For that of Pharaoh, his Law was made 
upon a supposition, to prevent mischief, no Crime 
being yet apparent; but here is a Crime apparent For 
the second and third, you see he disputeth against our 
Religion; and for the Treason he hath confessed, be 
deserveth to die the death. 

" Then went the Jury out, whose names were, Mr. 
Blind-man, Mr. No-good, Mr. Malice, Mr. Love-lust, 
Mr. Live-loose, Mr. Heady. Mr. High-mind, Mr. 
Enmity, Mr. Lyar, Mr. Cruelty, Mr. Hate-light, and 
Mr. Implacable; who every one gave in his private 
Verdict against him among themselves, and after- 
wards unanimously concluded to bring him in guilty 
before the Judge. . . . And so they did; there- 

fore he was presently condemned to be had from the 
place where he was, to the place from whence he 
came, and there to be put to the most cruel death that 
could be invented. . . ** 
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What of Japan? 

A View from Within 


OR reasons that will be obvious the author 
of this article wishes to remcun anonymous. 
He is personally known to us and we have 
confidence in his judgment. At the same time, let 
us reiterate editorially the caution he himself gives: 
that no one man can present the whole truth about 
a nation — least of all, perhaps, Japan, so little un- 
derstood in the Occident. Many of the statements 
herein made would be “ meat “ for the yellow-peril 
agitator. That the author is far from entertaining 
the yellow-peril bogey will be made more clear in 
the second half of the article, which will appear in 
our July issue, and in which the author shows that 
not in preparation for strife but in larger under- 
standing and a closer approximation to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity lies the solution of the 
Japanese problem. Meanwhile it behooves us to 
remember the sins of our own civilization. Only 
as we conquer them can we aid the Japanese move- 
ment toward democracy. 

I 

J APAN is today a nation of contrasts and para- 
doxes. It cannot be explained by any cut and 
dried theory. In fact, no one is qualified to 
explain the currents of life in this nation. Each 
of us sees his little part and makes his deductions, 
but when all is said and done the whole remains 
an enigma. So what is written here cannot be the 
last word, or even the first. 

American opinion and information regarding 
Japan is equally confused. There seem to be two 
principal forces working on American public opin- 
ion: the anti-Japanese agitators who usually have 
race hatred and jealousy as their motives and over- 
look such real wrongs on Japan’s part as her blatant 
militarism and imperialism in Asia; and on the 
other hand the insidious pro-Japanese propaganda, 
often skilfully done, sometimes clumsy — but always 
ready with an explanation for everything that might 
make America uneasy about the methods or pur- 
poses of her Western neighbor. Between these two 
extremes it is hard to find an accurate, fair mean. 
For the man who tours Japan and comes home to 


write “ authoritative ” books sees just what he is 
intended to see — no more; while the man who has 
lived long in Japan and who thinks of going back 
knows that everything he says will be waiting for 
him when he gets to Japan and so often prefers 
to remain silent about vital issues. If he does say 
anything good about Japan, the propagandists twist 
it and fit it to their case; or should he candidly state 
the other side, the anti-Japanese agitators pounce 
with avidity upon everything that will add fuel to 
their fires. 

Both anti-Japanese and pro-Japanese factions 
are wrong. Nor has the writer a final truth to put in 
their place. For both anti- and pro- are also right. 
It is the truth in each case that gives " punch ” and 
permits the distortions to take to themselves plausi- 
bility. Japan is an imperialistic, militaristic, ag- 
gressive, selfish, autocratic power — a menace to the 
peace of the world and a living mockery of Justice 
and Righteousness and world fraternity. But in 
the same breath one must say that Japan is being 
thrilled to its foundations by a powerful, though 
unspectacular, movement toward democracy. The 
question for the rest of the world resolves itself 
into something like this : “ Will Japan gain the 
mastery over herself and become a world blessing 
before the military elements have made her another 
great scourge of mankind? ” 

Miutarists Entrenched Behind the Emperor 

Were the military power subordinated to the 
civil authority, and had the people a voice in the 
government, it is safe to say that the ideals of a 
better world are strong enough in the minds of 
Japan’s people to make her automatically safe for 
the rest of the nations. But the fact remains that 
the military, seeing the oncoming wave of democ- 
racy, some time ago had themsdves made directly 
responsible to the Emperor, not to the Premier or 
Cabinet or legislative bodies. In this way they have 
managed to turn criticism of themselves or their 
imperialistic policies into the crime of lise-majesti. 
That is a more serious crime in Japan than any- 
where else because of the power of Shinto, the re- 
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ligion of state worship, which keeps the people in an 
attitude of worship toward the Imperial House. 
Japan needs a new Restoration — a new set of true 
patriots who can save her beloved Emperor from 
the military schemers. 

For Japan’s people want their Emperor. One 
reason they are slow to democratize their life is the 
fear that it will involve a revolution directed against 
the Emperor. When they find a way to keep their 
Emperor in his place and still carry out democratic 
reforms and gain popular control over the Govern- 
ment and militar)-, it is safe to say tliey will speed- 
ily follow that way. No one can blame tliem for 
being proud of their ruling dynasty. It is the old- 
est dynasty in the world — traditionally it was 
founded by the Emperor Jimmu in 660 B. C., and 
from its founder the Japanese people are said to be 
descended. So Japan’s ties to her ruler are not like 
the ties of force that bound the Chinese to the con- 
quering Manchus, but arc more vital and living. 
The military powers that be have taken advantage 
of this situation and have forced the revision of 
histories, the control of publications, and the in- 
stalling of shrines galore to enhance the position 
of the Emperor in the eyes of the people. Inciden- 
tally, they have used this glorification of the Em- 
peror to put themselves beyond the reach of criti- 
cism or control, where they can even sneer at the 
diplomatic obligations incurred by the civil branch 
of the Government. 

The most powerful instrument for keeping them- 
selves in power is the militarists’ control over the 
sources of popular information and the way in 
which Japan’s educational system fits into their 
schemes. Perhaps no other nation furnishes such a 
fertile field for false education of the public as 
does Japan. Japan’s language and writing are a 
barrier between herself and other nations that is 
not lightly crossed. Japanese newspapers and 
magazines may say what they wish, and the rest of 
the world will know only what some charitably 
(or maliciously!) inclined person translates for 
them. As at present, Japanese abroad may make 
a tremendous bid for American favor, while news- 
papers at home carry on a virulent and utterly false 
anti-American campaign — which the people believe 
because it is all they get. Even when some stu- 
dious Occidental does make himself master of the 
character and idiom, unless he has been brought 
up as a Japanese from childhood the subtle allu- 
sions of much that is written will escape him. A 
character that calls to mind a pat quotation from 
Confucius; a word that calls up an old poem 
learned in childhood — and lo, the passage that is 
perfectly innocent in English is fraught with mean- 
ing to its Japanese reader. A Japanese whom the 
writer can fully trust assures him that this method 
is used far more than any foreigner realizes, and 
that the real venom of the militarists’ poisoned press 
lies here. 


Education That Does Not Educate 

Now add to this situation the way in which much 
of the outside world is a closed book to the mass 
of Japanese and you see what the control of tlie 
press and publications means to the militarists. It 
is widely circulated by Japanese propagandists that 
Japan is a well-educated nation, with one of the 
highest literacy percentages in the world, and with 
ninety-eight per cent, of the children of school age 
in school. Next time you meet the man who re- 
cites that tale, ask him some questions and see if 
he says it deliberately or innocently. On the face 
of them, these statistics are true; but never take 
the Orient at its face value. Even the Orient it- 
self is offended at such simplicity! Unregistered 
children cannot attend school. Of course not : 
things not on police records in Japan simply do not 
exist. And the poorer classes, often dispensing 
with formal marriage, do not regularly register 
their children. This creates a class that, being non- 
existent, needs no education and still is useful in 
industry. But those who are registered and do go 
to school : what of them? First, in some mysterious 
manner, apprentices are everywhere. The chil- 
dren are all in school, of course, but there is no 
shortage of apprentices. And in the six years of 
compulsory schooling, for those who arc actually 
in school, little can be learned besides Chinese 
characters. In the time that an Occidental child 
is learning much about geography, arithmetic, his- 
tory, and other general subjects, the Japanese child 
is simply mastering the means of reading and writ- 
ing and simple calculations on the soroban, the 
ancient adding-machine of the Orient. Not till 
the seventh year of school (only six years’ school- 
ing can be had by the great majority, even if they 
want more) is any foreign geography taught. The 
school readers contain only one reference (and 
that uncomplimentary) to any foreign country 
throughout the first seven books. That reference 
is to a conquest of Korea by an old-time Japanese 
hero! Small wonder that for narrow, ignorant, 
bigoted, and conceited nationalism, trimmed with 
arrogance, the normal Japanese has scarce an equal 
throughout the world. The people are taught to 
read, but their news diet is carefully regulated to 
their “ needs.” 

How THE People Back the Autocracy 

Thus in Japan we have not a selfish upper class 
ruling a really free-hearted nation with a ruthless 
hand, as Germany has been pictured to us. The 
selfish militaristic upper class is there, no mistake ; 
but they are part and parcel of the whole nation. 
The mass of the people, despite a powerful 
democratic movement, are still back of the im- 
perialists. It is the backing of ignorance, but no 
less real. Worst of all, the ignorance is planned. 
The people may not be morally blameable for back- 
ing militarism, but tlieir backing is whole-hearted. 
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One who watches present-day democratic tenden- 
cies may question that statement. But it seems 
safe to say that while militarism is increasingly in 
discredit it is still in power and is there because 
the people do not yet hate it enough to remove 
it. Some day they may come to that state of il- 
lumination, but while they are rapidly nearing it, 
they are not yet there. Even as in the Germany 
of 1913 liberal, anti-militaristic forces were strong, 
but not strong enough to stand out against the cur- 
rent, so they are now strong in Japan, but not yet 
with the strength that changes nations. 

Of course the whole autocracy is inextricably 
Iwund up with great masses of capital, exploita- 
tion at home and abroad, and a subsidized foreign 
trade that makes millionaires, but sucks the life- 
blood of the nation through its high prices at home 
to pay for cheap selling abroad, Japan is not alone 
there, but her capitalists and war-lords are not 
restrained even by a tacit acknowledgment of the 
principles that we call Christian, and so fear neither 
God nor devil. 

The “American Peril” in Japan 

W hat does this military autocracy propose to do 
with its power? Read McLaren ’s Political His- 
tory of Japan During the Meiji Era and remember 
his statement in the preface to the effect that Japan 
has one consistent foreign policy— territorial ex- 
pansion on the continent of Asia. Study the map 
and the political journals published in the Far East 
and see how consistently she has carried out that 
policy. If this be her policy, then why all the 
studied agitation of the militarists against America? 
W'hy do the middle-school boys in the country in- 
form one that they are learning English that they 
may run America when they have conquered her, 
and why do they look forward to the day when 
rich, proud America will beg in vain for mercy? 
Are the autocrats foolish enough to think that they 
can conquer America? 

Not for a moment. They want to avoid war 
with America at all costs. But they know that 
China has one friend — not an entirely consistent 
friend, but one who has stood by her in times of 
need and who may stand by her again some day. 
They have lately discovered that Siberia has a 
friend, too, and they live in no small apprehension 
lest ** meddlesome America ” become roused over 
some of their activities and call a halt in thunder- 
ous tones. Consequently it pays to keep the popu- 
lar mind full of resentment against America, and 
it fits into the scheme perfectly to do this by means 
of false accusations against the Americans in Korea 
and China, circulated untiringly in the Japanese 
press. So if a war ever docs come, the people will 
be ready to fight with all the earnestness and en- 
thusiasm of those fighting in a just cause. 

The big-, significant fact is that the people have 
to be continually stirred up and prodded on to hate 


America. If left to themselves and allowed to 
have the news of the world, they would soon be so 
pro-American that the " peculiar genius ” of Japan 
would be nowhere in comparison. Of course that 
feeling is charged to “ paid propagandists " of 
America, who are painted as spies and agents of 
capital. These " secret agents are none other 
then the missionaries ! The militarists are right 
that the popular friendliness for America is the 
work of the missionaries, but just as the police- 
military type of mind the world over can see no 
unselfish motive in .inything, so Japan’s lords of 
coercion also fail to see w-hat the missionary enter- 
prise is for. 

Consequently the Japanese hears all about every 
little inconsistency or imagined inconsistency of 
America; which is of course supposed to be a 
solidly Christian nation in profession. There is 
no small agitation in Japan for " forcing .\merica 
to return to Mexico the conquered provinces of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, etc.” 
Cuba, Hawaii, and the Philippines are painted as 
victims of the worst kind of oppression; the facts 
about Korea meanwhile being scrupulously with- 
held. Even the liberals feel that it is easiest to 
go with the current, and make capital out of Amer- 
ica’s false democracy. The best and finest of them 
do not stoop to such tactics, of course, although 
such men often know far more of how cruelly we 
fall short of Democracy ; but because their moral 
judgments are sincere they judge their own coun- 
try first and others later, as true men do throughout 
the world. The host of condemning voices, revel- 
ing in revilement of America, represents no true 
moral judgment, for such honesty of purpose would 
show itself in condemnation of Japan’s own rotten 
life and in constructive effort to better affairs. 

One more part of the dark side of the picture 
must be indicated before we pass to the constructive 
side : that is the absence of moral feeling or action 
in Japan, and the tmspeakable filth that lies be- 
neath her dainty surface. The truth about Japan’s 
sexual immorality could not be printed; nor would 
much of it be believed in America. In western 
nations, Christianity, though an apparent failure 
in some spheres, leaves its unrecognized impress 
everywhere. People shun the moral leper— concu- 
bines are not in fashion openly— honesty is re- 
garded as fundamental — people believe right is 
right, even when they fall short of living up to this 
consciousness. But Christian morality, even in its 
narrowest personal sense, is sneered at in Japan. 
What this means can be learned only by seeing. 
Out of this wallow of selfishcss and wrong can 
come no good. The wallmo must be cleaned first. 
Democracy cannot build on rotten foundations. 

The Brighter Side of the Picture 

But there are forces working for cleanliness and 
for real constrvictive advance. They arc increas- 
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ingly powerful and they will one day triumph. 
Whether we of the present generation will live to 
see them triumph depends largely upon how seri- 
ously we make Japan's problems our own burden, 
and help to strengthen those minorities who stand 
for righteousness. Minorites they may be, but the 
right and God stand with them and one day they 
must triumph. 

Foremost stands the Christian religion. Chris- 
tianity has not yet “ taken hold ” in Japan. It 
often seems like a powerful auto on a muddy road, 
with spinning rear wheels but little progress. Mis- 
sion work has been active for fifty years, and when 
we look at the results only now appearing in coun- 
tries which have been preached to and labored with 
for double that time, we take new hope, knowing 
that some day Christianity will " take hold ” and 
make a better Japan. There is a widespread feel- 


ing among the missionaries that new methods are 
needed. Some men of vision see that new purposes 
must come first, and the social approach to the 
religion of the Father God is gaining steadily in 
favor. 

But even the narrower individual type of Chris- 
tianity can point to worthy results for which it 
need feel no shame. In a non-Christian (or per- 
haps more appropriately, anti-Christian) land, the 
full application of Christianity to social problems 
can come only when enough people have been 
reached personally, patiently, as individuals, and 
filled with a living, loving Christian zeal that will 
reach out spontaneously to the social order. Social 
progress comes through individual enlightenment 
and salvation in the last analysis, especially if 
" salvation ” be divested of its theological and 
emotional flavor and taken at its face meaning. 


Signs of the Times 


Cooernor Smith and the Lutk Bills 

/^OVERNOR SMITH’S public hearing on the 
Fearon and Lusk bills in the Assembly Cham- 
ber at Albany was the occasion of a really hearten- 
ing demonstration of common sense and political 
liberalism. It is confidently expected that the 
Governor will veto the bills which provide for the 
outlawing of the Socialist Party and the erection 
of an elaborate system (i) for legalizing star- 
chamber proceedings in the hunt for sedition and 
( 2 ) for repressive control over schools and teach- 
ers. The correspondent of no less conservative a 
paper than the New York 5"«n comments thus on 
the Governor’s hearing; 

" Labor, churches, the bar associations, political 
organizations and scores of civic associations lined 
up with the Socialist Party and its leaders in de- 
nouncing the proposals as tyrannical and repressive. 
Not in years has there been such united and whole- 
hearted denunciation of bills passed by the Legisla- 
ture.” 

The vetoing of these bills will rank with the ha- 
beas corpus proceedings in Judge Anderson’s court 
in Boston and the courage Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Post has recently been showing in the depor- 
tation cases as the most hopeful signs in American 
official life. 

Mr. Palmer, Inciter of Violence 

T here U a classical story of a Boston mother 
who on leaving her large family of children 
" to mind themselves ” exhorted them under no 
circumstances to put beans up their noses. On her 
return she found every chick and child gasping for 
breath. They had found the beans. Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer must be ignorant of this tale which 
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taught the danger of social suggestion long before 
our psychologists arose. His sensational warnings 
of assassinations and riots on May Day were ex- 
traordinarily dangerous. Any student of the power 
of suggestion could have told him that he ran the 
risk of inciting unstable minds to the very acts he 
sought to avoid. At the same time, no newspaper 
pronunciamento could have deterred determined 
assassins. It is all very well to try to discredit rad- 
icals of every stamp by sensational and unproved 
charges. For a time it fools the public and dis- 
credits the radicals, but at the last it does harm and 
only harm. The sober truth is that if America 
really comes to violent revolution the authors of 
the violence will be Government officials, newspa- 
pers, oppressive employers and police officers. You 
cannot repeat over and over again that all revolu- 
tionary change means violence without persuading 
the workers that there is no other way. You cannot 
resort to the sheer brutality of raids, arrests, and 
deportations without arousing a spirit of revenge. 
On the whole, the restraint of the workers is mar- 
velous. But it will be a miracle if agents provoca- 
teurs, police and industrial spies, search and arrests 
without warrant, mob violence, the cruelty of our 
prisons, the repression of opinion, the denial of 
the freedom of assembly, speech, and the press, and 
the right to organize and to strike, do not prove to 
be the wind from which the whirlwind will be 
reaped. Thanks to Secretary Post and Judge An- 
derson we have official knowledge of the shameful 
tactics of the Department of Justice, but not even 
these proceedings have brought out more than a 
tithe of the truth. For instance, we were told the 
other day how certain alleged anarchists were sci- 
entifically beaten by agents of the Department of 
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Justice in order to make them sign confessions on 
which they could be deported. There is a way of 
beating men so that bruises are not left, and the 
word of the prisoner is never taken against the de- 
nial of the officer. Yet there is but little doubt of 
the truth. Already some of the men who make 
this complaint have been discharged because not 
even by these tactics could the Government support 
its case. Out of the accumulated evidence one fact 
is significant. Assistant Secretary Post says that 
in five thousand cases of arrest only three firearms 
were found, and two of these were revolvers of 
small caliber. A singular record for revolutionists 
intent uixsn the immediate armed destruction of the 
social order! 

The Mogul ot Duqueene 

D UQUESNE, Pa., has a great Pooh-bah. His 
name is James S. Crawford. He is Mayor, 
president of the local bank, brother of the manager 
of the steel mills, owner of most of the vacant lots 
in town. He is also author of an anti-free-speech 
ordinance under which he has kept every labor 
organizer from speaking anywhere in Duquesne. On 
a Sunday afternoon in May five labor men con- 
nected with the Steel Workers Committee and the 
Rev. W. M. Fincke, founder of Brookwood School 
and representative of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, put matters to a test. Having unsuccessfully 
applied for a permit, they attempted to hold an out- 
door meeting with an automobile as a platform. 
Mr. Fincke began and was promptly arrested. So 
were each of the others in turn. State constab- 
ulary and local police dispersed the crowd. Next 
morning Mayor Crawford, author of the law, who 
as mayor ignored requests for a permit and directed 
the dispersal of the meeting, sitting now as magis- 
trate gave the prisoners before him their choice of 
a one-hundred-dollar fine or thirty days in jail. 
They took Jail and stayed there till Thursday, when 
their lawyers arranged with a higher court for bail 
pending appeal. Representatives of the steel work- 
ers and the Gvil Liberties Union will fight the case 
to the Supreme Court in an effort to vindicate the 
constitutional rights of free speech and assemblage. 
It remains to be seen whether the steel trust and 
their local henchmen can continue to get away with 
their Czaristic policy in the mill towns. Fortu- 
nately, there is liberal sentiment in Pittsburgh which 
is rallying to this struggle to keep open the channels 
of discussion and peaceable industrial action. This 
is the alternative to violence. 

What of the Beam in Our Own Eye? 

T he papers are beginning again to present dark 
pictures of Russia's condition, some of them 
based on alleged Soviet reports. Certain of these 
newspaper stories, e. g., parts of Colonel Ryan’s 
statement, run counter to the testimony of such ob- 
servers as Colonel Malone, Professor Goode, Isaac 
Don Levine, Isaac McBride, George Lansbury, Lin- 


coln Eyre, and others, and are to be discredited. 
But granting that staggering problems face Rus- 
sia, it is doubtful whether their difficulties are in 
reality greater than so well informed an observer 
as Robert Dell reports in France; while in Russia 
are enormously hopeful elements as yet lacking in 
the latter country. 

The truth is that all nations, even our own, are 
paying for the war. Here, for instance, are our rail- 
roads pleading for a $500,000,000 goverrunent loan 
and a twenty-eight per cent increase in freight 
rates. The shortage in freight cars alone is put at 
228,000. The same issue of the New York Times 
which published this plea of the railroad executives 
carried a story of the terrible disorganization of 
transportation in Russia which proved “ the failure 
of the Soviet economic and industrial program.” 
Consider the facts. The United States is an indus- 
trial country enormously rich. She was in the war 
eighteen months and her territories were never in- 
vaded. Railway capital has been tenderly protected 
by guaranteed dividends; there has been no Soviet 
control ; yet our railways claim they have “ neither 
cash, cr^it, nor adequate equipment ” to move 
freight “ A curtailment in production ” is conse- 
quently in sight. 

Russia is primarily an agricultural country. Her 
railroads were notoriously mismanaged under the 
Czar, especially during the war. She has had con- 
tinuous war, most of it on her own territories, for 
nearly six years. She has been blockaded for more 
than two years. If the breakdown of her railway 
system argues the failure of Soviet rule, what shall 
be said of the plight of our own? 

Imperialitm by Aeroplane 

M arshal FOCH says that to enforce the 
Turkish treaty will require 300,000 men. The 
people neither of Britain nor of France will put 
any such armies in the Near East. In consequence, 
there has arisen an extraordinary dependence of 
French and British imperialism upon conscript or 
mercenary troops drawn not from the homeland but 
from foreign colonies. England is policing her 
Near Eastern possessions principally with Hindu 
troops, themselves subject to the imperial yoke. 
France relies on her African soldiers, and in Asia 
Minor has used Armenians, thereby provoking fresh 
massacres of Armenians in Turkish territories. 
This kind of military power is no sure basis for 
empire, and were it not for one circumstance the 
grip of the white imperialisms upon the East would 
be precarious to the last degree. That circumstance 
b the aeroplane. The arms and armor of the Span- 
ish conquerors gave them scarcely greater advan- 
tage over the bronze weapons of the Incas than 
bombing-planes give to those who own them over 
those who have none. It is an advantage which has 
been ruthlessly used. And since these air raiders 
are no longer " Huns ” but God’s agents of civiliza- 
tion, the American press and pulpit hold their peace. 
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For Armenia— Sympathy 

T he tragedy of the Turkish situation is the 
plight of the Armenians. They have the sym- 
pathy of the world, but that is all. The so-called 
independent state of Armenia consists only of what 
was formerly Russian Armenia. Now that tlie So- 
viet forces have retaken the old Russian Trans- 
Caucasus and captured Baku with its oil fields, there 
are reports that Armenia and its Moslem neighbor, 
Azerbaijan (wherein lie the Baku oil fields) are 
establishing Soviet Governments and preparing to 
become part of a federated Russia. Other reports 
assert that Azerbaijan is about to attack Armenia 
with British guns purchased from Lloyd George’s 
e.x-protcge, Denikin. American military officials 
apparently take a grave view of Bolshevist and other 
dangers in Armenia and the rest of the Trans-Cau- 
casus. They themselves have withdrawn and have 
ordered the women relief workers to leave. The 
men civilian relief workers remain and are inclined 
to minimize the danger. Under the circumstances 
the one best hope is that Azerbaijan jingoes will t>e 
restrained and that both the little Republics will 
federate peacefully with Soviet Russia. 

Turkish Armenia is mostly under the control of 
Mustapha Kemal. Were he out of the way, the 
request of the powers that President Wilson define 
the boundaries of Armenia would still be a piece of 
clever but insincere diplomacy, for France claims a 
mandate over provinces admittedly essential to a 
vigorous Armenian state. Lloyd George piously 
tells the House of Commons how great are the bur- 
dens of France, Italy, and England “ in the civiliz- 
ing of these vast areas ” — Mesopotamia, Cilicia, 
etc. They cannot aid the Armenians, who must 
look to America, a country which as yet has done 
nothing for the protection " of these poor Christian 
populations.” Nothing, that is but try — not as gen- 
erously as she ought — to feed them while the Brit- 
ish went prospecting for oil. Britain backed Denikin, 
Britain today garrisons Constantinople and Eatoum 
and polices Mesopotamia. But she has no help to 
spare for Armenia. The reason is plain. Armenia 
proper has as yet no oil wells. Her neighbors have 
territories flowing with oil. So the great powers 
give sympathy to Armenia and protection to petro- 
leum. Will not this always be the case so long as 
capitalistic imperialism endures? No American 
mandate can save an attenuated Armenia from in- 
trigue. Nevertheless to all the Near East we can 
give help through etiucation, food and moral pres- 
sure which perhaps the Turkish nationalists — en- 
lightened enough to have appointed a woman min- 
ister of education — wdll not reject. 

The Meacan Army Stage* a Revolution 
'^HE anti-Carranza revolution which began in 
Sonora has won an easy victory. The victors 
claim Carranza meant to secure by fair means or 
foul the election of Senor Bonillas, former Ambas- 


sador to the United States, as his successor. He 
would then remain the power behind the throne. 
Partisans of General Obergon were therefore re- 
luctantly compelled to resort to a revolution in order 
to assure themselves of a fair election! So much 
for the claim. Actually, the revolution seems to 
have been an army affair. Carranza was a civilian 
and a martinet, unpopular with the soldiers, who 
adored Obregon. The Carranza government hatl 
made headway and accomplished real reforms, but 
Carranza himself was not a popular hero, and he 
had not sufficiently bettered the lot of the peons 
to win their warm loyalty. So he fell a victim to 
the army. General Obregon, the real leader of the 
revolution, is pretty sure to be elected president. 
The provisional government under de la Huerta 
win see to that. American oil and other financial 
interests favor Obregon both as more conservative 
and more amenable than Carranza. Besides, they 
may be able to name the terms on which the L'nited 
States will recognize him. It is doubtful, however, 
whether any President can long keep the support 
of both the Mexicans and the oil magnates. The 
fight against intervention will still be with us. 
There is comfort in the fact that the issue is not 
yet acute. There is still time to educate the people 
in the danger of making Mexico safe for the oil 
interests and the possibility of extending her genu- 
ine help. 

Poland’* lnexcu*able War 

A bout the end of March the Poles and Rus- 
sians seemed to be in a fair way of beginning 
peace negotiations. Polish forces were barely hold- 
ing their own in desultory warfare. The Allies 
were discouraging the extreme Polish claims. To- 
day the Polish armies aided by those Ukranians 
who are still loyal to General Petlura are at the 
gates of Kiev and seek to win Odessa. The Polish 
attack came at the time when the Soviet govern- 
ment had demobilized some of its forces or turned 
them into " work armies.” Other troops were busy 
capturing the oil fields around Baku. Trotzky kept 
them on that job even after the Polish drive began. 
Perhaps he wanted oil more than territory ; perhaps 
he did not worry too much about the Ukraine. The 
Poles may not prove more popular with the inhab- 
itants than the Germans, and however brave and 
well trained their troops, their resources are 
scarcely adequate to a long war with Russia. In 
short, the Polish advance is sensational but hardly 
likely to be more enduring than some of the suc- 
cesses of Yudenitch or Denikin. 

But whatever the final result the sad fact stands 
out that more lives are lost in an utterly inexcusable 
war of oppression. According to Mr. H. P. Davi- 
son, of the .\merican Red Cross, Poland and the 
Ukraine alike are ravaged with typhus and threat- 
ened with starvation. What madness adds war 
to these plagues? The answers are various. “ Po- 
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Und has a big army which she does not dare to 
demobilize, as there is no work to give to ex- 
soldiers," writes Walter Duranty, correspondent of 
the New York Times. Then there is the incor- 
rigible imperialism of the upper-class Poles, their 
desire to secure possession of Blast Galician oil 
wells, and for a port (Odessa) on the Black Sea. 
Back of Poland is France furnishing arms, muni- 
tions, officers to her ally in the hope of getting a 
kind of claim on the wheat of the Ukraine, which 
in happier times was the granary of Europte. Polish 
occupation of Odessa might also make Rumanian 
wheat, of which there is believed still to be a store, 
more available to her French ally. Francs are 
worth more in the Ukraine or Rumania than in 
Canada, the United States, or Argentine. 

Cant or Food 

T his Polish adventure concerns us more 
nearly than we may think. The administra- 
tion which waged unauthorized war in North Rus- 
sia is aiding the Poles. Our War Department has 
“ sold " enormous quantities of war material. The 
Polish Government pays in bonds which are at 
present worthless. No wonder the London Nation, 
April 10, comments bitterly : " Thus America, which 
will do nothing to help the peaceful part of Europe 
in its economic trials, decides to back Poland in a 
Russian war much as we backed Denikin. Polish 
propaganda has evidently made the most of the 
ingenuous material of American public opinion. And 
yet the Polish ‘ peace ’ terms are by far the most 
predatory in the recent records of Europe.” Still 
more amazing is an Associated Press despatch on 
April 15th which relates that "American airmen" 
cooperating with the Poles bombed the Bolsheviki. 
Whence came these airmen? Are they merely 
Americans who have volunteered in this Polish 
army, or are they nominally in our service? The 
business of Americans in Europe today ought to 
be to fight typhus and starvation and nothing else. 
In that fight we have some heroes. Would that 
there were more and that they were more gener- 
ously supported in this hour of tragic need. There 
is still time to bring pressure on Congress to secure 
an appropriation for the relief of Europe's hunger. 
Our motto might well be millions for food, not one 
cent for militarism. 

The Task of the Socialitt Party 

T O a later convention of one of the conservative 
parties will fall the task of nominating the 
next President of the United States ; but to none 
can fall the honor of nominating a braver, truer 
man than that " saint in prison garb,” the Socialist 
leader, Eugene V. Debs. The convention which 
nominated him was a practical body rather sus- 
picious of phrases. It thought it saw a chance for 
a big Socialist vote, and it tried “ to talk American " 
to American workers. Indeed, to some of its critics 


it seemed too politically minded, while to others it 
was outrageously conservative I It repeatedly re- 
fused to tie itself to the Russian formula, " the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat through the power of the 
soviet,” though it endorsed a qualified affiliation with 
the Moscow Third International. Nevertheless, the 
nomination of Debs and the proceedings of the con- 
vention as a whole made it plain that the Socialist 
party lias not forgotten that its purpose is not pri- 
marily the achieving of certain immediate political 
results but the education of the American working 
classes (i) in genuine internationalism and (2) 
in a consciousness that the way of escape both from 
war and oppression is not in this particular reform 
or that, but in the thorough-going — that is, revolu- 
tionary — transformation of our present economic 
system. It is a transformation which the Socialists 
desire to achieve by peaceful means. 

A Forward-Looking FarmerF Organitation 

JfpLEASE don’t send me The World Touor- 
X ROW any longer. I was bom a Democrat and 
I mean to die one.” This interesting sentence from 
a letter we have received is characteristic of a large 
though fortunately diminishing class of Americans. 
It has been particularly true that the farmers were 
conservative and stuck to the party of their fathers. 
That is why the Nonpartisan League movement 
has been so hopeful a sign. Recently the National 
Board of Farm Organizations has taken significant 
action. It is trying to arrange for a conference and 
affiliation with the well organized farmers of Can- 
ada, and has adopted a program which it intends 
to present to both the political parties. The pro- 
gram demands, among other things, the right of 
collective bargaining, conservation of forests, elim- 
ination of middlemen, legislation against great hold- 
ings of land, federal control of the packing industry, 
elastic credits for farmers, no universal military 
training. This action is enormously hopeful. No 
industry is as important as the feeding of mankind, 
and the outlook for sufficient food production has 
been dark. 

The Underpaid Pott man 

I N several states an aroused public opinion has 
forced legislatures to raise the salaries of teach- 
ers ; the same potent force has at last secured from 
Congress a Civil Service retirement bill which makes 
some provision for the old age of the underpaid em- 
ployees of the federal government. The next step 
is to give the postal employees a fair deal and save 
the system from further demoralization. More ef- 
fective as an illustration of their need than figures 
as to wages and resignations is the story of one com- 
petent carrier of whom we have heard. In order to 
support his family he is obliged to eke out his gov- 
ernment salary by working in an express company 
office every night after the day’s work is done. The 
situation requires prompt action by Congress. 
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Can a Christian Be Neutral? 

By NORMAN THOMAS 


I N a recent thoughtful pamphlet Richard Rob- 
erts thus interprets Christian ethics : “ The 
ethically Right is that which creates, deepens, 
expands fellowship and restores it when it is broken. 
The ethically wrong is that which denies and hin- 
ders fellowship. . . . Our common life today is 
ordered, and Justice is administered on the basis of 
a doctrine of individual rights that are always poten- 
tially in conflict. The ultimate Right as Jesus saw 
and taught it was based on a doctrine of human 
interests that are always in fact identical. The 
Christian ethic is essentially the practise of self- 
identification with the other man — what the New 
Testament calls Iotc." 

Mr. Roberts’ statement will probably be ap- 
plauded by most thoughtful folk today whether or 
not they call themselves Christian. It is only on a ba- 
sis of a faith in an identity of human interest which 
can be realized in life that modem man can be saved 
from cynicism or despair. The war has shown us 
the recurring catastrophes to which conflict of inter- 
ests leads. 

The Age-Old Yeaening 

Throughout the long years men have sought some 
principle on which to build an enduring civilization. 
They have not found it in the conception of a world 
state or a world church, in the unifying influence 
of trade, or in any form of imperialism, ancient or 
modem, political or economic. They must turn to 
Jesus’ principle of brotherhood. Does not the very 
desperateness of our present situation commend the 
necessity of forgiveness and the restoration of com- 
radeship, and plead with the voices of millions of 
our dead for a new faith in the solidarity of those 
who share together the mystery and dignity of 
God’s gift of life? 

Scientifically there is nothing impossible about the 
practical attainment of fellowship. The Greeks be- 
lieved that civilization had to rest on slavery, for 
unless some men toiled other men could not be free 
to think, to plan, and to create. We live in an age 
when machinery may be our slave. There is science 
and skill enough to feed, clothe, and house the whole 
world in comfort on the basis of an average work- 
ing day certainly less than eight hours in duration. 
As never before mankind is victor in the stmggle for 
mastery over physical forces. 

But we have won this potential freedom at the 
terrible cost of becoming slaves to the very ma- 
chinery that ought to emancipate us. As Bergson 
reminded us in the early days of the war, the body 
of mankind has outgrown its soul. The creative 
instinct, the artistic sense have somehow been 


crashed by the juggernaut of machine production. 
The modem workman is more of a cog in the ma- 
chine than the artisan of the Middle Ages. And he 
has not yet succeeded in winning compensation for 
the mechanical nature of bis toil in enlarged leisure. 

Debtor to Oue Brother 

More serious, however, than this aspect of man’s 
relations to machinery is his ethical plight. Every 
one of us takes toll day by day of the labor of his 
fellows all over the world. We are debtor to our 
brotlier though he be an unknown blackman who 
gathers rubber for us in the jungles of Africa; and 
we requite that debt by placing upon him a burden 
grievous to bear. Our modem life depends for its 
riches upon the labor and the resources of the whole 
earth, yet we have organized our economic theory 
upon the basis not of cooperation but of competition. 
We are caught in a trap wherein to try to fulfill the 
golden rule outside the narrow limits of one’s fam- 
ily and friends seems almost to invite destruction. 
In an older day a whole tribe might starve, but while 
the tribe had food the children of the tribe were fed. 
But in our day of machinery millions and millions 
of children go naked and hungry. The reason is 
plain. We have sanctified special privilege; we do 
not produce goods for use but for profit, and profit 
depends upon scarcity. Occasionally a strike re- 
minds us of our dependence upon one another and 
we cry out against the laborer who does not mine 
the coal or keep the trains running. But how can 
we blame him? Capital also strikes over and over 
when the profits that feed it fail. Even the farmer 
is leaving the land because his arduous toil brings 
so little profit. However he may resent the strike of 
the coal miners or railway men he also is compelled 
to restrict production either by unorganized or or- 
ganized action. Milk strikes, for instance, are by 
no means an unknown recourse of the dairymen 
who find themselves the victims of the distributor. 
Behind all these manifestations of discontent and 
social maladjustment lies entrenched privilege which 
in its various forms has made the political state its 
tool. And the state claims an intensity of devotion 
and a blindness of faith never sought by any eccle- 
siastical body. It marshals its millions for insensate 
war and tortures and slays its hundreds of thou- 
sands of sacrificial victims with worse than savage 
cruelty. 

It is no wonder that some men are looking back 
to bygone centuries as to a golden age. The wistful 
backward look of Ralph Adams Cram’s Walled 
Towns has a real significance for our generation de- 
spite its obvious limitations and errors in judgment. 
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The author seems utterly to fail to realize, for in- 
stance, how powerless would be his islands of peace 
and beauty to withstand the engulfing floods of inter- 
national war. But making all allowances for the 
enchantment that distance has lent to Mr. Cram's 
view of medizvalism, it is true that the artisan in 
his guild or the peasant on his land might go down 
to his grave with a conscience freer from reproach 
of injury — voluntary or involuntary — to his neigh- 
bor than is possible to any of us whose daily life is 
bound up with the coercions of the present system. 
And the cathedrals these guildsmen built and the 
joy of life they express are proof that the yoke of 
the church was easier and its burden lighter than 
the yoke of the modem capitalist state. 

We cannot return to bygone ages. If we could 
we should not find them wholly good. Neither can 
we solve our problem by a revival of asceticism, 
though always we must remember that a man's life 
consisteth not in the abundance of his possessions. 
Our one hope is in the cooperative social control 
of natural resources and machinery with the stead- 
fast purpose to " make the human spirit at home in 
the material world.” Leadership there must be and 
control, but leadership and control must rest on con- 
sent, not upon force, upon ability and understanding, 
not upon the chance ownership of property or in- 
herited privilege. In short, the first task of spiritual 
ethics as of rational economics is a collective eman- 
cipation of men which cannot be achieved under our 
present competitive capitalistic social system. 

Laboe Moves Toward the Christian Ideal 

The one force actively, though often blindly, 
working to that end is labor. Therefore it seems 
to us that the logjc of the Christian ethic compels 
men of good will in every walk of life to cooperate 
in the emancipation of labor. For some men that 
may involve a generous renunciation of immediate 
personal interests. The Christian cannot be neutral. 
To say that " the church ideally takes no side in the 
conflict between capital and labor ; it is a moral ar- 
biter standing for eternal principles of right,” may 
sound well but is essentially fallacious. It is precisely 
the right as Mr. Roberts defines right which the 
present capitalistic system denies. We cannot in a 
world of stem reality preach a sentimental fellow- 
ship unless we desire the abolition of a system which 
divides men into inevitably antagonistic classes, and 
fans the fires of race hatr^. Of course labor is not 
always wise in its groping toward a new world. It, 
too, has been infected by racial and nationalistic 
antagonisms and by the philosophy of profit-seeking. 
Yet with all the jealousies which divide the labor 
movement the very conditions under which the 
wage laborer lives ^ve kept him truer to the prin- 
ciple of comradeship than is the average member 
of the middle class. Here, for instance, is a small 
silk shop. Dull days came in the industry. The 
boss could no longer keep his whole force, so he 
made careful selection among the men who seemed 


to him most docile and told the others they were 
dismissed. The shop struck. The workers were 
not unreasonable. They did not expect the indi- 
vidual boss to make work when there was none ; but 
they proposed that what work there was should be 
divided among all the laborers. Finally in this par- 
ticular case they reached this agreement: Two- 
thirds of the men were taken back, the individuals 
chosen being determined in conference between the 
boss and the union, and these individuals shared pro- 
portionately with their comrades who could get no 
work. There was some friction but the plan 
worked. Still more striking evidence of real com- 
radeship is to be found in the great garment work- 
ers' union, where " pro-rating work ” among all the 
workers is an accepted custom in dull times. Is not 
this spirit more hopeful in the building of the new 
social order than anything to be found among other 
classes? The tremendous significance of the Rus- 
sian experiment is, of course, the spiritual effort 
to put this spirit of cooperation into the tasks of 
production. We do not mean that workers are finer 
clay, but only that the bondage of the present sys- 
ter has perhaps left worse scars on the souls of the 
successful than upon the toilers. The difificulties 
that are ahead require all the wisdom, the courage, 
and the hopefulness men and women of good will 
may bring to bear. Our problem is one of produc- 
tion and distribution: it concerns man as consumer 
as truly as producer; it requires new motives and 
principles in education as well as in industry. But 
we must not let the perplexities of the situation 
make us mere lookers-on in Venice, spectators of the 
struggle in whose result is bound up the salvation of 
all our lives. Humanity's business requires haste. 
We cannot afford to wait until capitalistic imperial- 
ism brings us to its inevitable end — another war. 
We have come to a time when we cannot console 
ourselves with a little reform here and a little there. 
We must reaffirm the old Christian faith in the pos- 
sibility and necessity of conversion. Social con- 
version means nothing short of a revolution in men's 
attitude to life and in their organization of their 
common affairs. 

Our Personal Task 

We are justified in working for the speedy ful- 
filment of our hopes. It is no part of God's desire, 
no predetermined necessity of fate that for further 
generations the beautiful and gracious things of 
life should be trampled out : 

" On a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 

Holding this faith, it is the task of The World 
Tomorrow to bring to light those things which are 
systematically withheld from the eyes of the people. 
It is our task to expose hypocrisy, to warn against 
the danger that ideals be dissipated in sentiment, 
to plead the cause of the oppressed and the friend- 
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less. It is not always pleasant thus to strive to 
speak the truth or to suggest the application to cur- 
rent lives of principles whose beauty is easily ac- 
cepted in the study. No one can do it infallibly ; he 
who tries must guard his soul against bitterness; 
yet the effort must be made. And with that effort 
should go an eager search for every evidence of 
that reasonableness, that capacity for wise and self- 
forgetful service of the common good, which is the 


hope of the future and the glory of humankind. 

To some of our readers our emphasis upon cer- 
tain stern realities of life seems pessimistic. It is 
not. True pessimism is to believe that life is not 
worth while. We who believe that the divine fire 
is inextinguishable, are inspired by that faith to 
appeal continually to men to see what perils beset 
their path and to beg them to turn to the road that 
leads to comradeship and peace. 


The Balkan Tangle 

By R. R MARKHAM 


W HEN Nature created Europe she put her 
best material into the southeast comer. 
To other parts she gave deserts, swamps, 
excessive snows, fogs, and floods, but to the Balkan 
Peninsula an ideal climate, five seas, one of her 
greatest rivers, broad fields, and rich mines. As 
soon as man arrived, however, he turned this fa- 
vored spot into a valley of the shadow of death. 
All the great conquerors of old left their red traces 
of fire and blood on the peninsula, while ruthless 
hordes of Greeks and savages, Huns and Slavs, Ro- 
mans and Crusaders pillaged, ravaged, and killed 
the Balkan peoples. Men built houses for strangers 
to live in, pressed out wine for aliens to drink, 
ground flour for enemies to eat, and married wives 
for invaders to outrage. 

As a result of all these invasions the most pic- 
turesque corner of Europe came to be inhabited by 
Bulgarians, Greeks, Serbs, Rumanians, Monte- 
negrins, and Albanians. These peoples very often 
found their interests or aspirations conflicting, and 
because of mutual wrongs oft inflicted they covered 
their land with the devastating fury of race hatred. 
But all these hates were swallowed up in the four- 
teenth century by the wild flood of Turkish con- 
quest which swept through Greece, across the Bal- 
kan mountains and over the Danube to the gates of 
Vienna and the plains of Poland and Russia. For 
almost five hundred years the Balkan peoples lay 
submerged in this sea. Fifteen generations of their 
sons fought in the armies of their oppressors. Fif- 
teen generations of their daughters languished in 
the harems of their oppressors. Mental activity was 
stifled. Progress was smothered. 

But at last the peoples living on the edge of this 
darkness saw a great light. The fire kindled in 
Paris, when oppressed Frenchmen struggled to 
throw ofl the despotic yoke of emperors and nobles, 
was reflected in Belgrade, and the Serbians plunged 
into a series of fierce glorious revolts to free them- 
selves from Turkish tyranny. Greece later joined 
the conflict and by means of Russia’s help gained a 
degree of freedom. Just before our Civil War Ru- 
mania's turn came, and about twenty years later 
Russia completed her liberating task in the Balkans 


by freeing the Bulgarians and driving the Turks 
back to Constantinople. 

Russia’s treaty with Turkey signed at San Stefano 
in 1878 promised a large degree of freedom, racial 
unity, prosperity, and international cooperation to 
the peoples of the Balkans. This treaty not only 
excluded the Turk from most of his European pos- 
sessions but it also made the boundaries between 
the Balkan peoples correspond, in the main, to 
racial composition and sentiments of national alle- 
giance. 

But a European Peace Conference intervened 
and the last chapter in Balkan history began, a chap- 
ter which is not yet concluded and in which the 
great world war is an episode. England feared that 
the large and unified Bulgaria which Russia had 
just created might become Russia’s " trans-Danu- 
bian province ” and thus enable the great Slav em- 
pire to become the predominating power in the Bal- 
kans. Austria naturally sympathized with this view. 
So the diplomats of Europe gathered together at 
Berlin, revised the Russo-Turkish treaty, restored 
the Turks to Europe, and cut Bulgaria up into three 
parts, two of which, Eastern Rumelia and Mace- 
donia, they again subjected to the horrors of Turk- 
ish misrule. Seven years later Eastern Rumelia 
joined itself to Bulgaria, and only Macedonia was 
left in darkness, doomed like Cain of old to languish 
outside the society of fortunate peoples. 

The Struggle for Maceookia 

From 1878 to 1920 Macedonia has been the stage 
of a terrible international tragedy. Most of the 
people there are Bulgarians, many are Greeks, a 
large number are Turks, and a few are Rumanians. 
Almost none are Serbians. For forty years all these 
races have been fighting among themselves for con- 
trol of this unfortunate district. The acquisition of 
Macedonia has been the aim of the foreign policy of 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Serbia. And these racial 
rivalries cherished by the smaller Balkan powers 
have been sedulously and unscrupulously fostered 
by one or another of the greater powers for their 
own selfish ends. Austria and the Central Powers 
wished to dominate the Balkans that they might get 
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possession of Salonica, one of the best harbors of 
the Mediterranean, and also control the road 
through Constantinople from Berlin to Bagdad. 
Russia, on the other hand, aspired to dominate the 
Balkans that she might control Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles and thus secure an ice-free entrance 
into the western world, a thing of which she was 
and is in desperate need. Macedonia became the 
victim of this unrestrained selfishness on the part of 
her neighbors, great and small. Her mountains 
were filled with armed bands ; her roads patroled by 
kidnappers ; her villages burned ; houses plundered ; 
banks blown up ; homes violated. Insurrections, 
revolts, suspicions, arrests, fear, and race hatred 
turned Macedonia into a hell, where every man was 
a wolf to his neighbor. 

In 1912 a miracle occurred. Greeks, Bulgarians, 
and Serbians ceased killing each other and joined 
hands in a war of liberation against the common 
oppressor of all. But the miracle w:ts of short dura- 
tion. After the little powers overwhelmingly de- 
feated the Turks, Serbia, supported by Greece, re- 
fused to abide by a formal written agreement, made 
before the war, as to the disposition of Macedonia. 
After a long period of fruitless negotiations, the 
Bulgarian king without the knowledge of his gov- 
ernment ordered his armies to attack the Serbs and 
Greeks all along the line. 

When the Bulgarian prime minister learned of 
this treachery on the following morning, he ordered 
the Bulgarian armies to return to their former posi- 
tions and telegraphed to the Russian Czar to inter- 
vene. But it was too late. Greece and Serbia 
refused all arbitration. The passions of impatient 
armies were aroused. Bulgaria paid for the treach- 
erous folly of her king. Pressed back by Serbia, 
Greece, Turkey, and Rumania she was forced to sue 
for peace, which was concluded in Bucharest. Ser- 
bia and Greece received most of Macedonia, while 
Rumania helped herself to three thousand miles of 
excellent Bulgarian wheat fields and three hundred 
thousand Bulgarian citizens in Dobrudja. The 
treaty of Berlin was superseded by the still more 
pernicious Treaty of Bucharest, where more than 
a million Bulgarians passed under the sovereignty 
of their most bitter enemies. For her enormous 
efforts in the war of liberation, Bulgaria received 
little more than an outlet into the Aegean Sea. 

Bulgaria Throws Her Dice and Loses 

Two years passed. The Bulgarians in Macedonia 
and Dobrudja suffered persecutions and endured 
oppressions which surpassed all the coercive acts 
inflicted by the Germans in Alsace-Lorraine. The 
great powers, engaged in mortal combat, sought 
Bulgaria’s aid. Because of her control over the 
railroad from Berlin to Constantinople, Bulgaria 
was in a position to render a great service. Her 
conditions were known to the world and were not 
unreasonable. Nothing was hid. There was little 
bargaining, no deception, no dissimulation. What 


Bulgaria demanded was the complete “ liberty and 
union ” of which she had dreamed and for which 
she had fought during many decades. The Entente 
would not grant this unification. Bulgaria could 
not fight to perpetuate the oppression of her own 
people. 

Germany started her drive to clear the track to 
Constantinople. Bulgaria had to decide for one 
side or the other. She took the side of the enemy 
of her enemy, and became the enemy of the powers 
who became our associates. 

Bulgaria lost. She paid for her mistake when 
peace was signed at Neuilly last November. She 
was forced to give Serbia two small districts on her 
western border inhabited exclusively by Bulgarians, 
and a part of the small section of Macedonia which 
she received after the war with Turkey. She was 
also deprived of her outlet to the Aegean Sea. Bul- 
garia now has a population of four and a half mil- 
lions and a territory as large as the state of Indiana. 
On every comer she has an Alsace-Lorraine to 
recover. 

All her neighbors have received enormous acquisi- 
tions in population and territory. At last all the 
Balkan peoples, save the Bulgarians and Albanians, 
have attained their national unification. Greece has 
increased in population from less than three millions 
in 1910 to six or perhaps eight millions. Her terri- 
tory has doubled, making her larger than Pennsyl- 
vania. Rumania’s population of seven millions has 
doubled as has the size of her territory. She is now 
almost as large as Colorado, almost twice as large 
as Pennsylvania. In 1910 Belgrade was the capital 
of a little state much smaller than West Virginia 
and with a population less than three millions. At 
present Belgrade is the capital of a new state of 
united Serbs, known as Jugo-Slavia, which has a 
population of twelve millions and an area much 
more than three times as large as West Virginia, 

After-War Chaos in the Balkans 

This sudden and enormous expansion of the three 
largest Balkan states and the partial dismember- 
ment of the fourth has created a very dangerous 
situation in Southeast Europe. Greece, the financial 
condition of which has been unstable for many 
years, has a host of implacable enemies within her 
borders and is faced by a group of relentless ene- 
mies without. The enmity of Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Albania is absolutely certain while Italy’s friend- 
ship is most uncertain. Rumania is in an equally 
perilous position. Her people are among the most 
illiterate in Europe. Her fertile lands are not equi- 
tably divided. Her treatment of subject races and 
lesser religions is a relic of the days of the Russian 
Czar. Her intolerance toward socialists is matched 
only by that of the State of New York. Her army 
is the poorest in the Balkans. In spite of her wealth 
and size Rumania is a very unstable element in an 
unstable situation. 

Jugo-Slavia finds herself in an especially critical 
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position. This new state, brought full grown into 
being, with a population of simple people ignorant, 
inexperienced, and largely illiterate, embraces diver- 
gent and even conflicting racial, religious, and politi- 
cal elements. After seven years, of war she faces 
many very urgent and extremely difficult internal 
problems. From the day of her creation until now 
she has had no really stable ministry. Cabinet after 
cabinet has fallen. The value of her money is de- 
preciating. Various sections of the people do not 
agree as to the form of the future government. 
Various groups are in disagreement as to the di- 
vision of the large estates taken over from Austria- 
Hungary. Many of her railroads, roads, and public 
buildings are in ruins. For four years many of her 
children have not been in school. Half a million of 
her men are dead. The land is full of orphans, 
sick, blind, and maimed and there are no hospitals 
or homes for them. 

Jugo-Slavia must build up anew her whole eco- 
nomic, political, and social structure. All efforts 
must be given to national unification and recon- 
struction. And this is precisely the supreme task 
of all the Balkan states. For this, peace is essential. 
Without tranquility and harmony in the Balkans 
the peoples cannot bind up their wounds. The Bal- 
kan states must come to an understanding. 

The Sufbeue Necessity — Peace 

Fortunately Bulgaria is controlled at the present 
moment by a radical agricultural party, which has 
always advocated a union of the Balkan states, a 
Balkan Confederation. Since coming into power in 
October, the Bulgarian prime minister, Mr. Stam- 


boliisky, has worked incessantly toward that end. 
He offers peace and amity to all his neighbors. He 
is endeavoring to secure for Bulgaria a place in a 
Balkan Union, in which all races whether in the 
majority or minority shall be treated with complete 
justice and equity. If the various Balkan states do 
not come to an understanding with Bulgaria they 
themselves will suffer for their blunder. 

The Balkan Peninsula is a delightful place to live 
in. It affords everything that men like to eat, drink, 
smoke, or look at. The people, moreover, in most 
respects are unusually promising. Eighty-five per 
cent, of them are farmers. They are sober, in- 
dustrious, chaste, frugal. In some of the states 
most of the young men are literate. For example, 
in 1917 only five per cent, of the Bulgarian recruits 
were unable to read and write. The Balkan peoples 
have excellent schools, sing beautiful songs, write 
the best of novels. Their doctors are efficient, their 
engineers skilled. The distribution of land, for the 
most part, is fair. The forms of government are 
democratic in the extreme. All amusements are 
wholesome. Poverty is rare. Slums do not exist. 

Nature has provided all the human and physical 
elements necessary to make the Balkan Peninsula 
one of the most prosperous, beautiful, and well-kept 
spots on earth. Only one thing has made the Bal- 
kans a synonym for backwardness, darkness, and 
death. That is war. Just one thing is supremely 
necessary. That is peace. 

If the Balkan states refuse to accept Bulgaria’s 
appeals for understanding, reconciliation, and alli- 
ance they will rekindle the fires which smoulder 
in the fastnesses of the Balkan mountains. 


The Strike 

A Symposium 


Last month we printed two open letters from 
Henry J. Cadbury and Norman Thomas on the 
ethics of the strike. Here the discussion is con- 
tinued by a number of contributors. Under the 
heading " Open for Discussion " we also publish a 
number of letters from our readers on the question 
of the strike. 

A Better Way 

The V:ew of John Haynes Holmes 

O WING to illness it is impossible for Dr. Holmes 
to contribute to the strike symposium. He 
has, however, authorized this summary of his posi- 
tion from his new book. Is Violence the fVay Out? * 
which we present with some diffidence, knowing 
that no summary can really be adequate. 

Dr. Holmes’ book as a whole is “ an attempt to 
apply to the perilous industrial situation of our time 
the doctrine of non-resistance." He makes it clear 
that he is distinctly on the side of labor, whose cause 
is the cause of human emancipation and of peace. 


He states the provocation labor has had and the re- 
straint the workers have shown. Nevertheless, he 
argues against the strike in its modem form. 

“ In the beginning the strike was a spontaneous 
revolt of tortured men ’’ — an act of martyrdom on 
the part of men willing " to suffer and die rather 
than continue longer the bondslaves of oppression.” 
Later it became an organized form of revolt, but 
was still an act of martyrdom. “ Now, in our time, 
has come the transformation of the strike from an 
act of martyrdom to an act of war. The strike 
today is not passive resistance to. but aggressive at- 
tack upon, injustice. It is revolt in terms not of 
suffering, but of battle and conquest. The strikers 
are now an army, organized for warfare against 
those who hold them in subjection. Which means 
that at the bottom of the strike today is the prin- 
ciple of coercion — coercion of the worker to join 
the union and the strike, coercion of the employer 
to yield to an ultimatum of terms; coercion of the 
whole body of citizenship to the support of labor at 
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the cost of indescribable misery and social peril! 
Coercion, of course, is force, and therefore do we 
see the strike, originally a method of peaceful protest 
and agitation used in the spirit of martyrdom, de- 
veloping into a weapon of violence used in the spirit 
and to the ends of war.” 

The strike thus defined is first of all unnecessary. 
“ Nothing in this world is necessary but that which 
is right, nor yet can it be conceded that good ends 
can be used to justify bad means.” Even from a 
pragmatic standpoint the strike is unnecessary in a 
spiritual universe inhabited by men sensitive to the 
influence of spiritual forces. The real triumph is 
always a triumph of ideas, and it is voluntary suf- 
fering which opens " the mind of the enemy to the 
truth of the idea " for which one suffers. 

The strike is not only unnecessary but dangerous 
because it at once shifts the issue from the justice 
of labor’s cause to the right and wrong of violence. 
This contention is illustrated by the history of recent 
strikes, in particular the miners’ strike in 1919. 
” Suppose now when their demands were refused 
that these miners had resorted not to the method of 
violence, but of martyrdom . . . suppose that 
they had used the $15,000,000 in their war chest 
which was lost to them at the beginning of the strike 
by the government injunction to inform the Amer- 
ican people of their action and to educate them on 
the question of operatives’ wages and operators’ 
profits.” Would not the result have been a victory 
more sweeping and enduring than otherwise was 
possible ? 

The ideal solution for our present industrial sit- 
uation is in an act of renunciation on the part of 
capital and of generosity on the part of labor. 
Granting that no such ideal solution is immediately 
probable, still there is a “ better way." This better 
way includes: (i) The establishment of industrial 
courts to hear disputes on wages and hours. " Cap- 
ital would have to concede the closed shop and the 
right of collective bargaining . . . labor on the 
other hand would have to concede its right to 
strike.” Such courts would of course settle only 
" merely temporary and superficial questions,” and 
there is always the danger that they would “ fall 
into the hands of capital just as many of our civil 
courts have done.” (2) Courts therefore must be 
supplemented by a second more fundamental 
method, namely, the organization of a labor party. 
“ The Nonpartisan League has shown us the way 
in the state of North Dakota.” If, for example, the 
laborers of Pennsylvania “ had sought solidarity at 
the ballot box ” instead of “ solidarity in the strike ” 
as did the farmers in North Dakota, “ the greatest 
industrial center in America would have been re- 
deemed from the rule of capitalism.” And what is 
true of Pennsylvania is of course true of the nation. 
(3) Most fundamental of all substitutes for the 
strike is the Cooperative Movement, whose success 
has already been so great in Europe. " The essen- 
tially permanent success in the great constructive 


task of building the new state that is to come can be 
won as it is being won by industrial cooperation. 
. . . Let labor put by its strikes and seek as its 
most effective work the building of that independent 
cooperative state which will enable it even now to 
avoid the trammels of capitalistic tyranny. And lo, 
like the shell which withers when true life has 
broken forth, our present system will disappear, 
and humanity at last be free.” 

The Worker Must Not Surrender the 
Right to Strike 

By Jaues H. Maukee 

T he workers can never afford to surrender 
their right to strike, whether or not industry 
be run for profit. To do so would eventually mean 
servitude. 

“ Is there a just way to avoid strikes?” Yes, 
there are many ways to avoid strikes. Let the 
employer swallow some of the arrogance and con- 
tempt he too often shows toward the grievances 
of his employees ; establish the policy of collective 
bargaining; pay more attention to his business and 
not pin so much faith on the opinions of his su- 
perintendents and managers ; pay managers and 
superintendents salaries instead of bonuses on 
production and pay-roll, and thus remove the in- 
centive to grind out increased produce with de- 
creased pay. This, to be sure, means that the 
owner or owners must be contented with a rea- 
sonable profit, but it would be a just way to avoid 
strikes. 

“ What limits are to be set to the use of strikes? " 
I don't see how there can be any limits. 

“ Is there any justification for the use of strikes 
for other than questions of immediate improvement 
of working conditions in the industry affected ? ” 
Yes, there are many good reasons. Transferring 
orders and sometimes materials from a striking shop 
to one not on strike is quite a proper cause for the 
workers in the second shop to strike rather than 
“ scab ” on their fellow-workers in the striking 
shop. Again, a company may own or control a 
chain of mills, scattered throughout a dozen or 
more cities. A strike may take place in one of 
them. The company simply locks up the striking 
mill and has its orders filled in the other mills and 
waits until its employees in the striking mill are 
starved into submission. By this action the mill 
owners make fair mills unfair, and the workers 
are justified in striking in every mill the company 
owns or controls. 

.Another illustration is the late steel strike. 
Surely these workers had good cause to strike 
against the eighty-two-hour work-week and twenty- 
four-hour Sunday shift. To break this strike, the 
Steel Companies engaged an army of " sluggers,” 
subsidized the Pittsburgh and other municipal 
police, secured the aid of practically every public 
official from Township Constable and State Police 
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to Governor. Thus do we see how the mill owners, 
in their eagerness to crush their employees, do not 
hesitate to use even the people’s official family and, 
by so doing, take the strike out and away from the 
industry and people directly concerned. Through 
the aid of these public officials, the strikers and 
strike svmpathizers were robbed of their civil 
rights and constitutional guarantees ; they were 
denied free speech and public assemblage ; thou- 
sands were arrested , hundreds were beaten up ; 
and twenty were deliberately murdered. The 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, representing 
more than five hundred thousand organized 
workers, after doing everything possible in a law- 
ful and orderly manner to restore law and order 
in the State, failed ; and finally, as a last resource, 
at a special convention decided to inaugurate a 
State-wide strike. Fortunately, the steel strike 
ended before our plans for tying up the entire State 
were complete. But who among the Liberty-loving, 
red-blooded Americans would dare contend that 
such a strike would not be justifiable? 

To the last question as to whether or not there 
are certain occupations so vitally necessary to the 
public that strikes in them ought to be prohibited, 
let me say : We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the workers, or strikers, are part of this much- 
talked-of public. There can be no occupation so 
vitally necessary to common life that it justifies 
those dependent upon such occupations in neglect- 
ing or permitting to be neglected over-work or 
under-pay of the workers who are so essential to 
their existence. If they do, then they have no 
right to complain or expect special consideration 
when such workers, so vitally necessary, strike in 
order to live or keep ap>ace with other workers. 
The fact that such workers are more necessary 
than others to the common life should not furnish 
an excuse for placing them at a disadvantage by 
denying them rights or privileges that others enjoy. 
Rather, if there is to be any discrimination, it 
should be in favor of such workers whose occupa- 
tions are so vitally necessary to the common life. 

Strikes, like war, will be with us as long as one 
class in society is permitted to feed upon, rob, and 
exploit the other. Strikes, like wars, will never be 
abolished until we remove the cause responsible 
for strikes and wars. 

Every Strike Is Right 

By Upton Sinclair 

I FORGET whether it was Wendell Phillips or 
William Lloyd Garrison who said (I quote from 
memory the second half of the sentence), “ A state 
of slavery is a state of war; its securest peace is but 
a truce.” I would say that no one can think straight 
on the subject of strikes without bearing in mind 
that capitalism is wage slavery, and wage slavery is 
not metaphorically but actually and literally what 
the name implies. Workmen under the profit sys- 


tem are deprived of their fundamental rights as pro- 
ducers. They are deprived of the full value of 
their product and of control of their own destinies 
as workers. They are deprived of access to the 
God-created sources of wealth, which are necessary 
to the existence of every human being. A society 
which deprives men of these fundamental rights is 
an outlaw thing, and cannot come into any court of 
justice to plead. From the point of view of moral- 
ity, every strike is right, every strike is justifiable. 
The only question to be considered about any strike 
is the question of expediency. Is this particular 
strike likely to help or to hinder the workers in their 
efforts to escape from the system of industry for 
private profit? If all the workers in all the vital 
industries of the world could be brought to strike 
tomorrow, and thereby force the immediate social- 
ization of all vital industries, that strike would not 
merely be justifiable, it would be the most beneficent 
event in human history, the one from which all the 
future of mankind would be dated. 

Why Not Eliminate Other Forms of In- 
dustrial Waste First? 

By ROGER W. BABSON 

N obody would be disposed to deny that the 
strike in industry is an exceedingly wasteful 
process. Our newspapers and magazines 
have of late seized upon this universally admitted 
fact and made it the basis for an argument for the 
elimination of strikes. 

To my thinking, the argument is not sound. If 
we are going to start out eliminating waste in our 
industrial and economic life, we should make a 
thorough job of it We should eliminate all the 
waste that we can find and we should make it our 
job to find all the waste there is. 

Now, the waste which is caused by strikes is by 
no means all the waste that is going on in our indus- 
trial life, nor, in my judgment, is it the most serious 
or extensive waste. What I mean is this; The 
organization of our productive industries in this 
country has not proceeded along rational lines. We 
have followed the line of least resistance. We have 
taken advantage of the law of supply and demand 
with its various shifts and transfonnations and 
have gone ahead, each man for himself, considering 
ourselves fortunate if we made out personally to 
get ahead by the process. This method of doing 
things is absolutely American. In fact, it is one- 
hundred per cent. Americanism. At the same time, 
it is entirely irrational. 

Furthermore, the whole industrial situation is at 
present in a state of war. There is no cooperation 
between employer and employee for the prime pur- 
pose of production. There is no application of the 
principles of scientific management to the problem 
of production. 

Last of all, the dominant thought in our whole 
industrial machinery is not how can we produce 
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the most, but how can we profit the most. I f a man 
sees that he can make the same profit turning out 
half the capacity of his plant that he can by produc- 
ing at full capacity, his natural instinct is to do the 
least work possible in order to make the greatest 
amount of money. 

It is not appropriate, therefore, in my judgment, 
for us to undertake to eliminate the strike upon the 
argument of wastefulness until we are prepared to 
go the whole figure and eliminate waste wherever it 
it is found. 

There is, of course, another side to the question. 
There. is a certain class of strikes which are a death- 
blow Jo our community life. These are strikes upon 
public utilities and upon the commodities which are 
used in daily consumption. These strikes should 
not occur. It is one thing, however, to say this. It 
is anc^er thing to devise machinery to take care of 
the issues which cause strikes in these industries. 
Until we have devised such machinery it is idle for 
us to talk about eliminating the strike, even in this 
kind of business. 

Furthermore, in all industries, whether of the so- 
called essential kind or not, it has still to be recog- 
nized that the strike is labor’s one last-resort 
weapon. Under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States this weapon is recog- 
nized as labor's legitimate means of defense. Again 
and again commissions of inquiry have investigated 
this industrial problem and have pointed out to us 
what -we should do. The latest case of this kind is 
that of the President’s Commission which has just 
reported. Fundamentally all of these reports arc 
alike. Fundamentally also the American public is 
unwilling to accept them, and no sooner is one of 
these reports submitted than we find somebody, like 
Senator Kenyon, moving that another body be ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject again. 

The proper course for us to take has already been 
plainly charted. It is our duty in the interests of 
American industry to take the positive, construc- 
tive steps which have been urged upon us through- 
out the last decade in order to mend industrial con- 
ditions. Until we reach the point where we can do 
this thing, it is idle for us to discuss the wasteful- 
ness that goes on in industry. 

The Strike a Necessary Compromise 
in a Practical World 

By Evan Thomas 

I N any discussion of the ethics of the strike the 
defender of the moral right to strike will in- 
evitably fall back upon practical arguments. The 
strike is essentially a practical weapon in the hands 
of the workers. As such it plays a most important 
part in the class struggle. It is a weapon involv- 
ing coercion and is a test of power. It is on a 
very different moral plane relatively than war, 
but it involves a serious dissipation of energy and 
when employed on a great scale may bring wide- 


spread suffering and economic waste. No sane 
person will argue the inherent value to society of 
the strike. 

Having made this admission, it is impossible to 
discuss the ethics of the strike on the high plane 
of absolute idealism outlined by Mr. Cadbury. 

The vital question is whether man can actually 
live in society today without recognizing the use 
of coercion in some form or another. Can the 
individual in an industrial world earn a living and 
not compromise the high ideals used in support of 
Mr. Cadbury’s contention that the strike is unethi- 
cal ? Even such thoroughgoing anarchists as Tolstoy 
and Thoreau from the point of view of absolute 
ideals are not free from the charge of compromise 
at some point or another. But one can hardly take 
e.xception to a Thoreau or a Tolstoy objecting to 
the organized strike, for they were actually trying 
to live what they preached, frankly renouncing 
organized machine industry and private property. 

Once one accepts willingly or unwillingly the 
machine industry of today and private property, 
one has accepted coercion to a tremendous extent 
and has thereby made one’s self dependent on prac- 
tical considerations inherent in all organized so- 
ciety, where it is no longer possible to argue moral 
values solely on the high plane of abstract prin- 
ciples and the absolute ideals of the Sermon on 
the .Mount. 

Thus it is that unless one finds it possible to 
be so self-sufficient as to accept the absolute 
anarchistic point of view, not merely in theory, 
but in practical life as well, any discussion as to 
the ethics of the strike must be conducted on the 
plane of what is practical as well as of what is 
ideal. Then indeed the question of what is the 
alternative to the strike may be asked with justice. 
As a conscientious objector in the war, my grounds 
for refusing all forms of service — combatant, non- 
combatant, or alternative — were almost entirely 
idealistic; but in practice my refusal to accept ser- 
vice amounted to a strike, and the more others 
joined in the refusal to serve, the more this refusal 
resembled in every way an organized strike. 

What I am trying to point out is that unless one 
is ready to go the whole way of absolute non- 
resistant anarchy it is not only fair but necessary 
to take practical arguments into consideration in 
forming ethical judgments. The strike is a form 
of coercion. So is all organization and all govern- 
ment known to man. The traffic policeman is of 
practical value to society very largely because he 
can resort to the coercion of organized society. 
All property and especially all rent and interest 
depend on coercion often in its very worst forms. 
Anyone who can see the moral evils involved in 
the strike must be equally honest in seeing the 
far worse evils involved in a capitalistic society; 
and if he would deny the moral right of the one he 
must deny himself the right to use the courts or 
to hold private property under capitalism. 
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A Visit to the Home of Tagore 

By EDMUND B. CHAFFEE 


F our great attractions had drawn us to India: 
the Taj Mahal, that marvel of architecture, the 
Himalaya Mountains with their eternal snows, 
the great missionary enterprise which is playing 
such a vital part in the awakening of India and 
. . . . Rabindra Nath Tagore. 5‘ir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore he is called in the papers; but because 
of certain differences of opinion between himself and 
the British government in regard to the latter’s 
treatment of the people of India he has surrendered 
his knighthood and prefers to be just Dr. Tagore. 

It was a beautiful day in December, a day which 
seemed like a May or June day in New York, with 
balmy breezes and a sun that was neither too hot 
nor too cold; Nature had indeed blessed us with 
a rare day for our pilgrimage to Shanti Niketan, 
the home of the gentle poet-philosopher of India. 
We had arranged a couple of days before with a 
member of his family in Calcutta for an interview 
so that we were graciously met at the railroad 
station of Bolpur about one hundred miles distant 
and driven to his home. 

“ Inner Freedom " the Guiding PRiNaPLE in 
Dr. Tagore’s School 

Immediately on our arrival Dr. Tagore greeted 
us most pleasantly and b^ed us be seated. He 
was clad in the flowing robe of the Bengali with a 
rough woolen shirt underneath and — but why de- 
scribe his clothes? The man’s kindly smile and 
keen eye focused our attention upon his counte- 
nance, and his words soon had us absorbed with 
him in the great problems of India and the world. 
The school which he has been conducting for the 
past twenty years was our first subject of conversa- 
tion, and he told us of the ideals which had guided 
him in this school. The fundamental aim of the 
education given was “ inner freedom ” : to withdraw 
compulsion from the outside and to teach these 
growing boys to realize themselves as individuals. 
Individuality was respected and no effort was made 
to make all alike, to pour all into a common mold. 
For instance, religious instruction was given but 
it was not " foisted ” upon the students. They were 
asked to spend fifteen minutes both morning and 
evening in quiet meditation. “ Of course,” said 
Dr. Tagore, “ I quite realize that good healthy bo 3 rs 
will not do much quiet meditating at first, but the 
suggestion of worship and meditation is there and 
that will gradually have its effect.” In addition to 
this there is a Wednesday evening meeting of a 
religious character. 

In accord with this same principle of " inner 
freedom ” discipline is maintained not by pressure 
from without but by control from within. There 


is a school court, elected by the boys themselves, 
meeting every night to handle the cases requiring 
attention. The punishments given are generally in 
the nature of ostracism ; the offenders are kept away 
from games, public meetings, and, incomprehen- 
sible, as it may seem to the average American school 
boy, from classes ! The boys also are given a voice 
in the management of the school. They meet with 
the teachers and talk over the plans and rules to 
be followed, and the boys can vote as well as the 
teachers, each vote counting one whether it be cast 
by pupil or teacher. Of course this led to some 
strange rules at first, as one cannot expect boys 
from nine to seventeen not to experiment with their 
authority. They reduced the hours of work and 
the requirements of cleanliness, but very soon they 
settled down. They soon saw that such a policy 
was not a benefit to them, that they were the great- 
est losers, that a rule requiring less tidiness and 
Cleanliness led to confusion and uncleanliness for 
themselves, and that the same principle operated in 
the other fields over which they had jurisdiction. 
In the operation of all this plan it has been found 
that corporal punishment is not necessary. We 
asked Dr. Tagore particularly if boys were ever 
beaten in the school as a punishment. His answer 
was most vigorous. “ Never,” he said. 

Tagore not an Absolute Non-Resistant 

From this, of course, it was very easy to pass 
to a subject much discussed during the war. Non- 
resistance. We asked Dr. Tagore if he held the 
position that the taking of human life was always 
wrong. " No,” he replied, “ I find myself unable to 
take an extreme, absolute position of this kind. I 
cannot say I would never use force in this way, but 
I admire the men who do take this position and I 
believe that for the mass of mankind such a posi- 
tion is the proper one. Certainly it is practically 
impossible to say under what circumstances it is 
right to take human life.” All this brought up the 
subject of the part America had played in the war. 
Although we did not ask the question, I believe 
Dr. Tagore was pleased with the part America had 
played in the war but he was very much disap- 
pointed at the part we had played in the peace. 
President Wilson, he said, had keenly disappointed 
him in his work at Paris. He and America had 
lost the great opportunity of achieving a peace based 
upon brotherhood. The fourteen points had not 
been applied so that very little good had come from 
the war. 

At this point we were asked to see the school for 
ourselves with one of the teachers for a guide. 
This teacher, Mr. S. C. Majumdar, is a graduate 
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of the University of Illinois and seems as much 
American as Indian. It was good to hear him 
express himself as being " sore ” at some particular 
happening and to hear him say that he hoped to 
teach the boys baseball. We were first taken to 
the boys’ dormitories. These buildings are of 
ty-pical Indian construction, well suited to the 
climate. In some of the dormitories the boys have 
cots made in native fashion of rope strung across 
poles, in others the boys sleep upon mats upon the 
floor. The boys do their own work. This in itself 
is a great advance, for most of the boys come from 
high-caste families where all physical labor is done 
for them. We also were delighted to be told by 
our guide that these boys all ate together, caste 
being done away with. “ It is true," said Mr. 
Majumdar, " that some boys who come wish to 
keep caste and eat by themselves. We allow them 
to do so, but they have to look after the whole 
matter for themselves. They generally soon tire of 
this and join the other boys.” As we wandered over 
the grounds we found everything orderly and 
cleanly and the boys courteous and kindly. They 
are taught the usual subjects such as arithmetic, 
reading, writing, geography, etc. Also emphasis is 
laid upon music, dramatics, and drawing and paint- 
ing. The exclusion of these latter subjects was the 
criticism made of the school run by the great 
nationalist leader Gandhi. It is hoped soon that in- 
dustrial training such as weaving, carpentry, and 
other trades can be taught in addition to the science 
of agriculture, upon which stress is laid at present. 
Of course the boys also have a real chance to play ; 
there are football, hockey, and native games, and, as 
previously mentioned, a chance of baseball. Then, 
too, from time to time the boys give plays written 
by Dr. Tagore. This Dr. Tagore thoroughly enjoys ; 
for, said Mr. Majumdar, “ He will hop and dance 
like the boys.” The classes are conducted under 
trees, each teacher having about ten or twelve boys 
in his class. With this method of teaching more 
attention and energy are spent upon teachers than 
upon buildings and equipment, a policy which might 
prove of advantage in America. At any rate, it is 
thoroughly in keeping with Dr. Tagore’s dictum that 
it is the personality of the teacher that counts more 
than the method or surroundings. 

But the time had come for us to go back to Dr. 
Tagore’s home, a building no better than most of the 
other buildings of the school. Here he was await- 
ing us. 

The Indian Mystic Views God 

He invited us to lunch, and he and our guide of 
the morning and another teacher, a Cambridge 
graduate, sat with us in the room although not par- 
taking of food with us. Here it seemed to us was 
another evidence of thoughtful hospitality — we 
were given what he thought we would like, 
European food not Indian. As we ate he told us 


in a most charming manner with lowered eyes some- 
thing of his religious experience. First, he said, he 
had felt God in nature, in the trees, in the flowers, 
in the sunset and the mountains. He had felt Him, 
“ tasting the world through himself." Then as he 
became older he had found Him in the men and 
women whom he loved. This stage passed into an- 
other, and he now felt God in his own inner life, 
communing with his own soul. “ Whether," he 
said, " this God is the God who made the stars and 
causes them to sweep in majesty through space, I 
know not, I care not, but He is my God, my friend 
and companion.” As a boy. Dr. Tagore said, he 
had seen his father at night steal quietly into his 
room to see that all was well with him, and in the 
morning when he first opened his eyes he would see 
his father again watching over him and they would 
pray together. From his father’s care and tender- 
ness for him he came to understand something of 
God’s love for His children. “ God,” said Dr. 
Tagore, “ is realized in the stillness of one’s own 
soul and not tlirough historical personalities or 
creeds.” 

A Criticism or Christian Missionaries 

I wish it were possible adequately to portray the 
loveable simplicity of this modem prophet Here 
is a man who has drunk deep from the eternal 
springs. How much he owes to Christianity I do 
not know; probably more than he would acknowl- 
edge, for he knows his Bible more thoroughly than 
most Christians, indeed than many Christian minis- 
ters; and certainly he exemplifies the spirit of Jesus. 
However, he criticized the missionaries in India for 
not preaching and living more the simple gospel of 
Christ and less the cult of ” westemism.” He feels, 
with most educated Indians, that we have 
propagated as much the religion of western civiliza- 
tion as the religion of Jesus. " Missionaries,” he 
said, "are always nationalists first and Christians 
second.” At no time did his eye flash as when, in 
speaking of the recent Amritzar riots, he said, " Not 
a missionary as far as I know uttered a protest.” 
Perhaps in thus pointing out that Christians were 
generally Englishmen, Americans, Frenchmen, or 
Germans first, and secondly followers of the Naza- 
rene. Dr. Tagore shows us the reason for the slow 
progress we have made in bringing about a truly 
Christian social order. 

-■Ml this and much more Dr. Tagore told us on 
that beautiful afternoon, and such was his religious 
fervor that when the time came for our departure 
we felt that we had not only talked with a leader 
alive to the problems of the day but that we had 
joined in worship with one of the great souls of the 
world. We could indeed join with him in the prayer 
he repeated to us : 

" O God, from unreality lead us toward truth, 

" From darkness lead us toward light, 

" From death lead us toward deathlessness.” 
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Turning the Tables On the Government 

Impressions at the Trial of James Larkin 

By MARY AGNES BEST 

7 HE WORLD TOMORROW emphaticcUy diutpprovet of certain f^tturee of the spirit and 
tactic* of tha Communist parties. Bui those thing* of tohich ue disapprove are largely 
a natural reaction against the oppreuive policies of the Government. To deport or 
imprison men, not for overt acts, but for opinions, i* as stupid a* it is unjust. Recent events 
make U abundantly clear that the animus of the Government** policy it less fear of force and 
violence than of any theory which attacks the right of private property. What Mis* Best says 
of the Larkin trial applies more or less to aU similar oases. 


O one but a being who has crossed the 
1^^ horizon from sanity to insanity would 
’ dream of physical force to remove 
someone out of his path ; but this insane criminal 
act is done today advisedly, consciously, and with 
malice aforethought by the organized governments 
of the world." 

This is the charge flung back by James Larkin, 
tire Irish labor leader, at the Government which 
arrested and tried him on a charge of criminal anar- 
chy. ■' Try and keep a straight face no matter how 
ridiculous the questions may seem,” the Court ad- 
monished a witness. Indeed, it requires facial con- 
trol to hear a Government that maintains itself hy 
barbarous forms of force and violence sentencing 
to hard labor a few earnest (and perhaps mistaken) 
enthusiasts because it fears they may some day use 
in their own behalf what their government has 
taught them. The great question is, can any govern- 
ment spend its time and money in the nurture of 
force and violence and be sure of a monopoly on 
the product? 

“ Or Any Unlawful Means ” 

The Criminal Anarchy law is a study in human 
forethought and ingenuity. It was passed after tlie 
assassination of McKinley to prevent madmen from 
overthrowing our government by killing its officials. 
There had always been law enough to warn any- 
body that it was unwise to assassinate anybody else. 
But the astute minds that steer our destinies must 
have suspected that worms turn, and in passing a 
new law they were able to slip in the four fateful 
words, “or any unlawful means,” after the force- 
and-violence-clause. These words look innocent 
enough until you see them in action ; but if they 
continue on their course unchallenged they will do 
more to plunge this country into force and violence 
than all Attorney General Palmer’s pet plotters. 
For instance, in The State of New York vs. James 
Larkin the prisoner demanded that the Court rule 
that means not prohibited by law were lawful ; but 
the judge, a long-headed gentleman from the 
wooden-nutmeg state, ruled instead that means not 
permitted by law were unlawful. 

The outstanding wonder of these New York 
criminal-anarchy trials is that there isn’t a scrap of 
evidence to show that any of the prisoners either 


had murdered or intended to murder anybody, or 
to incite his fellows to such an act. What, then, 
is it ail about ? The Divine Right of private prop- 
erty. Two thousand years ago the charge was, “ He 
stirreth up the people.” Those identical words were 
used unconsciously by the Assistant District Attor- 
ney of the State of New York in his charge against 
James Larkin. In the olden time, the people were 
stirred up against tlie Divine Right of the priest- 
hood, later against the Divine Right of kings, and 
today against tlie Divine Right of property. You 
may today blaspheme the Holy One and curse the 
king outside your bedchamber, but those who have 
questioned the right of the industrial barons over 
the lives of the workers are Criminal Anarchists, 
and liable to ten years at hard labor. This is the 
twentieth century heresy. 

Listen to the court proceedings. The prisoner 
stated that under his plan only productive workers — 
by brain or brawn — would have a vote. 

The Court : “ You say that communism is an eco- 
nomic theory. Has it ever been tried in practice ? ” 
The Defendant : “ It was tried in Judaea. The 
Christian Church for three centuries . . .” 

Now the judge was a pious man and had pointedly 
rebuked the prisoner in the presence of the jury tor 
what he considered near-blasphemy. He quietly 
brushed away the Judaean episode as irrelevant in 
a court of law. Again he asked for a practical ex- 
ample. 

The Defendant: "My owm country [Ireland] 
was communal before the English conquest.” 

The judge pondered, and then soared on wings 
of imagination into this hypothetical case: Suppose 
a man worked hard, saved, invested in a house, 
rented all of it but one room, in which, contentedly 
ensconced, he received tribute from his tenants. 

The Court : “ Do you mean to say that under 
communism he would be deprived of his vote be- 
cause at that time he was not a productive worker, 
even though he had got his property by hard 
labor ? ” 

The Defendant : “ Your Honor, no man ever got 
property by hard labor alone.” 

A gentle breeze of amusement rustled through the 
jury down into the visitors’ benches. But the jurlge, 
shocked “ that people should laugh at such an an- 
swer,” threatened to empty the room. 
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Then the traditional community pig worried the 
Court considerably. Speaking of Ireland under 
communism : 

The Court : “ And a man could not kill his own 

pig? ” 

The Defendant : “ You don’t understand. Your 
Honor. He didn’t own the pig. It was a commu- 
nity pig, and the community decided when to kill it, 
or maybe would they kill a sheep.” 

The Court, as it were, watched that pig escape 
into the bogs of communism and gave it up. 

Exhibit A — The Winnipeg Strike 

Apart from the Communist Manifesto, the star 
witness for the State was the Winnipeg strike. The 
State was able to drag that in with bells on because 
the accused had sent a telegram to the Canadian 
workers, who were conducting an eminently peace- 
ful strike. The State of New York, in the person 
of the Assistant District Attorney, plead with the 
jury in a voice dripping with emotion to consider 
that awful spectacle. Assuming the role of a 
wicked striker, he ground out between his teeth in 
the guttural of the stage pirate, “ Surrender or we’ll 
starve yeh.” The State was long on emotion, short 
on fact, and very soporific. He managed to con- 
vey the impression that infant Winnipeg gave up 
the ghost gasping for milk, and faces of strong men 
in the jury set as those innocents were consigned 
to a milkless grave. Then the State, according to 
forensic custom, took a sudden far-away flight until 
the jury had forgotten the babes, when he returned 
to the milk-on-strike again and accused it of no less 
heinous a crime than usurping the functions of gov- 
ernment, shaking society to its subterranean foun- 
dations. . . . Not a drop of milk. Gentlemen 

of the Jury, could enter the city of Winnipeg with- 
out a striker’s license. ... It was all clear 
now : those heroic babes had died choosing rather to 
suflfer the snuffing out of their little lives than to 
live dishonored, condoning Criminal Anarchy by 
absorbing nutriment on a strikers’ license. As a 
matter of fact (of which there is little in a criminal- 
anarchy trial), the State’s star witness had testified 
that the strikers allowed no cream to be delivered. 

But most astonishing of all to the average unlegal 
intelligence, this Winnipeg witness, borrowed from 
a sister government also shaking with terror of a 
change, had testified that the Winnipeg strike had 
been carried on without any violence except one 
exchange of brickbats (such as occurs in every big 
city every day), and that private citizens were al- 
lowed to man the waterworks without interference 
from the strikers. The judge asked how the strike 
was finally ended. Came the answer : "By the Mayor 
of Winnipeg's calling out the armed forces of the 
government against unarmed strikers.” And such 
testimony as this has helped to send two young 
and, if you like, foolish boys besides Jim Larkin to 
Sing Sing for ten years on a suspicion of intending 
to use force and violence. 


The most startling contrast in the whole trial was 
that between the prisoner at the bar, who owned to 
three years’ education in a poverty-stricken slum 
school, and the District Attorney, who boasted 
proudly and with profound gratitude that the United 
States had educated him free of charge. The ex- 
hibit was an unfortunate one for the Government. 
The Assistant District Attorney, indeed, admitted 
the discrepancy himself when he assured tlie jury: 
“ This prisoner can handle himself better than you 
or I.” 

The Court allowed each side three hours in which 
to sum up. In order not to waste those three hours, 
it was necessary for tlie State to say the same things 
over and over. He admitted asking the prisoner the 
same question fifteen times. The prisoner, on the 
other hand, went at the jury like water over Ni- 
agara. Briefly as may be, this is what he said after 
telling how as a child of seven he had worked half 
time, and at nine years full time; 

Jim Larkin Sums Up 

" The defendant is not getting tried for an overt 
act ; he is getting tried for focusing within his own 
mind the ideas of the centuries and trying to bring 
knowledge into a coordinate form that he might 
assist to develop and beautify life. I found my 
country [Ireland] steeped in poverty, ignorance, 
and unemployment, and I set myself the task of 
trying to bring life and love and beauty into that 
country. For three years in a poverty-stricken 
school I was taught the truths of eternal justice, that 
the fear of God was a true and living thing that 
ought to cover all my days and control all my ac- 
tions. Then I had to go out into the world and 
found that there was no fatherhood of God and no 
brotherhood of man, but every man was compelled 
to be like a wolf or a hyena trying to tear down 
the other man that he might gain advantage by his 
sorrow, or, more important, the sorrow of his 
woman, his children. I saw shame brought on the 
English people by the oppression of the Irish peo- 
ple. What is the English worker getting out of it? 
Poverty, misery, and eternal damnation. I saw 
women of our class, daughters of the poor, selling 
their bodies to lustful brutes that they might eat 
bread. I saw these women controlled and exploited 
by the forces that ruled the city of Liverpool.” 

Suddenly there came before the prisoner a pic- 
ture, and he tried to make the jury see it : a cellar 
below a cellar in the Liverpool slums. Following 
a cry of distress, the prisoner came on the body of 
a dead woman in that dark underground hole, and 
a moaning baby trying to nurse at her dead breast. 
Other children lay in tire darkness. The street was 
called "Christian," in a Christian city; and it was 
this Christian civilization which the State was try- 
ing to protect from the force and violence of the 
ideas held by the prisoner. 

Then once more the prisoner flung himself with 
force and violence at the State : 
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" I have been a man who abhorred violence be- 
cause 1 have been brutally abused by this organized 
force [the Government], I am a man who has en- 
gaged officially in peace propaganda for years. Who 
are these cowardly men who can only live by con- 
servatism and applied force and violence, who bring 
armed men through the streets and charge you with 
certain things and then by force and violence bring 
you here — the men not capable of arguing their 
case in the open forum, with educational bodies or 
with people of ideas?” 

The State talked long in summing up for the jury 
and said little, but there were one or two things 
which must have startled any intelligent listener. 

" You cannot,” he confessed, " discuss economic 
theories with one of that class because they beat 
you every time.” 

■■ These men,” he cried, “ are not fighting for 
higher wages, they are not fighting for shorter 
hours, they are not fighting for personal interests.” 

Ah, Mr. District Attorney — at last, in tlie lan- 
guage of the street, you said it I The fight is world- 
wide, and the battle is the one for which every bat- 
tle has been waged since fighting began: power. 
These men are now fighting for power over their 
own lives. Another class now holds that power, 
and as the power of the worker increases the power 
of property must diminish. This is the real con- 
flict ; the rest is dust in the eyes. 

James Larkin has joined his comrades in Sing 
Sing for ten years. 


His Majesty King Oil 

ODERN industry is increasingly dependent 
upon petroleum. Already the oil engine has 
revolutionized commerce. It follows that to get 
empire means to control oil. The British know it. 
Their business men and officials have boasted, "If 
we secure the supplies of oil now available in the 
world we can do what we like.” Says an able edito- 
rial in The Nation (May 15th) ; " The trouble for 
American vessels is in the British-owned oiling sta- 
tions dotted around the globe. An American tanker 
limps in on a thirsty boiler to a British base, and 
learns that they are regretfully out of supplies. 
Three hours later, a British tanker makes the sign 
of the indigent, and receives all the comforts of 
home.” All of which sheds light on a little colloquy 
between Franklin K. Lane, ex-Secretary of the In- 
terior, and Chairman Fall of the Senate’s Committee 
on Mexican Affairs. " Mr. Lane said there was 
tremendous need for fuel oil in the United States, 
and that shortages already were here. 

" ' We have got to get an outside supply of oil 
for the development of the United States,’ said he, 
remarking that England ' had been remarkably fore- 
sighted and forehanded in oil development all over 
the world.’ 

“ Chairman Fall, citing English oil exploitation in 


Asia Minor, asked Mr. Lane if he thought that was 
a ‘ menace.’ 

“ ‘ Not if Americans develop oil laying around the 
borders of the Caribbean Sea, as ffie English are 
developing around the south end of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea,’ was the response.” 

But the trouble is, as our investors see it, that 
our Government does not back business as it ought 
— as, in fact, the British Government does. Even 
around the Caribbean, English companies have 
staked out the best fields. Our enormous suprem- 
acy in oil production demands a vigorous foreign 
policy if it is to be maintained. 

Such is the situation. From Mesopotamia to 
Mexico, therefore, oil is king and to oil may be sac- 
rificed hecatombs of young men, first in the little 
wars in Asia Minor, then in Mexico, at last in the 
great clash between the rival empires. To avert 
this peril. The Nation suggests “ international con- 
trol and rationing ” of the raw material. The sug- 
gestion is good, though it is difficult to see how it 
can be attained so long as the fierce competition for 
profit is the dominant note in all industry. 


To Our Readers 

C OSTS of publication make it imperative that 
the price of The Woru) Tomorrow be raised 
to $1.50. This increase will go into effect with the 
July issue; subscriptions received up to June 1$ 
will be at the old rate. The Board is desirous of 
keeping the price down and has not taken this step 
lightly but only after consultation with Codperators 
and other readers to whom our thanks are due for 
their thoughtful and helpful answers. 

While it is hoped that mounting costs will not 
immediately overtake this increase in the price, it 
must be remembered that it will be many months 
before we are beneficiaries of its aid and that under 
any circumstances we shall need to maintain our 
Guarantee Fimd. As we have already informed our 
readers through circular letters, the very life of the 
magazine depends upon our being assured promptly 
of $5,000 not now in sight. A generous response 
is coming from some readers, but we are by no 
means out of the woods. Whether or not we can 
continue depends upon what response is made to our 
appeal before our next issue. We are much heart- 
ened, however, by the strong family feeling that is 
evidenced by the responses to our letters. 

But there is one point at which we have been dis- 
appointed. Judging by the interest awakened in 
England by a stockholders’ statement, we had ex- 
pected a more wide-spread response to our Challenge 
to Stockholders. Outside of the Board of The 
World Tomorrow only 23 have signified a desire 
to sign. We do not feel justified in pressing the 
matter further, but we shall be glad to turn over 
the correspondence to any of the signatories who 
may desire to keep the movement alive. 
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The French Woman and the Home 

By MARY KELSEY 


I T was in July, 1918, at the time of the last 
desperate German offensive, that the civil au- 
thorities of Calvados in Normandy sent to the 
Quakers to ask for assistance in the difficult prob- 
lem which the new influx of refugees had brought 
to them. 

Investigation brought to light terrible conditions 
of over-crowding, under-feeding, and insanitation, 
and when our little group of four started on our 
work of relief we found ourselves almost over- 
whelmed. It seemed strange to find in the pros- 
perous town where we established our headquarters 
only three French women who were actively exert- 
ing themselves to relieve conditions, dangerous not 
only to the refugees, but to the townsfolk as well. 

We met the well-to-do socially, but in our work 
practically not at all. Before our arrival three 
women had exerted themselves notably, two school- 
teachers and the wife of the local veterinary. Their 
work and devotion had been beyond praise, but they 
were worn out after four years of unceasing 
struggle, and no one had appeared to relieve them 
among their own compatriots. 

I never ceased feeling myself an interloper, and 
every time the keys of the Maine where our vestiire 
was established were put unqucstioningly into my 
hands, or when I was stopped in the street, as hap- 
pened almost daily, by clamoring refugees, or was 
appealed to by wealthy residents of the town asking 
help for others, I found myself saying inwardly, 
“ What on earth am I doing here ?” 

But the French seemed in no way to share my 
feelings. One day in a gay suburban villa where 
I was calling on the charming wife of the com- 
mander of the local military forces, the little lady 
showed me proudly a beautiful table-cover which 
she was elaborately embroidering with Italian cut- 
work and insets. " What wonderful work." I said ; 
“ how can you ever attempt such a thing?" She 
laughed pleasantly. " One must fill one’s time some- 
how," she said. 

It seemed tmbelievable, but with certain notable 
exceptions, almost entirely confined to the higher 
aristocracy, the attitude of mind expressed by my 
genial little hostess was representative of that of 
the great majority of the well-to-do French women 
throughout the war. It troubled me greatly. I 
liked the French who in every class had opened 
their doors with cordial hospitality to us, and in 
many ways I found myself warmly sympathetic 
with them. I knew that the women of England had 
thrown themselves with extraordinary zeal and 
energy into the manifold and difficult tasks which 
the war had imposed upon their country, and I 
knew how whole-heartedly the women of America 
had dedicated themselves to the same end. But in 
France, bleeding to death under the scourge of the 
invader, the home life of the women, except in so far 
as it had to adjust itself to the cruel wrench due 
to the death or absence of the men, went on as 
usual. 


And such a home life ! I had to admit that never 
in America had I seen its equal for unity and sweet 
domestic peace, and the common enjoyment of the 
simple pleasures which existing conditions per- 
mitted. 

The Beauty of Feench Home Life 

It was an unending pleasure to enter a French 
home and to note the obvious harmony in which 
the old grandmother lived with the daughter-in-law 
and the affectionate, attentive grandchildren. It 
was charming to see the really important role ac- 
corded to the children trained from babyhood to 
the responsibilities of host and hostess. In the rich- 
est houses the baby would be brought down as a 
matter of course from the nursery to welcome the 
visitor, and the children would be summoned from 
the school-room. It was taken for granted that the 
call was intended for the whole family. The various 
generations seemed to get immense pleasure from 
each other. I remember being one day ushered into 
a charming salon where the elderly pire-de-famiUe, 
surrounded by his family (including a feeble- 
minded old aunt, never banished from the hearth), 
was roasting chestnuts in the handsome fireplace 
with evident delight. And the friendly relations 
existing between servants and their mistresses was 
an endless marvel to me. I never saw any expres- 
sion of the sense either of inferiority or superiority, 
whether of age, sex, or worldly status. France is 
certainly the most democratic country in the world. 

I remember the words of an American soldier 
with whom I talked one day in a tram-car where 
I accidentally met him. " We don’t know anything 
about home-life in America,” he said. " I’m not at 
home two nights in a year. We don’t know how 
to enjoy each other. The French can put it all over 
us as far as their life at home goes.” 

I agreed with him perfectly, and after much 
thought I concluded that it was to this very merit, 
carried a little too far, that the well-to-do French 
woman’s failure to do her share in the terrible emer- 
gency of the war was due. 

The Explanation fos Lack of Public Spibit. 

I had heard the indifference of the French bour- 

f eoise spoken of many times with resentment by the 
English and American women who were toiling to 
relieve the situation in a foreign country. It really 
did seem extraordinary for the authorities of 
Calvados to have called in strangers to their help, 
in a town filled with rich and, except for the duties 
incident to the care of their own homes, unoccupied 
French women. 

I talked it all over one day with a much-traveled 
French woman, a master of perfect English, and a 
true cosmopolitan. I think that toother we prob- 
ably reached the solution of the problem. 

Before the war, except in great industrial centers 
there had been practically no poverty in France. 
The French habits of hard work and thrift had 
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produced an extraordinarily high level of pros- 
perity. It was a most exceptional family that did 
not live in substantial comfort. I remember my 
amazement on first making the acquaintance of 
French peasant interiors out of the war zone. I 
found beautiful old carved furniture, stores of em- 
broidered linen that few wealthy houses in America 
could equal, and beds and bedding such as I had 
never seen before. The food was plentiful and ex- 
ceedingly well cooked. I doubt if any working 
people in the world lived as well as the French be- 
fore the war. And so far as my own experience 
went this was practically universal, though I must 
admit that with the high standard of material com- 
fort went an appalling ignorance of, and indiflFer- 
ence to, sanitation. 

The glaring poverty which has been produced in 
certain sections of America by the over-crowding 
and the exploiting of the immigrant was unknown 
in France, as was also that blot on England's 
economic life, the enormous class of unemployables, 
the remote result of her mistaken system of land 
tenure in combination with the benighted poor-laws 
that have for so long been her curse. 

Both England and America have had to struggle 
with a problem of poverty which had been unknown 
in France since the Revolution released tlie land 
to the people. In self-defense we have created an 
army of social-workers and built up our schools of 
social science and the vast network of charitable 
institutions which at the best are a doubtful blessing 
to our country. Until the unparalleled catastrophe 
of the war, when many huncireds of thousands of 
self-supporting people were driven from their 
homes and deprived of their work, there had never 
been the need for the system of relief in France 
long ago adopted by England and by America from 
pure necessity. 

When the emergency came, the French woman, 
used to the cloistered seclusion of her home, im- 
pregnated with the conviction that woman’s proper 
sphere was the home, was not even theoretically 
ready to meet it, nor did four years of war change 
her mental attitude. 

The social problem produced by the war never 
seemed to the French woman, broadly speaking, 
one that had any personal bearing. Her duty lay in 
the beloved and exquisitely tended home. Beyond 
the rigidly locked gate of the gay little garden her 
responsibility ceased. One may truly say, I think, 
that for the women of France public spirit has 
scarcely yet been bom. 

The Sachament op Common Things 

But her home is a sacred thing, its care a true 
vocation. I remember once speaking to a well-to-do 
refugee woman whose passionate grief at the loss 
of her home went to my heart. She had spoken of 
the embroidered linens over which she and her 
mother had toiled together, the ancestral furniture, 
treasured through generations, and all the dear and 
cherished possessions that had helped to make up 
her home. " I never realized before what chairs 
and t.iblcs might mean,” I said. " They are in a 
sense sacramental — the outward and visible sign of 


an invisible and spiritual grace.” She seized my 
hand while the tears gushed from her eyes. “ You 
understand," she said. 

And to us who were working among their suffer- 
ing compatriots the French women alwajfs accorded 
the warmest and most generous admiration. I have 
seen the tears on th^r lashes many times as 
they spoke of our service with amazement as at an 
enormous and heroic sacrifice — as one might speak 
of a Father Damien, immolating himself voluntarily 
in a terrible work of mercy. They expressed them- 
selves always in the same words : ” What devo- 

tion! To leave your homes!" We could never ex- 
plain that to us the work was a commonplace duty, 
and that incidentally we were getting a great deal 
of pleasure from it. We had left our homes from 
our free choice. To the French our work was pure 
sacrifice, a marvelous act of supererogation. 

Mutual Misunderstanding 

The seclusion of the French woman acted with- 
out doubt in another way to the disadvantage of 
her country. When France was suddenly inun- 
dated by the American army, full of sympathy for 
the French and eager for the friendship of the 
people for whose succor they were offering their 
lives, the doors of the French provincial homes 
were no more opened to the soldier than they had 
been to the refugees. In this instance, however, it 
was contrary to the inclination of the women, who 
were always delighted when through proper con- 
ventional channels the Americans could be intro- 
duced into their homes. But they, as well as their 
husbands, were bound by the rigid French social 
rule by which the older resident waits to be called 
upon by the new-comer — a complete reversal of the 
American system, which bound the American with 
equal force. 

I remember a young ofiScer from Virginia speak- 
ing of the French inhospitality with amazement and 
bitterness. " At home,” he said, “ if a regiment of 
foreign soldiers had come to visit us we’d have 
fallen all over ourselves to entertain them. Here 
we can see no one but the working people." Except 
through official introductions, the forty thousand 
Amencans who were quartered in or near that 
provincial French town were almost entirely denied 
acquaintance with the many well-to-do French 
families about them. That to welcome their allies 
might be a patriotic duty never occurred to the 
unofficial French mind. 

The unforeseen results of this misunderstanding 
were appalling. If the Americans were denied the 
privilege of associating with well-bred French 
women, no restriction prevented their making the 
acquaintance of women of another type. Many and 
many an American boy has returned to his country 
with the sincere conviction that all French women 
are disreputable. " You can’t think of the things 
they talk about,” they used to say to me. "No 
decent American girl speaks of the things that all 
the French girls laugh at.” The logical result of 
this most unfortunate impression was often insuf- 
ferable insolence on the part of the Americans to 
French women whom they met accidentally in trains 
or on the street, and whom they treated as they were 
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used to treating the women with whom they were 
free to associate. This was one of the contributing 
causes of the antagonism which sprang up in France 
towards the Americans and which became so acute 
after the armistice. "Us sont trap sans glne" a 
young French officer once said gravely to me in 
speaking of the American soldiers and tlieir loss of 
popularity among the French. I had to admit what 
with my own eyes I saw to be true, but I could not 
help feeling that it was not only the Americans who 
were to blafne. 

" Laws Are Made to Be Broken " 

It cannot be denied that lack of public spirit in 
France has resulted in a disregard for law which 
is startling. To obey the law in the interests of 
the community, no matter at what inconvenience to 
oneself, — the Anglo-Saxon ideal, — is an unimagin- 
able thing in France. It is for the family, not 
society at large, that the French exert themselves. 
.All laws relating to food regulation, the use of public 
utilities, and all the irksome limitations imposed 
by the war, were constantly violated by practically 
all the French, including officials, and obviously 
with no sense of wrong-doing. I remember one 
flagrant instance. 

The problem of illumination was an exceedingly 
difficult one during the long evenings of the winter 
of T8 and ’19. Kerosene was limited to one litre — 
about a pint and a half- — per family per month, and 
it was often unobtainable even in that quantity. 
Many houses were of course unprovided with gas; 
and illumination by exceedingly expensive candle- 
light, or to bed with the chickens, was the alterna- 
tive in thousands of families. 

In Calvados our ne.xt-door neighbors were a 
family of wealthy, educated, and delightful refugees 
from Arras, quite removed from our sphere of re- 
lief activity. The elderly lady who was the head 
of the family had for months heroically remained 
under the deadly bombardment of the enemy, at 
the special request of the Prefet, in order that the 
flour-mill of which she was the owner might con- 
tinue to operate and the bakeries of Arras receive 
from it their daily supply of flour. One day a shell 
burst in a group of French soldiers who were sitting 
on the steps of her house and eight of the men were 
blown in pieces through the shattered door. She 
and her daughter had later gone about with a table- 
cloth gathering up fragments of human flesh still 
warm. Their courage was magnificent. 

One day this charming lady came to me with a 
startling request. As an organization for charity 
we were not limited in the quantity of kerosene 
which we were permitted to buy. We made ap- 
plicaticm to the Sous-Prefet for what we needed, 
be gave us a special permit, and if the shops sup- 
plied the kerosene we were entitled to buy what 
we required. The Arras lady had gone to the Soiis- 
Prefel and asked him to make an exception of her 
also ; but in her case there could be no reason for 
so doing other than that of her wealth — an un- 
satisfactory basis for exceptions in the distribution 
of the necessities of life. This the Sous-Prefet 
explained adding, however, that we. her neighbors, 
were permitted an unlimited allowance of kerosene. 
" Ask them,” he said, " to add the quantity that 


you require to their demand, and you can get it 
from them." 

As to the evil of the lack of public spirit which 
makes such an attitude towards law possible there 
can be no debate. France, without doubt, needs 
educating in obligation towards the community. 
Perhaps America is equally in need of education in 
the obligation towards the home. 


Which Road for Our Children ? 

T WO French documents furnish a contrast in 
ideals of life and methods of education which 
is not peculiar to France. The first is a poster 
which a correspondent writes us has been widely 
displayed in the public schools of France since the 
signing of the armistice. It reads : 

" The Germans have broken their honorable en- 
gagements. 

They have desired the war and inundated France 
with their spies. 

They wished to reduce the world to slavery. 

They wished to organize civil war and revolution 
in the countries of their enemies. 

They have reduced the invaded populations to 
slavery. 

They have placed women and children in front of 
their troops. 

They have pillaged, stolen, burned, massacred the 
wounded. Tortured prisoners, bombarded hos- 
pitals, assassinated civilians, mutilated children. 
They have invaded France five times during 125 
years,” 

The second is Anatole France’s famous address 
to the recent Congress of teachers. We quote two 
paragraphs : 

" You have before you the stupendous task of 
completely revolutionizing primary education from 
the bottom up. It is a need that is little understood, 
and in whose accomplishment you will find neither 
sympathy nor support. The end must be to pro- 
duce workers ; for in our modem society there is 
no place for idle folk. You alone can prepare peo- 
ple for the work they have to do; you alone can 
give them an understanding of their duty to 
humanity. 

" Bum, therefore, the old books which teach 
hatred ! Let us destroy the last one, and turn with 
all our hearts to teaching the new doctrines of labor 
and love. Let us mold a new race of men capable 
of resisting the temptations of a life of barbarous 
splendor and ease, a life that led inevitably to the 
imperialism of national rivalry which has so 
utterly wrecked the present generation. Away with 
industrial rivalry as well ! Let us go to work, and 
Peace will reign supreme.” 

Which spirit is to prevail in the training of the 
children not of France only but of America and of 
every land? It is a vital question. The World 
Tomorrow invites correspondence from parents and 
teachers on the situation in our own schools. We 
want authentic information not only as to the wide- 
spread propaganda of jingoism, hate, and intoler- 
ance, but as to constructive efforts to train children 
in " an understanding of their duty to humanity.'* 
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Open for Discussion 

Letters to the Editor on Current Questions 


A Single-Taxer Antwert Dr. Cadbury 

I DONT think you put enough emphasis, in your re- 
ply to Dr. Cadbury’s fine article, on the positive 
coercion the man who remains-at-work-during-a-strike 
is guilty of. Either workers are entitled to a share in 
the output (wages) or they have no right If they 
have a right, then those who oppose them — master 
or serf — are in the wrong. *Tis a nice question, of 
both principle and degree. 

Further on Dr. Cadbury likens a strike to a block- 
ade. I think the term blockade has blinded him to 
the effort needed to enforce the stoppage of traffic. A 
blockade is not a voluntary boycott similar to a strike ; 
it is an act of war similar to any other form of raid 
on the enemy’s food-supplies, etc. 

Of course as a Singletaxer I think we as Society 
are to blame by handing over our economic privileges 
to individuals. To those who think slightingly of my 
reason I will point out that it is the enormous multi- 
plication of infinitesimal sources which makes disease 
of danger to us. 

John Buchanan. 

Berwick, Nova Scotia. 

It it the Induttrial Syttem that it Coerdoe 

I T seems to me that Mr. Cadbury, in his analogy 
between the economic blockade and the strike, ig- 
nored a vital point which you also overlooked. Strik- 
ers voluntarily lay down their tools, refusing longer to 
submit to the coercion which forces them to patiently 
endure being robbed of so much of their work that 
life becomes unbearable. But the blockade is not a 
voluntary suspension of trade by the traders; it is a 
coercive act of governments, prohibiting traders from 
trading. There is, therefore, no analogy between the 
strike and the economic blockade. 

I am not a defender of strikes, for the reason that 
I have something better to offer, something which 
I consider a sovereign remedy for the evils which 
breed strikes. The strike is the last desperate stand 
of a victim crowded to the wall. I believe that it is 
possible to educate people to desire and to adopt 
Eqvitablt Exchange. That would be the end of Ml 
kinds of exploitation. Meanwhile, I do not believe in 
depriving the industrial slaves of their last weapon 
of defense, nor in assuming that the strike is even 
as coercive as the system which robs the worker. 

W. E. Bkokaw. 

Bay View, Washington. 

The Strike a Releate from Induttrial Warfare 

O UR present system of industry it war, continuous, 
relentless, and calamitous b^ond even the hor- 
rors of what is commonly called war. Therefore the 
burden of proof is not upon the pacifist who justifies 
a strike, that is, a temporary cessation of this warfare, 
for the purpose of ameliorating it; but the burden of 
proof is upon the pacifist who justifies any partici- 
pation at all in our industrial cannibalism and slaugh- 
ter of our fellows. It is only by ignoring the actual 


character of our industrial life, which a California 
business man, not a Socialist, described as “ every man 
with his fingers at his brother’s throat," or by insist- 
ing upon the favorite doctrine of militarism, neces- 
sity, that we pacifists can justify ourselves in working 
under the system at all Strikes, therefore, are but 
occasional intervals of a rational and moral severance 
of ourselves from a system in which we have neither 
rational nor moral right to participate at all. How 
can a consistent pacifist justify himself in taking part 
at any time in our system of chronic industrial war, 
which is just what ordinary business is? 

Robest Whitaker. 

Los Gatos, California. 

The Conscientious Objector Alto It a Striker 

Dear Henry (Tadbury: 

Y OU say that “ the strike, however bloodless, 
is to a large extent a method of coercion," and 
’’ not coercion but conversion ” is God’s way. 

But if you refuse to fight and persuade some thou- 
sands of others to resist conscription with you are 
you not coercing the governments ? Surely the con- 
scientious objector, whom you support, is a striker. 
You cannot cling to the one method and throw away 
the other where questions of moral right are in- 
volved. 

You may sometimes bring conversion by means 
of quiet coercion in cases where the government of 
employers wish to coerce an individual or a group 
to do wrong. 

To kill is wrong; hence the Conscientious Ob- 
jector is right To work for soul-killing hours and 
wages is wrong; therefore the striker is often right. 

Which, then, will you do — give up being a Con- 
scientious Objector and urging others to join you 
if we should declare war against Mexico, or support 
the Steel Strikers so long as their leaders urge and 
maintain non-violent methods? 

Eleanor Wood Whitman. 

Boston. 

A Liberal Ex-Soldier^ Organixation 

I WOULD like to bring to your attention the good 
work that is being done in organizing liberal minded 
ex-service men for defense of old-time American 
rights and civil liberties by the World War Veterans, 
Lester P. Barlow, chairman, 314 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Since its organization in November, 1918, the World 
War Veterans has had an unprecedented growth in 
spite of the absence of large Wall Street loans and 
munificent donations from so-called charitable insti- 
tutions. There are now 63 posts in Minnesota, 31 in 
South Dakota, it in Montana, and 7 in Wisconsin. 
The total membership is now 125,000, and from the 
northwest the movement is spreading over the entire 
country. 
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The platform of the World War Veterans denounces 
compulsory military training and demands free speech 
and free assemblage. Their slogan is “ The Enforce^ 
ment of the Constitution of the United States as it is 
Written!' and they have taken a determined stand 
against mobs and violence. The organization has re* 
ceived the endorsement of the State Federations of 
Labor in Minnesota, Montana, Wisconsin, and Mis- 
souri. 

To allow for the cooperation of forward-looking 
civilians in attaining the objects of the society, the 
World War Veterans Auxiliary has been organized. 
Any civilian, man or woman, can become a member of 
the Auxiliary by remitting $i.oo to headquarters. 

No veteran of the great war who has the interest of 
his country at heart and wants to make it safe for 
democracy can afford to remain apart from his com- 
rades now organized for collective action in the World 
War Veterans. The sum of $i.oo sent to the Minne- 
apolis headquarters will pay the initiation fee of a 
veteran as a member-at-large, pay his dues for two 
months, and buy the badge of the Organization. 

In communities where ten or more veterans can be 
gotten together, $5.00 will pay the fee for a charter, 
and a local post of the World War Veterans can be 
organized. 

C. O. Parsons, 

Bus. Repr., World War Veterans, Inc. 
State Headquarters 
World War Veterans 
314 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

** The Reminder of the LUe** 

T hings seem to be in a deadlock here in China 
now. Japan continues to press for every possible 
advantage in the game of gobbling up China. Yet by 
pressing her militaristic policy she is gaining the last- 
ing hatred of the Chinese. Every new outrage means 
an actual loss of thousands of dollars to Japan, because 
each such occurrence gives new impetus to the patri- 
otic Chinese who are pushing the boycott against 
Japan. Of course it is to just this that the Japanese 
Imperialists are blind. Had they been content with 
** peaceful penetration," foregoing the desire for ter- 
ritorial expansion and treating the Chinese as equals, 
the Japanese could undoubtedly have gained the 
strongest position of any nation in China. 

Instead of that, they are making a bitter enemy. 
The students and business men are now pretty well 
organized all over the country, and by means of public 
meetings, street parades, and other peaceful methods 
of demonstration, publicity is given to each move of 
the Japanese and Peking Militarists. Just recently the 
Government has made a new show of force against 
these peaceful demonstrators, and Peking is practi- 
cally under martial law. The great mass meeting here 
in Hankow was carried through in the face of the 
Govemor^s prohibition, and in spite of the armed 
soldiers, who were powerless in trying to disperse the 
thousands of people who came. 

What is going to come of it all? It may be that the 
Japanese aggression will prove to be the only means 
great enough to sting the Chinese nation into new life. 
The most discouraging thing out here, for those of us 
working with the Chinese, is the dead lethargy that 


hangs like a cloud over the whole people. You some- 
times feel you would welcome anything that would 
wake these people up. They seem so content to drift 
along in their dirty, messy ways, perfectly content if 
they get their bowl of rice and a hovel to sleep in. 
They have not yet waked up, despite all you hear to 
the contrary. There have been some great changes, 
but most of these changes have touched only a few 
thousands out of the masses. China’s millions go on 
as before, totally oblivious of politics and the great 
world outside. 

In the meantime, America remains the hope of the 
world, and the place of greatest crisis. If she can find 
her soul, these other nations will certainly follow her 
example. If she tramples down her laborers, and 
undertakes a new war at the behest of Capital, all the 
missionaries out here will preach Christ in vain. 
President Wilson once said, "The reminder of the life 
is worth a thousand times the suggestion of the pulpit." 
That holds true for nations as for individuals. 

R. B. Colson. 

China. 


Another Call to Opponents of 
Militarism 

Here is a letter which oa^t to aroiue 
our reader,. It comes from Cmarle, T. Hal- 
linan. Secretary of the American Union 
Againat Militariun. “ The Wadsworth Army 
Ro-organization Bill i, now in a Conference 
Committee made up of reprewntatives of 
both honM& It will probably be theore for 
M>me week, becaoM the two Houm, differ 
very radicaUy in their conception of what 
the act ihould provide. I have been con- 
siderably diMoncerted to Ke how little ef- 
fect we Mem to have made on the country in 
connection with Section 73 (now changed to 
Section 69), which provide, for oonMudption 
of ,11 male, between eighteen and forty-five 
whenever a national emergency ia declared 
to exiat. I dropped in on , number of Con- 
greumen yeaterday and conld not find one 
who had received a aingle letter from a con- 
atitnent on the aubject. The labor movement 
ia abaolntely aaleep. 

“ The military training proviaion, of conrae, 
goea over until next Dmember, when the 
fame dneka and the victorioua Congreaamen 
will have a chance to conaider it ‘on it, 
merit, ’ and free from the unfair coercion of 
public opinion.” 

Surely our readeta wiU want no further ex- 
hortation to bring ell poeaible preaaure to 
bear npon their Congreaamen. If Section 69, 
aa it now atanda, paaaea we would need no 
anhaeqnent legialation either to get a con- 
acript army to invade Mexico or to break 
atrikea by the device ao well known in France 
of declaring a national emergency and calling 
the men to the color,. | 
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Ex Libris 


Anton Chekhov, Reporter of Life 

The Letters of Anton Chekhov. 

The Bishof* and Other Stories, By Anton Chekhov. 
The Chorus Girl and Other Stories, By Anton Chek- 
hov. 

Translated by Constance Garnett. (The Macmillan Co.) 

O LTTE different from the hide-bound and stand- 
ardized type of average .\mcrican short stories 
are the tales of .'\nton Chekhov. Plot, suspense, sur- 
prise. punch — in the stories of the Russian these fet- 
ishes, set up by magazine editors, worshiped by the 
public, and taught in correspondence courses, do not 
exist. To Chekhov as artist the short story is a me- 
dium for setting forth life as it is, in all its complex- 
ity; and life as it is does not readily yield to the de- 
mands of plot and punch. It is too fluid, vague, incom- 
prehensible. So to the average .\merican reader, 
probably, Chekhov is dull stuff. 

But when you have become habituated to him, there 
is something in his tales that gets very deeply under 
your skin and sometimes leaves you, when you have 
finished a story, at the wilting point emotionally. You 
feel as though you had become intensively acquainted 
with a human soul, sharing its agonies, joys, tribula- 
tions. and seeing through its hypocrisies and layers of 
social veneer to the deep-lying elements of humanity 
beneath. Brief though the span of time may be in 
months, days, or hours during which you are permitted 
to know and talk with the characters, Chekhov man- 
ages to reveal to you a panorama of the life of each 
one — not exaggerated, with high spots touched up, but 
a life as it is lived, deep and poignant. In the best 
of the tales, perhaps, tragedy lurks: tragedy of char- 
acter, of environment, of thwarted dreams, of emotions 
twisted into wrong channels: but it is the sort of trag- 
edy which gives you not despair but a larger under- 
standing and a deeper appreciation of the underlying 
nobility of human beings. The tales are what is called 
“realistic”; not much is glozed over, nor is there any 
attempt to prettify ugliness. But the essential healthi- 
ness of Chekhov’s mind led him wide of that particular 
muck-heap in which De Maupassant delighted to delve, 
and his passionate human sympathy relieves his real- 
ism of the cynical. 

Of these three books, The Bishop is solid good read- 
ing, concerned largely with aspects of Russia’s re- 
ligious life. The Chorus Girl contains two or three 
pot-boilers among a number of gems. The Letters 
(including a biography) reveal Chekhov’s life and 
character as you would never get it from his stories. 

A man of courage against great physical and finan- 
cial odds, of extraordinary sympathy, and of almost 
unbelievable activity, much of it wholly unselfish, 
Chekhov was, as he himself says: “not a liberal, not 
a conservative, not a believer in gradual progress, not 
a monk, not an indlffercntist. I should like to be a free 
artist and nothing more. I hate lying and violence in 
all forms. Pharisaism, stupidity, and despotism reign 
not in merchants’ houses and prisons alone. That is 
why I have no preference cither for gendarmes, or for 
butchers, or for scientists, or for writers, or for the 
younger generation. I regard trade-marks and labels 


as a superstition. My holy of holies is the human body, 
health, intelligence, talent, inspiration, love, and the 
most absolute freedom — freedom from violence and 
lying, whatever forms they may lake. This is the 
program I would follow if 1 were a great artist.” 
Chekhov’s stories are a mine in which, with some 
dross, run veins of the pure gold of life. But do not 
seek here for propaganda. “ You are right,” says 
Chekhov to a correspondent, “ in demanding that an 
artist should take an intelligent attitude to bis work, 
but you confuse two things: solving a problem and 
stating a problem correctly. It is only the second that 
is obligatory for the artist. In Anna Karenin and Ev- 
geny Onyegin not a single problem is solved, but they 
satisfy you completely because all the problems are 
correctly stated in them.’* G. H. 

Two Hammer Blows at War 

The Judgment of Peace. By Andreas Latzko. (Boni 
and Liveright.) 

Now It Can Be Told. By Philip Gibbs, (Harper and 
Brothers.) 

L ATZKO’S novel sears the reader with its flaming 
indignation. It is a series of white-hot pictures: 
of life in the training barracks, where men writhe un- 
der the galling discipline of regular-army non-coms. : 
of brief leaves at home, unutterably poignant; of the 
night before going into the trenches, w'ith loaded carts 
of gruesomely torn and shattered bodies pouring into 
the little town; of the charge, with cultured men re- 
verting to brute savagery and doing butcher work for 
their very lives; of many conversations in which arc 
compressed into hot words what peaceful-minded men 
and women have thought during five years of war. .\11 
of the chief characters are people of sensitiveness and 
intelligence, on whom the war made its sharpest reac- 
tion, and who may therefore be said to have plumbed 
the depths of spiritual suffering from the inhumanity 
of war. 

“ It is hard, I tell you,” says Gadsky, the musician 
and aristocrat, “ to pity man. For no animal can be 
so ferocious. The beasts slay only from hunger, and 
then but rarely members of their own species. Man 
alone is capable of that joy in the hurt of others, and 
in inflicting upon others what he roost dreads himself.” 
“ I do not believe,” says Ensign von Kriilow on the 
eve of battle, “that there are any circumstances which 
can make it honorable to pierce the bodies of men with 
bayonets or bullets. And I do not believe that anyone 
has the right to require that of me. All that anyone 
can ask is that I should die rather than give up my 
faith. And that I shall do. I shall not kill ! I will 
neither stab nor shoot. For the fact that other and 
sorely misguided men will seek to take my life is no 
reason for me to yield to the same madness,” 

And Gadsky, thinking of those who had it in their 
power to stop the w*ar by saying a word, and yet did 
not say that word for interminable years : “He could not 
help repeating this thought, for it seemed to him the 
most monstrous thought in the world. Yes, there were 
men who could give life to millions, could save those 
already quivering on the edge of the abyss, could work 
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this unspeakable miracle, and refrained- They were 
quite calm, and kept their eyes fixed on some quite 
distant goal which they themselves did not clearly see 
or understand, and said: ‘Until that goal is reached 
the men at the front must carry on.' It was incredible." 

There is much I should like to quote here, passages 
of fine hope for humanity and passages of despair. 
But those who believe in Peace should read the book 
and have those passages in their context. 

If The Judgment of Peace is a flame, Now It Can 
Be Told is a slow and smoldering fire. Through 550 
pages Philip Gibbs has stretched such a panorama of 
war as has not yet been seen. He has ground out 
slowly all the bitterness and agony of soul that as a 
war correspondent working under a vigilant censor- 
ship he was forced to keep from the public view dur- 
ing the conflict. Incident is added to incident until 
there is a wealth of detail, interpreted by the sober 
reflection of a mind that docs not fly into revolt but 
stores up its energy like a deep river. " I have not 
painted the picture blacker than it was," he explains, 
“nor selected gruesome morsels and joined them to- 
gether to make a jig-saw puzzle. I have tried to set 
<k)wn as many aspects of the war's psychologv- as I 
could find in my remembrance of these years, without 
exaggeration or false emphasis, so that out of their 
confusion, even out of their contradiction, the real 
truth of the adventure might be seen as it touched the 
souls of men." 

Gibbs saw all of the war as it was given to only a 
handful of men to sec it — every aspect from English 
training camp to front-line trench. From this expe- 
rience he concludes, " Nothing that has been written 
is more than the pale image of the abomination of 
those battlefields." The blundering of generals who, 
following the so-called science of war, sacrificed thou- 
sands of brave lads to gain an objective that turns 
out to be worthless; the pretty panoply of Staff officers 
in Headquarters behind the lines, while common sol- 
diers lie in stinking trenches under fire miles away; 
these and a hundred other aspects of war and a thou- 
sand scenes from trench and camp and billet appear 
in his pages with a pitiless scorn for what is cruel and 
hypocritical and a great admiration for what is he- 
roic. *' The heroes of mythology were but paltry fig- 
ures compared wdth those who, in the great war, went 
forward to the roaring devils of modem gun-fire, dwelt 
amid high explosives more dreadful than dragons, 
Weathed in the fumes of poison-gas more foul than the 
breath of Medusa, watched and slept above mine-cra- 
ters which upheaved the hell-fire of Pluto, and defied 
thunderbolts more certain in death-dealing blows than 
those of Jove.” 

Gibbs concludes: “My owm belief is that the war 
was no proof against the Christian faith, but rather 
is a revelation that we are as desperately in need of 
the spirit of Christ as at any time in the history of 
mankind. . . . Some crash must come, tragic and 
shocking to our social structure. I see no escape from 
that, and only the hope that in that crisis the very shock 
of it will restore the mental balance of the nation and 
that all classes will combine under leaders of unselfish 
purpose, and fine vision, eager for evolution and not 
revolution, for peace and not for blood, for Christian 
charity and not for hatred, for civilization and not 
for anarchy, to reshape the conditions of our social 


life and give us a new working order, with more equal- 
ity of labor and reward, duty and sacrifice, liberty and 
discipline of the soul, combining the virtue of patri- 
otism with a generous spirit to other peoples across 
the frontiers of hate. . . . Let us seek the beauty 
of life and God's truth somehow, remembering the 
boys who died too soon, and all the falsity and hatred 
of those past five years. By blood and passion there 
will be no healing. We have seen too much blood. 
We want to wipe it out of our eyes and souls. Let us 
have Peace." 

These books, accepted by mankind, would be suffi- 
cient in themselves to end war forever. Will they fall 
on deaf ears? G. H. 

Random Notes on Boob 

A Short History of the American Labor Movement. 
By Mary Beard (Harcourt. Brace & Howe). 

A ll schools of thought will agree on the enormous 
significance of the labor movement and yet there 
is almost no popular knowledge of its history in Amer- 
ica. Mrs. Marj’ Beard has tried to lighten our dark- 
ness by her Short History. The book is so brief and 
so clearly written that it will not fag the brain even 
of the tired business man. It is comprehensive in 
scope and objective in treatment. It gives a clear im- 
pression of the ups and dow'ns of a movement which 
in one form or another goes back to colonial times. 

But its value is impaired by the author’s laudable 
desire for brevity. Her book is so general that it 
gives no sense of the real life and color of the labor 
movement and but little understanding of the con- 
tending philosophies within it. So important a phase 
of the modern labor movement as the development of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers is not even men- 
tioned. In short, the book is only an interesting out- 
line, and its greatest value may be to create a demand 
for an adequate history. 

National Ideals in the Old Testament. By Henry 
Cadbury (Charles Scribner's Sons). 

H ere is a book of unusual worth in bringing out the 
value of the Old Testament for our times. Dr. 
Cadbury accepts the results of modern scholarship in 
the realm of Old Testament criticism and on the basis 
of them makes real and living the experiences of the 
Hebrew people in the working out of their national 
ideals. He is not afraid to suggest some searching 
applications of the records of Israel's experience to 
the social life of our day. 

The book includes chapters which have already ap- 
peared in The World Tomorrow. Readers who ap- 
preciated them in our paper will find they have acquired 
fresh value in the setting of this book. 

New Ventures of Faith. Compiled and edited by Gil- 
bert A, Beaver (Association Press). 

T his remarkable little guide for the devotional life 
first appeared during the war and was reviewed 
by us at the time. In its revised— and improved — form 
it is winning a welcome from thousands of Christians 
who find in it fresh inspiration to pray, largely by 
reason of its rich suggestions as to the manifold hu- 
man problems which ought to drive the soul of man 
to communion with God. N. T. 
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The Last Page 


X am constantly surprising my friends by 
telling them that I am strongly in favor of the de- 
mand for a generous bonus being given to the re- 
turned soldier. Indeed 1 go even further than the 
most exorbitant Legionary. I would give a bonus to 
every man who was compelled to register for the draft, 
though not of course quite so large an amount as 1 
would give to the man who was yanked out of his 
home and out of his job and yanked off to a far-away 
camp and into a uniform, and then yanked over the 
ocean to fight that the Peace-makers might inherit 
the earth (no wonder our soldiers in Europe were 
always called Yanks). And, more than that, I would 
give a special bonus to all who were insulted by arrest 
and search during the so-called Slacker raids, and 
then all who suffered at concerts or in theaters from 
the infliction of Liberty Xx>an orators should be re- 
membered. I think all who voted for Mr. Wilson be- 
cause he had " kept us out of war ” should be compen- 
sated in some way. And surely a bonus should go to all 
who suffered moral and intellectual damage from the 
products of the (}ovemmeot’s laboratory of war-truth 
— this, of course, would include all who fell victims 
to the official hate propaganda put out in the form of 
lying newspaper stories of atrocities, — Libe^ Loan 
posters, — moving-picture campaigns, and the like. Yes, 
but where is all the money to come from, you say. 
Well, the discharged soldiers in England, Australia 
and New Zealand give the answer — tax the land 
values— expropriate the big landlords. Perhaps we 
may see some day soon great banners across our 
streets — ** You conscripted our lives, now we’ll con- 
script your dollars.” 

Those English cousins of ours will be the 
death of me. They are incorrigible. I had an over- 
whelming experience with one of them the other day. 
He was a delightful person and we got on together 
famously. The talk turned to the admirable scheme 
of purchasing Sulgrave Manor, the old home of the 
Washington family in England, and turning it into 
an international shrine. My friend told me that he 
had lately visited the place. ” What especially im- 
pressed me,” he said, ” was the sight of the armorial 
bearings of the Washin^on family carved in a great 
oak beam in the old dining hall, lliere in those stars 
and stripes 1 saw for the first time the origin of your 
flag, ’ old glorious ’ as you call it. And now,” he 
added impressively, ” whenever I see the American 
flag flying I realize that it represents the ideals of an 
English country gentleman.” 

There seems to be something singularly inappro- 
priate in the suggestion that the name and fame of 
the late Colonel Roosevelt should be commemorated 
by making his birthday the occasion for a public holi- 
day. For my part almost the last thing I should do 
to honor the memory of the author of "The Strenuous 
Life” would be to take a day off from work. In our 
memorials surely we should have some regard for the 
fitness of things. Thus when the time comes to honor 
other of our national heroes, let us try to be true to 
their ideals and to express them as well as we can. 
For example, in celebration of Judge Gary’s birthday, 
instead of instituting a national holiday. Congress 
should pass a law making it compulsory for everybody 
to work twelve hours on that happy day; and on the 
anniversary of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s first glimpse 
of the light who in thankfulness would wish to work 
less than the full twenty- four hours? 


I have lately heard op a strange cult scattered 
so widely throughout the world that it is credibly 
reported Uiat the sun never sets on the lands that its 
members inhabit. The principal item of its faith 1 am 
told is that the lost ten tribes of Israel are no other 
than the well-known English nation and that all ^e 
fair promises held out in the Bible to God’s chosen 
people arc me^t exclusively for the inhabitants of 
that island which, as their national song asserts, ” at 
Heaven’s command arose from out the azure main.” 
This pleasing interpretation of Holy Writ will doubt- 
less derive much aid and comfort from the story of 
the British soldier who was fired at during the recent 
rioting in Cairo. Fortunately the bullet was deflected 
by a small Bible he was carrying in his breast pocket 
at the time. The cover and the first few pages were 
all tom away, leaving the seventeenth chapter of 
Exodus exposed with the words at the top of the page: 
” Blessed be the Lord who has delivered you out of 
the hands of the Egyptians.” 


Speaking op Egypt reminds me of a letter I saw 
the other day which had been received by a British 
officer in Egypt in answer to an invitation for charcoal 
for the local barracks : 

” To His Excellency the Officer Commanding the Brit- 
ish Array: 


Sembalawin, April i6. 

” Sir,— We arc honored to sec you in such good 
spirits. Sir, we have a good sharcoal for cooking 
the British army in payment, Sir, if any of your sol- 
diers want anything you must tell us so that we give 
you what he want in payment 
” Sir, you Obedyent servant. 


K Y . 


P S. Thank you, O Lord.” 


These attempts that are being made, apparently 
quite seriously and by reputable men of science, to 
establish communication with the stars would have 
interested the poet Tennyson. It is said of him that 
he regarded the contemplation of the wonders of the 
heavens as a cure for nervousness and setf-conscious- 
nes^ Thus on one occasion when his younger brother 
quailed at the prospect of going to a dinner-party at a 
neighbor’s house, the poet advised him ” to think of 
Herschel’s star-patches ” and he would soon ” get 
over ” his timidity. It was Tennyson, too, who on being 
shown the latest discovery in star-dust exclaimed: 
” Well, after seeing that one doesn’t think so much of 
the best families.” 

In this presidential year there are a good many 
people who might remember, to the advantage of all 
concerned, that an occasional glance through a good 
telescope at the spacious firmament on high is a fine 
cure for over-excitcment as to who is to be the next 
occupant of the White House. 

Ex-Proofreader. 


What They Are Saying in England 

” The Socialists present an idea which has been 
believed in by some of the greatest idealists in the 
world, and I will net>er talk about them except xvith the 
greatest possible respect.^ 

David Lloyd George. 

” The only purpose for which large armaments are 
required in Britain today is to repress the people and 
fight Socialism wherever it may arise in the world** 
Charles P. Trevelyan. 
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Now It Can Be Told, Philip Gibbs 
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Motte (Macmillan) 1.00 

Debs: Rls Authorised Life and Let- 
ters, David Karsner (Bool A Liver- 

_rl«ht) 1.50 

Tbe Soul of the Rossian Revolution, 
Molssaye J. Olgln (Henry Holt A 

Co.) 2.75 

Rossla In Upheaval. E. A. Ross 

(Century Co.) 2.60 
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Ten Days That Shook the World, 
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Russia in 1919. Artbnr Ransome 
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Bolshevism. John Spargo (Harper).. 1.75 
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lard (Macmillan) 2.00 
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Share in the new party movement 
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you want euch a meaaage to reach the majority of your follow- 
citiaona, 611 out the bUnk in tho corner and mail it to ua today with 
a check that repreaenta your conviction that the time ia here for a 
pdibcaJ movement that will raatore to ua our coAatimtiooal righta. 


TO AMERICANS READY FOR A NEW PARTY 


Y OU are invited to attend the National Con- 
vention of the Committee of Forty-Eight 
at Chicago, July lOth, 12th and 13th, to form 
a new political party. 

It will be a national party representing the need* 
and hopes of average American men and women. 
It will conduct an aggressive CArapsign against both 
the reactionary parties and in support of a con- 
structive program of economic, soda! and political 
progress. Such a party must be put in the field in the 
coming election. 

For we are witneesing a silent and ominous revolu- 
tion in our national life. We have seen the tillers of 
our soil so discouraged by tenancy, speculation and 
the increasing exactions of a swarm of middlemen that 
hundreds of thousands of them are leaving the farms 
or curtailing production to a degree that menaces our 
nation's supply of food. 

Prices are mounting while millions of pounds of 
food are held in storage or east into the sea in order 
that still higher prices may be exacted. 

We have seen our railroads wrecked by mismanage- 
ment and irresponsible financiers and then, after the 
government had stepped in to repair their injuries 
and decay, returned to the private management that 
had despoiled and ruined them, and on terms which 
arbitrarily guaranteed fixed dividends on watered 
stocks and bonds, making inevitable a still higher 
tax on consumption. 

We are witnessing the effort to fix a legal status 
for labor, denying it the right to strike for higher 
wages, at the same time that profits are legally guar- 
anteed to capital. 

This is the underlying cause of the strikes that have 
increased until all industry is a battlefield of hatred 
and destruction, and the country is literally going to 
pieces with factional strife. This system has turned 
the "New Freedom" into an "Old Slavery" that has 
changed nothing but its c^or and its name. 

Our money-lenders are seeking to drag us into 


countless international imbroglios of concessions 
and investment, the effect of which will be to bind us by 
secret diplomacy to hazardous agreements entirely 
alien to our national traditims and desires. This 
system has so corrupted large sections of our press that 
the ability to read is fast becoming an impediment 
to the acquisition of truth. And to crown all, it has 
desecrated the flag by using it to cover a multitude of 
sins; and in the name of patriotism has attempted to 
fasten upon us a degrading economic and political 
slavery. 

Autocracy is a thing abhorrent to us, to any man 
who has known even the memories of American 
freedom. We fought it overseas and helped to whip 
it. We will not yield to it here on our own soil and in 
our own homes. 

Who will lead us in reorganizing and reaasertins the 
American will to independence? 1 1 has become clearer 
with every sun that the old parties cannot do it; that 
they are but rival lackeys to great roonopoUes: that they 
are bankrupt of democratic purpoee and have made 
their peace with a treasonable reaction. No matter 
which of these two parties wins, the people lose; no 
matter which of them captures office, it will be to do the 
bidding of the interests that filled its campaign coffers 
and paid for ita publicity. 

The time has come for lovers of the real America to 
organize themselves anew, to inaugurate another such 
period of resolute construction as four generations ^ 
ago raised Jefferson and the once American ^ 
Democratic party to power, and two generations / 
since raised to power Lincoln and the once / 
American Republican party. Once again / 
constitutional liberties and representative / 
government are threatened and the call 
goes out for a new political party to ^ / c»nimu- 
restore to America constitutional o* 4*: 

rights through which the govern- YwVoiy' 

ment shall be made respon- ** / l sn cbciobIub 
• ivc to the wUl of the people. S'/ 
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Is Lator Responsitle for the High 


Cost of 


A CHANCE reader of our discussion on 
Strikes writes more in sorrow than in anger 
to rebuke us for publishing any defense of 
this iniquitous practice. "More and more," he de- 
clares, "all are seeing that the High Cost of Living 
is owing to strikes that stop production and trans- 
portation." Our critic explains that he is no capi- 
talist, but a hard-working photographer. Obvious- 
ly he merely repeats a lesson diligently inculcated 
by the newspapers. At any rate, he reckons with- 
out the chief statistical authority in the country on 
the subject. Dr. Royal S. Meeker, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, says, "Strikes and lockouts have 
contributed their thousands to the ranks of the out- 
of-workers : but irregularities and failure in supply 
of raw materials, transportation, and demand for 
commodities produced, and lack of proper organiza- 
tion in industry, have produced their millions.” 
In other words, not labor but industrial mis-man- 
agement and economic maladjustment are primarily 
responsible for decreased production. 

There is another charge brought against labor: 
that it is responsible for the high cost of living not 
merely because of its failure to produce, but be- 
cause it has secured unreasonable wage advances. 
One can hardly buy a suit of clothes in a depart- 
ment store without being told, "Wages, you sec, 
have gone up so much that we have to charge this 
price.” It sounds convincing, especially to the sal- 
aried man whose salary seems the one stationary 
point in a world of change. But again let us turn to 
our authority. Dr. Meeker lists four causes for 
high prices, the most important of which is infla- 
tion of currency. The other three are "decrease in 
the actual quantity of the goods produced, manu- 
facture for and purchase by the governments of 
the world for war and other purposes, and changes 
in the demand for supply of goods and services." 
Nowhere does he specifically mention exorbitant 
wage increases. He does indeed advocate increased 
production, but his main emphasis is on deflation of 


Living 

currency and the "Establishment of a stable stand- 
ard of value.” Mr. Herbert Hoover, another au- 
thority who cannot be accused of undue partiality 
to labor, still less to radicalism, bears similar testi- 
mony. His eight causes for the high cost of living 
resemble Dr. Meeker’s. He specifically adds profi- 
teering, speculation, and war taxation; he urges "a 
constructive policy” to promote good relations be- 
tween employer and employee so as to avoid the 
waste of strikes ; but he nowhere refers to excessive 
wages. 

So much for what may be called negative testi- 
mony. There are other angles from which we may 
approach the problem. If high wages are primarily 
responsible for the high cost of living, we might 
reasonably expect to find : { i ) That the rate of in- 
crease in wages since 1914 would have equaled, if 
not exceeded, the rate of increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. Since the cost of living has increased by one 
hundred per cent., wages should show at least an 
equal increase. (2) That out of every dollar 
spent by the consumer labor would have received a 
larger proportion and capital a smaller proportion 
than before 1914. Certainly if labor is chiefly re- 
sponsible for high prices either by reason of its 
failure to produce or its exorbitant demands, we 
should expect to find that capital would have made 
little or nothing by way of profits. Bearing these 
principles in mind, let us look at the facts as they 
have been brought out by that competent statistician 
W. Jett Lauck. His testimony before the United 
States Railroad Labor Board has now been sum- 
marized in a pamphlet entitled Relation between 
IVages and the Increased Cost of Living; an Anal- 
ysis of the Effects of Increased IVages and Profits 
upon Commodity Prices. The sources of Mr. 
Lauck’s figures are the famous Senate Document 
259 compiled by the Treasury Department from 
income tax returns, and such reliable corporation 
publications as Poor and Moody’s Manual. From 
these authoritative sources, Mr. Lauck finds that 
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with relatively few exceptions “wage increases have 
lagged behind price increases, and usually they are 
far behind.” Not only have they lagged behind in 
amount, but in point of time increases in price were 
followed, not preceded, by increases in wages. This 
means in plain English that the average laborer re- 
ceives less in "real wages” than before the war. If 
labor is more prosperous it is only because scarcity 
of supply owing to the war has on the whole re- 
duced unemployment. Still more significant are 
Mr. Lauck’s statistics showing that of each dollar 
spent by the consumer, labor has received a dimin- 
ishing proportion, capital an increasing proportion. 
It is a trick of corporations to raise prices ten per 
cent, for every ten per cent, increase in wages. 
Since tabor costs are never anywhere near the 
whole cost of production, this trick is enormously 
profitable. Mr. Lauck gives some startling figures 
on proportionate profits. For example, when he 
compiled his statistics, sugar was selling at twenty 
cents a pound, and the whole country was crying 
out in protest. Mr. Lauck shows that if the pro- 
ducer and retailer had been ojntent with the same 
relative increase in profit as laborers in the 
sugar industry had received, sugar would be sell- 
ing at eleven and a half cents a pound. Or fake 
shoes ; In 1914 when a man bought a pair of shoes, 
profits absorbed about one-half the price. This 
was almost three times the tabor cost. In 1917 the 
profits were three-fifths the total cost and five times 
the total labor cost. In other words, “of the $3.50 
increase in the price of a pair of standard shoes 
labor received 15c while the profit margins of the 
various manufacturers and merchants absorb 
$2.75.” (The rest of the increase — 60 cents — went 
for raw materials). 

When one turns from these matters of proportion 
to figures of actual profiteering, unless he is an in- 
surance actuary or an astronomer used to dealing 
in prodigious dimensions, his mind simply fails to 
grasp the size of the reward that this war for de- 
mocracy brought to owners of property and priv- 
ilege. Mr. Lauck concludes that “The combined 
corporations of the country earned in net profits ap- 
proximately $4,800,000,000 more per year during 
the three war years, 1916-1917-1918. than during the 
three pre-war years period ; and this excess of prof- 
its over and aliove what the same corporations were 
satisfied with during the pre-war years constituted 
during I9i6-’i7-’i8 a profiteering tax of $240 per 
family of five throughout the nation.” The num- 
ber of millionaires in the United States trebled dur- 
ing the war. And men did not become millionaires 
simply by saving their wages in the shipyards in- 
stead of buying those silk shirts which so distress 
newspaper paragraphers when worn by wage earn- 
ers! “One-eighth of the total taxable income from 
all of the toil and ingenuity going into all of the pro- 
ductive processes of the countrj- at the present time 
goes to six oite-lbousandths of one per cent, of the 
whole people. Their number is 6.664. Their com- 


bined income in 1917 was $i,709<}6s,988. Seventy 
per cent, of this, or over $1,250,000,000, came from 
property. Their proportion of the total income has, 
on the face of later, but as yet unofficial, figures, 
greatly increased.” Profits in such basic materials 
as copper and coal were staggering. In copper, for 
instance, capital received about two and one-half 
times as much per pound as labor, and of the price 
paid by the purchaser fifty-four per cent went to 
the payment of profits and royalties. Enormous as 
are the dividends reported by Mr. Lauck, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that they do not tell the whole 
story, for in many cases real profits were covered up 
by all sorts of bookkeeping devices, such as swollen 
amortization funds, and by excessive salaries. The 
American Metal Company, for instance, paid about 
$1,000,000 a year in salaries to six officers. A 
great flood of stock dividends since the Supreme 
Court has declared them not subject to the income 
tax gives further proof of the concealed profits 
which in most cases were not due to increased pro- 
duction but to the increased share of the sales price 
taken by the corporations. The worst of it is that 
to a great extent these profits are now part of capi- 
tal so that consumers will have to go on paying divi- 
dends not on capital painfully saved by the honest 
toiler who is the hero of the orthodox economist, 
but on the earning capacity of great corporations. 
To quote Mr. Lauck, “The menace of the future 
lies in the probability that the vast profits which are 
still held in reserve will be capitalized in order that, 
under the pretext of a fair return on capital, those 
who own them may continue to take the larger pro- 
portion of national income, even at the expense of 
very great suffering on the part of the workers." 

These are the facts. Some papers have published 
them, but in general the press continues to blame 
labor for our present plight. They do it as part of 
the organized campaign of powerful sections of 
the employing groups. Mr. Roger Babson. in a let- 
ter urging his capitalist clientele to use their victory 
over the workers generously, makes this candid 
statement : “We said that the employing class was 
immensely more powerful than in 1914. There is 
more money at its command. Eighteen thousand 
new millionaires are the war’s l^pcy. This money 
capacity is more thoroughly unified than ever. In 
1914 we had 30,000 banks, functioning to a great 
degree in independence of each other. Then came 
the Federal Reserve Act and gave us the machinery 
for consolidation and the emergency of five years’ 
war furnished the hammer blows to weld the struc- 
ture into one. The war taught the employing class 
the secret and the power of widespread propaganda. 
Imperial Europe had been aware of this powrer. It 
was new to the United States. Now, when we have 
anything to sell to the American people, we know 
how to sell it. We have learned. We have the 
schools. We have the pulpits. The employing class 
owns the press. There is practically no important 
paper in the United States but is theirs!” These 
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papers crwned by the employing class, by a clever 
play upon fear of the “reds" and by misrepresenting 
facts, are swinging public sentiment to support capi- 
tal against labor. The great steel strike illustrated 
that fact. As a captain of industry exultingly put 
it the other day, "Heretofore men have been sorry 
for the workers in dull times, but now they'll get 
nothing but the cold hatred they have earned.” 

We do not call attention to the extent of profiteer- 
ing or to the frame of mind of some — of course, not 
all — employers in order to cast doubt on the need of 
increased production on the farm or in the factory 
but rather to point out that the capitalist system in 
this mood can never secure it. Production is fall- 
ing ofif, strife and confusion are increasing. The 
situation is past cure by pious preachments either 
to farmers or laborers on the necessity of produc- 
tion. Despite capital’s present victory, the time has 
already come when men will not be persuaded to 
give their best efforts to production in order that 
the few may profit. The tenant farmer, for exam- 
ple, will not become a scientific agriculturist in order 
to support the landowner in idleness. The farmer 
who works his own land has the heart taken out of 
him by the profiteering of the innumerable middle- 
men who control the channels of distribution. I-abor 
feels no zest for strenuous production when it be- 
comes aware of the way in which the fruits of its 
toil are divided. WTiatever the immediate remedies 


ought to be for the high cost of living, study of the 
underlying facts leads to one conclusion; namely, 
that production for use must take the place of pro- 
duction for profit ; that land, natural resources, and 
machinery must be socially controlled for the good 
of all. To find the way to an economic order which 
will at once accomplish these ends and emancipate 
the spirit of men is the great task of our time. Our 
present system of wild profiteering has resulted not 
merely in wage slavery, class hatred, and devastat- 
ing war, but in actual starvation in a world of po- 
tential plenty. 

It was no radical but the British Ambassador, Sir 
Auckland Geddes, who recently declared with re- 
gard to Europe : “The great accumulations of 

wealth are, I think, more or less obviously nearing 
the end of their making. . . . The period of the 
great raids, if one may use that phrase, upon the re- 
sources of nature is drawing to its close all the 
world over. . . . We have got in Europe now mil- 
lions of people who are at this stage — millions of 
working people who say to themselves : ‘What is a 
life worth that at the end leaves us with nothing 
achieved except having avoided being starved to 
death and having produced children who will fol- 
low in our path?’ That is the great problem that 
is worrying the minds of millions in Europe.” 

Wffiat is worrying Europe today will worry Amer- 
ica tomorrow. Will we be wise in time? 


By 


Blake Comes 

RICHARD ROBERTS 


Back 


I F one could make a little journey into the hinter’ 
land of things and talk with Blake as he talked 
with Voltaire, and Isaiah and other notable 
personages, his conversation would doubtless be 
full of meat. Most of it would probably fail to 
pass the editorial censor of the New York Times, 
— it would hardly be "fit to print.” His reflections 
on Sir Oliver Lodge, for instance, might ea-sily in- 
cline to undue though characteristic violence : and 
even at this late date his animadversions on the 
Great War and the Great Peace might get his re- 
porter into the penitentiary. He would most cer- 
tainly affirm that he had antedated Einstein by 
more than a century ; and it is not unlikely that we 
should find him sporting a red cap in honor of 
Lenin. His opinion of Speaker Sweet would be 
particularly edifying. — not that he would be spe- 
cially in love with the socialist economics; but he 
did love a thing called liberty. 

Perhaps we may yet hear from Blake. He seems 
to be coming back ; and reviving interest in him is 
one of the reassuring signs of the times. The 
Grolier Qub showed a fine collection of his prints, 
books, and color-work a few weeks ago. A good 
many things have been written of him during the 
last two or three years and more is reported to be 


on the way. Our grandfathers put him down a 
madman; our rediscovery of him looks like a re- 
turn to sanity. 

Blake was a good hater ; but most of all he hated 
hatred. In some things he was a bigot, but he was 
chiefly bigoted against bigotry. At times he was 
apt to be intolerant of people, but he was always 
intolerant of intolerance. Even if — as the way of 
men is — his precept went ahead of his practice, he 
nevertheless saw the meaning of freedom more 
plainly than Byron or Shelley or others of his rebel 
contemporaries did. Indeed, of all the men of that 
time only one perceived the logic of liberty with the 
same clear assurance as Blake. That was Lamen- 
nais. 

But while Lamennais was concerned with free- 
dom in Church and State, Blake fought lustily for 
it elsewhere — against traditionalism in Art and 
legalism in Morality, against formalism in Religion 
and dogmatism in Thought. Wherever he saw the 
human spirit cramped. Blake laid about him with a 
will. But he did not think, as Shelley seemed to 
do, that freedom was the absence of restriction. 
It was rather a positive condition in which a man 
could be true to himself through everything and 
be the whole man it was in him to be ; and if you 
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only gave human nature a chance, Blake believed 
it could provide its own safeguard against a riot- 
ous use of freedom. This was indeed implicit in 
Blake’s psychological scheme. Life discharged it- 
self in energy; but this energy had desire for its 
driving force and reason for its discipline. Lncrgy 
becomes fruitful when desire and reason each does 
its own work. Let one or other cease to do or 
over-do its task ; and energy goes awry. When de- 
sire gets into the saddle, then comes the "vegetated 
life,” the life of sensuality. Let reason gain the 
whip-hand; and it imprisons energy within closed 
systems and kills individuality. But observe that 
the operations of reason were not designed to sup- 
press desire, — Blake had a fine contempt for those 
whose "desires were weak enough to be sup- 
pressed," — they were meant rather to pilot it; to 
provide it with channels. But the trouble was that 
reason mistook its office and set out drawing lines 
of orthodoxy which it called upon every man to 
toe. Reason (that is) which was meant to be a 
discipline became a despot ; and it was against this 
perverted despotism of reason that Blake launched 
his hottest fire-bolts. The mania for schematiza- 
tion which Protestantism inherited from the school- 
men had spread its blight over the whole of life; 
and William Blake was commissioned to break its 
unholy spell. 

In ethics Blake was a consistent dualist. He saw 
good and evil in ceaseless warfare, and he drama- 
tized the struggle in a large and weird symbolism. 
But his criterion in ethics was unusual. That 
which created, fostered, stimulated fellowship was 
good; that which denied or destroyed fellowship 
was evil. He was not bothered by the Judaic-Pro- 
testant ethic with its concern for the equilibration 
of individual rights which are always potentially 
in conflict, and its apparatus of pains and penalties. 
He was not a good forgiver himself, but he saw 
quite clearly that forgiveness is the first condition 
of a living social integration; and his emphasis is 
all the time on the "society-making” virtues. Let 
anyone read the description of Golgonooza in 
"Jerusalem” and he will see this plainly. But dual- 
ist though Blake may have been in giving a positive 
character to good and evil alike, he had none of 
the stupid dualism which sends modern popular 
ethics so badly astray, — that dualism which sepa- 
rates "individual” and “social” ethics and puts 
justice and love in antithesis. To Blake love was 
the only justice. 

But Blake’s great distinction lay in his utter con- 
tempt of the dualism of spirit and matter. The 
popular Mid-Victorian preacher, Thomas Binney, 
wrote a book called How to Make the Best of Both 
Worlds; two worlds in succession, of course. And 
the answer was, honest business for this world and 
religion for the next. But Blake did not see it in 
that way. He set out to live in the two worlds at 
the same time. Not tliat he thought of them as two 
worlds. The body, he said, is that part of the soul 


that you can see ; and the world, he might have said,, 
is that part of the universe that you can see. He 
would, however, have been careful to add that it 
was that part of the world which he saw with his 
eyes. He saw a great deal more through them, as. 
he said on one occasion. With his eyes he saw the 
rising sun as a mere disc of fire ; but through his 
eyes he saw "a great multitude of the heavenly 
host crying Holy, Holy, Holy.” The frontiers of 
sense were no frontiers to Blake. He crossed them, 
to and fro as though they were not there; and it is 
very difficult for those who lack the amphibious 
mind to follow him in his swift transits from the 
village suburbs of London to the shadowy purlieus 
of Golgonooza. But fantastic as it seems to us that 
Blake should take his “visions” seriously, it is a. 
dull dogmatism that dismisses it as folly. For our 
folly is indeed greater. We have set the seen and 
the unseen in opposition ; the devout have chosen 
the unseen, the worldly the seen. Blake made the 
right choice, which is the choice of both. One of 
these days we may discover that the real business 
of religion is to enable us to live in two worlds at 
once — and to find them to be in experience the one 
universe they are in fact. 

"A musician, a painter, a sculptor, a poet, — a 
man or woman who is not one of thc.se is not a 
Qiristian.” This is not orthodox doctrine; but 
when the Qiurch has been purged of what Mr. 
Bernard Shaw calls "Salvationism,” Blake’s the- 
ology may yet become respectable. For what he 
meant was simply that the Christ-spirit will ex- 
press itself in works of love and beauty. Now 
Blake was orthodox enough in his own way. He 
had a doctrine of conversion thoroughgoing enough 
to satisfy a revivalist. "Man," he said, “is bom a 
Satan and needs a new selfhood continually.” That 
is good New Testament teaching; but in Blake’s 
view of it conversion was a process which produced 
artists. The true life is the creative life, — what- 
ever the medium : sound or color, stone or word. It 
turns upon matter with a vision of beauty and 
makes it a vehicle for that beauty; and it does 
much more. It turns upon men with love and by 
love redeems them. It creates not only the thing of 
beauty; it creates the sovereign beauty — the beauty 
of a free living society. And it is not to be forgot- 
ten that it was as the builder of such a society that 
Blake chiefly regarded himself. 

But first and last, Blake was a great humanist. 
Look at his drawings and you will see that where- 
ever there is a space to be filled up. he draws a 
human figure — "the human form divine.” Indeed, 
he hardly ever draws anything else — c.xccpt occa- 
sional serpents which symbolized the Anti-human. 
In his Job drawings, God and Job are palpably the 
same person — a point full of meaning. And the 
stark, bold definition of his drawing shows that 
however vague and elusive his metaphysic might 
have been there was no doubt about his sense of the 
sovereignty of personality. "Labor well the Minute 
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Particulars,” he cries, "care for the little ones,” — 
by which he meant common men and women. And 
his loud, deep cursing of the ‘systems’ sprang from 
his feeling that they bound and crushed the single 
soul. His America (so little known in .\mcrica. 
alas!) was a great outburst of sheer joy in the dis- 
ruption of a dehumanizing imperialism ; and if his 
French Revolution had been finished, it would 
have been a loud chant of triumphant Freedom. 
In his Europe he foreshadows the downfall of the 
monarchism which held common folk in a debasing 
bondage ; but he prophesied too soon. For that 
)>olitical animal man has set up other idols ; and for 
the divine right of kings he has substituted the di- 
vine right of States. And now the ascendancy of 
the State over men has to be broken; and new so- 


cial forms have to be devised which will not de- 
prive any man of his due inheritance of freedom. 
That is the task before us; and Blake will help us 
to recover that fundamental conviction (without 
which all our labor will be vain) that institutions 
are made for man, and not man for institutions, 
whether they be Church or State, Commerce or 
Leagues of Nations. 

It is seemingly an incorrigible bias in human 
nature to subordinate life to forms and for- 
mula: : we arc forever forging chains for our- 
selves. Blake comes back to call upon us to 
enthrone Life and to create that one human family, 
holy and indivisible, conceived in freedom, sub- 
sisting in fellowship, in which Life will come into 
its Kingdom. 


Signs of 

The Old Guard Picks Its Man 
'J’HE Republican platform might have been a bit 
more reactionary; the nominee might have 
have been Wood or Lowden instead of that per- 
sonally estimable, very likable, and generally col- 
orless one-hundred-per-cent. I>arty Republican, 
Warren G. Harding. For the rest, the Old Guard 
and the big business men behind them have every 
reason to be satisfied. If with such a platform 
and such candidates they can win the election they 
can get what they want; that is. for a little while 
longer. Sufficient unto the day are the profits 
thereof. An equally reactionary but braver con- 
vention might have taken a chance on Wood or 
Lowden, despite Johnson, Borah, and the campaign 
fund disclosures; a wiser convention equally de- 
voted to the conservative viewpoint would have 
nominated Hoover — the one man who might have 
made our creaking economic and political machin- 
ery run a bit longer and more smoothly. But an 
Old Guard Convention to whom Iji Follette was 
anathema and Johnson suspect ran true to form. 

It took a man not wholly reactionary or militaristic 
but essentially pliable to its will. If Senator Hard- 
ing better than a stronger man helps us to see that 
our primary need is less for a new leader than for 
a new social order with new motives and ideals to 
inspire it. he will not have been nominated in vain. 

Good and Bad in the Labor ConvMition 
'T'HE A. F. of L. convention at Montreal was as 
strictly "old guard” in make-up and ideals 
from the labor standpoint as the Chicago Conven- 
tion from the political. The Convention did some 
good things. Threatened by the alternative of see- 
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ing Negroes used to scab on white labor or ad- 
mitting them on a footing of equality into the 
unions, it emphatically endorsed the latter posi- 
tion. It favored amnesty for political prisoners. It 
declared for Irish independence. Rather incon- 
sistently. it then also endorsed the League of Na- 
tions, though only after a bitter fight. But it re- 
fused to urge recognition of Soviet Russia, on the 
ground that the Russian government is undemo- 
cratic and that it has conscripted labor and abridged 
freedom of speech. The Convention’s fear of con- 
scription is sound, but for it therefore to line up 
with all the imperialists in the world in the iniqui- 
tous fight against a government obviously over- 
whelmingly supported by the people is a gigantic 
error, from the standpoint both of ordinary hu- 
manity and of the real interests of labor. There 
is something ludicrous about a labor leadership 
which bitterly denounces the Administration for 
its domestic policy and then docilely accepts its 
word on Russian affairs in opposition to that not 
only of disinterested investigators but of the Brit- 
ish Labor Delegates who recently visited Russia, 
The determination of the Convention to bear the 
expense of sending twenty-odd organizers into 
Western Canada to fight — not exploitation and op- 
pression — but the rival organization, the O. B. U., 
was characteristic of its present leadership, which 
is more interested in its own organization than in 
its cause. As a whole, the Convention acted like a 
defensive body, clinging to outworn and inade- 
quate formulas and tactics. The one exception 
which may prove to be of extraordinary signifi- 
cance was the clean-cut victory of the Plumb Plan 
for the railroads (they didn’t call it that) over the 
opposition of Samuel Gompers himself. 
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The Intercharch WorW Movement 
P ERHAPS it is just as well that the Interchurch 
Movement didn't half raise its $300,000,000. 
The seal of apparent success might have sanctified 
some very unlovely promoter’s methods for "put- 
ting across” the church to the public. The friends 
of the Movement have taken the lead in wholesome 
economies and reforms. We hope they will succeed 
in saving a Movement that once had some real 
promise of usefulness. But to save it as a Christian 
enterprise means an absolute end of such advertis- 
ing as that which, under the sign of the cross and 
in the name of Faith, quoted from Mr. Roger Bab- 
son's perfectly honest appeal for the support of the 
church as the best protection for dividends. In the 
days of its strength the church spoke with a com- 
manding voice not as a sublimated guardian of the 
treasures of the rich, but as the custodian of the 
glad tidings of righteousness, brotherhood, and 
peace. The 6rst fruits of a real reform in the Inter- 
church Movement will be its fearlessness in pub- 
lishing and circulating its long delayed report on the 
steel strike. It is known that its Commission is 
frankly critical of the attitude of the Steel Corpor- 
ation. Let the Movement publish the fact broad- 
cast, and the workers may come to believe that Mr. 
Babson’s recent statement, “we [the employers] 
have the pulpits," is in need of some qualification 
or explanation. 

One Wrong Partially Righted 
C OME Americans find it a bit easier to keep their 
^ national self-respect now that Kate Richards 
O'Hare is out of jail. The thought of this brave 
spirit, this mother of four children, in jail as a re- 
sult of an obvious frame-up was well-nigh intoler- 
able. Yet she made that prison a place of inspira- 
tion. Her letters brought new evidence of the 
capacity of all sorts of folks, even those the world 
calls criminal, for generosity and friendship. 'Mrs. 
O’Hare will continue her work on the outside, not 
merely for the cause of the working class hut for 
the prisoners whom she came to know and to love 
in the Jefferson City Penitentiary. In particular, 
she does not want her friends to forget that Mollie 
Steimer is in the prison she left, sent there for no 
other fault than for her protest against the crime 
of our intervention in Russia. It tvas characteristic 
of our present Department of Justice that, when at 
last public pressure forced it to secure from the 
President a commutation of Mrs. O’Hare's sen- 
tence, its belated act of partial justice was accom- 
panied by no restoration of her civil rights. 

Does President Wilson Know These Facts? 
'^HE lot of political prisoners in the United 
States — like the lot of all prisoners — is often 
bitter. We are reliably informed that an I. W. W. 
political prisoner named McCoshen in the Fort 
[.eavenworth federal penitentiary was manacled in 
a standing position nine hours a day to the bars of 


his solitary cell from November 12th until a week 
or so ago when he was released on bail, pending 
appeal. He had refused to obey an order of a 
deputy warden which he felt was unjust. This 
cruel punishment was brought to the attention of 
the Department of Justice. The Department re- 
plied that while it had not particular knowledge of 
McCoshen’s case, “The Department is entirely sat- 
isfied with this form of punishment [manacling in 
solitary cells] and contemplates no change.” The 
War Department also bears its share of guilt in the 
matter of political prisoners. Brent Dow Allison, 
conscientious objector, for some reason or other 
has been kept in the federal penitentiary at Fort 
Leavenworth instead of with the other objectors 
in the internment camp at Fort Douglas. The 
newspaper notoriety given this case resulted in con- 
temptible persecution for him at the hands of 
prison officials. Every obsolete prison rule is en- 
forced against him, and he has been a victim of 
all that petty tyranny which is characteristic of 
prison administration. Yet his spirit is unbroken. 
These matters have repeatedly and vainly been 
called to the attention of the War Department. The 
same Department recently gave certain individuals 
interested in amnesty to understand that if only the 
men at Fort Douglas would go to work under mili- 
tary orders (they now do the necessary work in 
their cantonment on a cooperative arrangement) 
they would shortly be released. On this assurance 
some men did decide to obey military orders — and 
have not been released. When this matter was 
called to the attention of Colonel Reddington of the 
Prison Department he stated that the "policy of 
the War Department in this matter was negative. 
Pardon for conscientious objectors would not be 
considered if they did not work but would not 
necessarily be considered if they did work.” In 
Fort Douglas, Howard Moore is still confined. His 
case will be recalled by readers of The World 
Tomorrow. His valiant and unselfish service as a 
volunteer in nursing patients during the epidemic 
of influenza at Fort Riley won him the good-will of 
army officers at the base hospital, who spoke of that 
service in the highest terms. Secretary Baker, 
however, has recently refused to consider it as a 
ground for pardoning Moore. He explained that 
this was voluntary service and that Moore is en- 
titled to no further hearing until he will obey mili- 
tary orders. Truly an edifying spectacle, this, of a 
great government trying to break the conscicijce of 
some of the finest of its young citizens ! 

Mr. Palmer’s Tragedy of Errors 

\\T E urge readers of The World Tomorrow 
who desire to know to what extent the 
United States has adopted the policy of Czaristic 
Russia to write either to the National Popular 
Government League, Washington, D. C., or to the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 138 West 13th 
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Street, New York, for a copy of the "Report upon 
the Illegal Practices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice.” It is signed by twelve lawyers 
of the highest standing in the United States includ- 
ing among others Dean Pound of the Harvard Law 
School, Francis Fusher Kane, ex-Federal attorney 
of Philadelphia, and Frank P. Walsh. The report 
has been justly characterized as a record of 
“brutality, torture, forgery, theft, and the provok- 
ing of crime in order to detect it.” 

Civil Liberties: the Dark Side and the Bright 

R. ROGER N. BALDWIN, Director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, has recently 
returned from a trip covering practically every 
state in the Union outside of New England. Al- 
most everywhere he finds the "lid riveted down.” 
Widely though the conditions vary, there is the 
same underlying struggle on the part of business 
and property interests "to keep labor in its place." 
To that end the war hysteria was a great boon. It 
made it easier to do away with civil rights for the 
workers. In one day’s meeting the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Civil Liberties Union re- 
ceived reports illustrating denial of civil rights and 
the growth of bitterness in the industrial struggle 
from every section of the country. In Bisbee, 
Arizona, they have at last brought to trial the men 
who in the early days of the war. without any war- 
rant of law, deported into the desert striking min- 
ers guilty of no overt act against public peace. 
The facts are admitted, but the defense is that the 
deportations were for the sake of "law and order” 
in Bisbee, and on that basis already one of the de- 
fendants who was tried separately has been ac- 
quitted by a jury five of whose members were il- 
literate. The copper companies are leaving no 
stone unturned to secure an ac(|uittal of the other 
defendants in the principal trial. The situation in 
W’est Virginia coal mines is likely at any moment 
to break out into open civil war. lx>gan County 
and to a less degree Mingo County, where the 
massacre of Matewan took place, are private pre- 
serves of the coal companies who allow no possible 
labor organizer or agitator to enter their territory. 
A Labor man from Pascagula, Mississippi, writes 
that the situation there would bear investigation 
from an outside agency, but with grim humor 
adds, “The investigator ought to have a paid-up 
life insurance policy.” Butte, Montana, is an 
armed camp. None of the copper mine guards, led 
according to report by John F. Ryan's private sec- 
retary, has been brought to punishment for firing 
upon and killing unarmed strike pickets. 

The acquital of Krieger in Oklahoma and of 
the Communists in Rockford, Illinois, gives proof 
that justice is not altogether dead; but the funda- 
mentally encouraging feature of the situation as 
seen by Mr. Baldwin and as evidenced in reports to 
the Civil Liberties Union is the growing strength 
of farmer and labor organizations working in close 


alliance. In connection with them also the Co- 
operative Movement is spreading rapidly. Con- 
structively-minded radicals denied opportunity for 
general agitation are more and more working 
within these farmer and labor groups, and through 
them progress will come. The fight for civil lib- 
erties will not be finally won save in conjunction 
with an economic emancipation. 

Will We Learn from Sarajevo? 

J N the summer of 1914 the great Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire presented an arrogant ultimatum to 
the little kingdom of Serbia. It precipitated the 
World War. The United States fought for the 
rights of small nations. Six years later the Fall 
Committee of the United States Senate appointed 
to investigate Mexican conditions seriously pro- 
poses a far more arrogant ultimatum to the little 
republic of Mexico. It demands nothing less than 
the revision of the Mexican Constitution in the in- 
terests of American investors. Senator Lodge in 
his key-note speech at Chicago talked piously about 
a mandate for Mexico rather than Armenia. It is 
of course an unimportant detail that Mexico, un- 
like Armenia, wants no such mandate and will fight 
it grimly. The Republican platform did not go as 
far as Senator Lodge, but it points in the same di- 
rection. The plans of the interventionists are be- 
coming clear. Unless they can make the Obregon 
government their vassal they will work for the 
sending of an American Army to protect Ameri- 
can lives and to rescue the Mexican people from 
chaos! The new Mexican government starts un- 
der a shadow. More and more evidence is piling 
up to show that whatever mistakes Carranza made 
he fell not so much because of them as by reason 
of his virtues, his antagonism to foreign exploita- 
tion and domestic militarism. The future is dark. 
But it is not hopeless. There ought to be enough 
plain horse sense in the United States to keep 
Americans from sacrificing their lives and burden- 
ing themselves with more debts for the protection 
of the great corporations who now are making 
enormous profits in oil and minerals. The intenuil 
problem of Mexico can be solved by four things ; 
peace ; government in the interest of the people, not 
the big interests; an end to the exploitation of the 
peon ; and a vigorous and well-balanced program ot 
education. The United States can lend a hand in 
attaining this program without any military inter- 
vention. 

British Whitewash 

'^T O more shameful attempt was ever made to 
whitewash hideous atrocities than the report 
of the Majority of the Hunter Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate < the Punjab disturbances 
whose most tragic event was the massacre of 
Amritsar. The report is its own condemnation ; 
but fortunately we can check it not only by the 
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Minority Report but by the thorough report of a 
committee of the Indian National Council, including 
among its members that modern saint Ghandi. 
The reports have been excellently summarized 
in the International Supplement to The Nation for 
June 19th. The significance of the records is less in 
the stories of atrocity they present than in the reve- 
lations of the imperial and military mind. The 
British authorities and the Hunter Commission 
who investigated them were all under the same 
evil spell : they did not think primarily of men and 
women and children — at least not if they were In- 
dian; they did not concern themselves first with 
mercy and justice, but with "order" and Empire. 
General Dyer's zeal may at some points have been 
excessive or unwise, the Commission seems to say, 
but after all he stood for the Empire. If the Em- 
pire can rest only on martial law, airplane bombs, 
and policemen’s whips, so be it. This poison of im- 
perialism spares no race and is peculiar to no gen- 
eration. Neither Britain nor America is immune 
ta it. Even Christian missionaries have not pro- 
tested the atrocities in the Punjab as they would 
if the offenders had been Germans or Japanese. 
The moral is plain. Atrocities will occur while au- 
tocracy endures. He who is the foe of imperialism 
must admit no exceptions. The hope of the world 
lies in labor's learning the lesson. In particular, the 
eyes of mankind are upon British labor. It is grow- 
ing in power at home ; but its victories there will be 
almost meaningless for the world if it remains im- 
perialistic. The first duty of British labor is to 
listen to the counsels of its own best leaders and 
prove it loves liberty more than empire in India 
and Ireland. 

Meddlers or Peace-Makers? 

T N the recent county elections in Ireland out of 
699 seats, Sinn Fein alone won 525 and the com- 
bined forces of Sinn Fein, the Labor Party, and the 
Nationalists won 590. This overwhelming proof 
of the people’s will and their desire to use 
the ballot rather than the bullet to win their 
freedom ought to give food for thought to 
those erstwhile believers in self-determination 
who are now stalwart supporters of the British 
Empire. Some American opposition to Irish inde- 
pendence is a hold-over from the war psychology: 
some if it is inspired by British propaganda, some 
of it by the religious prejudice to which the Ulster 
delegation so frankly appealed, or by an honest be- 
wilderment over the Ulster problem; some of it 
arises from a not wholly unwarranted mistrust of 
the character and purpose of certain Irish-Ameri- 
can politicians who head the movement here. But 
deeper than these things is a belief that meddling 
in British affairs endangers peace. With this de- 
sire for peace every decent American must be in 
accord; but it is war, not peace, which will be pro- 
moted by liberals who refuse to listen to Ireland's 


case for fredom. The peace of an Anglo-Ameri- 
can Tory alliance resting on a common consent to 
ignore the wrongs of Negroes, Mexicans, Irish, 
Hindus, Egyptians, is of all things least noble and 
least secure. True lovers of peace will want to 
attain justice for the Irish and all other oppressed 
groups now so that the rival financial interests and 
big-navy promoters cannot use Ireland— or any 
other country — as a moral pretext for a future im- 
perialistic war. 

The real cause of a war with Britain will not be 
Ireland but oil or some other great interest, and 
that war is all too likely if capitalistic imperialism 
continues. On both sides of the water the jingoes 
are tied up with finance. The Bystander, a sup- 
posedly humorous British publication, publishes an 
anti-American number prompted wholly by the un- 
favorable rate of exchange. John Bull, Britain’s 
yellowest weekly and most widely circulated, is 
more anti-American than our Hearst papers are 
anti-English. A certain Grant Morden, a corre- 
spondent tells us, is a big stock-holder in John Bull. 
The same gentleman was one of the prime movers 
in organizing the new Canadian rival to our Steel 
Trust. He who runs may read. 

Planning the Scientific Destruction of Humanity 

piELD MARSHAL W'lLSON, British Chief of 
Staff, has been telling a soldier audience how 
illusory is the hope of peace. Let Britain prepare, 
he urged, for the future of the Empire is anxious. 
How Britain is to prepare, and with her, of course,, 
all other powers if the militarists have their way, 
the London Nation has revealed to laymen by its. 
examination of articles in the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution. British officers, it ap- 
pears, calmly expect enormous developments of 
tank warfare and gas warfare. But worse is to- 
come. Major-General Swinton writes : "We have 
X-rays, we have light rays, we have heat ways. 
Mr. H. G. Wells, in his fPor of the Worlds, alludes, 
to the heat rays of the Martians, and we may not 
be so very far from the development of some kind 
of lethal ray which will shrivel up or paralyze or 
poison human beings if they are unprotected. . . . 
The final form of human warfare, as I regard it, is 
germ-warfare. I think it will come to that, and so 
far as I see there is no reason why it should not, 
if we mean to fight.” British naval officers also 
justify submarine attacks on merchant vessels. 

We owe these officers a debt for both their logic 
and their honesty. They know what war is and 
must be. Is it possible that humanity is so devoid 
not only of good-will but of ordinary intelligence 
that it will let its quarrels bring it to such a horrible 
end of civilization, perhaps of life itself, upon this 
planet? Can anyone be an optimist regarding the 
future of humanity unless he is a pacifist firmly de- 
termined to secure the end of war by the establish- 
ment of a new fraternity among men? 
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Xke New Negro Speaks 

By MARTHA GRUENING 


IX HUNDRED delegates to the Convention of 
The National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People met last week in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in the heart of the Southern South. They 
met there at the invitation, among others, of Gov- 
ernor Hugh M. Dorsey, of Georgia, Mayor L. Key, 
of Atlanta, The Atlanta Committee on Church Co- 
operation, and the Christian Council. For three 
days they enjoyed free and frank discussion of 
Negro problems and adjourned after having unani- 
mously passed resolutions demanding for themselves 
the vote, federal suppression of lynching, federal aid 
to education for black and white children alike, and 
federal legislation against Jim-Crowing in interstate 
commerce and against racisd segregation in the Civil 
Service. All of this took place in a city intensely 
southern in its feeling without causing any dis- 
turbance or even extended comment. 

For the Negro to speak concerning his problems 
is not new. He has always spoken about them to 
some extent, though what he said may not liave been 
greatly heeded, but it is distinctly new for the South 
to listen to the Negro instead of claiming the right 
to tell the world about him. There is undoubtedly a 
new Negro and also to some extent a new South, 
and for the first time in a long period of years the 
two have met on a plane of equality and very nearly 
mutual good manners and conferred on the subject 
close to their hearts, on the initiative of both groups. 

What is the reason for this change? Undoubt- 
edly, such a meeting would have been the cause of 
race riots in the not far distant past ; and such a re- 
sult was indeed freely predicted in certain quarters 
for the present conference, the prophets believing 
that it could fail to be dangerous only by being 
totally unimportant ; but neither of these predictions 
was verified. Three elements enter into the 
great change in the condition of the Negro : the un- 
precedented industrial opportunities for Negroes in 
the North, the new spirit of the Negro soldier who 
has come back prepared to fight for Democracy at 
home as well as abroad, and the gradual and growing 
effect of the constant vigilance and agitation of the 
National Association and other more radical bodies 
to secure and safeguard the rights of colored people. 
The chief of these factors in changing the face if 
not the heart of the South is undoubtedly the eco- 
nomic one, and of this the new Negro is fully aware. 
He is alive to the significance of Governor Dorsey’s 
remarks : "The economic value of the Negro has 
not been fully appreciated. It will be better under- 
stood when ploughs are idle and farms run to 
wood.” The new Negro sees his labor power as an 
asset not only to the white South but to himself. He 
is increasingly self-conscious and has discovered the 


meaning of solidarity along race and to some extent 
along class lines. It is not strange that he should 
incidentally bring a new South into being. 

The Old South Passes 

The old South was, to be sure, occasionally in 
evidence at the Conference and nothing was more 
interesting than its instant and firm though courte- 
ous rejection of it. There was a trace of it in 
Mayor Key's address of welcome, asking the dele- 
gates to accept the prevailing social standards of 
Atlanta for the good of the Convention. It cropped 
up again in a story told by Eugene R. Black, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. It was one of 
those old standby’s we all know so well of the 
speaker’s childho^ playfellow, in this case “Jack, 
whose face was black as the Ace of Spades, but 
whose heart was white as a lily.” Jack returning 
South to die after an unfortunate sojourn in the 
North rang the Speaker’s door-bell on a wintry- 
night and was taken in by his old friend and given 
“a room in the basement” and later, as a climax, a 
silver coffin-plate bearing the simple legend "My 
Brother.” The narrator’s voice trembled as he 
reached this climax, but the colored audience sat un- 
moved although a slight and scarcely definable rip- 
ple had gone through them at the mention of the 
"basement room.” But when the Rev. Robert W. 
Bagnall, a colored Episcopal Clergyman of Detroit, 
and the last speaker of the evening, turned suddenly 
to Black and said ; “Your story does indeed mark 
an advance of Christianity in the South. If you 
could not take ’Your Brother’ into your guest-room 
as the Biiihop did Jean Valjean, you did minister to 
him in the basement and in so far followed in your 
Master’s steps,” the applause was thunderous. For 
hours the Negro audience had listened with patient 
civility to the platitudes of white Christians and 
particularly to the clerical member of the Inter- 
racial Council, an institution which advocates deal- 
ing with the color problem in the "spirit of Jesus 
Christ" and countenances segregation; but it was 
not until Bagnall came that they got what they 
wanted and showed it in no uncertain terms. The 
previous speaker had dwelt at length on the 
achievements of the Council in promoting good feel- 
ing between the races, and obtaining justice for the 
black one. "It is not the first time we have had 
inter-racial councils and commissions,” Bagnall said 
in reply to this, "and it is not the first time that 
Negroes in great numbers have left the South. In 
iSyq-’So, one hundred thousand Negroes migrated 
North, chiefly from Georgia. Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissippi. The causes for their migration were the 
same as thqse of the present one : lynching, then at 
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the hands of the Ku-Klux clan, today at the hands 
of Southern mobs, whose burnings and torturings 
exceed anything the Ku-KIux ever perpetrated ; 
disfranchisement, robbery by force and fraud of 
the ballot, reinforced today by the majority of the 
law in grandfather clauses and the administration 
of election laws; injustice in the courts, still ram- 
pant today as the Arkansas cases show; low wages 
and the tenant system, which was nothing but peon- 
age. All these conditions exist in the South today 
in addition to Jim-Crowing and a more intense seg- 
regation. And the reactions of the South of that 
day,” he went on, "were identical with those of 
the South of today. At first they treated the mi- 
grations as a joke, and the Press of that day car- 
ried humorous stories about the vicissitudes of the 
Negroes in the North; but when their man-power 
was diminished they became alarmed, and when 
their crops began to be ruined and their wealth to 
fail because of migration, they grew desperate. 
They called inter-racial meetings; they bribed and 
coerced and cajoled Negro leaders to speak 
against the migration; they refused to sell Negroes 
transporation ; they arrested migrants on false 
charges and beat them up; they called a great 
Inter-racial Convention in Vicksburg, where they 
enunciated that Negroes were citizens equally as 
the whites and should be granted equal industrial 
opportunities with them, the same use of the ballot, 
and full protection for life, liberty and property. 
But this pronouncement did not stop migration be- 
cause the N^roes did not belieive it. They may 
give us inter-racial councils today as much as they 
please. It may help, but it will not stop migration. 
Until Negroes know that the causes of migration 
have been removed, they will continue to mi- 
grate.” 

So the Negro spoke and the South listened. It 
heard other surprising things as when James Wel- 
don Johnson in a speech highly charged with statis- 
tics showed that the “usual crime” was not the 
usual cause of lynching, and no more the usual 
crime of Negroes than of any other race. It heard 
the varied and dramatic stories of delegates from 
more than three hundred branches in forty-three 
states of the Union; sometimes cheering stories of 
friendly cooperation between the races in fighting 
discrimination in local conditions, others of grim 
up-hill struggle for the right even to organize and 
maintain a branch in the face of an opposition which 
did not scruple to use every weapon of legal and 
extra-legal terrorism. There were instances of 
long-established wrongs slowly giving way under 
the power of new race consciousness and organiza- 
tion. 

There was a report of the Chicago delegation on 
legal work which had resulted in freeing all but 
two of the Negro prisoners out of the sixty-seven 
held in connection with the Chicago riots and the 
conviction of ten white men so held, a new record in 
inter-racial justice whether North or South. Ijistly, 
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there was the unforgettable delegate from Boley, 
Oklahoma, who apologized for the dilatoriness of 
his home town in forming a branch, on the ground 
that Boley having but one race, the Negro, within 
its borders, had until lately been blissfully unaware 
of race friction. “If any of you,” he said, address- 
ing the white people present, “if President Wilson 
comes to Boley and misbehaves himself, he wiB be 
arrested by a Negro policeman, lodged in a Negro 
jail, tried by a Negro judge and prosecuted by a 
Negro District Attorney.” 

’What the Atlanta Convention Lacked 

But stirring and stimulating as such utterances 
might prove to a sympathetic listener, after three 
days of them one inevitably became conscious of 
a certain lack in the program of the Convention. 
That there was a new Negro was evident, but 
where was he going? What was he thinking? He 
had discovered himself and was asserting the dis- 
covery with a loudness not unnatural under the 
circumstances, but what did he propose beyond 
this? This lack seems to the writer to inhere in 
the fact that the National Association has not and 
deliberately avoids having an economic or political 
program. It based its appeal originally on the con- 
science of the American people with a greater em- 
phasis in recent years on the awakening conscious- 
ness and self-respect of the Negro himself. It 
strove to render the Negro articulate, but stopped 
at giving him anything to be articulate about. In 
this it seems to bear the same relation to the en- 
tire forward movement of the Negro race as the 
Suffrage movement does to Feminsim. Its argu- 
ments to some extent lacked realism, for the same 
reason that Suffrage arguments frequently do, and 
became at times merely oratorical. “Go North" 
was a slogan which could be counted on to rouse 
the enthusiasm of the delegates, yet the events of 
the past few years show that the North is not 
entirely a promised land and that migration alone 
merely shifts the burden of race hostility from one 
section to another. In only one speech, that of 
Bagnall, already quoted, did industrial conditions 
among Negroes receive any extended attention. 
Competition with white labor, industrial organiza- 
tion or the lack of it, inadequate housing in such 
rapidly growing industrial centers as Detroit, Buf- 
falo, and Oeveland, which in conjunction with the 
never-ending anti-Negro propaganda flowing cease- 
lessly out of the South gave us the bloody Chicago 
and East St. Louis riots, were practically ignored 
by the .Atlanta Convention. They were, however, 
being seriously considered at almost the same time 
by another Negro group, the newly formed 
"Friends of Negro Freedom,” which met and or- 
ganized the same week in Washington, D. C. This 
organization is undoubtedly an expression of the" 
“left wing” among Negro radicals, and its em- 
phasis is not on racial but on economic aspects of 
the Negro problem. It even repudiates the sug- 
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gestion that it is a Negro problem. “The Negro 
problem,’’ its Resolutions state, "is a misnomer; it 
is only incidentally a race but fundamentally an 
economic one’’; also “ninety-five per cent, of Ne- 
groes are working people who earn their living by 
labor power” — therefore Negroes cannot be repre- 
sented “by parties controlled by large land-owners, 
manufacturers, bankers, railroad magnates, trusts, 
syndicates, and monopolists.” Among the con- 
structive measures they advocated were unioniza- 
tion of all Negro workers, the formation of Tenant 
Leagues which would “organize rent strikes, there- 
by requiring owners to give better service and re- 
duce rents,” the forming of cooperative societies 
both for consumption and production, and of “boy- 
cott committees” to reduce the cost of living and 
secure courteous service for merchants and busi- 
ness men. To racial discrimination as such, the 
one target of the National Association, the 
Friends of Negro Freedom give little attention. 
.^11 the demands contained in the various Resolu- 
tions of the National Association are included by 
them in one sweeping statement which concludes by 
urging “the relegation to oblivion of every form 
of race and color distinction in every country of 
the world,” not so much in the interests of ab- 
stract justice as because they stand in the way of 


the international solidarity of the working class. 

The Friends of Negro Freedom is in every 
sense a younger movement than the National As- 
sociation. It is undoubtedly more radical than the 
latter organization, and to the present writer it 
seems at once a more fundamental and more for- 
ward-looking movement. But there is no doubt 
that its existence was made possible by the pioneer 
work of the National Association and that the work 
of each must for years to come supplement that of 
the other. To a people submerged under so enor- 
mous and complicated a mass of double-edged in- 
justices as that which oppresses the bulk of the 
Negro population in the United States, both as la- 
borers and members of a weaker race, no liberating 
movement can fail to be of importance. It is sig- 
nificant also that while the work of the National 
Association has begun to penetrate the hitherto 
solid and impregnable South, the Southern fron- 
tier of the Friends of Negro Freedom (at least for 
work in the open) is the comparatively Northerly 
and industrial state of Virginia. The work of the 
National Association has been to raise the level of 
the Negro to that of an articulate element in our 
civilization. Whether his self-expression will be in 
the direction indicated by the Friends of Negro 
Freedom or not remains to be seen. 


On Nominating a President 

BY ALBERT DE SILVER 


I N the lobby of the Blackstone — the one cool spot 
(artificially cool) in all sweltering Chicago dur- 
ing Convention Week — one sees familiar faces. 
Judge Gary is there. And Mr. Henry P. Davidson, 
and Mr. Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. So are Herbert L. Satterlee and Mrs. Ogden 
Reid, and John Hays Hammond. And there are 
many gorgeously gowned women, too. It might be 
the anteroom of the Charity Ball in New York if 
one did not also see other faces as well — Senator 
Borah, Murray Crane, the President of the Irish 
Republic, Cabot Lodge, Frank Brandegec, Conde 
Nast, George Harvey. A strange crowd, a motley 
crowd — these men and women who stop at the 
Blackstone and make presidents. . . . 

It is unbearably hot in the Coliseum. The four- 
teen thousand delegates and spectators have just 
finished listening to Senator Jim Watson of Indiana 
read the Platform as contained in the Majority Re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee — that platform 
which denounced the President and the Democrats 
for everything except the hot weather, which dis- 
cussed every issue before the country (except the 
Irish agitation) and laid down a definite program 
for none of them. They had cheered the declara- 
tion of opposition to government ownership and 
employee operation of the railroads; they had 


cheered a Mexican plank which promised to protect 
by force every American oil and mining concession 
in Mexico ; they had cheered a plank which denied 
the right of a resident alien even to criticize Ameri- 
can institutions, and one which denied the right to 
strike against the Government ; and they had made it 
clear that this unbossed Convention would have 
cheered any plank were it only sufficiently reaction- 
ary. The delegates were safe. They would stand 
without hitching. 

At that point there stepped forward upon the 
rostrum a brave man. It was not Senator Borah, 
nor yet the doughty Senator from California. It 
was Mr. Edwin J. Gross, a delegate from Wiscon- 
sin. He was greeted by a chorus of hoots. The 
body of the delegates did not like Wisconsin very 
well. The Chairman, Mr. Lodge, pounded for or- 
der. Mr. Gross, he said, desired to submit a minor- 
ity report signed by himself. The hoots commenced 
again. Mr. Gross waited quietly until the Coliseum 
was as nearly quiet as it ever is with fourteen 
thousand people in it, and began : 

“Men and women of this Convention,” he said, 
“it is my conviction that the platform which has 
just been read to you does not represent the will or 
the desires of the American People, and it is there- 
fore my wi.sh to submit the following minority rc- 
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port and to move its adoption.” He commenced 
reading : "We condemn the Treaty of Versailles as 
an utter denial of international right and justice. 
We believe it to be a repudiation of every pledge 
made when the United States entered the war, and a 
betrayal of our national honor and interest alike. 
We refuse to acquiesce in the rape of China, or in 
the legalization of the subjection of India, Ireland, 
and Egypt, and we demand the complete and un- 
equivocal rejection by the Senate of the entire 
treaty.” Many of the delegates saw in this only 
more criticism of the democratic administration and 
applauded. Mr. Gross continued : "We demand 
the immediate restoration of the rights of free 
speech, free press, and free assemblage.” Here he 
looked up from his manuscript; “And this means 
some of you delegates, too, not just democrats.” 

He went on. His platform demanded the repeal 
of the Espionage Act, international disarmament, 
and expressed opposition to universal military train- 
ing in peace time. Hisses began to come from the 
audience. He denounced the Esch-Cummins trans- 
portation act. More hisses came. He said that the 
party should stand for public ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads. The chorus of disapproval 
grew. He mentioned the gradual acquisition by the 
people of terminal warehouses and stock-yards, and 
a storm of hisses, hoots and cat-calls drowned him 
out completely. Cries of "socialism,” “miarchy,” 
"put him out,” came from all over the great building. 

Mr. Gross appeared completely unmoved. He 
waited patiently. Senator Lodge came forward and 
rapped for order. The crowd continued to hoot. 
At last the Senator made himself heard and roared 
(as nearly as a dignified Senator from Massa- 
chusetts can) that Mr. Gross must be permitted to 
continue. Mr, Gross did continue — in dead silence. 
And he finished in dead silence. 

It can perhaps be understood why it was during 
the balloting that hisses came from every part of 
the Coliseum when the Chairman of the Wisconsin 
delegation upon every vote announced with a ring- 
ing challenge in his voice that Wisconsin cast 
twenty-four votes for Robert M. LaFollette. 

I went back to the Blackstone and stepped into 
the elevator to see a friend on one of the upper 
floors. There stepped in also a Senator from a New 
England State, and a gentleman from Wisconsin 
whom I do not know. “I suppose that fellow from 
Wisconsin this afternoon was a friend of yours,” 
said the Senator, banteringly. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin looked grieved. “I don’t know you well 
enough. Senator,” he said, “to tell you what I think 
of that remark. You see.” he went on, "LaFollette 
and Berger and those socialists give us an awful lot 
of trouble in our State.” . . . 

I rode out to the Coliseum with a delegate from 
Oklahoma. We talked about Governor Smith of 
New York and his vetoes of the anti-socialist bills. 
"They were good vetoes,” said the gentleman from 
the Southwest. "What was the matter with those 


fellows at Albany, anyway? Were they crazy?” 
“Something like that,” said I . "They were just see- 
ing things. They thought the socialists were going 
to upset the government or something of the sort.” 
"Well,” he said, "we don’t have any trouble with 
radicals out our way. We just squash ’em.” I 
looked inquisitive. "Yes,” he went on, "there aren’t 
very many of them and we fix ’em. A club or a 
pjece of rope or tar and feathers. We don’t have 
any trouble out our way.” . . . 

The fifth ballot for the nominee for the presidency 
of the United States had just been completed. Gov- 
ernor Lowden of Illinois had taken the lead for the 
first time. He had made substantial gains over- 
night, but General Wood was still close behind him. 
The tall gentleman with the big voice who called the 
roll began again. Lowden seemed to be gaining 
more votes. His cheering section was getting 
noisier with every State that was called. I heard a 
commotion at the entrance by which I was sitting. 
A crowd of men had come in. They carried large 
American flags furled, and banners with Lowden’s 
picture. Back of them, outside in the alleyway, was 
a very considerable crowd of men and boys bearing 
placards on sticks and inscribed "FRANK O. 
LOWDEN, THE MAN OF THE HOUR,” 
"LOWDEN. OUR NEXT PRESIDENT.” and 
with other tasteful sentiments. It was an odd-look- 
ing crowd. They looked about like a dollar a head. 
The man at my right looked over at them. "Looks 
like the Lowden crowd are going to try to stampede 
the Convention. If he gains enough on the next 
ballot,” he said. "1 hope to Hell they get away with 
it.” But Lowden didn’t gain enough on the next 
ballot. He and General Wood tied, and the stam- 
pede didn’t come off. Lowden lost steadily from 
then on until the ninth ballot when, after the leaders 
had conferred during recess, he threw the support of 
his delegates to Senator Harding, the great states- 
man, to quote Congressman Willis’ nominating 
speech, "whose record for the past fifteen years has 
been the record of the Republican Party.” 


Croesua ilB Propa^anilut 

T’HE election in Germany showed conclusively 
the failure of the coalition government to win 
the strong allegiance of any class. For the present 
some sort of compromise government may be set 
up, but the election figures presage a more acute 
conflict between out-and-out international socialism 
and a capitalistic nationalism. There is food for 
reflection in the amazing gains of the German 
People’s Party (described as "moderate, conserva- 
tive. and anti-Semitic”) whose leading figure is the 
great capitalist Herr Stinnes. It is explained that 
he quietly bought up sixty-four papers to push his 
propaganda. How much real democracy is there 
so long as the possession of enormous wealth makes 
possible this control of the avenues of information 
and discussion on which democracy must be based? 
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A^mericanism Cross-Pollinated 

By ORLAND O. NORRIS 


T here are fifty-seven thousand varieties of 
Americanism in these United States. They 
trail a riot of verbose festoonery over pul- 
pit, platform, and editorial room. Some are fair 
to behold ; some are poisonous to humankind ; and 
many bear fruits too small to pay for the picking. 
As the election season draws on apace it may be 
well to classify them and take stock of the varieties 
that we shall care to grow. 

In spite of their great number, however, they 
are all reducible to four genera, one of these being 
an impossible hybrid. 

First in order of appearance is Americana Demo- 
cratica Jeffersonia. Its most notable fruit has been 
the Declaration of Independence. Seed from this has 
been carried abroad and planted in nearly every 
state of the Union, where they have grown and 
flourished to the great benefit of men. The type 
is a vigorous grower, a close second to Jonah’s 
gourd of old-time fame. It has not a fixed char- 
acter, but produces wide variations, such as the 
Doctrine of States’ Rights and the doctrine of the 
individual’s right to booze in spite of the State. 
The explanation of its riotous, irrepressible growth 
is that it produces a great mass of roots which 
sprtad far and wide in the shallow but fertile soil 
of sentiment and humanitarian abstraction, a com- 
post of leaf-mold that is a great nourisher of leaves, 
but of fruit almost not at all. It should be noted 
that the plant has a decidedly staminate character. 
The leaves when masticated are a great stimulant 
of oratory: and this pleasing characteristic, to- 
gether with the fact that its root is well adapted for 
potting, makes it a favorite decorative plant with 
oratorical preachers, Chatauqua lecturers, daily- 
press editors, and campaign speakers. Another 
result of chewing the leaves is to affect the vision, 
often making white appear black and black white, 
according as the subject desires. 

Second in order of development is .'\mericana 
Republicana Hamiltonia. This is a rugged, sturdy 
grower. It is not a prolific plant, but the fruit that 
it bears is large and solid. Its chief fruit has been 
' the national Constitution. But, as the original 
Constitution was too hard and woody for .Anglo- 
Saxon digestion, cross-pollination with Jeffersonia 
was found necessary. The first experiment, made 
by the transfer of ten grains of pollen, in the form 
of Amendments, not only increased the size of the 
fruit but also made it far more palatable and 
healthful generally. Several later experiments of 
the same kind have been made, and in fact con- 
stant care of this kind is required to counteract a 
persistent tendency to reversion, and to keep it pro- 
ducing edible and digestible fruit. Chief among the 


fruits of the pure Hamiltonian strain are a reac- 
tionary Senate, trusts, monopolies, sweatshops, and 
a large number of enormous private fortunes. The 
plant is inclined to be pistillate; and while it puts 
forth a profusion of gorgeous flowers in the nature 
of private art galleries, yachts, mansions, library 
buildings, and privately endowed colleges, it shows, 
a constant tendency to blight, which manifests it- 
self in millions of starved buds whose proper sus- 
tenance is diverted and appropriated to the pro- 
duction of its characteristically mammoth and 
sport-like bloom and fruit. Probably the chief 
reason for this fact is that its long, naked tap-root 
finds its natural and most congenial soil in the greed 
of wealth, power, family prestige, and posthumous 
fame. Owing to its comparative sterility, it is only 
the wealthy and those who aspire to wealth that 
care to grow it as a leading crop. Like those of 
Jeffersonia, its leaves when chewed have decidedly 
stimulating effects. One of these is to make the 
subject see red. Another is to stimulate fear, so 
that the wealthy subject calls loudly for police, 
militia, or other constituted forces to defend his 
unequal privileges and perquisites. Whether this 
latter is a cause or an effect of his seeing red, or 
whether the two phenomena are causally unrelated, 
is not yet definitely known. Owing to its natural 
hardihood, Hamiltonia is splendidly adapted for 
the purpose of covering fine old churches, aristo- 
cratic mansions, and college “halls." 

Recognizing the good and bad qualities of both 
Jeffersonia and Hamiltonia, expert growers a few 
years ago endeavored to produce a hybrid that 
would manifest the good of both and lack the bad. 
The result was Americana Republicana Progres- 
siva Rooseveltia. The plant gave wonderful prom- 
ise. Nurserymen did a thriving business with it 
from Maine to Calfomia, save in the Southern 
states, where Jeffersonia finds its native soil in 
greatest purity and abundance, and where it has 
long been a great favorite. In California especial- 
ly the plant grew with hot-house luxuriance for a 
time; but here, as everywhere else, the strain soon 
lost its vigor and distinctive character, and reverted 
to the type of the parent Hamiltoixa. Or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that it quite com- 
pletely petered out, like the old-time peach-blow po- 
tato. It possessed the root characteristics of both 
Hamiltonia and Jeffersonia, and here is probably 
to be found the cau.se of its short career. The two 
soils thus exploited for its sustenance furnished 
ing^redients of such incompatible reactions that no 
plant could flourish upon them. Large growers 
who had fallen for the new creation have mostly 
reverted to the culture of Hamiltonia: many of 
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the smaller growers, even though they had former- 
ly favored Hamiltonia, have developed a decided 
preference for Jeffersoiiia. 

Recently a new variety of Americana has been 
slowly coming to the front. It will probably be 
named Americana Democratica Humanistis Speci- 
osa. The seed were imported from England, 
whence both Jeflersonia and Hamiltonia had orig- 
inally come. 

A closely related plant, of European culture, 
should be mentioned here. Before the Americans had 
yet developed a taste for Humanistis, some of the 
seed were carried to the Continent, where in the 
course of time they fell into the hands of Friedrich 
Nietzsche. The Herr Doktor carefully planted 
them in Prussia, in a composite soil of nationalism 
and autocracy, such as that country afforded in 
abundance. The result of soil and care was a won- 
derful plant, Prussiana Darwinia Nietzschia Super- 
humanica. It was a rapid grower, and was marvel- 
ously prolific on its native soil. Moreover, it 
showed unusual powers of adaptability. It would 
thrive beyond belief upon American soil. But this 
is perhaps due to the presence here of nationalism 
in great abundance, a highly complex soil with 
greed as one of its chief constituents. Before the 
late war we had many growers, mostly Germans, 
intent upon exploiting the plant here. But in Eu- 
rope. where it had already become established, it 
was found to be poisonous, and all the farmers 
neighboring to Germany, over which it had spread, 
had to turn out and scotch it to save themselves, 
and the Germans too. The result has been quite 
thoroughly to stamp it out here in America. But 
some of the more wealthy and conservative citi- 
zens had already laid in a supply of the leaves, with 
which they regale themselves from time to time. 
Mixed with Hamiltonia, they form a very pleasing 
and ingratiating blend, but a mixture of Nietzschia 
and Jeffersonia will make the user violently ill. 

The leaves of Nietzschia when eaten had a de- 
cided tendency to "go to the head.” much more so 
than those of either Jeffersonia or Hamiltonia. and 
there they produce an effect little short of megalo- 
mania. They make the subject think his family 
and his countrymen superior to the common herd 
and entitled by nature to rule the whole earth ; 
hence it is that the name of Superhumanica was de- 
rived. One effect upon the Prussians was to make 
them conjure up visions of their own future su- 
premacy over the whole human race, to make them 
talk a great deal about "kuUur," “civilization,” and 
‘ progress," and to think that the human race lives 
for the sake of progress. Another was to make 
them boldly give expression to their unnatural and 
unwarranted notions of their own superiority in 
the form of such phrases as "world leadership.” 
“Prussia against the world,” “Prussian suprem- 
acy." Americans who have eaten of the leaves of 
Nietzschia are similarly affected. They talk in- 
cessantly of "progress.” "civilization,” “world lead- 


ership,” "American supremacy,” “hundred-per-cent. 
Americanism,” and other such arrant and arrogant 
nonsense. A favorite slogan with them is “Amer- 
ica for Americans; to hell with the Japanese, the 
Mexicans, and the aliens!” It may ^ inferred 
from the attitude thus engendered that the chief 
effect of the plant is to dull the moral perception, 
especially in international and inter-racial relation- 
ships. It is to be hoped that the store of Nietzs- 
chia will soon be exhausted. 

But to return to Humanistis Speciosa. Its root is 
longer and more branching than that of Hamiltonia, 
reaching down into the subsoil of fundamental hu- 
man nature, far below the surface of personal, 
family, and national greed. The plant thus draws 
its nourishment from the fountains of Life itself, 
which cares priQiarily for the species, and only sec- 
ondarily for the nation, institution, and individual, 
— in fact, caring for these only in so far as they 
minister to the continuity of life of the species, 
and inspiring true and abiding happiness only in 
those who helpfully participate in that culture and 
in those movements which seem to further the suc- 
cess of this process. 

But not only does Humanistis Speciosa far sur- 
pass all other varieties of Americana in its length of 
root, its obvious hardihood, and in the quality of 
its fruit, but it transcends them all in the beneficent 
qualities of its leaves. Their use has neither the 
mildly illusory effects of Jeffersonia, nor the more 
violently hallucinatory effects of either Hamiltonia 
or Nietzschia ; there is no need of comparison with 
the all but extinct Rooseveltia. The effects of its 
leaves are to increase personal energy and its con- 
trol, to clarify and intensify the social vision, and 
to stimulate a healthful interest in concrete human 
values — body, mind, food, health, housing, cloth- 
ing, recreation, education, art for the public. In 
this respect it differs widely from Jeffersonia. 
which stimulates an interest in abstractions — as 
justice, liberty, equality, opportunity — as if atten- 
tion to abstractions would create realities. It 
causes the user to discern that all races have an 
equal right to the earth for the purposes of social 
living and of socially participating in the species’ 
■Struggle for existence ; that the species does not 
live in order to progress, but progresses as the fun- 
damental condition of continued existence ; that 
the test of progress is the question of increased 
self-sufficiency of the species to live another mil- 
lion years ; and that if we take care of the realities, 
none but right abstractions can be derived from our 
efforts. Its use inspires a special kind of loyalty — 
loyalty to species welfare. 

Surely Humanistis Speciosa is the plant of which 
the prophet dreamed in times of old. whose leaves 
should be for the healing of the nations. Surely it 
is the only one of all the varieties of Americana 
that can be unhesitatingly recommended for cul- 
ture during the coming season, and through the 
years to come. 
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Caribbean 


Empire 


T he average citizen of the United States is 
blissfully ignorant of the extent to which this 
government has established a colonial empire 
in the Caribbean regions. In Nicaragua the govern- 
ment is practically in the hands of the United States 
marines. The natives complain not merely that 
they are ruled without their consent but that they 
are subject to the whims of our Navy Department 
which in this matter is responsible neither to Con- 
gress nor the people. The American Government 
is also charged with unwarranted interference in 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Honduras. At a re- 
cent conference at Qark University, Judge Otto 
Schoenrich, a conservative citizen, born in America, 
who has held high judicial posts in Porto Rico and 
is familiar with all the Caribbean countries, read 
a paper reviewing the record of the American ad- 
ministration of the two island republics, Santo 
Domingo and Haiti. The first, it will be recalled, 
is Spanish-speaking and predominantly white; the 
second French-speaking and Negro. In 1916 our 
Navy took over the government of Santo Domingo, 
and administers it through the marines against the 
wishes of the people. “Law and order” have been 
established. Roads have been built and a beginning 
has been made at popular education. The reason 
for our intervention was the failure of the Domini- 
can Government to live up to its agreement in the 
matter of its foreign debt. Foreign bond-holders 
now get their interest regularly! Judge Schoenrich, 
however, charges that in accomplishing these things 
the United States government has maintained a 
censorship so rigid as to apply to every public 
statement "from the utterances of the chief justice 
to an advertisement for a servant girl.” Until re- 
cently the words, national, revolution, freedom of 
thought and speech could not appear in a Domini- 
can publication. One unfortunate bookseller was 
originally sentenced to five years in prison for cir- 
culating a speech by the speaker of the Porto Rican 
House of Representatives. Later his sentence was 
graciously commuted to banishment. Judge Schoen- 
rich also reports serious charges of torture in con- 
nection with the administration of the provost 
courts. 

In the neighboring republic of Haiti conditions 
are even more unsatisfactory. There we inter- 
vened on the nominal authority of a treaty, but the 
Haitian Congress only ratified that treaty with 
twenty-three reservations which we ignored. In 
1916 marines dispersed the Congress and in 1917 
dispersed a Constituent Assembly. Tell it not to 
Trotzky! Judge Schoenrich says there are three 
governments: the Haitian, the government of the 
American treaty officials, and the government of 
the American military. The first is impotent, the 
second inefficient, and the third indifferent. In the 


interior districts of the island the officers of the 
marines exercise despotic powers and the natives 
charge that a marine can do no wrong to a Haitian. 
From Haiti also come ugly stories of torture, au- 
tocratic and unjust trials of civilians by provost 
court, and denials of civil liberty. A few months 
avo armed Haitians, either bandits or revolutionists 
according to the point of view, actually marched on 
the capital city where there was vigorous fighting 
before they were dispersed. The Haitian debt'Was' 
largely held by the people, who, lacking proper 
banking facilities, put their savings into national 
bonds. Under American occupation payment on 
these was suspended although it was guaranteed in 
the Treaty. The people sold their holdings at low 
prices. The bonds, it is believed, are now held 
by New York bankers, and negotiations are under 
way looking to their payment at par. 

It is only fair to say that such criticisms as these 
were vigorously attadeed at the Qark University 
Conference by defenders of the American regime. 
They are, however, supported by other testimony. 
Archbishop Nouel of Santo Domingo in a letter to 
the American Minister (we go through the farce of 
maintaining a Minister plenipotentiary in a country 
ruled by an American Rear Admiral) complains 
not only of torture, of the denial of liberty, but of 
a faulty system of taxation and waste in its expen- 
diture.* Emphatically the situation requires in- 
vestigation. The Navy Department is ruling three 
republics without their consent primarily in the 
interests of their American creditors, with a bliss- 
ful irresponsibility even as regards Congress or the 
American public. Supposing that conditions in 
Nicaragua, Santo Domingo, and Haiti prior to our 
intervention were as bad as their critics assert — it 
is a sorry world if we can discover no way of help- 
ing to educate “backward” people without subject- 
ing them to flagrant economic and political im- 
perialism. 


A.nd Porto R.1C0 

P )RTO RICO welcomed .American annexation 
and her case is not on all fours with her neigh- 
bor’s. Nevertheless, our territorial rule leaves 
something to be desired. During the year I9i7-’i8 
only 142,846 children out of 427,668 of school age 
were actually enrolled in the public schools. The 
total wealth of the Island is in the hands of fifteen 

* Arcbbliliop N'onrl la warmlr pralaad IB ■ UUU puphIM 
br SainDal ClUT Innua OB bla trip tbnwsb SbbIo DoaaUao 
and Haiti. Mr. iBBiaB waa priiBarilr iBtaraatod la worklBS 
ont a coBStractlTe prognunae for iwgloBo ond edaeitioBOl 
worko and on nolltlcal mattors bo fpeabo with a cantloB dU* 
apfMlntlnc to ono who to familiar with bto ▼tgorona nrotcato 
agalnit Mexican InterTestlon. Rt«s oo. one maj read botwoen 
tbo UoM considerable doabt is to the perfection of tbe AaMr- 
lean ^oremnionta 
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per cent, of the population ; fourteen per cent, is in 
the hands of native Porto Ricans, sixty-seven per 
cent, in the hands of Americans. Wages, housing, 


and health conditions are wretched. The extension 
of this sort of thing in Mexico and the Caribbean 
countries is not our idea of civilizing people. 


WTiat of Japan? 

A VIEW FROM WITHIN 


II 

A very large part of Japan's social and 
moral awakening is rooted in Christianity, 
though often unconsciously. For Japanese 
rarely give credit for anything they receive from 
others. Many prominent authors have achieved 
their fame by the simple process of translating Oc- 
cidental classics and attaching their own names as 
authors. Foreign merchandise is copied to the 
smallest detail and sold at home as Japanese in its 
creation, and abroad under the trade-mark of the 
original. It is not any cause for wonder that Jap- 
anese religions are adopting much of Christian 
methods and even Christian teaching and clothing 
themselves proudly in the borrowed garments. 
Many a time have I heard children in a Buddhist 
Sunday School singing lustily “Buddha loves me, 
this I know" to a tune familiar to every Christian 
Sunday School attendant the world over. In Tokyo 
the Buddhists have built a large "institutional” 
church copying a Christian institution a few blocks 
away. Having the building, their present problem 
seems to be to find a use for it and to induce the 
people to use it. Its most conspicuous activity thus 
far has been to serve as the center from which 
Buddhist students started out to stone the new 
Salvation Army Headquarters! Tlie Buddhist 
“Scriptures,” bound and printed like Bibles, are 
easily obtainable, and they contain much that is 
taken bodily from the Christian Bible, with the 
name of Buddha substituted for that of Jesus. This 
is making for new vigor in Buddhism, though it 
cannot last forever. Shinto likewise profits by Oc- 
cidental methods. Buddhism and Shintoism, the 
latter in particular, hold a monopoly on Japanese 
patriotism and fit in with the designs of militarists. 
They are realizing the power of Christianity and 
fighting it vigorously, charging it with being the 
cause of the democratic movements and with 
spreading the “dangerous thoughts that are under- 
mining the Empire.” 

The direct political influence of Christianity and 
missionaries is small. The missionary is not a sub- 
ject of Japan and her politics are not his business. 
But Japan’s character is very properly in his prov- 
ince. If he succeeds in transforming the character 
of the people, the politics will take care of them- 
selves. That line of reasoning is often judged old- 
fashioned in our day ; but let us Westerners not be 
led astray by the Socialist dream of a Utopia 
achieved simply through a perfect governmental 


and economic theory. That illusion is forever blind 
to the real force in life — personality. Economics 
arc powerful in their shaping influence, but person- 
ality is no creature of mere economics. When one 
comes up against the age-old customs of heathenism 
(yes, heathenism — I use the word advisedly, though 
1 used to say "ethnic faiths” and other polite 
ternts), he finds that the only road to progress is by 
the slow, painful achievement of individual char- 
acter that can rise above custom, economic limita- 
tions, heredity, and political restraints. Such char- 
acter can create new customs, sound political life, 
just economics. Having produced true men and 
women of vision, larger social changes arc auto- 
matic. 

Towards Democracy 

.Another increasingly powerful force in Japan is 
the direct movement for more democracy. The two 
Japanese words expressing that idea having been 
banned by the vigilant police, "de-mo-ku-ra-shi’’ 
has become a household word, as yet little under- 
stood but increasingly denoting an ideal of power 
and Ijeauty. A most instructive article on Rectnt 
Democratic Tendencies in Japan, by Dr. U. Kawa- 
guchi, is found in the Baptist Mission’s Annual for 
1919. His outline of the different phases of the 
movement is worth reproducing briefly. 

The oldest democratic movement is that repre- 
sented by Dr. Inoue of Tokyo Imperial University, 
who said that there are two kinds of democracy, 
one signifying government by the people, the other 
government for the good of the people. He points 
out that Japan has always been, by the grace of her 
Emperors, in the latter class. He still advocates 
this kind of "democracy,” saying that the idea of 
sovereignty residing in the people is a crude, nar- 
row, Western kind of democracy, leading inevitably 
to the establishment of a republic. That is un- 
thinkable in Japan, for she already possesses this 
finer kind of democracy, a legacy from the most 
ancient times 1 Ergo, we have discovered the orig- 
inal democracy! I have met people who implicity 
believe that the electric light, the steamboat, the 
street car — all are Japanese inventions copied by 
scheming foreigners. So it is only natural that 
Democracy should be included. 

But since the war, with its defeat of Germany, the 
All-Perfect, Japan has had an awakening. Other 
kinds of democracy are advocated in these days and 
Dr. Inoue is becoming a relic. Dr. Yoshino, a 
Christian professor at the same University, is rec- 
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c^ized by many as Democracy’s foremost cham- 
pion in Japan. He admits that the kind of democ- 
racy in which the power resides wholly in the 
people is in contradiction to the existing form ot 
government, and so advocates “government for the 
benefit and happiness of the whole people, taking 
their wishes into consideration.” In other words, 
the people should participate in the affairs of 
government. The only road to democracy in Japan 
seems to be such as he indicates : an evolution like 
England's, where the monarch is preserved as a 
beloved heritage from the past, a visible symbol of 
the historic continuity of the nation. 

Later writers, such as Professor Ukita of 
W'aseda University, talk of social democracy and 
maintain that this is in a fair way to be achieved 
in Japan before the fulfilment of political democ- 
racy. 

One cannot enumerate the many democratic ten- 
dencies in modem Japan. Higher education is be- 
ing made available to a larger circle, instead of the 
comparative few who could pass the rigid entrance 
examinations of the few institutions. The highest 
authority still defines education as having for its 
sole object the benefit of the State : the pursuit of 
knowledge and truth being left to other countries, 
apparently. Still, it is good to see the liberalizing 
tendencies in higher education, even though the 
military regime still controls the primary schools. 

Another powerful expression of democratic lean- 
ings is the movement for general manhood suf- 
frage. This has attained such proportions that the 
Premier lately dissolved the Diet on the plea of the 
danger involved in the demonstrations. It is m- 
mored that there are other and deeper reasons. 
Like other things affecting the welfare of Japan, 
the “deeper reasons” will doubtless remain un- 
known to the public! 

To a foreigner it appears that the clamor for 
suffrage is in many quarters a cry for a new toy 
rather than an intelligent demand for more democ- 
racy. W'ere the meaning of suffrage more gener- 
ally understood, the clamor would also demand a 
suffrage carrying with it real power in place of the 
privilege of doubtful value now enjoyed by prop- 
ertied classes. There is no space here in which to 
enlarge upon the degree to which Japan’s constitu- 
tional monarchy is simply the building of an Occi- 
dental front on a truly Oriental system. The pow- 
ers of the Emperor deserve more than a casual 
scrutiny. (See Japan Year Book for summary). 
Remember the complete independence of the mili- 
tary power from the civil, and note the difficulties 
experienced by an often sincere and honest civil 
government in inducing the military to conform to 
its diplomatic agreements. Witness the pouring of 
Japanese troops into Siberia in complete defiance 
of the Allied agreement restricting the number 
supplied by each power. In the absence of definite 
information, it is not an entirely idle speculation 
that the military powers simply poured their thou- 


sands of troops into Siberia from Manchuria when 
they got ready to do so, and told the civil and dip- 
lomatic authorities to twiddle their thumbs while 
the real bosses of the country carried out their 
aims. But there are many signs of a growing 
popular distrust of the military and an increasing 
amount of authority in the hands of the civil gov- 
ernment. The agitation against the continued pres- 
ence of Japanese troops in Siberia is a most encour- 
aging sign of popular impatience with militarism. 

Labor Increasixcly Articulate 

Another complication, but a true sign of the 
times, is the growing power of labor. Strikes are 
the order of the day. Police orders make striking 
risky business, so the latest weapon of labor is the 
policy of "laigyo," or literally, "go-slow.” This is 
not a strike and so not legally punishable, though 
doubtless it will soon become so. It consists in 
going to work as usual and then becoming sick, or 
allowing one’s machine to break, or merely going 
through the motions but doing no work. Some- 
times even the motions are dispensed with and the 
workmen sit around charcoal fires and smoke while 
they condemn the capitalists. This method is very 
effective in scaring concessions from employers, 
but has little good effect upon the employees in the 
long run, for habits of scamping work are good for 
no one. It is nevertheless the only way labor has 
found to loosen the capitalist strangle-hold even a 
little. There will be no escape as long as both 
sides are purely selfish. Some firms have voluntar- 
ily raised wages, shortened hours, and improved 
working conditions, but competition for labor is 
usually the motive. “Japan’s abundance of cheap 
labor,” favorite phrase of anti-Japanese agitators, 
is fast becoming a myth. The number of strikes in 
1914 was fifty; in 1918 it was four hundred and 
seventeen, and in 1919 probably passed the thou- 
sand mark. 1920 may break that record. Labor 
is increasingly articulate and its power is growing, 
though it is still far behind Western lands. The 
Government, as usual, picked the labor “delegates” 
to the Washington conference, and the "yuaiiai," 
the oldest labor organization, was on hand when the 
delegates sailed, to “see them off.” The laborers 
held a splendid funeral on the pier, informing the 
world that it was for their beloved “delegate” as a 
token of their hopes for him. A day or so before, 
the police had taken the precaution of clapping in 
jail every man who could be expected to lead in any 
sort of demonstration, but the workers held their 
funeral without leaders. 

Our list of hopeful signs must not omit the in- 
creasing freedom of speech. Daily events do not 
seem like “increasing freedom,” but that is only 
because the background is forgotten. Many maga- 
zines run articles regularly that two years ago 
would have been suppressed. Speeches are per- 
mitted which would have been called treason a few 
years past. Of course these are often only mildly 
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progressive, and anything a bit more liberal gets 
suppressed, as certain liberal leaders have lately 
discovered to their sorrow — but the Hara regime is 
still the most liberal one Japan has ever enjoyed. 
The railway officials and station masters no longer 
wear their swords and emblems of rank — an inno- 
vation scarcely a year old. Most remarkable of 
all, the new regulations regarding Imperial travel 
provide that the Emperor’s coach may, if necessary, 
be attached to ordinary trains and that people ne^ 
not leave the station when he alights. The people 
may even remain in a station waiting-room when 
the Emperor is present, if the station has no special 
waiting room for him. School children are no 
longer required to come from miles around and 
line up alongside the track, standing for hours un- 
covered in the sun or rain, waiting for the Imper- 
ial train to whiz past. Local officials try to show 
their zeal by keeping up these old customs, and 
most of the people like to show their reverence for 
the Emperor this way : but the nominal abolition of 
the old regulations opens the way for a healthy and 
normal affection of the people for their ruler. 
When Japan takes her Emperor down off the god- 
shelf and learns to love him instead of worshiping 
him, the root of autocracy will be cut and the way 
opened for Japan to develop spiritual and moral 
greatness. And the power of militarism will be 
broken. 

The field of social reform without political ac- 
tion is increasingly cultivated. There are signifi- 
cant efforts by foreign missionaries and some really 
fundamental tasks are being tackled by Japanese. 
Mr. T. Kagawa, of Kobe, an American-trained 
man, is notable in this field. He has a real love of 
his country and the deep kind of patriotism which 
is not afraid of sacrifice. He lives in a tiny apart- 
ment in Kobe's worst slum (perhaps the worst slum 
in the world), and without much material equip- 
ment he has devoted his energies to reaching the 
hearts of his people, so he is constantly gaining 
influence among the workmen, women, and children 
of the slums. Recently he was arrested for some 
radical remark, and his fine of too yen was gladly 
paid by a friend. A Japanese in recounting the in- 
cident to the writer said with a laugh — “Why, any- 
one would pay a hundred yen to keep Kagawa out of 
jail !" Such work as his will surely bring Japan 
nearer to the Kingdom of Heaven. No movement 
toward a better Japan can succeed till the people 
learn sacrifice, service, and love of others. 

The Need of Moral Revolution 

The fundamental fact in Japan’s progress will 
be moral. When the moral revolution sweeps Jap- 
an, other changes will follow. Revolutions before 
that one will be mere fruitless .struggles for power. 

There is a lot of wasted energy in many "efforts 
for better international understanding.” What is 
needed isn’t better understanding — it’s Justice. 
Nations which understand each other can never- 


theless fight like dogs. Only justice prevents war. 
The only course for us is to strive to make and 
keep America’s hands clean, and to do what we can 
to help Japan wash her own hands before a crash 
comes. Japan is indeed making some sincere ef- 
forts to clean them — witness some real reforms in 
Korea. But these are discredited and foiled all 
too often by the arrogant displays of the power of 
the militarists, proving that Japan’s fight to clean 
herself is barely begun. 

Some Japanese will call this indictment unfair, 
saying that Japan is not a militaristic nation. 
Others will say that the remarks about the growth of 
democracy are an insult to Japan and that by saying 
such movements are growing in power I am ex- 
posing Japan’s weakness and shame to the world. 
The average Japanese does not know much more 
about his own nation than he knows about the rest 
of the world. He has no standard of judgment ex- 
cept Japan herself. When the One Father God has 
replaced the Emperor as the object of Japan’s wor- 
ship, she will have a true standard by which to 
judge herself. 

These observations may appear inconsistent. 
Perhaps that is their claim to accuracy. We have 
said that Japan is a world-menace, and that she is 
progressing toward democracy; that the militarists 
have absolute power, and that the civil government 
is growing in power and often acts contrary to the 
will of the militarists. Of course the picture is in- 
consistent. So is Japan. Every one of her subjects 
reserves to himself the right of unlimited inconsist- 
ency. No foreigner can trace the devious wander- 
ings of the Oriental mind. Japan doesn’t fit West- 
ern premises. Nations are always inconsistent, for 
they contain many groups. 

Japan hates America — and Japan loves America. 
Her newspapers at the direction of the bureaucrats 
heap daily abuse on America’s head; the people 
agree with the papers — and secrctely long for a 
chance to visit that wonderful land beyond the sea. 
Her students drill that they may defeat her; and 
long to be like her and study in America. The 
noisy anti-American propaganda exists because of 
the powerful pro-American, pro-democracy senti- 
ment. The same men who are pro-American and 
pro-democracy would doubtless respond instantly 
to a call to arms against America. Why? Neither 
the writer nor the Japanese themselves have the 
answer. There is too much of the mentally-dis- 
organized savage under the semi-civilized exterior 
of Japan to make it easy to trace her mental pro- 
cesses. No one can predict the future certainly. 
Nor are any of us in a position to condemn Japan 
unqualifiedly, for there is too much of glass in our 
own houses to make rock-throwing a pleasant pas- 
time. 

Only the conquest of Japan by love can improve 
matters permanently, and when both Japan and 
-America are in the Kingdom of Heaven, such prob- 
lems will disappear. 
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Xke Strike 


A Sympomm 

Lalior Largely Its Own Employer 

By Hudson Maxim 

'T’HE best way to deal with the strike problem, 

* in my opinion, is for the Government to exer- 
cise its right of eminent domain over affairs which 
vitally concern the common weal, and to enact a 
law which shall require both employers and em- 
ployees to live up to the agreements they make 
with each other. 

Let Labor have the right of collective bargaining 
with Capital, and make it compulsory for both 
Capital and Labor to keep their agreements. Nearly 
all recent strikes have been in violation of agree- 
ments made with employers. 

When workingmen are ordered to strike by the 
leaders of their Union, the strike has for its object 
the making of a new bargain with employer or em- 
ployers, and almost always the strike breaks an old 
bargain to compel Capital, by a new bargain, to 
grant better terms, and if better terms are granted 
and a new bargain made with the Union, the Union 
does not consider itself bound to live up to its part 
of the agreement, but it expects Capital to carry out 
its part of tbe agreement to the very letter. 

An agreement is not an agreement, and in law is 
not recognized as an agreement, unless both parties 
are equally bound by it. 

Every strike is a blow aimed at the common wel- 
fare. Every strike is a blow aimed at the social 
order, for the entire social body must bear tbe bur- 
den of the loss in production caused by the strike, 
the wages lost by tbe strikers, and the profits lost 
by Capital, and Labor and Capital must jointly par- 
ticipate in bearing this burden. 

Every man who participates in a strike also par- 
ticipates in raising the cost of his own living, and 
every working man in the country who strikes, not 
only strkes against Capital, but also strikes against 
every other working man in the country, because 
of the increased cost of living which his act pro- 
duces. 

Working men erroneously presume that they are 
the only employees, and that capitalists are a class 
of employers, while, as a matter of fact, every Capi- 
talist who employs labor is himself an employee of 
labor, and the profits which the capitalist makes 
constitute his wages. There is no dividing line be- 
tween Capital and Labor. 

The working men of this country are owners of 
vast interests in the businesses of the country. A 
very large amount of the stock in many of the lead- 
ing corporations of the country is owned by work- 
ing men, and there is little difference indeed be- 
tween the labor leader of the Union and the leader 


(concluded) 

of Capital employing working men, for the capi- 
talist-employer himself is merely a labor leader. 
He serves Labor and serves the public, and the 
profits he makes are his wages. 

Strikes and Tbeir Preventative 

By Frank L. Morrison 

'^^HILE causes for strikes exist, trade unionists 
know of no method by which strikes can be 
avoided. It is possible to minimize strikes, and 
even to reduce them to negligible quantity, but this 
is not possible where strike causes are ignored, 
where industrial autocracy prevails, and where the 
injunction process and other governmental aid are 
at the disposal of the employer. 

The demand for legislation to stop strikes, or 
to regfulate them — which is, in practice, the same 
thing— rests on the theory that the rights of the 
public are interfered with. Anti-strike legislation 
advocates, however, ignore that concomitant with 
rights are duties. One of equity’s first prin- 
ciples is that a plaintiff must come into court 
with clean hands. Is it too much to ask that this 
principle be accepted by men who talk about the 
public’s rights? This public’s-rights claim, when 
analyzed, will be found to mean the public’s con- 
venience and the public’s disregard for conditions 
that impel men to strike. 

From the standpoint of equity, the public’s 
duties are as important as the public’s rights. Once 
this elemental of justice is accepted, a social con- 
sciousness will be developed, rather than have 
wrongs of the workers forced upon the public 
mind by inconveniencing the public. This appeal 
to force on the part of the workers is often an- 
swered by force on the part of the public, with 
the two movements dividing a community, engen- 
dering hatreds and retarding a people’s orderly 
development. 

Anti-strike legislation advocates seem to think 
they have discovered a new theory, but we find in 
Thorold Rogers’s Sir Ccnluries of Work and 
It'affoi that the plan now in vogue in a middlc- 
westem state is identical with laws existing during 
the reign of Edward of England in 1 347. The Kan- 
sas law provides that wages shall be set by an in- 
dustrial court, appointed by the Governor. Over 
five hundred years ago the English law provided 
that the Lord’s Court should set wages. Strikes 
were penalized, as in Kansas. Every student of 
history knows the result of the English legisla- 
tion, and a man need not be a prophet to say that 
the Kansas venture will eventually travel the same 
road. 
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Australia is the most modem example of com- 
pulsory arbitration, wages by law, and anti-strike 
legislation. Only recently that continent was ac- 
claimed as "the land without strikes.” Last year 
the Federated Business Men’s Organization of 
Australia appointed a committee to investigate so- 
cial unrest. The committee's report, printed in 
Liberty and Progress (an employers’ publication), 
Melbourne, issue November 25, 1919, stated ; 

"It is obvious after an experience of twenty 
years that our industrial laws have lamentably 
failed to secure industrial peace.” 

Tte Two Tests 

By A. J. Muste. 

OU have asked roe to make some comn>ent on 
the question of the ethics of the strike dis- 
cussed in your May issue. In the space and time 
at my disposal I can make but one or two brief 
remark?. 

If the worker does not strike, what alternative 
sloes he have? The supposition is that appeals to 
the generosity or sense of justice of the employer, 
to public opinion, to legislative action, have failed 
to bring relief. This is actually the case in most 
strikes. The worker is not a ^m striker. It is 
probably true that no change is ever accomplished 
by direct action that would not tong before have 
been accomplished through legislative enactment;, 
for example, if the will of the people could actually 
get itself expressed at the ballot-box. What al- 
ternative, then, has the worker ? The alternative of 
remaining at work, bearing the ills he has rather 
than flying to others that he knows not of. 

But what does this mean? It means that he is 
actively supporting, helping to perpetuate, a mon- 
strous evil. This system that he not only passive- 
ly endures but helps to keep going by his labor, 
kills innocent children, battens on the toil and 
the virtue of women, makes human beings at the 
best slaves or cogs in a machine, at the worst 
devils. Is he justified in not taking the con- 
scientious objector attitude, and saying: “How to 
get entirely out from under this ungodly thing I 
know not; but this present phase of it at least is 
utterly unbearable; I fold my arms"? 

I do not want to fall into the error of unduly 
idealizing the strike or the workers who engage in 
it. Yet I am convinced that fundamentally the 
strike means what I have just suggested. It is not 
in the first instance an attack on the employer or 
his profits, nor is it an attack on the public. It is an 
attack on an evil system by folding your arms and 
refusing to have an)'thing to do for the moment 
with a particularly wicked phase of it. 

But striking means suffering? Yes, and chiefly 
for the striker. If the strike is an economic block- 
ade. as Mr. Cadbury suggests, we have here a case 
of people blocking themselves. However, it is 


true that the strike causes suffering also to others 
than strikers. So did the attitude toward life that 
Jesus took. He himself saw clearly enough that his 
message and deeds meant casting a sword on the 
earth, setting father against son. Good deeds have 
painful consequences in an evil world, and if we 
are going to refrain from any act that may in- 
directly result in pain to others we shall not act 
at all. 

That a general strike may cause, as Mr. Cad- 
bury su^ests, sucii suffering as a great war en- 
tails is indeed possible, but only if the privileged 
classes take up arms and force such a result. The 
strikers themselves will see to it. as they did in 
Seattle and Winnipeg, that hospit^ are cared for, 
milk supplies brought in, etc., if they are given the 
chance. 

Yet when all is said the strike implies compul- 
sion? Doubtless. And can we possibly get away 
from exerting pressure on each other in this world? 
And will anyone claim that even material or 
physical pressure must not sometimes be brought 
to bear? As by the father who withholds money 
from the son who spends it in riotous living? It is 
not so simple to draw the line between physical and 
spiritual compulsion, or between compulsion and in- 
fluence. In a world where we have not achieved 
the absolute there are but two tests, it seems to me, 
by which we can decide as to whether any form 
of pressure brought to bear upon one human be- 
ing by another is such as accords with the Spirit 
of Christ. One test is the inner motive. Is it love, 
or something else such as hate or fear? The other 
is the result. Is it such as recognizes and calls 
forth the free personality of the other or such as 
ignores and destroys that personality? By both 
tests the strike, in its essence, may be, often is, a 
Christian method. That it does not always achieve 
the result it seeks is nothing against it. From of 
old what is unto one a savour of life is unto an- 
other a savour of death. 

Wkat Lalior Needs to Destroy 
Privilege 

By J. P. Warbasse 

A. BALE of cotton, a mule and a chattel slave 
are steps in the evolution of raw material. 
But when the human being who had been a slave 
acquired the power to sell his labor, the great step 
for human freedom was taken; for with that 
j)ower to sell his labor goes also the power not to 
sell it. 

The struggle to buy lalior at a sharp bargain 
in the competitive market in the interest of profit 
animates labor to sell itself at the highest possible 
price. In the presence of an industrial system based 
on privilege, one is as natural and inevitable as the 
other. This creates a struggle which amounts to 
warfare. The workers do not create this antagon- 
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ism, nor do their interests require it. It is a prod- 
uct of the competition for privilege. 

The strike is not an act of violence. It consists 
in ceasing temporarily to be a party to the struggle, 
ft is a truce in which is demonstrated the appalling 
fact that society is living by warfare. The ex- 
ploited worker has as good a right to strike as a 
slave has to break for liberty or a horse to balk. 

The two greatest contributions toward lifting 
man from a state of industrial slavery have been la- 
bor organizations and the strike. Were it not for 
these, what labor would have received would have 
been all in the interests of privil^e. ' 

Without the strike labor would be condemned 
to accept the terms which the owners of the land 
and machines see fit to impose. As to alternatives, 
there are none. So long as profit remains the mo- 
tive of industry, the strike is the hope of the hu- 
man race to prevent its slipping back into slav- 
ery. 

So long as it is possible for privilcgctl ]jeople 
to live by the toil of others without themselves per- 
forming service, so long as labor produces profits 
which go to those who do not work, labor will ask 
for more wages. There is no compromise. Noth- 
ing remains but the absolute coercion of labor by 
force; labor then is merely slavery. 

Organized capital to promote privilege resorts to 
every possible agency, in politics, the press, the 
school, and in the economic field, to cheapen labor. 
Organized labor with equal justice may employ the 
strike to attain its ends in any field outside of the 
immediate industry concerned. 

There are no occupations employing labor so vi- 
tally necessary that strikes in them should be pro- 
hibited. The victory of labor is more vitally nec- 
essary than any occupation. It is better that labor 
be trusted to deal humanely with specific instances 
of need than that the strike principle be abro- 
gated. Nor am I persuaded that, in the event of 
a general strike, if the lawyers, doctors and minis- 
ters were organized in the ranks of labor, the 
people would be sent to jail, die and go to hell for 
want of their services. 

There is one present remedy for the strike. 
That is to concede all that labor asks. Even that 
concession also means its continuation until labor 
has squeezed all the profit-privilege out of industry. 
.‘Vnyfhing else means a continuation of industrial 
warfare. 

The strike is a social necessity, but Ihe strike 
does not win. The strike loses because every in- 
crease in the cost of production is added to the cost 
of the commodity or service, and is passed on to 
the consumer. As the workers constitute the ma- 
jority of the consumers, labor pays its own in- 
crease of wages and the expenses of the strike. 
And, in addition to this, in these days of subli- 
mated privilege, a little more than the additional 
cost is tacked on just for the joy of the system. 

Along writh the potential strike and the actual 


strike should go the organization of the workers as 
consumers. The Cooperative Movement gives 
labor the approach to the control of what wages 
will buy. With labor organized in the economic 
field as consumers and as producers, privilege can 
be destroyed, access to the good things of life made 
possible by the performance of service, and labor 
made honorable and glorious. 

The Cooperative Movement trains the workers 
in the administration of their own industries. In 
these the main motive for the strike — exploitation 
for privilege — is absent. In cooperation the mo- 
tive is service and not private profit. The differ 
cnees between employer and employee occur not 
between antagonistic elements but between work- 
ers with common interests. 

Strik e« Justii^ied by Tbeir Spirit 

By J. T. Doran 

'T'HE strike, in my opinion, is an absolutely just 
weapon; when used by working men or 
women it is, psychologically, an instrument of de- 
fense. It is exercised only after all other methods 
for defending a conception of right standards, as. 
understood by the persons involved as strikers, 
have failed. >. ^ 

Man. individually, can never rise above hts own 
standards, though he is able to develop and 
broaden his conceptions, thus making possible the 
acceptance of newer and higher standards. The 
same holds true for the mass. It never attains 
to any end higher than the standard conceived by 
the average to be suitable and just. In new social 
issues the very nature of the problems and diffi- 
culties to be met before coordination of effort is 
possible, in mass or g;roup activity, tends to pro- 
duce a psychology, because of the human elements 
involved, which manifests activity primarily defen- 
sive in character. 

Before a sufficient degree of unanimity of 
opinion, determination, and justification favorable 
to a strike can develop, and assume such prt^ior- 
tions as actually to eventuate in a strike, some 
discussion of the individual, group, or mass 
interests must be indulged: with the inevitable 
result that a better and ever improving under- 
standing and appreciation of the complexities of 
our economic and social interdependence is pro- 
moted. Therefore the strike is an instrument for 
the advancement of mental (or spiritual) and 
physical growth — for real education. Thus do we 
attain to the fulfilment of our destined end on 
earth : the development of a social conscience, and 
ultimately, spiritual perfection. 

That strikes can and do occur seems to me suf- 
ficient reason to question the moral and ethical 
standards peculiar to our social and economic life. 
That workers do avail themselves of that desperate 
Extreme, the strike, is in itself an indictment 
against society. To a person who believes, as I do, 
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in the fundamental wholesomeness of human 
nature — in the inherent goodness of man’s con- 
sciousness in his spirituality — the fact that other 
human beings are forced to resort to the use of the 
strike to correct what they conceive to be wrong 
should be sufficient reason for a close examina- 
tion of one's social conscience. To the critic I 
would say: Can your conscience free you from a 
charge that you, by indifference, antipathy, intoler- 
ance, greed, ambition, or ignorance have become 
the victim of that particularly destructive sin — the 
sin of omission? 

I am convinced that the only measure by which 
our individual or collective activities may be prop- 
erly guaged,to determine the righteousness or error 
of our effort, is by an appreciation of the spirit 
that actuates. The spirit of the thought or deed 
is the energizing influence, and determines irre- 
vocably the right or wrong of any thought or act. 
To know God is to speak with one’s own conscience. 

The essence of war is brutality, viciousness, 
despair, and death though it masquerades as hero- 
bm, gallantry, courage, and glory. In contrast, 
strikes spring from a determination to grow, to 
improve, to hope, to live. The strike is an instru- 
ment with which to effect discipline, to compel 
steadfast recognition of our social responsibilities, 
to stimulate, to emphasize a desire for justice, 
freedom, and humanity. 

The just way to avoid strikes is to abolbh the 
system that pr^uces them. Capitalism recognizes 
the right of individuals to own privately the things 
that are socially necessary and socially operated. 
Substitute for capitalism a system of production 
for use and not for profit, the administering of in- 
dustry by those who operate industry, in the interest 
of humanity. If certain industries are so vitally 
necessary to our common welfare that we cannot 
allow their service to be interrupted, then our 
common duty demands that there be no cause for 
complaint on the part of those employed therein. 
This is a just recognition of social responsibilities. 
No one group in our present society is or can be 
economically independent of the rest of the useful 
workers, and therefore all can be subject to such 
control as conscience always imposes for justice 
and human fairness, where man knows not the 
fear of poverty and economic insecurity. 

The strike is a protest, and in my opinion, when 
.squared by the spirit of service for human better- 
ment, should be indulged for any and all purposes 
that tend to make for that end. 

Alteraativea to tiie Strike Examined 

A Summary by Norman Thomas 
T N closing this discussion I know I speak for all 
my colleagues on the Editorial Board in thanking 
those who have taken part in it. But in my com- 
ment on that discussion I presume to speak only 
for mvself. 


No idealistic critic of the strike can believe more 
truly than I that it is entirely within the competence 
of men to establish a sort of a cooperative common- 
wealth in which there will be neither strikes nor 
justification for them. In establishing that com- 
monwealth, the application of single-tax principles 
to land, the cooperative movement, “industrial de- 
mocracy’’ (whenever it is sincere), and political 
action have large place. But most fundamental is 
industrial organization of the workers; and under 
present conditions industrial organization is ren- 
dered well-nigh impotent if labor foregoes the right 
to strike — a right which, to be sure, ought to be used 
wisely and with a high sense of responsibility. 

Entirely as I agree with my colleague Dr. 
Holmes in his opposition to war, I cannot agree 
with him in his unqualified declaration that the 
modem strike represents a transformation “from 
an act of martyrdom to an act of war.” Nor can 1 
agree that his alternative methods, however valu- 
able some of them may be in themselves, can be 
substituted for the strike. In particular, I am un- 
able to share his faith either in the adequacy or the 
moral superiority of pure political action. It is 
psychologically impossible for labor to act eflfec- 
tively on the political field until it has learned unity 
in the industrial conflict. As an acute English ob- 
server and historian has written, “The most widely- 
spread and deeply rooted association now-a-days is 
industrial, in the work shop.” Hence organization 
must begin there and not at the ballot-box. Dr. 
Holmes speaks of what a labor party might accom- 
plish in Pennsylvania. But general social condi- 
tions and in particular the capitalist control of the 
press make it inevitable that a strong labor party in 
Pennsylvania should have to wait on the organiza- 
tion of an intelligent labor union. The repeated 
election of a constructive radical like Jim Maurer 
to the presidency of the Pennsylvania A. F. of L. 
is the nece.ssary forerunner of educational or politi- 
cal action. May the latter come soon! But not 
only, as it seems to me, does Dr. Holmes forget the 
truth that economic conditions necessarily deter- 
mine to a large extent the scope and possible ef- 
fectiveness of political action, but also he idealizes 
both the state and political action. His objection 
to the strike is its coercive power; but the modern 
state which labor is to seek to use for its own ends 
is essentially a police organization, and modern 
politics even when directed to high ends contain 
innumerable ethical perils. It is certain that the 
state would have to apply coercion to recalcitrant 
employers, for it is hardly likely that employers 
who now fight protracted battles in order to crush 
the workers would easily and peacefully acquiesce 
in decisions of pro-labor wage courts. Moreover, 
these courts themselves would almost certainly In- 
come clogged with work and paralyzed with bu- 
reaucracy to a degree that would menace systema- 
tic production even more than strikes do at present. 

As for Governor Allen’s pet scheme of industrial 
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courts set up in a state where there is not even a 
strong labor party, not only are they not workable 
but they are not truly ethical. Voluntary agree- 
ment in favor of arbitration is one thing; com- 
pulsory arbitration is another. Courts may settle 
disputes between individuals because there is a 
generally accepted notion of justice lying behind 
the particular dispute, but who shall decide what are 
"just" terms on which a man shall work? What 
is a fair wage or a fair day’s work? In great in- 
dustries the right of the individual to quit work is 
usually the right to starve, and the prohibition of 
strikes by court action is therefore slave labor. 
Grant the priority of the public interest ; it remains 
true that strikes by no means threaten that interest 
as seriously as does this new slavery. When the 
lawyers who now dominate industrial courts agree 
to leave the determination of their own working 
conditions to a court dominated, let us say, by coal 
miners, we shall have at least a fairer basis for dis- 
cussion of the principles Governor Allen so per- 
suasively advocates. Especially is it true that so 
long as the coal mines are run for private profit it is 
an absolute detriment to true public interest to per- 
mit the state through a labor court or an injunction 
to fix terms on which men shall work for the 
further profit of the few who have already 
possessed themselves of the wealth which is our 
common heritage. 

If there is to be any compulsory labor it must at 
least be in industry not run for the profit of the 
few, in which labor collectively has practically 
supreme power and seeks to safeguard the rights 
of the individual workers. These are the condi- 
tions precedent to the Russian experiment in labor 
conscription. For my part, I believe that if this 
Russian experiment is continued beyond the present 
desperate emergency it will fail. Such conscription 
means the inevitable establishment of oppressive 
bureaucracy and an inevitable injury to personality. 
Unless socialism or communism can rapidly or- 
ganize production on the basis of the intelligent co- 
operation of free men rather than any kind of con- 
scription, it will lead to new revolutions. But for 
the same papers on the one hand to criticize the 
conscription of labor in Soviet Russia, and on the 
other to support military conscription and Gover- 
nor Allen’s industrial courts here in .*\nicrica is 
worse than absurd. Logically a far better case can 
be made for the former than the latter, and in 
practice labor armies are working in Russia while 
the Kansas court does not work and has merely in- 
creased the bitterness of labor. 

The truth is that the problem of the strike la 
bound up with the much greater problem of the 
relation of the individual to the state, or rather to 
society. Its ultimate solution depends upon our 
learning to control machinery so that men will be 
its master and not its slaves. This is a spiritual 
problem even more truly than it is a problem of 
engineering efficiency or of rational economics. In 


the meanwhile, I can only reiterate with all possible 
emphasis that I do not think that those of us who 
accept the advantages of the present system of 
large-scale machine production in industry, and the 
protection of the police state, or who enjoy any 
share whatever in profit, rent, or interest, have an 
ethical right to oppose the strike as a means for the 
emancipation of labor. We can, however, use any 
influence we may have with the employing class to 
avert the necessity of strikes, and with the workers 
to make the right to strike minister to a construc- 
tive and far-visioned program of social progress. 


Pointing the to Freedom 

^ .ABINETS come and cabinets go; the non-en- 
^ forceable Turkish treaty has not quieted 
French jealousy of British power or brought peace 
to the Near East; Hungary protests bitterly against 
the treaty of dismemberment forced upon her by 
the Allies, and Hungarian workmen appeal — not in 
vain — to their comrades throughout the world to es- 
tablish a boycott against the Horthy regime 
of the Allies and the United States, until 
such time as it shall abolish the White Terror. 
Hunger and typhus lay waste Central Europe, but 
the Allies and the United States give aid and coun- 
tenance to the triad Polish adventure into the 
Ukraine — an adventure doomed to defeat — and the 
League of Nations makes no protest. But from 
unexpected quarters comes news of the stirring of 
the masses. Not only is labor in various countries 
refusing to ship munitions, but black Sen^alese 
troops, the main reliance of French imperialism, 
recently refused to embark for new wars against 
the Turkish nationalists in S)fria. They preserved 
perfect order and obeyed every command except 
the one to embark. It may be that the white peoples 
of the new nations of Central Europe will learn 
equal wisdom, refuse to be tools of British 
or French imperial intrigue, discover that cultural 
differences do not oblige you to fight your next- 
door neighbor either with arms or tariffs, and make 
a beginning at reconstruction by getting together 
in a customs union. 


/"’^N Sunday, June i.tth, in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, the Polish loan drive for $50,000,000 
was launched. Secretaries Colby and Baker sent 
their blessing. Mr. Colby talked piously of Polish 
industry, but Mr. Baker remembered his old phrases 
about Poland’s being the "barrier of western civili- 
zation" against those terrible Russians. It is a very 
precarious barrier, despite the enormous stores of 
American munitions Mr. Baker so generously con- 
tributed to his marauding friends, whose claim on 
the Ukraine was precisely that of Germany’s upon 
Belgium. If Americans subscribe to this Polish 
loan and others like them it may not be long before 
we will be urged to send armies to protect civiliza- 
tion, that is, investments, from the revolutionary 
wrath of the exploited people. 
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Open for Discussion 

Letters to the Elditor on Current Questions 


The Old Dilemma 

^T^HE discussion of the thics of the strike raises and 
^ partially answers some haunting questions. But it 
is disconcerting to find some of the same statements 
made in support of the moral rightness of the strike 
that were so lately used by others against the war po- 
sition of the writers. 

How often we were assured that we must be **guided 
by the practical’* and wary of forming moral judgments 
on the basis of the ’’absolute ideals of the Sermon on 
the Mount** (at any date earlier than the millenium) 
— that failure to fight with our friends was the equiva- 
lent of fighting for their and our enemies. These ar- 
guments are better used and better qualified in the lat- 
ter than the former instance, but — I wish they did 
not sound so bitterly familiar. 

Is it not possible to defend the strike as capable of 
use as an instrument of good will to all concerned, in- 
cluding those who suffer from and are coerced by it? 
Is it "on a very different moral plane than war?’* Dare 
we say that coercion is not evil in itself, though 
destined eventually to disappear from use? One hopes 
to find that this kind of defense is sound because we 
believe that love still fulfills the law. 

Another disquieting question arises from war mem- 
ories. Have we persistently focused attention on war 
at its worst (avoiding when possible the American 
Revolution), and are we now as persistently present- 
ing the strike at its best rather than its worst — as 
"passive resistance*’ rather than "organzed warfare?’’ 
It is good for us to be reminded that we do in fact 
constantly compromise with a coercive system. But 
we are constantly on the search for that faint bound- 
ary line between voluntary and involuntary compro- 
mise. Some of us thought we found it recently some- 
where between Liberty Bonds and three-cent postage 
stamps; others thought it lay between combatwt and 
non-combatant service; still others would not step 
over it to avoid prison. We all thought it was some- 
where and located it as best we could. 

This discussion of the strike ought, at least, to 
help us to a charitable understanding of those who did 
not see our way out of the war dilemma. H. D. B. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

In Support of Dr. Cadbury 

T WAS greatly interested in reading the letters of 
^ Henry J. Cadbury and Norman Thomas on strikes. 
I must say that I am inclined to agree with the former 
in looking upon strikes as necessarily involving un- 
ethical ideals and as probably indicative of troubles 
capable of being dealt with in other ways. 

Apparently Norman Thomas overlooks the fact that 
a strike is almost always primarily an acute symptom 
of a chronic disease of the Industrial system, viz., the 
constant change of workers* names on the employers* 
payrolls — payroll turn-over, it is called. 

Every change in these names should seem a danger 
flag to the employer, for a change always means that 
a new worker has to be trained to fit the employer’s 
.system of management, and often means the new 


woricer has to learn to use new machines, all at the 
employer’s expense of time and breakage. 

Moreover careful study by competent managers and 
others indicates that most of such changes today are 
due to faulty industrial management It is therefore 
likely that a large payroll turn-over furnishes a simple, 
easily interpreted symptom of some industrial trouble 
likely to develop into the acute type or strike. 

Publicity of payroll turn-overs could easily be made 
compulsory by law, thus calling to the attention of the 
managers the trouble that is brewing, as well as bring- 
ing to light the incidental item of expense which they 
now overlook. In my book Industry, Emotion and Un- 
rest which Harcourt, Brace and Howe will shortly pub- 
lish, I have suggested the outline of a comparatively 
simple law for making such publicity effective, and 1 
may add that several large employers have said they 
would like to see such a law tried out They believe 
such publicity of payroll tum-overs would profoundly 
modify the reputations of many industrial managers, 
and by giving publicity to the work of truly efficient 
managers would tend to lift the labor problem out of 
the mire. 

I cannot help believing that constructive CIhristianity 
is properly concerned vrith analyzing problems and 
suggesting solutions along these or other lines, rather 
than in trying to justify strikes. It is true that it takes 
ethical principles to bind workers together in a strike ; 
but I believe that the employers whose records cred- 
itably stand the publicity suggested above will be 
found to be those who make it possible for their 
workers to ffnd in work-a-day life an approach to such 
solidarity of ethical ideals as the workers find other- 
wise only in a strike. 

I do not condemn those true Christian leaders who 
have thrown In their lot with the workers, and so are 
called upon to be leaders in strikes, tempering the 
spirits of the violent, and cheering the down-hearted. 
My only concern is that the rest of us should try to be 
equally constructive, and not spend our energies seek- 
ing to justify what to so many seems primarily un- 
ethical. Edward Thomas. 

Life not a **Living Hell” for Polish Jews, says 
Richard Evans 

I HAVE been reading today your April issue and must 
take exception to the following sentence in "Po- 
groms and Zionism.’* It is perhaps only a small matter, 
but exaggerated phrases are the main support of racial 
hatreds. You say, "In Poland probably not over four 
hundred Jews have actually perished in pogroms, but 
life is made a living hell for them by economic and so- 
cial discrimination; in a country where hunger is gen- 
eral the Jews fare worst** 

I have been in Poland for the last nine months and 
I’ve not spent the time skimming the surface of life 
in Warsaw cafbs or reading the papers, but my work 
has taken me into the homes of the people hourly and 
daily, and the phrase “a living hell** is certainly not a 
true indication of the relations of the Jews with the 
Poles, nor is the statement that "the Jews fare worst** 
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as resrarda food true. I do not wish to say that the 
Jews are as little oppressed as one might wish. They 
are subject to the contempt of minor ofBcials on the 
railway and elsewhere— but who is exempt from that 
except the foreigner? They ha^e to close their shops 
for certain hours on Sundays in addition to their own 
sabbath, and they are not allowed to enter the service 
of the Government. But these things don’t make life 
a living hell, and the Jews we do business with seem 
generally quite cheerful. They are mostly commercial 
people and come in for a good deal of the abuse now 
common to the "profiteer." They are very dirty in 
their persons and houses, and if contempt would raise 
diem to better standards of cleanliness 1 could wish for 
more contempt. The American Relief Administration 
gives out their food on a percentage basis — a method 
not exact when populations vary — with special food for 
the Jews, but probably it happens as it happened to us 
that the Soup Kitchen is bung up because some Jew 
landlord asks an exorbitant rent for his premises, or 
the Jewish charity organisation is not strong enough 
to make things go. All is not well with the Jews, ^1 
is not well with the Poles, and there’s a measurable ap- 
proach to a "living hell" caused by "economic and so- 
cial discrimination'’ for hundreds of people in England, 
Europe, and I suppose America, too, so that to use this 
sentence as you do is I think far from the truth. 

Ricbabd Evans. 


Poland, May 8th. 


An Answer by Rabbi Magnes 

I HAVE no doubt that everything that Mr. Evans 
says about Jewish profiteers is true. Jews, as others, 
have their full share of the profiteers. 

All I can say in answer to his other statements is 
that literally every day the daily Jewish newspapers, 
of which there are four in New York City, contain tele- 
grams and reports from special correspondents giving 
the names of persons and places and the dates and all 
other harrowing details that would bear out your state- 
ment that "life is made a living hell for the Jews by 
economic and social discrimination." Moreover, the 
representatives of the Jewish Relief Committees keep 
sending detailed and authenticated reports to the same 
effect. There are also several men whom you know, 
and who represent the Jewish labor movement of New 
York, who have been in Poland and whose statements 
substantiate your own. 

For instance, the Jewish Morning Journal of this 
morning has the following despatch from its London 
correspondent, N. Lasarus, dated yesterday: "Latest 
reports from Lemberg show that a crowd of Polish 
soldiers and officers, upon leaving a theater, marched 
into the Jewish quarter and brutally beat Jews there. 
Among those who were beaten was the former soldier 
Edmund Wolf. 

"In Blashki a fierce attack upon Jews was nutde at 
the railroad station. Among those seriously wounded 
were Chayim Solnick of Lodx, Lieb Basilkofsky of 
Velun, and Fdwel Stackman and Katzberg of Blashki. 

"In Vilna the Commandant has issued a strict order 
that the pogroms by soldiers should cease." 

Poland seems to have taken the place of Russia in 
more than one respect. Among other things, it is 
showing its capacity for "taking in” foreigners. In 
the Csarist days, almost every American wrote of the 
situatioB of the Jews in Russia in somewhat the same 


strain as Hr. Evans now does of the Jews of Poland. 
The blandishments of officials, added to the undoubted 
viciousness of some groups among the Jews (these are 
fortunately in the minority), seem to blind their eyes 
and dull their sensibilties. I would refer Mr. Evans 
to the headquarters of the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee in Warsaw (Place Gryzbowski 7) rather Uian to the 
American Relief Administration for information con- 
cerning the sufferings of the Jews of Poland. 

What a pity it is that Mr. Evans’s leter and my own 
answer have to be written in these days when all the 
peoples of Eastern Europe are being done to death by 
war and disease and famine and hatred. 

New York, June 10th. J. L. Magnbs. 

Dr. D<^e and Demmdation 

I AM surprised and a good deal disturbed at finding 
myself in disagreement with Dr. C. F. Dole, for 1 
had always thought of him as one with whom I could 
walk all the way. And remembering the stem, well- 
deserved rebuke he once dealt the now-deeeased "Pub- 
lic" for its tolerance of military tyrannies, I am also 
puzzled at his present attitude regarding denunciation, 
as shown in The Would Tommorsow (May number, 
p. 154). 1 certainly cannot agree with him that, be- 
cause he employed "denunciation," "Jesus, on this side 
of His utterances, does on the whole contrive to give a 
good deal of aid to those who ’in His name’ are always 
counseling violence.” 

To my mind the highest value of Jesus’ teachings is 
in the emphasis they place on moral force as distinct 
from and superior to the mere material or physical. 
With this distinction kept clearly in mind, there is no 
danger that violent denunciation will degenerate into 
physical violence. That the churches, which profess to 
be guided by the teachings of Jesus, the conquering of 
material error by the understanding of Spirit and of 
spiritual power, should be found "counseling violence 
’in His name’ " is too strange and heart-breaking to 
dwell upon. 

If Jesus did, as recorded by one (end, be it noticed, 
only one) of the disciples, on one (and only one) occa- 
sion, resort to physical force— if it is true that He did 
"make a scourge of small cords" and drove the money 
changers out of the temple. He thereby left us an ex- 
ample of the folly and uselessness of trying to cure 
wrong-doing by the use of carnal weapons; for they got 
right back into the temple and hav^ been there ever 
since. 

I would not claim that denunciation is always "the 
highest or wisest use of our spiritual intelligence," but 
I believe there are times in which it is. It is, of course, 
true that "violent language and violent temper are but 
a form of violence"; but it seems to me that except 
among those who are materialists, who ignore spiritual 
power and are already advocates of physical violence, 
there is no need, no danger, of this form of violence 
"lending itself with one degree more of emotion to 
blows, punishment, and war." And it also seems to me 
that Dr. Dole overlooks the fact that, whatever may be 
said of "blows," "punishment and war" do not origin- 
ate in emotion. They are calculated in cold blood; then 
those who have, or think they have, something to gain 
by war, work on the emotions of those who must do the 
fighting. Dr. Dole notwithstanding, I still cannot fee) 
it wrong or useless to denounce such creatures as ene- 
mies of mankind. Celia Baldwin. 
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Ex Litris 


Tte Gospel According to William 
Bootb 

The Life of General William Booth. By Harold 
Begbie. In 2 vols. (Macmillan). 

■^triLLIAM BOOTH waa a grreat man who found 
an appreciative biographer. Mr. Begbie in- 
clinea to be a bit too rhetorical and repetitious. 
Moreover, much of his moralizing is superficial and 
misleading. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that he 
has put us under real debt by his devoted effort to 
collect all possible material concerning an extraordi- 
nary man. And what an extraordinary man was Wil- 
liam Booth! A youth apprenticed as a pawnbroker's 
cleric in the drabbest sort of mid-Victorian industrial 
town, he became one of the most powerful religious 
forces of the nineteenth century and ended his life as 
the friend of princes, kings, and potentates. In the 
long span of his years he faced bitter poverty, persecu- 
tion, and ridicule. But at his death it was said, 
''Humanity weeps for William Booth as a man weeps 
for his friend." Nor did he acquire this position at 
the sacrifice of his domestic affections. The love of 
this old Puritan for that remarkable comrade, his wife, 
is a tender and beautiful thing. He had a real affec- 
tion, too, for his children; yet he was "General first 
and father afterward," and at his death was still alien- 
ated from three of his children who had once been 
officers under his command. Something of the eager, 
insistent spirit of the man shines out in Mr. Bigbie's 
account of his last conversation with his son Bramwell. 

" 'I want 3T0U to promiae me that when my voice is 
silent and I am gone from you, you will use such in- 
fluence as you may possess with the Army to do more 
for the Homeless of the World. The homeless men. 
Mind! I am not thinking of this country only, but of 
all the lands.’ " 

" 'Yes, General, I understand.’ ’’ 

“ 'The homeless women* — and, with deepening tones, 
'Ah, my boy, we don't know what it means to be with- 
out a home.’ " 

" ‘Yes, General, 1 follow.' '* 

"'The homeles children. Oh, the children I Bram- 
well, look after the homeless. . , , Promise roe.' " 

"When the promise had been given, something of the 
old whimsical humor appeared as he exclaimed, 'Mind! 
If you don't, I shall come back and haunt you!’ ’’ 

Very likely he would, for General Booth's love for 
God and man made him anything but a quietist! 

William Booth acted upon the conviction that 
every soldier was saved to serve. Men were rescued 
from sin in order to lend a hand to their brothers. The 
sound sense and compassion of this position were 
accompanied to the end of his life by a narrow, yes, a 
cruel orthodoxy. He believed that God might damn 
to an eternal hell those same men and women for 
whom his heart bled here on earth. But it must be 
remembered that while his religious experience was his 
own, he merely took over his creed from mid-Victorian 
evangelicalism, and believing it, preached "as a dying 
man to dying men" with a zeal his early teachers 


never knew. And, it must be admitted, it has yet to 
be demonstrated that a more reasonable theology can 
inspire an equal success or devotion in lifting men out 
of the gutter. 

General Booth's politics and economics were as con- 
servative as his theology. His compassion for men and 
women and little children led him into a wide range 
of social service, but it never led hhn to any vision of 
the need for a radical readjustment in the society 
which damned more children than he could save. 

There was a time when the Salvation Army was per- 
secuted in England very much as radicals are perse- 
cuted in America today. The unconventional, even 
bizarre, character of the Army's methods, the natural 
hostility to innovations in religious custom, explains 
part of that persecution. More of it is to be explained 
by the opposition of the publicans and some parsons 
whose vested interests were threatened. To the credit 
of both groups, they with their contemporaries in gen- 
eral came to applaud what once they had attacked. 

Ultimately the Army became enonnously popular 
with the rulers of the earth. There is always enough 
humanity in high places and in low to applaud an 
agency which proves that "a man may be down but he 
is never out" without raising any awkward questions 
about the sources and uses of riches and power. Even 
the scribes and the Pharisees would not have objected 
to the salvation of “publicans and harlots" if the car- 
penter-preacher had not said so many unsettling things 
to and about their own respectable selves. It was a 
sure instinct that speedily led society to welcome the 
Army as a prop for the status quo. 

In a closing chapter Mr. Begbie attempts a dramatic 
comparison between Darwin and Booth to support the 
thesis that the war came because the world followed 
the former rather than the latter. He does not make 
his case. The war did not arise primarily out of the 
unscientific application of the biological doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest to the realm of sociology 
but out of the inevitable clash engendered by capi- 
talist imperialism. And this lay without the under- 
standing or range of interest of William Booth. There 
is no sign that he ever felt any special horror of war. 
Military organization was congenial to him. During 
the Boer War, to be sure, he expressed some sorrow 
that Salvationists might be fighting against Salva- 
tionists, but he never questioned British imperialism. 
It is related that he once prayed with Cecil Rhodes 
in the carriage of a railway train, but he never sought 
to turn him from his idolatry — the worship of empire. 
And were he alive today, he, like his successors in the 
Army, would be appealing for support on the basis of 
the war service of the Army. Yet the old General with 
his life-long inststence that the real — virtually the only 
— task of the Army was soul-saving might have been 
perturbed at the tremendous emphasis on the value of 
doughnuts. I once heard a soldier say to the applause 
of his comrades, "The Salvation Army folks are the 
real people. When I was in France they gave us hot 
doughnuts and didn't talk religion like some of those 
guys in the Y. M. C. A. huts." William Booth would 
not have liked that story. It made me wonder more 
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Htxn a Uttte what the ftitoia davatopment of the Annp 
was to be. Will it keep iU essential religious value and 
jret modernize its theology T Will its autocratic con- 
lol — so efficient when the autocrat was William Booth 
— £t the needs of a democratie age? Does its mili- 
taristic form unfit it to preach against the militarism 
of the empires of this world? Above all, will the fol- 
lowers of General Booth ever be able to apply their 
very real compassimi for men to the mighty task of 
changing the system which keeps men slaves in body 
sad soul? Mr. Begbie would say that these questions 
have led me far astray from his book. Perhaps that 
is so; but one cannot read this tale of a really great 
man without some thought for the religious and social 
problems involved in both the strength and the weak- 
ness of his unique creation — the Salvation Army. 

N. T. 

A. Study ui I risk Life 

Maureen. By Patrick MacGill (Robert M. 
McBride & Co.) 

O NE of those long novels in which the reader be- 
comes wholly lost in the story and lives with it 
for days is MacGill’s latest book. Becoming lost, he 
dwells in the Ireland of our time, in the little parish 
of Dungarrow, beyond the reach of railways, among 
poor and humble peasants. The story is woven from 
the lives of these peopIe~a story as somber in color as 
the soil from which its characters gain a hard liveli- 
hood, but relieved by bits of Irish humor. The daily 
grind of these people’s lives, the daily small tragedies 
end joys, the biting gossip of one about another a^ the 
social ostracism of the backslider from village ways, 
the harsh parsimony bred of poverty: these things are 
portrayed with intimate care and make op as it were 
the warp and woof of the tale. 

Bat shot through it are threads of a stronger color. 
Maureen O’Malley, Columb Buagh Keeraa, Eamon na 
Sgaddan — these are the more brilliant threads, pos- 
sibly including Cathal Cassidy, Maureen’s lover, the 
fine young Sinn Feiner who is drawn with no little 
affection. Maureen, Illegitimate child of Kathleen, is 
a typical Irish heroine, beautiful, poor, high-spirited, 
and exceedingly wistful in her tragic life, driven as she 
is almost to the end by those dominant forces of social 
eoodemnation and greed which play against her dreams. 
Eamon na Sgaddan is in modified form the Irish fool 
originally made familiar in The Playboy — a compound 
of conceits and pretensions and weaknesses and pride 
and a certain quality of the visionary. Bruised and 
confused by life, Eamon is slowly ground between the 
upper and nether millstones of his own weakness. 
Columb is, as it were, the arch-villian. Overdrawn if 
you will, his character is yet a fine conception. Over- 
weening ambition, ruthless greed, volcanic passion long 
pent in by a life of harsh and unnatural suppression: 
the man is a personification of these forces. Event- 
ually these forces, at last unleashed, smash Columb 
sod Maureen and Cathal together in overwhelming 
catastrophe, the more unbearable in that it snatches 
from Maureen’s very lips a cup of happiness she had 
long awaited and richly deserved . . . The final chap- 
ters, revealing Columb at his illicit trade of whiskey- 
distilling alone in the hills at night, and later with 
Maureen in his hut, the roan a mad thing tom and dis- 


torted by the three forces battling within him, are har- 
rowing and superb. I confess that the picture haunted 
me for several days after I had read it 

Not exactly cheerful reading: yet very powerful and 
finely done withaL 1 have not read Hardy for years; 
but Maureen made me think of Hardy. There ie some- 
thing of the same big background, and the same sweep 
of large, uncontrollable forces driving men and women 
on to inevitable tragedy. G.H. 

^'Herkfl, and Otkcr Country Messes” 

Useful IVild Plants of the United States and Can- 
ada. By Charles Francis Saunders. (Robert M. 
McBride & Co.). 

EASURE-TROVE for the nature-lover and ama- 
teur botanist is Ueeful Wild Plante. After you 
have read it, several score of cosnmon growing things 
of field and wood have a new meaning to you. And you 
have attained also a new knowledge of no little conver- 
sational value. It is a fine thing to be able to say to 
your friends as you stroll along a country road: ’*See 
that plant? Well, the roots are nearly as good as pota- 
toes. The Indians used to bake them in stone ovens . . . 
And that — the leaves, you know, make excellent greens. 
. . . Those ferns — you cut the young shoots in spring 
and cook them like asparagus. . . . That Dogwood — the 
bark was used for dye in the old days. . . . There’s a 
tree that produces something like coffee when you boil 
the berries. ... Do you know how the Indians made 
bread out of bitter acorns? I’ll tell you. . . And so 
you acquire merit among your acquaintances, who in- 
deed marvel that one smalt head can carry all you 
know. 

Seriously, Mr. Saunders has performed a real service 
by describing for the first time in popular form the 
practical uses and value of innumerable wild plants 
scattered all over the country. I intend to try a lot 
of his recipes, my helpmeet willing (we did try the 
ferns, and I confess they weren't quite as good as 
asparagus; but I am not yet discouraged). For these 
recipes Saunders has drawn liberally on Indian and 
pioneer lore, as well as on his own wide experience 
as an out-door man. 

The book Is clearly and entertainingly wrtten and 
profusely illustrated, and there is a unique classified 
index that looks very useful. G. H. 

bTotes on Books 

G ilbert Murray’s bcantiiuiiy written uttie 
book Our Great War and the Great War of the 
Ancient Greeke (Harcourt, Brace & Howe) might serve 
as a treatise on the text, *'The only lesson history 
teaches is that men never learn anything from his- 
tory”; but the reader will devoutly share Professor 
Murray’s unexpressed hope that we modems will not 
repeat the mistakes of the Greeks to the end of the 
cycle. 

I should like to recommend three very readable books 
on Russia, all of them written by fair-minded observers 
whose experience made them favorable to the Soviet 
Government. They are, BoUheviem at Work, by W. T. 
(^oode, The Rueaxan Republic, by Colonel Malone, (both 
Harcourt, Brace A Howe), ”Bar6arous” Soviet Rueeia, 
by Isaac McBride (Thomas Seltzer). In my (pinion 
Professor Goode’s is the most valuable. N. T. 
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Fflms to Fi 

'T'HE motion picture in- 
dustry, with its tremendous 
influence on the American 
mind is today threatened with 
complete absorption and con- 
trol by moneyed interests and 
reactionary forces. Not con- 
tent with usurpation of the 
press the predatory powers 
employ the insidious methods 
of yellow journalism in the film. 

Their autocratic dictation is be- 
coming more and more evi- 
dent in misrepresentations and 
attacks against the exponents 
of economic, social and political progress. 

Labor and its allies have not so far availed themselves 
of the method by which this propaganda may be an- 
swered in kind. Truth is desecrated and economic and 
political slavery are enshrined — unopposed — in an unend- 
ing series of films manufactured and distributed by 
corporations completely controlled by capitalists. 

What are the enlightened men and women of America going to 
do about it ? 

One solution is at hand. 

The Labor Film Service is organized essentially to cope with this 
roblem. It has at command the plans and services of a group of quali- 
ed and far-sighted persons imbued with the ideal of motion pictures 
dedicated to the cause of Human Betterment. They will make films 
that FIGHT FOR LABOR. 
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t for Labor 


Film* To Be Produced 

(1) INDUSTRIAL FILMS: The work and 

growth of unions, or^nizations, leagues and in- 
stitutions, they paying the cost of production. 

(2) ANIMATED LABOR REVIEW: News 

reels, pictorials, travelogues and scenics depicting 
the worker’s life in the mines, in the slums, on 
farms, railroads, the picket line, etc. 

(3) LECTURE LYCEUM: Films, slides and 
textual data for labor forum lectures. 

(4) LABOR and RECONSTRUCTION SERIES: 
Dramas, based on the writings of iconoclasts, to 
stimulate sociological, literary and artistic inter- 
est, thus laying the foundation for a great cultural 
work. 

The innumerable labor and liberal forums are a market 
ready and waiting for these Aims. Afterward there are 
the 18,000 movie theatres. Films, unlike printed matter, 
are not at the mercy of post^iffice officials; regular circu- 
lation is assured. 

Organization 

The Labor Film Service, designed to make the 
movies a true forum of the people, is a corporation 
of New York State with an authorized capital of 
$60,000 in shares of $10 each. No majority stock- 
holders will control, as all individual holdings are 
limited to $1,000. The executive staff of expert 
workers will be governed by an advisory council of 
Labor and Liberal Leaders. 

The Labor Film Service is organized primarily to serve the supreme ideal of helping hu- 
man progress through the effective utilization of the motion picture. But it can not be gain- 
said that some profits will accrue, which will take the form of regularly declared dividends 
or be turned ba^ into the sinking fund, according to the decision of the shareholders. 

ENDORSED BY THE CENTRAL FEDERATED UNION OF NEW YORK CITY 
JOSEra O. CANNON. Field Organizer 

Labor Film Service, Inc. 

31 Union Sq., New Ycnrk 

*” ^ olT eoopoo— 8ab«crllM “ '■ ' ““ ““ 


SUBSCRIPTION AGREEMENT 

LABOR HLM SERVICE Inc. 

Gentlemen;— D»te - 

I hereby subscribe for shares of the capital stock of the Labor Film Service, Inc., at 

the par value thereof, to wit: Ten dollars per share and deposit thereon. 

Name City and State - 

Address tissue Certificate to 


NORMAN THOMAS. Editor of 
*The World Tomorrow.'* says: Just 
as truly as labor needs its own press, 
it needs film service. I believe you 
ousht to rally to you strons aapport from 
labor tlrrlea and from tboM> lih*>riilfi who 
nrallzt* the iwriouanHift of tho pn>g«-n( hU* 
uattoo. I for one heartily eodonie yniir 
Idea and truat you will be able to make it 
wholly aucceaiful." 


Dr. JUDAH L. MAGNES. renowned 
Liberal Leader: "Replying to your 

letter of May 21st, permit roe to say 
that vour idea of usin? rootion pic- 
tores In the advancement of labor'* inter* 
esti appears to me to l>e ii very eound one. 
Kindly accept my beet wlNhes for the sue* 
c«a« of your Tenturc.'* 


SCOTT NEARING: “My attention 

has been called to the fact that the 
Labor Film Service is planning to 
supply the American Labor Move- 
ment with motion pirturea. It la aatd that 
fifty million Americana atU'nd moTte ahowa 
eacD week. If that la ao U la vitally ini> 
portant to have them matchlns AIidh that 
■peak the mesaase of laduatrlal aelf-yne- 
emment and economic freedom. 1 wish 
you every ancccaa.'* 
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Signs o{ 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
' I ' HE Gold Dust Twins arc not more alike than 
Messrs. Cox and Harding. Since you cannot 
have both, let either do your work. Both were 
bom on farms, both rose from poverty to com- 
parative wealth, both became newspaper owners 
and editors and successful Ohio politicians. Either 
can run with perfect assurance that he is no super- 
man but only “an average man’’ of the sort to 
whom Senator Harding says government should be 
entrusted. It is to the credit of both men that they 
have been comparatively immune from the red hys- 
teria. Senator Harding promptly denounced the 
expulsion of the Socialist assemblymen in Albany 
and Governor Cox preserved to a considerable de- 
gree the right of free speech and assemblage in 
Ohio during the steel strike. Neither man has as 
yet come out as an apostle of universal military 
training and service. Neither Cox nor Harding 
was on the white list of the Anti-Saloon League, 
although the former was more avowedly the can- 
didate of the wets. Governor Cox has a fair ad- 
ministrative record and is more favorably regarded 
by orthodox labor leaders than his opponent. But 
the New York Commercial declares, "Business will 
be safe -with either man.” Senator Harding was 
nominated by the Republican Old Guard, Governor 
Cox by the Murphy-Taggart-Brennan combination 
of Democratic bosses. It’s Hobson’s choice. 

Sound and Fury, Siiniifying Nothing 
'T*HE platforms are almost as much alike as the 
candidates. This year, if ever, they ought to 
mean something, but as usual they seem written to 
be forgotten. Save for the Lrague of Nations 
plank there is not a pennyworth of difference be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic documents. 
The Republicans say, “Turn the Democratic rascals 
out.” The Democrats rejoin, “Keep the Republican 
rascals out. The Democratic platform is slightly 
more liberal-sounding and goes to great length in 
favoring centralized government against the old 
Democratic doctrine of State’s Rights. But neither 
in it nor in the Republican platform is there any 
comfort for the liberal on such vital matters as 
industrial affairs, inten'enlion in Mexico, the re- 


tke Times 

storation of civil liberties, and the establishment of 
a righteous foreign policy. It is the old story. So 
far as the two parties are concerned, the campaign 
with all its sound and fury will be nothing but a 
stage battle put on for the delectation of the peo- 
ple and to distract their minds from vital things. 
Whichever party wins, government of the people 
by Privilege and for Privilege will not perish from 
the earth. 

The Old Parties and Our Foreign Policy 
TT is not even clear that the difference on the 
League of Nations plank will be developed in a 
clear-cut fashion by Messrs. Cox and Harding. At 
any rate, the issue is unreal. It makes little appeal 
to the proverbial “man in the street.” As regards 
the large issues of world reorganization the League 
is admittedly powerless. Its place has been usurped 
by the Allied Council. Even if it were brought to 
life, so long as the imperialist temper prevails the 
l.eague would only be a bungling instrument for 
fostering and perhaps adjusting the selfish ambi- 
tions of the Allied governments. A really liberal 
American foreign policy would demand the imme- 
diate rectification of the enormous injustices of 
the Treaty of Versailles as an indispensable con- 
dition to a true League. But this neither party so 
much as suggests. 

Abating the Terms of Peace 

'T' HE Spa Conference came to its end with a host 
of questions still unsettled. Neither the Ger- 
man nor the Allied ministers acted like physicians 
who knew how to bind up the wounds of Europe. 
Allied unity was formally preserved, but the con- 
flict between the British and French viewpoints 
was evident. On the whole, Lloyd George won. 
Germany gained an extension of time In which to 
disarm. It is profoundly to be hoped that her 
disarmament will be real and will be accompanied 
by similar action on the part of her conquerors. 
The agreement about coal is another matter. 
Whether Germany can deliver 2,000,000 tons a 
month will depend largely on what the miners do, 
not what the diplomats say. But if the conference 
left much to be desired, it nevertheless marked pro- 
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gress. Even the French officials have come to see 
that a starved Germany means a hungry Europe. 
As a matter of practical necessity Germany has 
been admitted to the conference table and the 
Carthaginian Peace of Versailles has been substan- 
tially modified. Yet we are still being told it is our 
sacred duty to ratify without protest that unen- 
forceable product of vengeance, greed, and fear. 

Russia Forces England’s Hand 

T NCALCUI.ABLE consequences hang on the re- 

suit of two interdependent developments in 
Russian affairs : the Lloyd George-Krassin trade 
negotiations and the progress of military events on 
the Polish border. It seems now that peace is in 
sight. The Soviet offers the Poles better terms than 
the Allies if they will negotiate directly instead of 
through Great Britain. After the terrible events of 
the last few years the advantage rests not with the 
Allies but with Russia, victorious over all her foes. 
The obviously inspired Washington despatch to the 
New York Times under date of July 17th speaks of 
the change of "the whole balance of power in East- 
ern Europe” and the "defensive attitude of the 
Western Powers." This it admits is due to "irre- 
sponsible imperialism” of the sort that encouraged 
the last mad Polish adventure whose crushing de- 
feat leaves Poland a suppliant for mercy. The des- 
patch makes further candid admissions. Lloyd 
George’s desire for peace and trade is based not 
merely or chiefly on the Russian victory over the 
Poles or the necessity of Russian participation in 
economic reconstruction but on the progress of So- 
viet power and influence in the Near East and In- 
dia. It may be added that the Irish independence 
movement gains in strength and that British Labor 
threatens direct action against the military occupa- 
tion of Ireland. No wonder Lloyd George wants 
an understanding with Lenin. 

Tortuous Ways of the State Department 

A S for Poland, or at least the Polish people, 
they have a rightful claim to pity. Their 
imperialists put them into an impossible adventure 
at the behest of France with the support of the 
English war minister Winston Qnirchhill. Muni- 
tions and war materials were generously furnished 
by England, France, and the United States. If by 
some miracle the Poles had won they would have 
been acclaimed as saviors of civilization. They 
lost, and Lloyd George coolly tells them he never 
approved of their campaign and bids them sue for 
peace. Our most anti-Bolshevik papers mournfully 
agree that the Poles were ill advised, and semi- 
official despatches such those to which we have re- 
ferred imply that our State Department steadily 
disapproved of the campaign which our War De- 
partment aided ! 

That same State Department has at last par- 
tially lifted the embargo on trade with Russia. But 
it still excludes locomotives, which are Russia's 


greatest need, because they could be used for war 
purposes; it offers no protection to American mer- 
chants ; and it establishes no postal relations. 
Avowedly it seeks no real trade but only to de- 
prive Russian sympathizers of one claim to popular 
hearing by nominally lifting the blockade. It still 
inspires newspaper stories that the downfall of the 
Bolsheviki is near, this time not because of their 
impending defeats but because their victories have 
roused Russian nationalism, the inevitable foe of 
Bolshevist internationalism. Bolshevik atrocity 
stories die hard in the newspapers. The New York 
Times revived one utterly discredited tale by pub- 
lishing pictures of Russian girls who it alleges had 
fled to escape nationalization. Nevertheless, the 
change in tone is marked. After months of un- 
necessary bloodshed and suffering it looks as if the 
United States, like the European powers, would be 
driven to deal with the Soviet government. What 
tragedies might have been spared if our govern- 
ment had listened to Raymond Robbins in 1918! 

Wounded In the Honse of Their Friends 

J UST at a moment when the controversy con- 
cerning the Interchurch World Movement and 
the appearance of its report and William Z. Fos- 
ter’s notable book The History of the Great Steel 
Strike and Its Lessons are drawing new and favor- 
able attention to the cause of the steel workers, that 
cause receives a fearful blow not directly at the 
hands of the steel trust but from a labor union. 
The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers, which is a craft union affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. composed almost exclusively of 
skilled workers, has definitely withdrawn from the 
National Committee for organizing all the iron and 
steel workers. This committee represented twenty- 
odd craft unions interested in the steel industry, 
hut so great is the numerical and financial strength 
of the Amalgamated that its defection has brought 
the Committee to an end. Unless the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. can find a way to go on, 
organization of the steel workers is indefinitely post- 
poned. The principle of united action by feder- 
ated craft unions from which Mr. Foster and 
other labor leaders and students of the labor move- 
ment expected so much has come to naught. The 
basic steel industry will remain unorganized and at 
the mercy of the bosses. The facts so far revealed 
are these: the Amalgamated Association took part 
in the great strike; it gained in members and in 
financial strength; its officers now pull out of fed- 
erated action on the ground that the, methods of the 
committee might imperil the contracts the Associa- 
tion has, not with the Steel Corporation, but with a 
few independent steel companies. They assume 
before the public the pious r 61 e of defenders of the 
sanctity of contracts. But what shall be said of a 
system of contracts which deliberately makes a 
union of skilled workers scab on the unskilled? 
What of the selfishness of that kind of craft 
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unionism? Why did the Amalgamated accept the 
gains from the last strike if the methods of the Or- 
ganizing Committee were wrong? Why did its offi- 
cers refuse a hearing to members of the Committee 
when they granted it to the officers of one of the 
steel companies? Is this blow at the hopes of the 
mass of the steel workers the work of the rank and 
file of the Amalgamated Association or only of cer- 
tain officers who have enormous powers under the 
union constitution? What, if any, hidden and sin- 
ister influences prompted an act more hostile to 
working-class solidarity than any open opposition 
of the mill owners? These questions go to the 
heart of craft unionism in America. If the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron Workers is in any de- 
gree typical of the constituent unions of the A. F. 
of L, the hope for progress through craft unions 
analogous to the progress of labor in England is 
very dim. A new form of industrial organization 
inspired by a finer philosophy of brotherhood must 
arise. 

How Shan We Secure Real Education? 

T' HE resignation of Principal Wolfson and the 
failure of the Board of Education of New 
York to reelect Associate Superintendent Tildsley 
have raised some questions of more than local im- 
portance. Dr. Tildsley, his successor, and the 
Board of Education, whatever their political or 
personal differences, have all endorsed the doc- 
trine that the primary function of the public 
schools is not to train pupils to think dearly and to 
act according to conscience, but rather to incul- 
cate an unquestioning loyalty to the political State. 
City Superintendent Ettinger rebuked Mr. Wolf- 
son for allowing high school students to vote in a 
straw ballot for "a convicted felon” (Eugene V. 
Debs) and for permitting them to read the Social- 
ist paper. The Call. He goes on to say, "If he 
[Professor Wolfson] thought that there was no ne- 
cessity for advocating ‘making peace in Berlin,’ or if 
he could not without mental reservation, and in a 
free-moving, generous spirit, respond to the slogan 
of ‘one hundred per cent. Americanism,’ I am ab- 
solutely convinced that, despite his scholarship, his 
energy, or his technical skill, his innermost convic- 
tions, of which his uterances are the deliberate ex- 
pression. absolutely disqualify him to hold the high 
office which made him the spiritual leader of thou- 
sands of young men standing expectantly on the 
threshold of citizenship.” To ponder the full im- 
plications of this well-nigh incredible opinion of 
the Superintendent of the schools in our largest 
city is to realize how far we are from solving the 
all-important educational problem by state schools. 
Yet in Michigan there is a strong movement tem- 
porarily halted by an adverse legal opinion to se- 
sure a Constitutional amendment abolishing all pri- 
vate schools and compelling attendance at the pub- 
lic schools. We have no particular love for the 
parochial schools at whi^ this amendment is 


aimed, but it is a dangerous intolerance which could 
compel all children to be taught the worship of the 
State in schools controlled by the political represen- 
tatives of Privilege. There is no more important 
question before us than this: How shall we get 

universal education without making the schools 
propaganda agencies of the dominant political and 
economic groups to a degree which will stifle 
thought, prevent the proper development of the 
individual, and hinder social progress? The ques- 
tion is made acute by such stupid inquisitions as we 
have had in New York; it would by no means be 
automatically solved under a socialist regime. Our 
readers showed much interest in discussing the 
ethics of the strike. Here is a more difficult and 
equally fundamental question for their considera- 
tion. We invite discussion. 

The Food Outlook Improves 

CCORDING to the New York Times the 
crop outlook is much better than it was and 
we are in no danger of an immediate food short- 
age. The weather has been unusually favorable 
for growth. The Times professes to believe that 
the railroad tangle and shortage of cars will be 
straightened out and money found to move the 
crops. It is especially jubilant that there is now an 
abundance of labor. It quotes despatches from 
Oklahoma and Kansas City showing that the labor 
situation has changed. It the wheat belt in Okla- 
homa there are “three men for every job in the 
harvest field.” This, says the Times, is a “pleasant 
surprise,” although it goes on to add that it does 
not rejoice in the idleness of “willing hands.” We, 
too, are willing to rejoice if the food outlook is 
more favorable, but we cannot say that we are par- 
ticularly cheered by the reappearance of that labor 
surplus which means unemployment or only oc- 
casional employment for “willing hands,” who are 
in reality not “hands” but human beings. 

“Excessive Urbanization” 

T” HE agricultural situation in the United States 
is far from satisfactory. Thoughtful writers 
are quoting the Italian historian Ferrero’s famous 
statement that the Roman Empire fell because of 
“excessive urbanization” and that our modem civ- 
ilization here in America faces a like fate. Instead 
of rejoicing with the local Boosters’ Oubs over the 
great increase in population in various cities, these 
students are looking forward with some apprehen- 
sion to see what the census will reveal about the 
country. Tenant farming, we know, is increasing 
with alarming rapidity. In the comparatively new 
state of Oklahoma, over forty per cent, of the 
farms are tilled by tenants. The social conse- 
quences are little short of disastrous. Neverthe- 
less, we are in a much better position than the an- 
cients to gtiard against “excessive urbanization.” 
.Agricultural machinery can be made to lighten the 
monotonous toil of the man with the hoe. Books. 
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magazines, the telephone, circulating libraries, 
Ford cars, all those ought to relieve the loneliness 
of the farm. The application of modern science 
to agriculture has lifted it to the dignity of a 
skilled profession. Broadly speaking, the solution 
of the agrarian problem would seem to lie along 
these general lines: (i) Education in the largest 

sense of the term and the enrichment of country 
life. Already schools, churches, and farmers’ or- 
ganizations are tackling this problem. (2) Social 
control of the process of distribution in the interest 
of both producers and consumers. This means the 
encouragement of cooperation, the elimination of 
middlemen, and social control of transportation, 
credit, and the like. It is this job the Nonpartisan 
League has tackled. On these matters the inter- 
ests of farmer and laborer are one. But beyond 
them lies the even more fundamental problem of 
land ownership and the right of any individual to 
receive rent from land. Sooner or later we shall 
have to face the moral and economic questions 
raised by a system which gives a comparatively 
few landowners in city and in country the right to 
take enormous toll from the many by virtue of 
their title deeds. It is on this last point that the 
laborer, agricultural and industrial, may part com- 
pany with the land-owning farmer. The European 
solution has been the division of the great pre-war 
estates among working peasants. But small hold- 
ings make the use of machinery difficult. The 
•American expert. Professor Alonzo Taylor, says the 
consequence will be decreased production of ce- 
reals. It looks as if the way out would ultimately 
have to be the cooperative cultivation of large 
tracts, and that runs counter to the present instinct 
for private ownership of land. But meanwhile 
much can be done by the state’s appropriation of 
the rental value of land through taxation. 

Production and the Profit Motive 
TJ ERE is the story of the American Woolen 
Company. Last year it made more than one 
hundred per cent, profit. That same year it fought 
a sixteen-weeks strike in Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, on the ground that it could not afford to re- 
duce hours without also cutting wages! It es- 
caped indictment for profiteering under the Lever 
Act on the purely technical ground that the law 
applied only to clothing and that cloth is not cloth- 
ing. This same company has now closed down 
some of its mills and is operating others on part 
time. Everybody knows that the world has not 
enough woolen cloth and that there is no such 
thing as overproduction in the absolute sense. But 
there is overproduction from the standpoint of 
profit, and the present system is necessarily run by 
the profit motive. Nevertheless, in face of the fact 
that capital immediately curtails production for its 
own purposes, the newspapers still preach to labor 
that the cure for the ever mounting cost of living 
is increased production. 


Capital Consolidates Its Victories 
'T'HERE is small doubt that great employing in- 
terests are taking advantage of the compara- 
tively dull times following the war boom to con- 
solidate their victory over labor. Financial inter- 
ests are preaching openly that the cost of living 
cannot fall until wages fall. Tn certain industrial 
towns like Paterson, N. J., individual bosses are 
taking advantage of the desperate need of the 
workers both to cut wages and to smash standards 
in the industry. The so-called open shop move- 
ment is widespread and is diligently preached by 
the newspapers as an expression of true American- 
ism. In some cases banks refuse credits to union- 
ized industries. Despite the denials of representa- 
tives of great interests, it is hard to believe that 
they are not financing this anti-union movement on 
a national scale. It is cleverly argued that the 
open shop movement stands for industrial liberty. 
Nothing in reality is farther from the truth. The 
open shop movement means a shop closed against 
union labor. Even although unionists may be al- 
lowed jobs, the employers will not recognize col- 
lective bargaining, without which the union is of 
little use. The hope of orderly progress depends 
upon the growth of power of workers through 
their own organizations intelligently to control the 
conditions of labor and ultimately industry itself. 


Giving the Chidren A Chance 

OOME of the most encouraging events in Amer- 
ican life get little notice. That is why the 
praises of the Kentucky legislature ought to be 
sung. In social matters it has just made a record 
of admirable progress. Among other things, it 
provided for a commission on a Children’s Code, 
increased the budget of the State Board of Health 
from $75,000 to $135,000, raised all teachers’ sal- 
aries to a minimum of $75 a month (some had 
been under $35), wrote a new and fairly adequate 
compulsory attendance law, and strengthened the 
child labor law. And it raised tax rates to provide 
the funds. All this was cheerfully done as a re- 
sult of an elaborate investigation into child welfare 
in Kentucky made at the request of the state au- 
thorities by the National Child I-abor Committee. 
Its report is a classic. It reveals some very sober- 
ing facts concerning the backward condition of 
many rural communities. Dr. J. Macc Andress has 
written that “contrary to tradition and popular be- 
lief, country children have been found to be as de- 
fective physically and in many cases more defective 
than city children.’’ The records of the Child 
Labor Committee’s investigations in other states 
bear out this statement. The fine thing is the 
prompt response of public opinion to the facts. 
We know no more valuable work than the Child 
Labor Committee is doing for the Nation’s chil- 
dren both in town and country. Emphatically it 
deserves support. 
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Xte Implicit Rel igion of Radicalism 

A.n Open Letter to One Wko IS Perplexed 


EAR PAUL : 

So you have heard my friend A. D. 
argue that “every man is moved solely by 
self-interest;” that “the true socialist apjical is to 
the stomach of the man who hasn’t got enough to 
eat;” and finally, that radical movements have “no 
need, no time, and no business to bother with any- 
thing but economics and the practical organiza- 
tion of the class struggle.” And “worst of all,” 
you add, "much as I disliked his argument, I 
couldn’t answer him.” 

I confess I’m a bit surprised. Your "stomach 
philosopher” follows no scientific doctrine of eco- 
nomic determinism but that miserable perversion 
of it which Nicholas Murray Butler erects only to 
demolish for the edification of well fed Chambers 
of Commerce. Karl Marx never argued that a 
man was necessarily controlled by his desire for 
wealth. On the contrary, his whole life was a liv- 
ing proof that the bitterest poverty need not swerve 
a man from devotion to his cause. Surely it is 
now too late in the day for me to have to repeat to 
you the proof that the doctrine that “the relations 
of men to one another in the matter of making a 
living are the main underlying causes of men’s 
habits of thought and feeling, their motives of 
right, propriety, and legality, their institutions of 
society and government, their wars and revolu- 
tions” — which is economic detenninism — is not 
necessarily inconsistent with idealism or with 
theism. It is often those clergymen and editors 
who do not understand the doctrine who by the 
self-interest which guides their own actions illus- 
trate the theory in its least attractive form. 

What I am minded to inflict upon you is not an 
argument on economic determinism, which you 
can read any day in such books as Morris Hill- 
quit’s debate with Father Ryan or Harry Laidler’s 
Socialism in Thought and Action, but a pet theory 
of my own ; namely, that the religion of the future 
— or, if you like, the idealism of the future — is go- 
ing to be built on elements already implicit in the 
radical labor movement. It is a pity that a natural 
reaction against the sentimentalism, not to say 
hypocrisy, of much of the endless talk in the 
churches about a brotherhood non-existent in the 
market-place has made radicalism afraid to ex- 
press its own idealism — and even inclined to deny 
any validity to ethics. What is it that radicals, not 
excepting your belligerent materialist, really be- 
lieve? Isn’t it this: that men, the same kind of 
men we now know, are capable of an equitable col- 
lective control of natural resources and the means 
of production under conditions which will make 
for the emancipation of human lieings and the at- 


tainment not merely of new levels of material com- 
fort but of happiness and creative power? I con- 
fess I am sometimes startled by the high order of 
faith behind that belief. What is there actually in 
humanity as we know it to make us scientifically 
sure of its power to carry on the business of living 
intelligently and cooperatively? What is there in 
that "tragedy men call history” or in our observa- 
tion of ourselves and our neighbors to make us 
think we can surmount our pettiness, our mutual 
suspicions, our egoisms, our comliativeness, suffi- 
ciently to cooperate in the difficult business of the 
efficient social control of our common life? May 
not H. L. Mencken be on just as “scientific” 
ground in his scorn of the common man, “homo 
boobus,” as socialists in their trust in him? Per- 
sonally, I reject Mr. Mencken’s conclusions. 1 be- 
lieve that despite man’s faults and foibles, his sus- 
ceptibility to unreasoning mob psychology, his 
struggle with his fear and hate and greed, he is 
capable of both freedom and fellowship. This 
faith is not contrary to experience; it builds upon 
the goodness and the wisdom we actually find in 
men ; but I have to admit that it transcends expe- 
rience and that to believe in the inevitable achieve- 
ment of a desirable cooperative commonwealth by 
the working of economic forces is not scientific in 
the same sense as to believe in the sure working 
out of a geometric problem or a chemical formula 
in the laboratory. Do you wonder, then, that 1 
find as a matter of plain everyday experience that 
my brand of socialism, and I suspect yours and 
every man's, requires as much faith as any religion 
under the sun? And I don’t mean merely faith in 
the attainment of a cooperative commonwealth or 
a classless society or world-wide brotherhood — 
call your social goal what you will — but in the 
a'orth-whileness of that new society after it is at- 
tained. No true radical can be a cynic or a com- 
plete sceptic as to the value of personality. Life 
is more than meat and drink ; all is not vanity. 
“Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow 
we die,” was not written for him. Even when he 
proclaims most loudly that what he wants is food 
and clothing for all men, down in his heart he 
knows that he wants them because he thinks well 
fed men capable of a quality of life quite superior 
to that of well fed pigs. Did you ever think of the 
enormous significance idealistically of what is hap- 
pening in Russia? Here are your communists half 
starved, fighting for the life of the Revolution, 
who still find time to turn lovingly and hopefully 
to education and art for the people as the justifi- 
cation of their sacrifices and hopes. The faith of 
the radical is a faith that men have in them some- 
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thing of the creative instinct which now lies 
crushed under the burden of a veritable slavery. 
His hope is that given emancipation from a false 
system the nobler aspirations of mankind may 
come to fine flower and abundant fruit not in 
terms of abstractions but of true and abiding hu- 
man values — music, art, and fellowship. 

But the radical's religion calls for more than 
faith and hope. It requires a love which is quite 
unsentimental and wholly courageous. It asserts 
that comradeship is now a present fact and that 
for its more perfect realization on earth it is worth 
while for the individual to sacrifice and endure. 
The radical is, to be sure, justly critical of any 
glorification of sacrifice for sacrifice’s sake. He 
seeks to buy no future merit by present denial, but 
at his best, like all true men in all ages, he finds his 
own self-fulfilment in devotion to a cause greater 
than himself. 

I remember that when we last discussed these 
things you were bitterly critical of the tendency in 
radical circles to talk as if the "dear love of com- 
rades” could be realized as the normal motive of 
the new social order by men filled with a raucous 
hate not only of the capitalists but of all workers 
who reject or alter by so much as one jot or tittle 
their particular shibboleths. I acknowledge your 
criticism to be partially just. It is a tragic fallacy 
based perhaps on ignorance of the most fundamen- 
tal traits of human nature to think that the com- 
monwealth of good-will can be established by hate. 
The desire to abolish a privileged class in reality 
rests on love for individuals, including the individ- 
uals of that class, who also are enslaved by a sys- 
tem which sets so deep a gulf between members of 
the human family. It is an equally tragical fallacy 
which leads some radicals to say : "Since there is 
no good but the good of the working class, all talk 
of fair play is a device of the oppressor. It is 
right to do what serves our cause." Rather it is 
true that there is no good for the working class 
whicli leaves fairness out of account. Victories 
won by the prostitution of truth and ordinary fair 
dealing between man and man are in reality the 
worst of defeats. The cooperative commonwealth, 
if it is to endure, will require in the highest degree 
mutual tolerance, good-will, confidence in the 
honor of one’s fellow men. To say that our hopes 
can be attained by the same unscrupulousness, the 
same appeal to hate, the same disregard of truth, 
the same contempt for personality as prevail in na- 
tionalistic war is to show pitiable ignorance of 
every lesson of history. It is a cheap cjmicism or 
a quite unphilosophical pragmatism which leads 
some radicals to these errors in contempt of the 
logic of their own position. The true victory in 
the class struggle requires more than the defeat 
of those who now hold the power ; it requires a 
victory of the exploited inspired by motives and 
won by methods that will not leave them powerless 
to build securely the city of their dreams. 


You will see that what I am trying to say is this i 
the logic of a victorious radicalism requires it to- 
be in the best sense religious. Its triumph depends 
upon its ability to make explicit it own implicit 
faith and hope and love. We learned in the crash 
of the war what we ought to have learned sooner; 
namely, that there was nothing less scientific than 
the nineteenth-century belief in an inevitable prog- 
ress due to human evolution or the working of 
material forces. Alas, it is not so. Stated simply 
in terms of pure science, the terrible and brilliant 
pessimism of Henry Adams’ Degredation of the 
Democratic Dogma is nearer the truth. It cannot 
be completely answered save as men turn to an 
idealistic rather than a materialistic philosophy. It 
is this fact that the radical must face. In his dis- 
gust at the unreality, the h>"pocrisy, or the cruelty 
of what has too often passed for religion, he may 
reject all the existing creeds. In the ardor of the 
struggle for the better world which shall not be 
"in the sky, by and by,” he may for the time being 
forget the inescapable problems of “time and fate 
and death.” These things a rather prominent 
woman told me the other day would not bother any 
radical with "a job, a good digestion, and a clean 
conscience.” I do not despise any of her three 
defenses against the necessity for philosophic in- 
quiry into the ultimate meaning of life. I merely 
doubt their adequacy. Sooner or later thoughtful 
men must face the problem no generation has es- 
caped. What is it all wortli? We are tictors on a 
stage set with beauty and with grandeur. But as 
the years roll on, the stage will wax old, its beauty 
will fade, at the last it will disappear in fervent 
heat or turn cold as the mountains of the moon. 
Gone will be all the actors, leaving behind no rec- 
ord of their triumphs or their griefs. All progress 
ends at last in cosmic catastrophe. Nor can we 
dismiss this fate merely by saying that it is ages 
away. Each man of us now knows the frustration 
of his hopes and aspirations, feels somehow the 
great ironies of life and death. How will we meet 
them? Bertrand Russell has given one answer: 

"The slave is doomed to worship Time and 
Fate and Death, because they are greater than any- 
thing he finds in himself, and liecause all his 
thoughts are of things which they devour. But, 
great as they are, to think of them greatly, to feel 
their passionless splendor, is greater still. And 
such thoughts make us free men ; we no longer 
how before the inevitable in Oriental subjection, 
but we absorb it, and make it a part of ourselves. 
To abandon the struggle for private happiness, to 
expel all eagerness of temporary desire, to bum 
with passion for eternal things — this is emancipa- 
tion, and this is the free man’s worship. 

"United with his fellow-men by the strongest of 
all ties, the tie of a common doom, the free man 
finds that a new vision is with him always, shed- 
ding over every daily task the light of love. The 
life of Man is a long march through the night. . . . 
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One by one, as they march, our comrades vanish 
from our sight, seized by the silent orders of om- 
nipotent Death. Very brief is the time in which 
we can help them, in which their happiness or mis- 
ery is decided. Be it ours to shed sunshine on 
their path, to lighten their sorrows by the balm of 
sympathy, to give them the pure joy of a never tir- 
ing affection, to strengthen failing courage, to in- 
stil faith in hours of despair." 

There is another answer : ‘‘Beloved, now are 

we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, but we know that when He shall 
appear we shall be like Him.” It is not a common 
doom but a common destiny that binds men to- 
gether — not death but life will win immortal vic- 
tory. 

I confess my own allegiance to the latter rather 


than the former creed. For the moment, however, 
I am not concerned to argue these two answers to 
the meaning of life, but merely to point out that 
Mr. Russell’s answer with ail its pessimism as to 
ultimate things is truly religious. It is the free 
man's worship which gives him courage to go on. 
There is, in other words, no escaping the necessity 
for religion to give strength for life. Essentially 
the hope of radicals of every shade is religious. It 
cannot be sustained by a crassly materialistic philo- 
sophy. Out of radicalism, if it is to triumph, must 
come a new religious revival, different mayhap 
from anything we have known, but for that very 
reason more and not less real. 

Sincerely yours, 

Norman Thomas. 


Land of 



Pilgrims 


By SEYMOUR DEMING 



“The breaking zmtves dashed high 
“On a stern and rock-bound coast : 

“The winds against a stormy sky 
"Their giant branches tossed." 

T hey did. The Sunday morning train out 
of Boston plunged through the March 
downpour past thundering sea beaches and 
the snug port villages of the South Shore. Drenched 
woods, drowned meadows, glimpses of sea through 
slanting lines of gray rain driven along on a furi- 
ous Easterly gale. 

Out of car windows on either side were the 
black pine forests, the bleak, March-brown fields 
wanting only the folk in bell-crowned hats or 
kirtles and hoods, Bible under arm or musket on 
shoulder, going to church, to repeople it with the 
politico-religious refugees of 1620. 

• • * 

The Plymouth of today is a seventeenth-century 
New England port town slowly smothering in a 
belated nineteenth-century factory growth. On the 
train one is aware that Plymouth is near by one of 
those squalid wooden tenement districts which pro- 
claim the proximity of mill chimneys as inevitably 
as slave quarters proclaim the Southern manor. In 
the town, delicate colonial architecture is elbowed 
by jerry-built stores and garages; historic monu- 
ments of gray granite are jostled by the screeching 
vulgarity of billboards and stucco moving-picture 
palaces. 

Out on a knoll south of the town, amid open 
rolling downs, stands a mausoleum of gray con- 
crete : the jail. A low dome over its centrj mass 
under which is a wide hall, two stories high, galler- 
ied, with walls bare, white, and resounding to voice 


and tread. Everywhere iron railings or iron bars, 
black against the bone-white walls. Men in gray 
trousers and shirts shuffle to and fro, meeting one’s 
glance with shamed aversion or stare of indiffer- 
ence. 

Four benches are placed back to the wall. An 
arm-chair faces each bench. The bench is for visi- 
tors, the chair for the prisoner. Two wardens sit 
where they can watch all four groups. Both wear 
looks of patient, perpetual boredom. 

The stout warden waddles to a wicket and 
shouts : 

“John Ballaml” 

John Ballam steps briskly out of the corridor, 
his neat alertness of body showing even under the 
shapeless uniform of prison gray. Even here, as 
always with him, there is a kind of electric sparkle 
in his face, and in his whole aspect. Young though 
he is, his hair is a trifle threaded with gray. He 
radiates energy and intelligence. 

Mingled with his welcome is a tinge of irony to- 
ward his jailers. 

"I suppose there is a dictograph under the 
bench,” opines the outsider. 

"Say what you please.” replies the insider, “I 
make no bones about what I am.” 

“First, how are you ?” 

“Sound as a nut. The food is poor and upsets 
one’s stomach, but I have got around that to some 
extent by studying Horace Fletcher’s method. By 
proper mastication I have only to eat one-third of 
my portion. . . . It’s the same as keeping a 

horse in a stall; he goes soft and takes on flesh.” 

“How about inside : are you contented ?” 

"Being in jail is not so bad. If it weren’t for 
my wife and kid I wouldn’t mind staying here till 
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the working class stormed this and the other Bas- 
tilles. I have been through an algebra to keep an 
edge on my mind and have learned to read He- 
brew.” 

"How much leisure have you?” 

"Only Saturday afternoons and Sundays. In 
winter, of course, you can do nothing for lack of 
light in your cell.” 

“Sei- nere, John, of course I know it was your 
speech at the Dudley Street Opera House in which 
you said it was a capitalistic war, and that it was 
under the Espionage Act, but what was it really got 
you your year in here?” 

“There were a lot of legal twists and turns, of 
course, but as nearly as I can make out, the thing 
they finally ‘got’ me on was my saying that the 
human conscience stands above all law.” 

“Well, how are you satisfied with the way things 
are going— outside ?” 

He sat and sparkled; 

“I don’t see how they could be better.” He spoke 
of the European situation, about which he was 
much better informed and more lucid than most of 
the people one encountered outside; and of the 
peaceable general strike in Seattle. “Do you re- 
member our talk about violence last Spring?” 
“Every word of it.” 

“Violence is a sign of weakness, of fear. Only 
the weak man is afraid. Workers are naturally 
peaceable : all they want b to be left alone. That is 
why Christianity made such headway always with 
the lower classes. It was a religion of peace.” 
“Then how do you account for all this talk about 
the I. W. W. advocating violence?” 

“The capitalist press, to begin with : and then it 
is a class trait, just as it is a human trait, to attribute 
to those you dislike the vices peculiar to yourself. 
Capitalism maintains itself by violence because it is 
a rule of the few over the many : an unstable equi- 
librium on an insecure base. It has to be supported 
by artificial — violent means. . . . And how fu- 
tile that violence is! They shut me in here and I 
make converts to socialism faster than I did outside. 
Discharged prisoners keep writing to ask me where 
is the nearest Socialist local they can join. . . . 

For my part, I want to express myself, and the 
capitalist system won’t let me. I am at heart an 
artist, and under this system I can’t have freedom. 
They won't dare let me express myself, for the 
truth is fatal to their power. They suppress me 
and make me their enemy. And so the very act of 
self-protection works to their disadvantage in the 
end. . . . The reason people arc so discontent- 
ed is that this system doesn’t permit them to be ar- 
tists — to express themselves. And cveiybody is an 
artist, in the sense of having this creative instinct.” 
“Oughtn’t the tactics of the I. W. W. to be non- 
resistance?” 

“Decidedly yes,” said he, “and, what is more 
(capitalist press or no capitalist press), their tactics 
are nonresistance. By that I do not mean absence 


of resistance, but resistance by something more than 
violence: ‘passive resistance.’ I find the I. W. W. 
instinctively passive resisters. Out West, during 
those fierce struggles for free speech in Fresno, 
the authorities used to say to us ; 'Why, you “turn 
the other cheek 1” ’ It was true. We did. I liave 
seen a big lumberjack seized by a policeman for 
making a speech on the street and bashed against 
an iron telephone pole so that it cracked his skull, 
yet there was no resistance; and those big husky 
comrades of his standing by never interposed to 
beat up the policeman. They seemed to sense in- 
stinctively that in the game of violence the capitalist 
class could beat them : that they must find some 
other weapon. 

“I myself have talked of ‘force’; but I have meant 
something very different from a policeman’s club. 
Force is life. Creative energy. The working class 
has it. We produce great ideas, songs, poetry an 
art, a literature, all quite spontaneously.” 

“Don’t you think, once in control, the working 
class can afford to be above taking vengeance on its 
enemies ?” 

“Yes: and I believe it will be. It is only a class 
that wreaks vengeance. A people does not. And 
the working class is not so much a class as a people. 
Revenge is the mark of a small mind. You find 
that view running through the best poets and think- 
ers. Put a creative mind in jail and see what hap- 
pens : Gallileo, with a stick and a straw, proves that 
a hollow column will support a heavier load than a 
solid column; Bunyan writes the finest allegory in 
the English language. They have no time to brood 
over how badly they have been treated by their 
fellow men. Their creative force snatches them up- 
and urges them on. So I do not think a victorious 
working class would have time or inclination for 
vengeance. The working classes are like children: 
they forget injuries. Besides, the creative force in 
man, such as we see in the proletariat, works not on 
men but on materials. It is only a class, bent on 
selfishly maintaining its class privileges, which has 
to go about to subvert the minds of people. It is 
only a negative purpose which must maintain itself 
by subversion. The proletariat remains pure and 
childlike at heart because it follows its creative 
instinct.” 

“How do you get along with the wardens?” 

“Pleasantly enough. ‘You have nothing on me.’ I 
tell them. ‘I shall be out of here in two months, 
but you will be in jail the rest of your lives.’ ” 

“What do they say ?” 

“They don’t resent it. People don’t resent the 
obvious truth.” 

Our time was up. We walked together as far as 
the barred door, the attending warden visibly 
abashed and sullen. Why? Here was something 
new in his cosmos. All the other meetings between 
visitors and prisoners had a shadow of deprecation; 
something apologetic ; either an admission or denial 
of guilt. Here was a meeting between visitor and 
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prisoner without the slightest admission of culpa- 
bility, and that spirit was apparent : such a meeting 
as might have occurred in a hotel lobby. Guilt for 
the technical offense was acknowledged; but it was 
not acknowledged that the technical offense was 
guilt. Hence the warden’s countenance. He felt 
himself somehow placed at a disadvantage, on the 
defensive ; or, as he would have thought it, “put in 
a false light." 

The door clanged shut. 

The wind had backed into the southwest and was 
blowing a living gale. It whipped furious gusts of 
rain across the gray sea and the barren downs. 
Black and dim out of the rain-swept bay rose the 
wooded promontory of Manomet, as black and as 
dim as ever on a like day of easterly gale three cen- 
turies ago. Below the weathered gambrel roofs of 
the town was the sacred Rock, under the canopy of 
granite architecture. 


"IVhat sought they thus afarf ' 

"Bright jewels of the mine? 

“The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? — 

“They sought a faith's pure shrine. 

“Aye, call it holy ground, 

“The soil where first they trod; 

“They left unstained what there they found — 
“Freedom to worship Cod." 

Wild roars the gale. Fierce pelts the rain. The 
breaking waves dash high. But the wind is the 
wind of March which unlocks the ice-fetters from 
wrist and ankle of the reviving earth. .-Vnd the rain 
is the rain of Spring which holds to her lips the 
life-giving cup. .'\nd here by the roadside in old 
Plymouth town, still sacred to the name of liberty, 
a flowering shrub, early though the season is and 
rough though the weather may be, has had the 
hardihood to put forth its tiny buds. They are red. 


Americans in Convention 


A mericans have a convention habit. 
Rotary Qubs, Chambers of Commerce, 
labor unions, lodges and fraternal societies, 
milliners, fruit growers, hardware merchants, danc- 
ing masters, religious bodies and political parties 
hold national conventions at least every four years 
if not annually. If the man from Mars could stand 
the strain he would learn much about Americans by 
traveling from Atlantic City to Los Angeles to 
watch these conventions at work and at play. He 
could not escape at least one obvious conclusion; 
namely, that these bodies help to give unity to our 
somewhat diffuse American life. Something is ac- 
complished when a man from Piqua, Ohio, sits 
next to a man from Portland. Oregon, on one side 
and one from Portland, Maine, on the other with 
a brother from Jacksonville, Florida, not far away. 
He might reach a second conclusian ; namely, that 
American conventions are primarily emotional bod- 
ies — excellent places to study mob psychology. 
This is of course particularly, though not exclu- 
sively, true of political conventions. Few devices 
known to the ancient medicine man for stirring up 
unreflective emotion are ignored by the modem 
politician. Even in the virtuous atmosphere of the 
joint Labor Party-Committee of Forty-Eight con- 
vention at Chicago La Follette’s friends tried stam- 
pede tactics. Pictures, banners, parades, shouting 
delegates, “thirty minutes of hysteria," failed to 
move the solid labor block which held the balance 
of power. The old-line conventions were orgies of 
third-rate rhetoric and machine-made enthusiasm. 
One can only comfort himself with the hope that 
nowhere else is language so copiously used to ob- 
scure thought. 

Naturally gatherings like these have to be bossed. 


All that can be hoped is that the boss will be rea- 
sonably disinterested and that the convention will 
be wise enough to pull down an unrepresentative 
boss. This year, with few exceptions, the bosses 
were strictly of the old-guard order. They knew 
politics and nothing else. The events of the last 
four years had taught them nothing. Charlie Mur- 
phy, under indictment in New York, was a power 
in San Francisco, and Mr. Murphy is probably not 
much worse than the rest It was not only political 
conventions that were bossed by the old guard. 
Samuel Gompers and his henchmen kept their 
power in the A. F. of L. convention at Montreal. 
The one thing that interested the delegates most 
was the question of the Plumb Plan for railroads; 
but having endorsed it they meekly entrusted 
power to carry out their resolutions to a President 
who had honestly avowed his unalterable opposi- 
tion to it. Deference to leaders never went farther 
than that. Perhaps it may be explained as a tribute 
to the remarkable power of leadership displayed by 
Samuel Gompers during all these years. 

The great ecclesiastical conventions or councils, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist doubtless 
moved on a higher moral plane than the political 
gatherings, but they were equally conservative, and 
their old guard was equally in evidence. Diligent 
reading of reports of proceedings fails to discover 
any really significant social resolution or action 
taken by any of these bodies. Certain resolutions 
were adopted looking toward church unity, but both 
Presbyterians and Baptists turned down the Inter- 
church Movement, whether on account of its sins 
or its virtues was hard to say. With regard to 
social questions, these ecclesiastical bodies made a 
sorry showing. "The rather progressive social 
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creed of the Methodist Church,” writes one of our 
correspondents, "wtis bitterly attacked in committee 
and stands only in name and not in spirit.” There 
were perfunctory resolutions in behalf of a League 
of Nations, but none dealing with conscientious ob- 
jection, with the denial of religious liberty, the 
continuance of the Russian blockade, or any of 
those causes which might have been expected to ap- 
peal to a Christian sense of pity if not of justice. 
It is impossible to dismiss this sorry showing of 
ecclesiastical bodies with regard to the application 
of Christianity in the time of the world’s bitter need 
simply by saying that the day of the churches is 
done and that they are without influence. They 
may be losing rather than gaining in power, but 
they are very far from powerless. Most of them 
reported unusually large gifts to benevolent causes. 
They have in their ranks men and women who are 
still ready to sacrifice for the support of the organi- 
zation. Doubtless they have also men and women 
who are trying to see life clearly and see it whole. 
But for the most part their voices were silent at 
official conventions. Bishop William F. Mc- 
Dowell’s keynote speech at the Methodist confer- 
ence was typical. It was eloquent; it was filled 
with evidence of good intentions; but it was in no 
sense prophetic. In one paragraph the speaker 
praised that at last America finally had entered 
the war. He burst into verse. 

“Then praise the Lord most high. 

Whose strength has saved us whole. 

Who bade us choose that flesh should die 
And not the living soul.” 

A little later the same speaker bemoaned the 
present condition of the world, "war-torn, debt- 
ridden, in social ferment, economic revolution, gov- 
ernmental storm”; but neither he nor any of his 
hearers thought to inquire why if God sought to 
save the living soul by war the result should have 
been so tragic. The same failure to think things 
out ran all through the speech. What hope can 
there be for the church until it faces frankly the 
question of its own responsibility for war and the 
conditions out of which war sprang and summons 
the world to repentance by be^nning itself to re- 
pent? 

Perhaps the reactionary standard of this years’ 
conventions is to be explained by a hold-over from 
war psychology; perhaps it measures the extent to 
which the red hysteria has spread. Perhaps it 
proves the degree to which the middle class, which 
dominated the conventions we have mentioned, in- 
stinctively reacts against any liberal movement or 
set of ideas which seems to imperil its own power. 
The United Stales CTiamber of Commerce. W in- 
stance, a body which has at times been rather pro- 
gressive, virtually hissed off the platform Matthew 
Well, Vice-President of the A. F. of L,. when he 


denounced the Kansas Compulsory Industrial 
Courts. 

One must, however, guard against the risk of 
overemphasizing the strength of conservatism in 
the United States. Official conventions of the es- 
tablished bodies always tend to be conservative. As 
a general rule, they register rather than initiate 
progressive changes. Not all conventions, how- 
ever, were conservative. The Socialists in New 
York, and the Farmer- Labor Party in Chicago 
voiced the rising demand of labor for a new order 
and their hope for a new day. The much feared 
I. W. W. at its convention in Chicago renewed its 
condemnation of violence. (It is, by the way, a 
fact too often ignored that some of the most con- 
servative unions of the A. F. of L. who protest 
most loudly against radicalism are prccisdy the 
ones to have shown themselves most willing to use 
violence, sabotage, or any weapon that seems con- 
venient for furthering their own cause). The new 
and more hopeful unionism found expression in the 
state convention of the Pennsylvania A. F. of L. 
and in the re-election of that fiaie type of construc- 
tive radical, James Maurer. The needle-workers 
both of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
associated with the A. F. of L. and the Amalga- 
mated Qothing Workers, an independent union, 
demonstrated the true spirit of working-class solid- 
arity. They are seeking to aid and to organize their 
fellow craftsmen in Europe and make international 
solidarity a reality and not a farce. Tlie Amalga- 
mated Clothing VVorkers under the brilliant leader- 
ship of Sidney Hillman and Joseph Schlossberg 
held a most encouraging convention in Boston and 
rededicated themselves to high standards of in- 
telligent industrial unionism. Despite the attacks 
of the bosses upon it, that union is strong enough 
to turn some of its attention from the immediate 
exigencies of its struggle to education and consid- 
eration of standards in the industry. 

Among the farmers, too, there are progressive as 
well as conservative forces. If the National Grange 
is conservative and anti-labor almost to the point of 
reaction, the National Council of Farm Organiza- 
tions, on the other hand, has drawn up a progres- 
sive program of political demands and is willing 
to make common cause with labor. The Y. W. C. A. 
also proved that in religious circles the progressive 
movement is not entirely dead. Its convention 
adopted its industrial program in the face of the 
knowledge that by so doing it would lose the sup- 
port of certain wealthy and prominent contributors. 

In short, if our survey of conventions strengthens 
the belief that America of all nations is the main 
bulwark of the old social order, nev'ertheless it is 
evident that even here new forces are at work. 
Roger Babson’s boast that labor is beaten may be 
temporarily true, but one must hope that in the 
hours of defeat the forces of progress everywhere 
are gathering wisdom and strength for the day of 
victory. 
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Tke Searck for A New Party 


I T is difficult to forecast the fate of the “third” 
— really fourth — party movement. We are 
blessed with many correspondents who were at 
the great Chicago convention. Some of them as- 
sure us that the Farmer-Labor party will have the 
support of all but an inconsiderable number of the 
Committee of Forty-Eight. Others hint that still 
another “third party” representative of no class 
but of the great body of American citizens who 
are disgusted with "privilege” will appear. Mean- 
while the air is still thick with epithets and state- 
ments more denunciatory than explanatory. It 
seems rather a pity that the controversy at the 
joint convention of the Committee of Forty-Eight 
and the Labor Party should have been so bitter and 
that so much time should have been lost in wrangl- 
ing. It made an unfavorable impression on the 
public and sidetracked proper consideration of 
nominations by the Farmer-Labor Convention. 
Whatever is the true history of the strategy of the 
two groups, the underlying and all important facts 
lay not in the realm of political maneuvering but 
of economic philosophy. The difference between 
the right wing of the Forty-Eighters and the Labor 
Party was real and vital even though it was often 
obscured by political bargaining. The organizing 
or official element in the Committee of Forty-Eight 
had a well-thought-out philosophy which was 
briefly expressed in the three planks of the so- 
called St. Louis platform, and more fully in Allen 
McCurdy’s keynote speech and in Amos Pinchot’s 
admirable articles in The Freeman. They did not 
accept the class-struggle theory; they wished to 
appeal to citizens irrespective of class who were 
discontented with political conditions; they wanted 
to abolish not private capital but privilege, by which 
they meant the monopoly of land, natural re- 
sources, and transportation facilities. They were 
not orthodox single-taxers, but their inspiration 
came from Henry George rather than Karl Marx. 
Finally, they had a profound faith in political ac- 
tion through the medium of a new party. The 
leaders of the Ijbor Party, and as the event 
proved the rank and file of the farmers and work- 
ers at the Convention, were in reality moderate So- 
cialists. For entirely understandable reasons they 
did not want to use the name or state the whole 
philosophy of Socialism. Some of them would sin- 
cerely deny that they arc .Socialists. Nevertheless, 
their philosophy was derived from Karl Marx, 
modified by a faith in demcx-ratic management of 
industry of the sort that in Britain in.spircs Guild 
Socialism. They were class conscious — not that 
they wished to exclude anyone from their party, 
but merely that they felt that any new political 
movement must be built upon the economic interests 
of the producers. They were willing to waive a 


good many of the ultimate problems of socialism 
(e. g., the ownership of land) in order to make an 
alliance between the farmers of the school of the 
Nonpartisan League — officially the League holds 
aloof — and trade unionists; but however opportun- 
istic was their attitude, they could not accept the 
Forty-Eighters’ distinction between privilege and 
capital or be content with die caution of the 
Forty-Eight leaders in regard to the workers’ con- 
trol of industry. They believed in political action, 
but they wrote in their platform the truth that 
“political democracy is only an empty phrase with- 
out industrial democracy.” 

Much time would have been saved if this con- 
flict in philosophy had been quietly and frankly 
recognized by the leaders of both groups. Perhaps 
on the basis of it a temporary alliance might have 
been made between the two groups for immediate 
ends, many of which they have in common ; but an 
amalgamation must inevitably have meant an ex- 
plosion. Yet an amalgamation was attempted and 
the explosion came. The right wing leaders of the 
Forty-Eight seem to have got into their present 
plight because they did not realize that their nomi- 
nal followers had not assimilated their philosophy. 
The Forty-Eighters were drawn together more by 
common protest than by anything else. Many of 
them went over heartily to the Farmer-Labor 
Party. The leaders of the Committee of Forty- 
Eight did not control their own convention. "Hon- 
est, well-meaning mush-heads,” Amos Pinchot now 
calls some of the rank and file of his organization. 
It is quite possible that they would give another 
account of their differences of opinion! 

In all this it is not necessary to cry “bad faith.” 
The conflict was bound to arise whether or not the 
Labor Party had “a steam roller,” whether or not 
the Forty-Eighters were “plutcs” and “coupon cut- 
ting intellectuals.” Even if La Follette had been 
secured as the candidate of a supposedly united 
party, in the long run these irreconcilable differ- 
ences would have emerged. Good will have come 
out of the wrangling if it serves to educate Ameri- 
cans in some fundamentals of political and eco- 
nomic thinking. Good has come in the formation 
of the Farmer-I-abor Party which cannot fail to 
serve a useful educational purpose. Its platform 
contains sound thinking on true Americanism, the 
nature of imperialism, and many economic matters. 
It is perhaps in a better position to fulfill its own 
function than if it depended primarily on some 
popular liberal leader like La Follette. It may ulti- 
mately grow into a real political force along the 
lines of the British Labor Party. 

Yet one who lielieves that on the whole the 
Farmer-Labor Party platform and tactics are on 
sounder lines than those of the right wing of the 
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Committee of Forty-Eight can understand the feel- 
ing of many liberals who find themselves still de- 
prived of any political means of expression. They 
are asked to choose between two conservative capi- 
talistic parties as alike as two peas in a pod and 
two socialist parties one considerably more oppor- 
tunistic than the other. Perhaps the liberals will 
make another effort to get together. The interest- 
ing question is whether they can ever do it. Mere 
dissatisfaction with things as they are is no basis 
for a well articulated political party. The liberals 
will liave to accept some definite philosophy, and 
the psychology of liberalism makes for indefinite- 


ness. At any rate, it is a question whether eco- 
nomic forces do not compel the lines between capi- 
talism and some form of socialism to be so sharply 
drawn that the attempt of the constructive liberal 
to find a way out by discrimination between objec- 
tionable privilege and unobjectionable capital is not 
foredoomed to failure. But we have no desire to 
dogmatize on the matter or to condemn in advance 
the effort to form a liberal party. Meanwhile we 
welcome the new Farmer-Labor Party and hope 
that it may play a notable part in training all the 
workers with hand and brain for the task of estab- 
lishing a new and nobler social order. N. T. 


Tlie Appeal for Leaderskip 

Aw Open Letter to Henri Barbusse, Romam Rolland, Ricbard Roberta, 
and Otbera. By Robert ^VllItaker and J. Covington Coleman 


T he pages of The World Tomorrow have 
been enriched again and again in recent 
months with the thoughtful and quietly im- 
passioned appeals of the men whom we have named 
above on behalf of an awakening of the American 
people, and especially of the ministers, teachers, 
writers, and prominent publicists among us, to a 
leadership appropriate to these momentous times. 
Our nation as a whole is asked to lead the world 
out of the quagmire of its present distresses, lest, 
if we fail, we and all the world shall be engulfed in 
hopeless ruin. The very remarkable appeal to the 
'■intelligentsia” which appeared in the April issue 
of The World Tomorrow, entitled A Letter to 
the American People, and which was signed by 
Henri Barbusse, is one of the noblest expressions 
which has been given of this faith in us and this 
desire toward us. 

To challenge this faith and this desire seems like 
an ungracious response in view of the prominence 
of the men who make it, the eloquence of their 
carefully studied and profoundly felt phrasing of 
it, and the apparent desirability of the end itself. 
We are conscious of a desire to express agreement 
and appreciation rather than to give utterance to 
any dissent. And if our course is otherwise it is 
so because we think that the highest appreciation 
of their tremendous sincerity is utter sincerity up- 
on our part, and because we further believe that 
to advance the actual and not the more obvious 
ends which they have in view it is necessary to 
question the whole line of reasoning which they 
present. ' 

As to the seriousness of the times in which we 
live, and the importance of earnest heed to the call 
of the hour, we are not at all at variance with the 
men whose arguments we have in mind. But we 


do question, with entire seriousness ourselves, both 
the appeal to America as peculiarly qualified for 
national leadership, and the appeal to "leading citi- 
zens” of any sort as the "saving salt" of America. 
And since the limitations of space in a single paper 
will not suffice for any adequate discussion of both 
of these items, we prefer here to emphasize the sec- 
ond point mentioned, as being in a way inclusive 
of the first. It is enough to say at this time that 
neither the history of the United States of America 
nor the present conditions here can justify, when 
well considered, the faith that we as a people are 
likely to play any such pioneer part in the human 
adventuring of the twentieth century as our fath- 
ers played in the quest for a more democratic world 
a hundred and fifty years ago. 

Is America To Be Saved By Its “Leaders”? 

Waiving further discussion of this aspect of the 
matter so far as this present paper is concerned, let 
us proceed to the other point at issue : the assump- 
tion that America is to be saved by the awakening 
to reality and to educational effort of the leaders 
of our people, in church, and school, and press. As 
for including "statesmen" in this category, even our 
presidential year has thus far aroused very little 
confidence that we are going to be “saved” by our 
Wilsons and Roosevelts. 

Is there any indication that these leaders, or, for 
that matter, the whole body of "thoughtful and 
moral people,” are to prove themselves "the saviors 
of society” today? To deny this, of course, seems 
like denying the worth-whileness of all moral and 
intellectual appeal. But it is possible that the 
worth-whileness of moral and intellectual appeal 
requires for its justification a radical revision of 
its foundation and form. The approach to greater 
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importance is sometimes by way of greater 
humility. 

If at the outset one may refer for a moment to 
religious authority, there is certainly little either in 
the experience or expressions of Jesus to justify 
such an appeal. It is in the most ‘'intellectual" and 
"moral” of the gospels, the fourth gospel, that the 
negative attitude of the leaders of His day toward 
Him is summed up in the searching and almost 
cynical inquiry, "Have any of the rulers or of the 
Pharisees believed on Him?’’ This was their own 
question, not His. And their’s seems to have been 
a very conclusive reply, an answer which "the 
rulers and the Pharisees” have repeated in every 
world crisis since. For the appeal to history is 
quite as fatal to the emphasis of the leadership of 
the "better classes,” in any accepted use of that 
term, as is the appeal to religious authority. That 
other saying of Jesus, however cryptic its connec- 
tion, "as it was in the days of Noah,” is an unan- 
swerable summary of the failure of the world's 
leadership in the crises of history. It is not merely 
that in the face of every impending revolution of 
the ages the multitudes have gone on “eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage . . , 
until the flood came and took them all away,” but 
it is unquestionably true that this blindness in the 
face of social crisis has been more accentuated than 
relieved by the “blind leaders” who have led the 
blind following of all countries and centuries “into 
the ditch.” 

One need not dwell upon these more obvious ob- 
servations. It is the distinctive achievement of our 
day that we have begun to learn the scientific ap- 
proach to this problem of the ages, and that we are 
able to analyze both the causes and the significance 
of it in a way which removes it from the fields both 
of preachiness and of pessimism. 

The Two Fallacies Behind Leader-Worship 

We have assumed two things in the past, as do 
most of those who in the present either hope too 
much in the effectiveness of the intellectual and 
moral appeal or despair too much because of its 
futility. We have assumed that man is primarily 
an individual, and he is not ; he is primarily a herd 
animal. We have assumed that man is primarily 
a rational creature, and he is not ; he is primarily 
an emotional, or better yet, a vital being. That is, 
man acts mainly, not from his own preferences or 
convictions, but from the impact of his group or the 
social whole upon him. And man acts mainly not 
from reasoned, logical processes, but from the mo- 
mentum of the life process itself. 

Our luitional history affords one very convenient 
and when carefully considered very convincing il- 
lustration of both of these contentions. Neither 
those who supported slavery nor those who opposed 
slavery in the great conflict between North and 
South which culminated in the Civil War acted 
primarily either as individuals or as rational beings. 


The North was not more individual in its attitude 
toward this issue than was the South. Social pres- 
sure toward conformity was heaviest at the South, 
that was all. Nor was the North essentially more 
rational than the South. The economic process in 
the North was more on the side of social and 
therefore of moral progress. Northern people were 
not “superior" to Southern people, nor was the 
average of moral and intellectual leadership actual- 
ly higher. The "herd” moved forward in the 
North, and held back in the South. And as the 
crisis ripened feeling was as dominant in one sec- 
tion as the other. 

Such reasoning, it will be said, is “materialistic,” 
“pessimistic,” “atheistic.” But this is not argu- 
ment, and therefore all such quick and easy ways 
of disposing of apparently disagreeable facts may 
be disregarded here. But this is our main conten- 
tion: that not only is there no religious authority 
of highest repute to back up a special appeal to 
special classes on behalf of the saving of society: 
not only is history conclusively against the effec- 
tiveness of such appeal; and not only is modern 
sociological science a revelation of the fallacy of 
this old personal philosophy; but the appeal itself 
is really a denial of the very hopefulness and faith 
on which it seems to rest. 

Faith in the Many the True Oetimisu 

It is not optimism to appeal to the few to save 
the many, even if history did not force upon us the 
most pessimistic proof of the futility of such ap- 
peal. The whole hero-worship cult, however dif- 
fused our heroism may be over considerable classes 
or groups of men and women, is fundamentally an 
impeachment of the human process as a whole. It 
is the “all-we-like-sheep” interpretation of life, 
which, however much it seems to have in its favor, 
is not true to the profoundest study of history and 
its modem illuminator, economics. And the em- 
phasis of the “herd instinct,” paradoxical as it may 
seem, is not a reaffirmation of this pious pessimism 
of the ages, but is rather a scientific demonstration 
of the highest worth both to the spirit of an intelli- 
gent and impregnable optimism, and to faith in an 
eventually efficient democracy. 

For to believe that the few are more powerful 
than the many is not so much an appreciation of the 
few as it is a disparagement of the many. And to 
insist that a single faculty of man, the reasoning 
faculty, is of more consequence to the evolutionary 
process than the sum total of the forces which com- 
pose his vitality is not to exalt reason so much as it 
is to discredit life tself. If we are to be saved by 
“talk” (and that the talk of the few) as opposed 
to the “experience” of the whole mass of man- 
kind, then it would seem that the human pyramid 
has been built upon its apex and not upon its base. 
And all appeals to the apex to come to the relief 
of the pyramid when the storms shake it are not 
only destined to disappointment, but they tend to 
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obscure the real foundations of our confidence in 
the future. 

America is not going to save the world. And the 
"nice folks” are not going to save America. But 
both the "nice folks" and America are going to be 
saved as part of the whole vast process which is 
working itself out much more in the total of human 
experience than in any leadership of any sort of 
folks anywhere in the world. What “liberals” and 
“intellectuals” and “nice folks” and all other “spe- 
cially favored folks” the world over need is to 
realize not their own consequence but their own in- 
consequence as compared with the momentum of 
the mass. Back of all our special appeals there is 
a certain patronage of the masses which is as un- 
true to the largest hopefulness as it is untrue to 
the deepest understanding of life. The world’s 
greatest need today is a repudiation of the whole 
doctrine of leadership. Faith in the divineness of 
us all is of far more consequence than faith in the 
divineness of any one of us or any group of us in 
a particular way, and faith in the divineness of us 
all means the persuasion that the processes which 
concern us all and involve us all are of more conse- 
quence to every one of us than are the special pro- 
cesses of any special number of us to humanity as 
a whole. What has long been mistakenly called 
“the materialistic conception of history” is really 
the highest type of faith in somethng beyond mat- 
ter, "the increasing purpose” which cannot be ex- 
pressed in less than the total life of the universe, 
and which does not admit even a "God” in any ex- 
clusively superior sense. And all our talk of "de- 
mocracy” is as superficial as the war appeals which 
have become a mockery now, unless we mean by 
democracy something vastly larger than the lead- 
ing of the many into the ways of wisdom and right- 
ness by the superior virtue and acumen of the few ; 
unless we mean, indeed, that the totality of life is 
more to be trusted than any fraction of it, and that 
salvation for any of us can only come eventually 
through the justification of the process which be- 
longs in no special degree to any of us. The only 
leadership needed is the leadership of those who 
have lost all conceit of country, class or condition 
in the sense of the infinitely superior importance 
of the universal whole. 

If the present leadership in Russia seems to 
those who believe in the greatness of Russia’s 
achievement a contradiction of what we have set 
forth, the answer is not far to seek. ’The Russian 
leadership is great by very reason of its emphasis 
on the mass, and its sense of utter dependence for 
any final success upon the mass. Either the leader- 
ship of Lenin and Trotzky will more and more 
merge itself into mass development, mass self-ex- 
pression, or else it will become a menace and an 
obstacle to Russian progress. The only leadership 
that can justify itself is the leadership which d^ 
not seek to lead the masses, but rather to coincide 
with the movement of life and interpret life; which 


in other words identifies itself utterly in its deepest 
consciousness with the stream of evolution, and 
seeks more and more of self-abnegating unity with 
the actual common experience of mankind. 


O Sliip oi State ! 

An Independence Day Meditation. 

"O Ship of State, what are you sailing over?” 

“Bones of my fighting-men, who died 
That there might be across the sea 
Another course than this I ride ; 

Blood of free Russia, shed beside 
Her hearth, with unavailing blow; 

The skulls of children that starved slow 
In Wurtemburg and Saxony — 

My mercy to a conquered foe; 

The fetters forged on Hungary; 

The unlaid threat of Mexico ; 

’The ghost of every hope that went 
To victory’s accomplishment ; 

Measureless fear; and gulfs of apathy: — 

Over these I lightly go.” 

“O Ship, it needs no tablet riven. 

No Sinaian lightning, to assume 
The truth unalterably given. 

The ship that dares the will of Heaven 
Is sailing onward to its doom. 

I see the bravest of your crew 
Day and night in irons bound. 

Because they served an unborn good. 

I see your captains run aground. 

Pursuing pitiless desires. 

How long before the brotherhood 
Of all who lend your central fires 
Take the helm, and steer you straight? 

It is the day for which I wait.” 

“When the many stand as one, 

(As the captains long have stood) ; 

\Vhen their chart is boldly planned 
To the yet-unsighted land; 

When, the power within their hand. 

Forgiving as the saints forgave. 

They sink the old wrong in a grave 
Deep within oblivion 
And the old truth raise, to view 
By its aid a country new. 

Those who tend my central fires 
Irresistibly shall steer 
To ports undreamed of. Year by year 
Stars send their light through heaven’s profound 
abyss 

To be witnesses of this. 

Viol, A C. White. 

( 1 ^ 
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After tke W innipeg Strike — ^iVkat ? 

By A. VERNON THOMAS 


F or a couple of months now six of the con- 
victed Winnipeg strike-leaders have been 
working on a prison farm some miles east of 
Winnipeg. They are working in God's free air, 
and, for the time being, are necessarily relieved 
from those material and spiritual responsibilities 
which today are weighing many a "free" man down. 
Their sentence is for one year with the exception of 
the returned soldier Bray, whom the jury honored 
only to the extent of finding him "a common nuis- 
ance.” His sentence was six months. 

Two of the strike-leaders were acquitted. One 
of these was F. J. Dixon, whose speedi to the jury 
in his own defense has became historic and is al- 
ready something of a Canadian classic. Dixon’s is 
now a name to conjure with in the Canadian West 
He is a splendid, fearless, simple fellow. At the 
last gener^ election in Manitoba he received the 
largest majority polled for any candidate. Given 
health and strength Dixon will go far, for he is still 
a young man. 

The other acquitted man was Alderman A. A. 
Heaps, of Winnipeg. Why Heaps was acquitted is 
something of a mystery. He admits himself he is 
just as guilty and just as innocent as the others. 
The charges against "Jim” Woodsworth, one of the 
noblest sons Canada ever bore, whose story 1 told 
some time ago in the columns of The World To- 
Rouow, were dropped after Dixon’s acquittal. 

Another strike-leader, "Bob” Russell, was less 
fortunate than the six now working on the prison 
(arm. Russell, along with these six, and Heaps, ac- 
quitted, were to have been tried together. But to 
circumvent the right of each of the accused to four 
peremptory challenges to jurymen, the Crown Pro- 
secutor decided to try Russell separately, thus re- 
ducing the peremptory challenges to four. Russell 
was convicted and given two years in the peniten- 
tiary, although he was accused on precisely the same 
counts as the other seven. 

If it be asked whether the imprisoned men are 
likely to be released at an early date, the answer, 
to be of any use, must take account of the broad 
facts of the situation, and these are not encourag- 
ing. It seems to me that we are too apt to over- 
look the fundamental truth that the war has mili- 
tarized the general population of every country that 
took part in it. And the world, after all, can rise 
no higher than the thoughts and ideals in the hearts 
of the people who compose it. 

What the war has done is to change the outlook 
of the man in the street from one of liberalism to 
one of conservatism. Disposed formerly to be gen- 
erous, he has become ungenerous. Disposed to be 
trustful, he has become fearful. His faith in him- 


self and his fellows has been weakened. He used 
to believe that a ^eat deal could be done to bridge 
the gaps in our civilization. Now he sees only the 
difficulties of bridge construction. In a word, he 
has become militarized. For militarism isn’t some- 
thing which has to do primarily with the armies 
and navies and conscription and war. Militarism 
is simply a condition of the mind, affecting the de- 
tails of everyday life. 

In the highest degree tragic was the evil wrought 
by the war both in Canada and in the United States. 
And largely for the same reason. In both coun- 
tries a substantial barrier of generosity and good- 
will had to be broken down to get the people into 
the war. For before the war the Canadian, and the 
American, man in the street was a creature of lib- 
eral impulses. Though not a saint and though 
picayune in some directions, he was disposed to 
take big chances on the liberal point of view. Hat- 
ing on a national scale was foreign to his make-up. 

To draw such people into the war it was neces- 
sary to dry up this fund of good-will and overcome 
much kindliness of nature. Consequently it was 
necessary to represent the enemy as being extraor- 
dinarily vicious and ferocious, lacking the smallest 
redeeming feature and fit only to be extirpated from 
the planet. The task was accomplished and the 
result we have with us today — decent men and 
women everywhere degraded and impoverished in 
their ideals and unresponsive to appeals of truth, 
justice, and honor. 

This is not a digression : it is, in my opinion, the 
essence of the situation in Western Canada. A con- 
siderable portion of the population is not only sat- 
isfied to have the strike leaders in jail, but gloats 
over the fact that they are there. One of the pathe- 
tic features of the situation is the dead silence of 
the farmers’ leaders and the farmers’ organs during 
the hounding and persecution of men like Woods- 
worth, Dixon, and Ivens, men who have in the past 
helped the farmers’ movement with voice and pen. 
.And yet this is not the most pathetic side to the 
struggle. Most tragic of all is the fact that the 
two wings of the organized labor movement, the 
protagonists of the One Big Union and the adher- 
ents of the International Unions, are expending far 
more energy in fighting one another than in combat- 
ting their opponents. 

These are the depressing features of the situa- 
tion. and it seems to me futile to try and gloss them 
over. Happily there are some things to encourage. 
True to type, our militarist friends, in their blind 
frenzy, overdid their part. The result is that in- 
justice sticks out of the whole business so clearly 
that ordinary citizens in their calm moments cannot 
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fail to observe it. Thus the forces of “law and 
order" have on their hands a victory which, beyond 
giving them a gratifying sense of revenge, is bring- 
ing no satisfaction and is, in fact, causing them no 
little concern. 

Within the past few weeks I had a conversation 
about the Winnipeg trials with a minister high up 
in the Methodist Church of Canada. He told me 
that his son, who is a lawyer, considered that the 
Winnipeg trial judge had been very unfair and that 
the whole trial left much to be desired even on the 
score of good law. The opinion held by this lawyer 
was shared, 1 understood, by many of his fellow 
lawyers. I think it is fair to assume that wide 
circles in Canada lean to the opinion that the spirit 
of retaliation rather than that of justice character- 
ized the conduct of the case against the strike lead- 
ers. But the point is this, that neither my friend, 
the Methodist minister, nor his son would dream 
of saying publicly what the former said to me. 
Canada and the United States are countries in 
which it is still risky to express unpopular opinions. 

Fate, in a most tragic way, has fought for the 
strike leaders. Barely had the men been incar- 
cerated when the baby boy of Mr. Ivens died. A 
tremendous wave of popular sympathy went out to 
the imprisoned father, and he was allowed to go 
home and be with his sick wife during the funeral. 
The funeral resolved itself into a remarkable de- 
monstration. Many thousands of people, men, 
women, and children, followed the little coffin 
through the streets of Winnipeg. In the procession 
were large delegations of returned soldiers. To the 
cemetery, several miles outside the city, some three 
thousand persons walked in the rain. At the grave- 
side Jim Woodsworth, arrested strike leader, and, 
like Ivens, a former Methodist minister, read the 
burial service over Ae little body. 

Another thing which has tended to create sym- 
pathy for the imprisoned men is Ae exceptional 
ability they displayed in court. They made deeply 
impressive speeches. These men, few of Aem with 
advantages of schooling or station as these Aings 
are usually understood, left the “learned lawyers” 
far behind in rhetorical ability, in their range of 
reading, in their ability to quote prose and poetry, 
and, perhaps most important of all, is their under- 
standing and study of social and economic ques- 
tions. The daily papers, for very shame, could not 
ignore the notable addresses made by the men and 
the dissemination of Ae reports undoubtedly caused 
.some revulsion of feeling in favor of the strike 
leaders. 

In the foregoing I have given my own view, a 
long-distance view, gained from newspapers, let- 
ters. and conversations, of the Winnipeg situation. 
Frankly, I am pessimistic. I see in the unrest which 
is surging in Canada and in every other country 
chiefly the spirit of the war, a prolongation, as it 
were, in other fields of the madness of the war 
years. I am profoundly impressed by the theory 


that the evil and wickedness of the war will have 
to be paid for in Ae degradation of our civilization 
in the years immediately ahead. To me the idea 
that the world is in some way going to move for- 
ward quickly in the near future is entirely illusory. 
The only hope for us, as I see Aings, is to get men 
and women soberly to face the truth about the war, 
and, on the basis of that knowledge, to rebuild and 
reconstruct. The outlook for this being done is not 
any too propitious. 

However, my own is only a fallible view, and 1 
am now going to present another opinion as to Ae 
situation in Winnipeg and in Canada generally. I 
am going to quote from a letter I received recently 
from Jim WoodsworA, who knows Western Can- 
ada thoroughly and who has traveled through its 
vast extent several times during the past few years. 
He is at the present time making a trip from Winni- 
peg to Ae Pacific Coast. Woodsworth writes me 
as follows: 

“As to Ae verdict [against Ae strike leaders] , I 
think a considerable number of people are begin- 
ning to discover that the strike was not just what 
they had been told. The funeral of Ivens’ child 
touched Ae imagination and sympaAy of a number. 
Not only the crown lawyers but Ae public want to 
save their face. Hence Aey are glad of the verdict 
— but find no satisfaction in it. The trouble is Aere 
is no leadership. People generally are feeling Ae 
high cost of living and see no way out. Yet opinion 
does not head up into a movement. 

“The strike was in one sense a failure, of course. 
On the other hand, schedules in many trades have 
been more easily put through this spring. The em- 
ployers, too, learned a lesson. In many ways the 
strike made the Labor movement in Western Can- 
ade. Notwithstanding Ae split in the Labor ranks, 
engineered by the government and the international 
leaders. Labor was never so self-conscious. From 
Fort William [Canadian head of the Great Lakes] 
to Prince Rupert, almost every Labor man followed 
with a personal interest all the details of the Winni- 
])eg trials. \ wonderful impeAs has been given to 
political action. A by-product is the Labor Church 
— the attempt at least to interpret modern life in 
spiritual terms. 

"I don’t know just how long Ae farmers’ organi- 
zations will last, but I feel sure there is a real move- 
ment at work among them. The material basis and 
Ae spiritual aspirations are often not far apart. I 
do think the farmer is becoming more self-reliant 
as he realizes his dependence upon the system, 
though this may seem a paradox. In other words, 
his class consciousness is developing. 

“The present farmers’ movement is bom of a 
difTcrent age from the old Patron movement and 
there is a different spirit in h. Many of the far- 
mers’ leaders breathe a spiritual atmosphere. No 
doubt the farmer exaggerates his own importance, 
but a good many at least want to work out a better 
system for the country at large. 
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“I hardly know what to think of the Dominion 
Labor Party. It is not yet a party. It has no policy 
and but little leadership. It is only in the making. 
The industrial centers are so small and so far apart 
that it is difficult to get anything like a united effec- 
tive effort. The East is conservative. Then in the 
West, especially in British Columbia, the Socialist 
Party of Canada maintains a doctrinaire and un- 
compromising attitude that nukes cooperation im- 
possible. The industrial cleavage between the O. B. 
U. and the A. F. of L. is complicated by a cleavage 
between the S. P. of C. and the D. L. P. They are 
not altogether parallel. 

‘‘Canada is an unhappy country. Politically de- 
pendent on England, it is industrially and commer- 
cially dependent on the United States. Racially it 
is a second Ireland with a few Balkan states thrown 
in! 

"The war has, of course, demoralized our think- 
ing, but I am not pessimistic. The sentences passed 
on the strike leaders show that we’re not quite so 
vicious yet as the United States. There is a pretty 
healthy protest against the espionage system. The 
old-country English working man is independent 
and is fighting the battle. The older Canadian is 
well-nigh hopeless, as hopeless in fact as the hun- 
dred-per-cent. American. But out of the welter 
new ideals are emerging. 

"Take our Labor Church. Last Sunday the thea- 
ter was crowded. The people swallowed an hour‘s 
talk without flinching, then wanted to hear more. 
W'e spoke of the futility of the war, and the re- 
turned men applauded. Think of them marching 
in the funeral procession of Ivens’ child 1 The idea 
of brotherhood and fair play meets a response 
everywhere with the Labor group. 

“After all, the unmasking of the churches is a 
decided gain. We can now b^in to build. But 
everywhere we need leadership and courage. There 
is a real danger that we may descend to ‘the servile 
state,’ but the forces of a better day are, I think, 
pressing ever upward.” 

Thus Jim Woodsworth. When he wrote the 
above he never dreamed it would see other eyes 
than mine, but Woodsworth never says anything on 
public questions that all men may not read. What 
think you, reader? This man was arrested last 
summer on a charge of sedition, thrown into jail 
and kept there for a week without bail. One of 
his offenses, solemnly put down in the indictment, 
was to have quoted Isaiah. The grand jury found 
a true bill, but the government eventually dropped 
the case. 

Note: — Since the foregoing was written a gen- 
eral election has been held in the Province of Mani- 
toba, with startling results. Three of the strike 
leaders now in prison, William Ivens, John Queen, 
and George Armstrong, have been elected to the 
Manitoba Legislature. A fourth, R. B. Russell, 
failed of election by only a few votes. F. J. 
Dixon, who was also arrested, tried, and acquitted. 


after every effort had been made to convict him, 
headed the poll in Winnipeg by a huge plurality. 
In the Province of Manitoba, all told, eleven labor, 
Labor-Farmer, or Socialist candidates have been 
elected, forming the largest opposition group. The 
Government, nominally Liberal, has lost half its 
members and no longer commands a majority in 
the Legislature. A group of ten Farmer-Independ- 
ents has been elected. There are fifty-five mem- 
bers in the House, and the Government will have 
twenty-five at the most. 


A.n Achievement and An Appeal 

'TO look at the governments of western Europe 
or of our own country is to see little that is 
encouraging. But life is bigger than government 
The French politicians may find problems of just 
taxation insoluble, but Fre :.ch peasants are making 
amazing progress in bringii , ' devastated fields un- 
der cultivation. Jingoes everywhere still preach 
hate, but the people of Italy, Switzerland, Holland, 
and England are taking Austrian children into their 
homes to save them. The American Red Cross 
may at times have turned its relief into political 
channels to defeat revolutionary movements it did 
not like; nevertheless, American relief has meant 
life to thousands of people. Especially have the 
Friends rendered a unique service of good will in 
Austria and Germany. We quote a few paragraphs 
from a recent report of its Executive Secretary: 

"I need not dwell upon the necessity for relief in 
Germany. Suffice it to say that the report last week 
from Germany was that there were 616,000 children 
being fed in 87 cities and districts through 3,289 feed- 
ing centers. 

"The number of children being fed will increase to 
over 700,000 and then during the harvest period will 
probably decrease to about 400,000. This will be done 
during the time when fresh vegetables and fruit will 
be more plentiful. 

"Beginning with September the number of children 
fed will be increased again to at least 500,000, and will 
be increased to a million if funds from America can be 
secured to make this possible. 

"I, therefore, want to make a final report on the 
feeding up to July 1, 1920. To date we have received 
a little over $3,000,000. , . . 

"Distribution has been made through German agen- 
cies. 

“We have home all our overhead expenses and our 
workers have worked without salaries. Therefore, we 
believe that we have been true to the trust you gave 
us when you contributed your funds through this or- 
ganization. 

“Toward the needs for next winter we have already 
secured $2,000,000 which is to be used exclusively for 
child-feeding. To feed the number of children that 
ought to be fed from now until next summer we esti- 
mate will require about $8,000,000. You see, therefore, 
that this $2,000,000 which we have already secured is 
only a beginning.” 
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Tke orking People s Nonpartisan 
Political League 

By FRED A. HARDING 


O RGANIZED labor in Minnesota has never 
considered the ethics of the strike. It has 
learned, however, that the strike is at best 
a means for obtaining only temporary relief, a 
remedy that has never cured and sometimes kills. 

Recognizing that the "system" is to blame for a 
majority of the ills that afflict the wage earners, 
that craft organization can never change the "sys- 
tem,” organized labor in Minnesota and consider- 
able that isn’t organized has gone into politics. An 
organization has been effected in which all persons 
who work by hand or brain are eligible to member- 
ship. This organizatirti is known as the Working 
People’s Nonpartisan Political League. 

If you are good r.t guessing, you have already 
guessed that the Working People’s Nonpartisan 
Political League has formed an alliance with the 
National Nonpartisan League in Minnesota. The 
working people’s league has a membership of ap- 
proximately fifty thousand, and the farmers’ 
organization sixty thousand in that state. Together, 
without counting the “sympathetic vote,” they will 
cast one hundred and ten thousand ballots. The 
total vote of Minnesota is around three hundred 
and seventy thousand. I am not including the 
woman vote, for at this writing the "perfect thirty- 
six” has not ratified the federal suffrage amend- 
ment. 

The Working People’s Nonpartisan Political 
League was brought into being at the annual con- 
vention of the Minnesota State Federation of La- 
bor last July. The organization includes in its 
membership all local unions that affiliate by paying 
into the working people’s league twenty-five cents a 
year for every member in the union. A campaign 
fund is raised by charging individuals three dollars 
for membership. The three-dollar dues includes six 
months’ subscription to any one of the labor papers 
in the state or to the Minnesota Leader, the official 
organ of the National Nonpartisan League in Min- 
nesota. Individual membership in the working 
people’s league is voluntary. 

From its inception, the Working People's Non- 
partisan Political League has followed the example 
of the farmers’ organization by having a "pro- 
gram.” The program summarized reads as fol- 
lows : 

I. Recognition and enforcement of right 
of collective bargaining. 

2. Eight-hour day with one full day's rest 
in seven. 

3. State insurance of workmen’s compen- 
sation. 


4. Establishment and operation of gov- 

ernment work during periods of de- 
pression. 

5. Public ownership of all public utilities, 

and nationalization and development 
of natural resources, including un- 
used land. 

6. Development of cooperation to reduce 

the high cost of living. 

7. Tax reform. 

8. Government insurance. 

9. Equal suffrage. Equal pay for men 

and women doing similar work. 

10. Government supervision of all indus- 

try and ultinutely control of indus- 
try and commerce by those who 
work by hand or brain. 

11. Federal department of education to in- 

sure uniform and efficient educa- 
tional system with academic freedom 
and economic independence of teach- 
ers. 

12. Restoration of freedom of speech, 

press, and assembly. 

The purpose of the organization is expressed in 
the following language : 

"The purpose of this organization shall be to 
unite members of organized and unorganized labor 
into a political league together with those in sym- 
pathy with the interests of the common people, in 
order that representatives may be elected to office 
who will enact, interpret, and enforce laws that 
will serve the general welfare in accordance with 
the platform and program adopted by this organi- 
zation." 

Last March, the Working People’s Nonpartisan 
Political League held its state convention in St. 
Paul. In another hall, at the same time, delegates 
to the state convention of the National Nonpartisan 
League convened. Candidates were selected and 
all differences ironed out by a joint conference 
committee, the final report of which was ratified 
by both conventions. Resolutions adopted by the 
two conventions were welded into a state platform 
to which all of the candidates subscribed. 

The platform follows; 

Believing that the people of Minnesota are 
entitled to definite pledges of performance 
from all who seek their votes, we, the candi- 
dates indorsed by the state conventions of 
organized labor, hereby declare that we stand 
upon these principles: 
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1. Wc belitre in orderly progress under our 
democratic form of government; in reform by 
the ballot, not by the bullet; in evolution, not 
revolution. 

2. To make democracy workable it is self- 
evident that the people must preserve their 
constitutional rights of free speech, a free 
press and peaceful assemblage. We propose, 
if elected, to see that these rights are pre- 
served, to substitute law and order for mob 
rule and to use the police powers of the state 
for the benefit of all the people and not in be- 
half of a privileged few. 

3. Our state and nation are heavily in debt, 
and high taxes, paid directly and indirectly by 
the common citizen, add to the ever-increasing 
cost of living. We demand that taxes on large 
incomes and excess profits be continued and in- 
creased, so that surplus wealth may be com- 
pelled to pay the money cost of the war, so 
that profiteering may be discouraged and the 
burden of taxes be shifted to those best able 
to bear it 

4. The primary purpose of the organiza- 
tions of the farmers and workers of the state 
is, as stated in their platforms, “to take the 
government out of the hands of special privi- 
lege and restore it to the people.” Standing 
firmly upon this principle we indorse and sub- 
scribe to the Minnesota program of the Na- 
tional Nonpartisan league and the Working 
People’s Nonpartisan Political league. 

In carrying out these principles we pledge 
oursehres, if elected, to take the following im- 
mediate steps; 

1. To enact and enforce net profits tonnage 
tax laws that will compel adequate payment 
by interests now despoiling our natural re- 
sources to build up immense private fortunes, 
in which they have been protected by the 
present administration. Such taxes will re- 
lieve other taxpayers from the crushing bur- 
den of taxes they now bear. 

2. To stand for the eight-hour day in all 
indnstries except where, as In farming, nat- 
ural conditions will not allow its establishment. 

3. To provide state guarantee of bank de- 
posits. 

4. To revise grain grading and inspection 
rules in the interests of the producers. 

6. To provide a plan of workmen's compen- 
sation, administered by the state, that will 
bring injured workmen, their families and 
dependents certain and full relief without re- 
course to the courts. 

6. To recognize the right of workers to or- 
ganize and deal collectively with their employ- 
ers, through representatives of their own 
choice. 

7. To protect and encourage cooperative en- 
terprises. 

& To secure full equality under the law for 
men and women. 

9. To take all other immediate .steps possible 
under the constitution to put into effect the 
complete Minnesota programs of the National 


Nonpartisan league and the Working People’s 
Nonpartisan Political league. 

Dr. Henrik Shipstcad, a real liberal, was in- 
dersed as a Republican candidate for governor. 
Captain George H. Mallon, the most-decorated 
former service man in Minnesota, was the choice 
of the two conventions for lieutenant-governor. 
Mallon is active in the World War Veterans, a 
rival organization of the American Legion. He is a 
sprinkler fitter. In the hope that women would have 
a vote in the primary election, the conventions up- 
set political tradition by indorsing a woman — Miss 
Lily Anderson, a farmer’s daughter — for state 
treasurer. The rest of the ticket comprised farm- 
ers and men who have earned the trust of labor and 
the farmers. One of these — George L. Siegel, 
candidate for justice of the supreme court — was 
immediately branded a friend of the 1. W. W. by 
the controlled press. The basis for this silly ac- 
cusation lies in the fact that Mr. Siegel defended 
about forty miners, who were accused of being 
I. W. W.’s by the steel trust on account of their 
activity in organizing the mine workers. Every 
one of the alleged I. W. W.’s was acquitted. 

Cooperating with the farmers’ organization, 
dubbed by its opponents as the "Townleyites,” the 
workers count on electing all of their candidates 
in the November general election on the ‘‘farmer- 
labor” ticket. The campaign is now on. 

The same candidates for state offices were de- 
feated in the Republican primary June 2I by nar- 
row margins. The candidate for governor was de- 
feated by less than ten thousand votes as a result 
of a merger of old-guard Republicans and Demo- 
crats in the Republican primary, notwithstanding 
the farmers’ and labor organizations carried fifty- 
four counties out of eighty-six, which is twenty 
more than entered the League fold in the 1918 
election. Over-confidence resulted in fifty-thou- 
sand supporters of the League ticket remaining 
away from the polls. Fraud by election judges is 
also charged. The League candidates for attorney- 
general was leading his opponent by four thousand 
votes until the vote of the city of Duluth, home of 
the steel trust, was revised. As a result of the re- 
vision, the l.eaguer lost the Republican nomination 
by one thousand six hundred and twenty-two votes. 

The most notable feature of the primary elec- 
tion was the nomination of Rev. O. J. Kvalc, l.ea- 
guer, over Congressman Volstead, supporter of the 
Graham and Sterling sedition hills. Prohibition 
was not an active issue in the campaign, for both 
men are dry. The working people’s league renomi- 
nated Congressmen Keller and Carss. .Siegel, the 
League’s candidate for supreme court justice, was 
also nominated, together with legislative candidates 
in seventy-eight counties. 

.^s a result of the primary election, the farmer 
and labor organizations have decided to put up 
the same ticket for the fall campaign on the "far- 
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mer-labor” ticket. The farmer-labor party was 
createtl in 1918, when the Nonpartisan league ran 
three independent candidates in the general elec- 
tion, nominating them at that time by petition. 
Charles Lund, a farmer and banker, had to be sub- 
stituted for Miss Anderson as a candidate for state 
treasurer in the Republican primary because of 
the failure of a thirty-sixth state to ratify the 
federal suffrage amendment before the time of fil- 
ing. Mr. Lund has been retained on the farmer- 
labor ticket. 

Labor in the working people’s league and far- 
mers in the Nonpartisan league are confident of 
sweeping the state in the general election and re- 

AtTke 

E would remind the reader of the follow- 
ing sketch that while the conditions de- 
picted were true of the Russia of 1918, 
they have changed materially today. The worst 
detractors of Bolshevism admit that the so-called 
Red Terror — never as bad as the IVhite — ts a thing 
of the past; and it is well knovm that Lenin u now 
making use of '*bourgeois** talent in the administra- 
tion of industry — the author of this sketch him- 
self is head of the conference of religious groups 
which passes on conscientious objectors. Never- 
theless, the whole question of the justifmbUity of 
<oercion or violence to bring about political ends 
is so acute just now that we believe the sketch will 
be of unusual interest to our readers. As i»i the 
case of "The Christ of the Bolsheviks,” which we 
printed in our April issue, this also appeared tn 
the Tolstoyan magazine. The Voice of Tolstoy, 
and Unity. IV e are indebted to Mr. Isaac Don Le- 
vine for permission to use it, and to Mr. Law- 
rence Miller for the translation. 

T here is a small crowd at the station wait- 
ing for a car. Many have Iteen waiting for 
several hours. Some, weary of the delay, 
conclude that the safest thing to do is to walk. 

After waiting half an hour, I, too, left, and with 
me a man in the uniform of an official of the city 
street-car system. As w'C walked, we fell into con- 

"Are you a Moscowite or an outsider r inquires 
my fellow-traveler. 

“I am only living here temporarily.” 

He looked me over carefully. “What do you 
do? Are you in some speculative business? A 
lot of people are doing that just now— it’s a con- 
venient occupation.” , . . t 

“No, I’m connected with a publication and I 
help in distributing the writings of Tolstoy.’’ 
“Oh in the book end . . . lt*s a good thing 
to distribute Tolstoy's works. They're good books. 
Your occupation is useful.” 


moving the causes of the present unrest that pre- 
vails in the city and on the farm. The belief is 
general that the Democrats will have to make a 
fight for their own ticket in a presidential campaign 
year and withdraw their support from the Repub- 
lican candidates. Then, too, the victory of the 
Nonpartisan league in North Dakota last June has 
given new heart to the common people of 
Minnesota. 

In the opinion of political observers, Minnesota 
is about to go through a revolution — a bloodless 
revolution — a revolution in which ballots will take 
the place of bullets. To be sure, the controlled 
press calls this “bolshevism.” 

Station 

“Yes, I think so too — particularly just now.” 

He gave me a quick sidelong glance. “Why do- 
you saw ‘particularly just now’? Are you dis- 
satisfied with present conditions? I think they’re 
very good.” 

Noting the tone of his voice, I looked at him 
and went on : 

“Well, I consider that the distribution of the 
writings of Tolstoy is particularly important now 
because just now there is a reign of open force, vio- 
lence, and malice, and people ought to stop and 
think whether they’re going in the right direction. 
The works of Tolstoy, in my opinion, wilt help 
them to decide better than any others. Now will 
you let me ask you why you defend the present 
state of affairs so readily?” 

“How can you help defending it? At least we 
have control by the real socialists. The real pro- 
letariat is ruling. The others have been riding us 
long enough.” 

“So now you want to ride them? Is that the 
best you can do? Or isn’t there smnething bet- 
ter ?” 

He grew thoughtful. . . . “No, comrade, 
that is not my view. Though I am for the Bolshe- 
viks, still I’m not one myself, and I won’t deny that 
a lot of people have joined them that are evil and 
have evil motives. I feel ashamed that only that 
clement is visible to the public while the best isn’t 
evident.” 

“You are mistaken. Many want to see the bet- 
ter side and do see it. . . . But don’t you 
think that the method employed in bringing about 
this change — in itself good— antagonizes people; 
violence, oppression, executions? We’ve suffered 
enough of those delights under the autocracy, and 
we don’t want a repetition of them. You admit 
yourself that many sinister elements have joined 
with you. Then you ought to get rid of them, or at 
least make some visible effort to do it. Your ideas 
and your aims may be good, but the method of 
accomplishing them — force and fraud . . . . 
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you can’t expect to get very far that way." 

"I don’t think you put it fairly. We do work, 
you know. Take me as an example. I’m a mem- 
ber of the city traction commission. We work- 
men took over the whole business into our own 
hands. If it wasn’t for us, the cars would have 
stopped running long ago. The old Duma brought 
about the break-down of the system deliljerately 
by not repairing the cars or providing coal.” 

"I don’t know about that and won’t dispute it. 
If the old Duma did as you say, it certainly doesn’t 
deserve commendation. Still, some sort of control 
is essential, and also it’s necessary to understand a 
business in order to run it. Now tell me, do you 
think you’re really fitted for sucli administrative 
work?” 

”No— but no one helps us.” 

"Well, would you want that help no matter who 
offered it, or would it make a difference whether 
it was a bourgeois or not? Personally, 1 should 
be very glad to see the management not only of 
the trolley system but of every other business 
pass into the hands of the workers, but I’m afraid 
not all of them are prepared for it. In picking 
someone for a particular job, what is your test? 
Is it only the fact that he must not be a bour- 
geois ?” 

“According to you, we ought to go on our 
knees, then, to get them to help us I No, that will 
never be. We shall get along by ourselves. But 
there will be no more bourgeoisie.” 

"Well, what are you going to do with them? Are 
you going to kill them off?” 

“No. Why kill them? We’ll just hound them. 
And if they don’t I earn better, they’ll have them- 
■selves to blame.” 

"That’s all well and good ; but in oppressing the 
bourgeoisie, as you call them, don't )mu also un- 
willingly oppress the poor? For instance, you 
manage the street-car system. Though you admit 
you have no experience, you stick at it obstinately 
and won’t give a single bourgeois a chance even if 
the whole business should go to ruin. And cars 
are getting more and more scarce. We both just 
wasted half an hour waiting for a car, and hew 
many more people are sUnding there waiting — 
among them a good half not bourgeoisie at all? If 
it keeps up like this, the cars will stop altc^ther. 
Who is to set them going? The people! . . . 
I think that is the state of affairs in other lines. 
To be sure, the honesty of the administration, the 
desire to serve in the front rank, and especially 
keeping always keeping in mind the interests of the 
masses — all that is very good. Many people will 
agree with that. But you’ve got to have the ability 
to do it. You can’t do it by simply dividing the 
whole world into two classes, bourgeoisie and pro- 
letariat. Who is going to define the real difference 
between them?” 

“Well, what do you think we ought to do about 
it all?” 


"I’m at a loss to know . . . But at least I 
believe we ought to realize more clearly that good 
cannot come by means of evil and violence — and 
that we ought to have more respect for man. The 
most precious thing, the best thing men have, is 
life. And just now life isn’t worth a kopeck. They 
rob and kill for a pittance, for nothing at all. In- 
stead of love and consideration for one another 
we have strife. Seize and kill — anything is per- 
mitted, an)rthing is possible. Do you think we can 
bring to pass a better way of life by such means 
as that?” 

My fellow-traveler fell silent. We approached 
a new station. 

Suddenly he stopped, took my hand, and asked: 
“Is all this to be found in the books you are dis- 
tributing?” 

“That? Oh, much more. Didn’t you ever read 
any of Tolstoy?” 

“No. I’ve only read stories. I haven’t had a 
chance to read serious books.” 

“Read them, now, then. I’m sorry I have noth- 
ing with me, but I can tell you where you can get 
them.” I gave him an address. 

He took out a little notebook, wrote down the 
address, pressed my hand heartily, and we parted. 


Making Good Enemies) 

'T' HE Interchurch World Movement is to be 
continued on a greatly reduced scale and the 
famous steel report is to be issued to the public. 
So much for the bare facts. More important are 
revelations the New York World has b^ making 
of the bitter opposition the steel investigation en- 
gendered. Libel and actual attempt at theft were 
used by certain enemies of this effort to get at the 
truth of the steel strike. We doubt whether this 
unscrupulous opposition had as much to do with the 
troubles of the Movement as its own errors. But lib- 
erals may be inclined to forgive much to any organ- 
ization which provokes the wrath of Mr. R. M. Eas- 
ley of the National Civic Federation. He has ac- 
knowledged sending out letters to members of his 
organization (some of them connected with the Steel 
Trust) urging that four gentlemen “in important 
positions in the Interchurch movement, the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ, and the Y. M. C. 
A.” be "kicked out of their position or at any rate 
put in places where they can not poison anyone 
but themselves.” He does not say, what we hap- 
pen to know, that the alleged information against 
some of the men attacked was got by spies who 
used underhand methods. To their shame be it 
said, certain official directors of at least two religi- 
ous organizations listened to these spies’ reports. 
Fortunately, however, as yet the anti-red mania of 
the National Civic Federation has not resulted in 
definite action against the men its secretary at- 
tacked. 
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Pacifism in Prussia 

By EVELYN SHARP * 


I T seemed like taking part in a monstrous satire, 
a satire anybody might have written if only 
one had thought of it in time. 

The long, gray-washed, classic lecture hall was 
filled from end to end with students, some rich, 
some poor, a few looking well-nourished, many 
looking hungry — all the types that may be found in 
post-war Berlin outside the University, with the ad- 
dition here of a handful of gaily dressed “Kaiser- 
Ireu” duellists, still at their schoolboy game of 
whipping up a dying medixvalism, while others, 
younger and freer of tradition, go marching on. 
Though, as in England, the reactionary element in 
the whole University is probably in the majority, 
the militarists led here only a forlorn minority. The 
great mass of the young men and women who in 
the main formed the audience had done with medi- 
xvalism, and their faces were turned towards a 
new world. One sat among them amazed. For. 
truly, the overwhelming fact to record about a 
pacifist meeting held in Berlin University is that it 
was a pacifist meeting held in Berlin University. 

It had been convened by the German Students’ 
Pacifist League (Deutscher patifistischer Student- 
enbund). The principal speaker was Professor Dr. 
Ludwig Quidde of Muni^, a member of the Na- 
tional Assembly and an unswerving pacifist 
throughout the war (they refused to listen to him 
in Dresden even so recently as last autumn). He 
was advertised to speak on “Are we Pacifists mere- 
ly Utopians?” For a full hour he dealt with the 
history of war, traveling from the primitive man 
with a club in his hand down to the Prussian offi- 
cer of 1914. Having reached the World War, he 
began to get into his stride, and his denunciations 
of war were received with spontaneous outbursts 
of approval that were even more significant than 
the remarks that provoked them. When he denied 
that war led to the survival of the fittest, instancing 
his gray hairs as evidence to the contrary. Youth 
in the hall responded to Youth in the speaker with 
a great wave of laughter. But all the rest of the 
time they sat serious and attentive; and if a cynic 
might have detected an unkind significance in their 
hearty reception of the theory that war does not 
even pay the conquerors in the long run. there was 
no doubt about the sincerity in the din of applause 
that broke out when the speaker maintained that 
Germany’s sufferings today, attributed by some to 
the revolution, are directly the result of the war. 
There might be a militarist minority among the 
audience; but there was aparently no one who cared 
to raise a voice in defense of the old Junkerdom. 
One is generally told in Germany today that 


pacifism there is purely a political growth, and that 
the fierce reaction against clericalism is not tem- 
pered, as in some other countries, by a search for 
some simpler form of faith. If this assertion is 
true, the hearing given to the speaker who fol- 
lowed Professor Quidde — Pfarrer Bleier — was all 
the more remarkable. His treatment of his subject 
— “let the peace bells ring throughout all lands” — 
was almost completely spiritual and religious; and 
the few interruptions that occurred appeared to be 
rather anti-Jewish than hostile in any broadly reli- 
gious sense. There was long and unanimous ap- 
plause when he gave as an instance of true religion 
the work that the Quakers have done in Germany 
since the war ended. 

The speeches were not, however, what one had 
come out to hear. Enlightening as these were, 
given at such a moment and in the heart of Prus- 
sian Germany, they were still less informing than 
the general attitude of the audience, even when the 
meeting turned into something of a “rag,” and the 
young reactionary, who declared that “Pacifism is 
the last cry of a conquered and a despairing na- 
tion,” was answered by the communist, who re- 
torted that such opinions were "the last cry of dy- 
ing capitalism.” What was said was less inform- 
ing, too, than the personality of the Chairman, a 
student in officer’s uniform, with a maimed arm 
and an Iron Cross; and very much less informing 
than the presence in the hall of members of the 
Peace League of Ejt-Service Men (Friedensbund 
der KriegsleUttehmer) , who, some of them limping, 
many of them with artificial features and other 
grim signs of what war had meant to them, sat 
among the audience, or went about distributing 
their leaflets and their journal, Der Friedensbund. 
It would be hard to find a more stirring appeal to 
the higher Internationalism than is contained in the 
manifesto of this League. Here are two of its 
articles : — 

"l. The aim of the League is the popularization 
and ceaseless presentation of ideas of peace and 
reconciliation. Founded by the millions who have 
felt the horror and the curse of war more deeply 
than any other men, it will set up a wall against 
which any fresh recurrence of violence, and hatred 
must dash itself to pieces. 

“2. A yearly conference of fijc-Service men 
( Kriegsteilnehmer) shall be convened, which shall 
make known throughout the country and the whole 
world the will of the soldiers of the Peoples’ War. 
The League will support all similar manifestations 
of Ex-Service men in foreign countries, and will 
aim to bring about concerted international action.” 


•THU WOni.D TOMORROW fa todabted for Ibis irtlcla l« 
tbt Amortcan Frlenda* Srrrlca Commttloo. 
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Even bearing in mind the fact that one Pacifist students in a Prussian University, without feeling 
League does not make a Pacifist University, nor more than ever that one was living through a sa- 
one pacifist meeting a world peace, it was impossible tire that might have been written about Berlin 
to read such a manifesto, sitting among Prussian four years ago, as an ironic jest. 


Open for 

Letter* to tlie Editor 

An Answer to "The Pew vs. the Pillow” 

BOHN'S article In your May issue is an indict* 
^ ^ ment as well as a challenge. Be assured that it 
made us feel pretty humble! The story of the sermon 
on "The Evolution of Humanity" that got tangled up 
with a minor prophet had a barb. I confess after go- 
ing through it carefully to being discouraged — it is an 
all too true picture. Then came Dr. Bliss's article, 
"The Modern Missionary," in the current Atlantic. To 
my mind this meets the challenge, although in no sense 
quashing the indictment or absolving os from our sins. 
Mr. Bohn speaks of a seminary as "that backwash of 
higher education," while Dr. Bliss instances a certain 
institution "with its outlook wide as truth, with its 
sympathy for all religious aspiration." Again The 
W'(»LD Tomobkow article says "the church is supported 
to represent a purpose and a doctrine in which the 
people of our time have lost interest,” yet in "The 
Modem Missionary," the Christian Ideal — the basis of 
all forms and organisations of religion — is reinter- 
preted as "the best means of fitting a man to play a 
worthy part in the great drama of life." "Our people 
want life and want it abundantly," declares Mr. Bohn, 
and the answer from the college in Syria is: "Christ's 
religion is a world religion because it deals with a 
craving elemental, instinctive, universal — man’s crav- 
ing for life." The two articles appear at first sight 
wide apart (as far as New York is from Beirut), but 
there is a common source. I feel that they are to be 
read together. They represent the actual and the ideal, 
and yet that ideal has been lived out in a very practical 
manner and has made the author lay down his life as 
a sacrifice for his faith and work. The picture of our 
imperfections and shortcomings is well done and is 
needed, but so is the restatement of the Christian Ideal 
glowing with the magnetism of a devoted life. 

HiSBERT B. Howe. 

Ute Outward Shell of Godliness 

I F I may be permitted a voice in the discussion of cur- 
rent issues to which you kindly give space in your 
columns, I would like to ask if there is any better way 
to work for the salvation of society than by that way 
which seeks the regeneration of the individual. 

The question was prompted by the contributions in 
your May issue on "The Pew versiu the Pillow,” and 
the need of a Christian International. The Socialist 
International proved a failure in the world crisis of 
1914; and the Church is proving no less a failure in 
just so far as it is under the leadership of preachers 
who do not believe what they preach. 

Was there ever a time before when world conditions 
furnished so much food for sober, serious thought? Or 
ever a time when the people were doing so little sober 
thinking? 


Discussion 

on Cnn-ent Questions 

Most people seem to think they are living in a world 
which som^ow will always keep itself right side up; 
that the ship of state on which they are sailing is non- 
sinkable; that if there are things that concern them of 
more serious import than money-chasing, amusements, 
and an orgy of spending, they will take care of them- 
selves or G^rge will do it. 

They seem oblivious to the fact that whatever kind 
of goal their country or the world is hastening to, it 
will certainly take them along with it. 

And everywhere the effort is being made to remedy 
the situation by some kind of organisation. It is the 
day of unions, combines and federations. But if I read 
history and Scripture aright, a political, an industrial 
or a religious combine or federation will be just about 
as effective in saving society from the down grade as 
the numerous peace societies were in preserving world 
peace in 1914. 

When I was young I was taught that Christians — 
those who were really such — were the salt of the earth. 
Have we all today lost faith in these words of Christ? 
If we have, they may still be true, nevertheless. 

Unions and federations furnish power, but not power 
of the right land. Speaking to His followers, His 
church, Christ said: "All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and on earth; go ye therefore," etc. That is 
enough power, certainly, but the church today has only 
the form of godliness, without the power. 

The church ou^t to have a clear, ringing message 
for the world in this great crisis of human history; but 
the church has lost her message. Her spokesmen are 
not giving what God has for the world at this time, 
and do not even believe what they do preach. 

Meanwhile the Bible, in which the clergy should find 
the message for the times if they would search, has be- 
come almost an obsolete book to laity and clergy alike. 

Leon a. Smith. 

Oinceming Eugene V. Debs 

I AM not a Socialist, but I am interested in Eugene 
V. Debs, who is now serving a ten-year sentence for 
violation of the Espionage Act. I am interested in him 
because I believe the American judiciary is in error in 
its judgment regarding him. There were scores of us 
who could not follow the Government in its war policy, 
and because we dared to dissent from govemmental 
findings are we to be adjudged criminals? We have 
the right to commend or criticize the President, and 
certainly the Senate has exercised that right to its 
greatest gratification. We have the right to approve 
or disapprove a congressional action, for our Congress 
is made up of men like those we meet on the street 
every day — men of varied ideals— high, moderate and 
low. Eugene V. Debs expressed his convictions, tem- 
pered in not a single instance with the demands of 
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force. When Celsus upbraided the Christians as being 
underisable citizens because of their unwillingness to 
participate in war, Origen answered him by affirming 
that if the heathen priests were required to abstain 
from staining their hands with the blo^ of their fellow 
men in order to offer sacrifices in their temples to their 
heathen gods, how much more careful should Chris- 
tians, who are true priests of the true God, abstain 
from staining their hands with their brothers' blood in 
order to appear before the true God in worship and 
adoration! War has got to be abolished as well as the 
causes that lie back of war. The only cure is Jesus 
Christ. The Bishop of Oxford said in 1918: “Jesus 
both rejected and refu.sed to associate Himself with the 
current patriotism of His nation and positively laid the 
basis of universalism in His dealings with mankind.” 
The disciple of Jesus must not be afraid to follow Him 
in a society that has not yet accepted His principles. 

Eugene V. Debs stands for one of the most powerful 
principles in human history when he stands against 
carrying ends by force and violence. I should like to 
see a movement started for securing the pardon of Mr. 
Debs, for America cannot afford to name him among 
her criminal class. He ought to be free in body as he 
is now free in mind. If the war is over are we to con- 
tinue the war tactics in preparation for another war, 
or are we to seek other paths that will lead us away 
from the next generation’s staining its hands with its 
brothers' blood? These are days for calm thinking in 
order to find our way out of the severe entrenchments 
which hinder our progress, for the world's heart is 
kinder than we are wont to think. 

Christian Temple, Baltimore. PETEK Ainslee. 

The Old, Old Story 

T he life of Eugene Victor Debs as written by David 
Karsner is an arresting human document. Every- 
one who has known anything at all about Debs has 
known that he was the kindliest of men, free from self- 
seeking and devoted to what he conceived to be the in- 
terests of the working class. 

But this book reveals qualities of a more significant 
character. He has a message to deliver which is 
wrought out of the inmost fibre of his being. And in 
his person and in the events of his life, this message is 
dramatized. He is more than a torch-bearer. He is a 
Torch. 

As one reads his story, one catches the contagion of 
his pity, his indignation, and his abounding love. One 
bums with shame that while he has been in prison, we 
for whose sake he has worn stripes have been free. 
His life becomes symbolic, giving proof anew how eter- 
nally true is the Gospel story, how in each generation 
the Powers and Principalities and those in high places 
are at war with the indwelling God in roan who would 
claims the earth as his own. 

While Debs is the leMt self-regardful of men, he is 
possessed by a sort of sacrificial consdousnes. His be- 
lief in the vicarious quality of his service was boldly 
proclaimed by him at his trial 
“Your Honor,” he said, addressing the Court, “years 
ago recognized my kinship with all living beings, and 
I made up my mind that I was not one whit better than 
the meanest of the earth. I said then, I say now, that 
while there is a lower class, I am in it; while there 
is a criminal element, I am of it; while there is a soul 
in prison, I am not free. . * . 


“I am the smallest part of this trial . . . what 
you may do with me will be of small consequence after 
all. 1 am not on trial here. There is an infinitely 
greater issue that is being tried in this court, though 
you may not be conscious of it. American institutions 
are on trial here before a court of American citizens. 
The future will tell. . . . 

“Great issues are not decided by courts. . . . The 
court of final resort is the people, and that court will 
be heard from in due time. . . . Sixty years ago 
the Supreme Court affirmed the validity of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, to save chattel slavery. Five years 
later, that infamous institution was swept away in a 
torrent of blood. . . « 

“All hail to the Workers of America and the World. 
The day of emancipation is dawning.” 

As Debs was being escorted to prison he was over- 
heard saying to his guard: “Marshall — I should not 
wish you ever to feel that you have done me the slight- 
est injury or harm by bringing me here. I understand 
perfectly well why 1 am going to prison, and I am glad 
for the reason that I am going here.” And, records the 
biographer, “Debs' long arm slowly stretched across the 
broad shoulder of his guard, and in this fashion he en- 
tered the prison. . . 

It is written among the stars in their courses that a 
phenomenal vote will be cast for Eugene Victor Debs 
next November upon Election Day. For from always 
it has been true that souls of supreme quality are 
magnified by persecution. “I, if I be Uftni up shall 
draw all men unto me.” 

So it is that the thoughts and hopes of those who are 
reaching out for deliverance in a world that is sick 
from greed and war are turning to a Federal prisoner 
in Atlanta, Georgia, who is serving a ten years* sen- 
tence because he defended the “human mind unchained 
and the right of ungagged expression of opinion.” 
Multitudes who heretofore have thought of Debs <mly 
as an obscure agitator are hailing him today as a 
champion of our outraged liberties and a standard- 
bearer of those who would build God's Kingdom upon 
earth. 

EUZABffTH GLENUOWBt EVAMS. 

Boston, Mass. 

A Worker Telia Why He Is A Socialist 

E xperience in Ufe as a working man who has 
tried to help a faithful worker and companion, and 
earn a reasonable support and home for a few children, 
has necessarily required serious thought This is per- 
haps more or less common among those of no financial 
resources, who have taken their chance in like respon- 
sibility, and the difficulty of accomplishing this is the 
immediate or secondary cause of the world-wide unrest 
today. 

The primary or first cause is of very different merits. 
In particular of recent years the struggle for existence 
has become very strenuous and is largely the cause of 
many becoming desperate. To contemplate a still 
greater proportion of humanity as shrewd and success- 
ful profiteers in the trade class, which is already en- 
tirely too large, certainly seems depressing to those 
who really belong to the producing class. 

The desire for comfort, beauty, leisure, and the 
sweets of life is natural and Godly; so long as we are 
content with a share of such as could be common, or 
more so than now, and in accordance with our ability 
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to enjoy and appreciate the same; and until there ie 
acme more equal distribution of these real essentials to 
a life that is worth while there will be no industrial or 
social peace. 

God is our life, and surely we are justified in claim* 
ing inheritance from God. Continual disturi>ances in the 
crisis of recent years impelled the writer, as many 
others, to research for the true cause of the deplorable 
condition we are really existing in today, even though 
we, the vast majority and foremost of humanity, pro* 
fess faith in Jesus the Son of the God of Love and only 
eternal God. 

And after considerable study of the life and real 
teaching of the great Galilean who disturbed the ruling 
element of his day, we are led to question the present 
understanding of Christ and God the Father. 

All intelligent people must admit that God never in- 
tended the natural resources of the earth to be owned 
and controlled by a few, but are only given us to use 
for the benefit of humanity in common; that too great 
a share of these blessings is selfish; and that selfish- 
ness leads to desolation, misery, hell and death. 

There seems to be quite a variety of opinion as to 
who, what, and where God is, or rather of the different 
Gods. There is but one eternal God; the God of love, 
the God of tho\ightful and kindly men who wrote, **Love 
seeketh not its own'*; and friendship and joy are the 
fruits of the spirit of love. 

Thus we reason, and most certainly we need a far 
better understanding of who or what God really is in 
this as well as other nations. Some of us are entirely 
satisfied that it is friendship humanity is bleeding for 
rather than mastership. If it is mastership, it cer- 
tainly needs a change. 

Who dares say that Jesus was not social? It*s the 
"Old, old, story of Jesus and His Love*'; and His love 
is God; God is love. 

Now since we quite profess, and sing, "What a friend 
we have in Jesus," it is up to each of us who are yet 
allowed to vote to prove our faith, to do our best to 
elect the Christ Spirit — common wealth instead of 
selfish wealth. A Locomotive Enoxnbsb. 

German Women Appeal from the Way of 
Violence 

T he incloaed appeals isaaed by some of our German 
women seem to me very touting and quite in line 
with the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

Jane Addams. 

Hull House, Chicago. 

L isten to our appeal and our warning. The local 
Frankfort group of the Woman's International 
League for Peace and Freedom in which women of 
twenty-one countries are united to work for the recon- 
ciliaton of peoples, turns to you. 

It is a question of meeting the fact of the occupation 
worthily. 

Mutual distrust and a blind flaring up of hate have 
already done grievous harm. 

Women, give to the men and to the yeung people an 
example of deliberate self-restraint. 

Work with your force as mothers against further 
bloodshed. Under present conditions thoughtlessness 
on the part of one individual is a serious danger to the 
whole community. 

H«wever much indignation you may feci over the oc- 


cupation of a further part of our country, guard your- 
self against any expression of discontent Consider 
and explain to your children that the individual soldier 
did not come here of his own ill will. He is under a 
control for which he cannot be held responsible. 

Women of Frankfort, learn from the experience of 
these sad and historic days. Join us in working for 
the overthrow of the belief in force and for world 
democracy. 

Fight with us for Peace and Freedom. 

W. I. L. P. F. 

Frankfort-on-Main. 

From the German Seetion of the Woman*e International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 

T he German Section of the W. I. L. P. F. demands 
emphatically and positively that the government 
of the country should abandon the policy that has been 
followed hitherto of violence against workers in the 
Ruhr district. 

Through bitter experience we have become convinced 
that all violence and threats of violence call for further 
violence on the side of those who are threatened and 
that increases the confusion and makes the danger of 
bloodshed greater. 

We women are tired of this policy of blood and 
weapons which has wasted and tom Germany, first in 
conflict with other peoples and then for a year in civil 
war. 

The workers in the Ruhr district took up arms to 
protect the Government and the Constitution against 
military mutiny. The troops which have been sent 
against them are least of all entitled to exercise judg- 
ment and revenge upon them. 

Peace and order can return only if these troops are 
recalled. 

The last resources of the economic life of our people, 
already so deeply disorganised, are involved; resources 
that mean too much to us all for us to sacrifice them 
in order to satisfy the prestige of military ambition to 
which we have already sacrificed the well-being of our 
people, their morality and culture. 

As the only escape from this situation, for the men- 
acing development of which the government is not 
without blame, we must demand the immediate recall 
of all troops concentrated in the Rhenish xone of con- 
flict and their return to their barracks and the laying 
down of their arms by the workers’ troops in the 
Rhineland. To prevent future danger to national re- 
construction from anti-constitutional militarism, it is 
essential that all officers and men who had the slight- 
est sympathy for the military "Pufsch** should be 
eliminated from the Reichswehr and other bodies of 
troops, that volunteers should he done away with, that 
a policy of violence at home or abroad should be thor- 
oughly and permanently ended. 

Liberal and just economic and legal policies which 
the Government has certainly not yet been able to in- 
augurate would without fail lead to quiet and good 
order and contentment on the part of all the better ele- 
ments of the population, and these constitute the 
majority. 

Violent measures, those from above, are the soil out 
of which the minority of trouble-makers, mutineers, 
and men of violence gain enough power to carry de- 
struction to the very marrow of the state and the 
people. 
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Dawning 

By 


Ligkt on Russia 

ALBERT COYLE 


Rutnan-Anurican RelatioM, March, 19n~Mareh, 
1920. Doeumentc and Papers Compiled and Edited by 
C. K. Gumming and Walter TF. Pettit, under the diree- 
turn of John A. Ryan, D. D., J, Henry Scattergood, and 
William Allen White, at the request of The League of 
Free Nations Association, New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Howe. 375 pp. 

«%TF yon know the worst thing that the Allies could 
^ possibly do in Russia,'* said the American Consul 
in Moscow shortly after the November Revolution, *'you 
can depend upon it that that will be their next move.” 
The compilation of documents recorded in this book 
amply proves the point. It is no mere figure of speech 
to call it a Russian tragedy in five acts. The docu- 
ments it presents fall into five fairly well-defined pe- 
riods of Russian policy: (1) our policy toward the 

Provisional Government; (2) toward the Bolshevik 
government up to the Brest-Litovsk treaty; (3) from 
Brest-Litovsk to armed Allied intervention; (4) inters 
vention up to the Prinkipo Conference proposal by the 
Allied Council at Paris; and (6) thence to the action 
of the Supreme Council in February, 1920, partially 
lifting the blockade in order to promote trade with 
Russia. Through each of these acts of the drama run 
plots and counter-plots, the collision of unselfish and 
sometimes unwise idealism with war passions, secret 
diplomacy, and greedy imperialism. As in Dostoievski’s 
Brothers Karamazov, the struggle between the forces 
of light and darkness blunders on with wavering suc- 
cess and failure; at the end nothing is really concluded; 
and we have the unsatisfied feeling that through it all 
we have been spectators merely of the symptoms, while 
deeper than the penetration of our present vision lie 
the forces which control the puppets on the platform. 

The strength of the book lies in the fairness with 
which the documents have been collected. Unlike the 
numerous pink, white, blue, and yellow books compiled 
for propaganda purposes by various belligerent gov- 
ernments during the war, one has here an honest at- 
tempt to give all the important documental evidence 
obtainable conditioning our relations with Russia. In 
this respect it is unquestionably the most valuable 
source-book yet published for him who seeks the un- 
varnished truth about Revolutionary Russia. But lest 
the guileless be deceived into believing that he can find 
here the sufficient key to American or Allied policy to- 
ward the Revolutionary Republic, it is needful to point 
out the inherent limitations of this compilation. In the 
first place, the documents that really reveal Allied aims 
and policies in Russia are still shrouded behind the 
skirts of secret diplomacy. For instance, when the 
Soviet Government was still willing to fight against 
Germany if given material assistance by the Allies, 
why did the latter withhold the supplies so impera- 
tively needed, and instead permit their ally, Japan, to 
make that fateful "descent” on Vladivostock? Or why, 
again, did certain Allied representatives, while still ac- 
credited to the friendly Soviet Republic, which they 
themselves had declared to their governments to be the 
one power in Russia capable of preventing Germany 


from overrunning the land, yet conspire with every 
possible leader of reaction to overthrow that govern- 
ment? The documents in this book would indicate that 
the paramount aim of American and Allied diplomacy 
was simply to keep Russia in the war against Ger- 
many. In all the interchange of diplomatic notes with 
the Soviet authorities, that is the one thing stressed as 
of imperative importance. But beneath the suave and 
superficial phrases of diplomacy, was there some se- 
cret purpose, deeper and more sinister than any re- 
vealed by these documents, which prompted the Allies 
to demand that Russia continue the war at the very 
moment that they made such participation impossible? 
We do not know. The chancelleries of Europe have not 
yet trusted us with their secret pacts and ententes. 
But some things vfe may surmise. What did Mr. Ker- 
ensky mean — the same Mr. Kerensky who, at Allied 
behest, strove to maintain the front against Germany 
by leading unarmed Russians to awful slaughter in the 
Galician offensive of July, 1917, — when he asserted: 
"England and France already had agreed on the divi- 
sion of their spheres of influence in disintegrated Rus- 
sia”? (United Press interview, December 11, 1918). 
What did Pichon mean when, in an excited moment, he 
declared in the French Chamber of Deputies in May, 
1919, that the Allies had agreed to divide Russia into 
"zones of action”? What did Mr. Herbert Allen, direc- 
tor of four important Anglo-Russian petroleum com- 
panies, wish to imply when he said of Russia at the 
annual meeting of the Bibi Eibat Oil Company, Limit- 
ed: "Never before in the history of these islands was 
there such an oportunity for the penetration of British 
influence and British trade, for the creation of a sec- 
ond India or a second Egypt; but the feeble voices of 
our politicians, under the heel of democracy, drown all 
such aspirations”? {Petroleum World, January, 1919). 

We do not know what they meant, nor do these 
documents inform us. 

In the second place, one can fairly say of these docu- 
ments, as Oliver Twist complained of his porridge, "It's 
good as far as it goes, but there ought to be more.” I 
do not refer to compacts still held secret, but to docu- 
ments which the compilers should have had in hand, 
and which are of such importance that they should not 
have been ignored. The preface to the volume very 
candidly states that "this compilation is necessarily 
fragmentary and incomplete.” Obviously, from a mass 
of material the compilers could select for publication 
only those documents which they deemed of greatest 
importance. Yet there are a number of extremely 
valuable documents which might well have been in- 
cluded in this list, even to the exclusion of some others. 
Such, for instance, are Chicherin's notes to our (Consul 
at Moscow, Mr. D. C. Poole, of April 6, 25, and 26, 
1918, concerning Allied support of the Anglo-Japanese 
seizure of Vladivostock and of counter-revolutionary 
elements in Siberia; his notes of June 12 and 14 pro- 
testing against the arbitrary seizure by the United 
States of four vessels in foreign ports belonging to 
the Russian Mercantile Marine, and against the con- 
tinued violation of the neutral waters of Russia by 
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American men-of>war; Chicherin's pathetic appeal of 
Joly 7 to Ambassador Francis, ‘^relying on the friend* 
Uness yoo and your government have always shown 
Rossia," regarding the advance of the uninvited Brit* 
Ub forces, not toward the Finnish front where the 
Germans menaced, but in tiie opposite direction, into 
interior Russia, with violence en route. Nor is there 
mention of Chicherin's note to Poole of August 2 con- 
ceming the violation of confidences extended to an 
American representative, and apprising him of the 
bombardment of the islands covering Archangel by 
British warships (which provoked in Archangel the re- 
volt of the natives **in order to welcome the English”)* 
One of the most important documents that ever passed 
between our representative and the Soviet Government 
(Chicherin-Poole, August 5, 1918) is also unfortunately 
(onitted. After assuring Poole that, despite Anglo- 
French armed aggresion in the North, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is still at peace with America, and wants its 
representatives to remain in Russia, where they will 
be accorded every possible facility for communcating 
with their government (“the stoppage of telegraphic 
communication through Murmansk is the work of 
Britain and not ours”), he begs the American Consul 
to make the following facts known “to your Govern- 
ment as well as to the great masses of the people 
abroad”: 

“In the midst of pea^ the Anglo-French 
armed forces have made a violent irruption 
into our borders, taking by force our villages 
and our towns, shooting down the faithful re- 
sponsible workers of the Soviets, disbanding 
the workers’ organizations and throwing their 
members into prison or sending them away 
from their homes, with nothing to justify their 
acts of robbery. No declaration of war was 
made against us, and without a state of war 
being declared battles are being fought 
against us, and our national pre^rty is being 
robbed. Against us no right is recognized, no 
rule is upheld by those who have sent this 
force of invaders. Because we, the first in the 
world, have established a Government of the 
exploited and of the poor, agoiast us pure 
banditism is considered permissible, and pe<^ 
pie who have not declared war upon us are op- 
erating among us like barbarians. . . . We 
see in you the representative of a people who, 
in your words, *will not do anything against 
the Soviets.’ « . . Can you not make it 
clear to us what Britain really wants from us7 
Is its aim to overthrow the most popular form 
of government that the world has seen, the 
Soviets of the Workers and the Poor? Is its 
aim counter-revolution? Or does it want a 
specific conquest, a definite town or some strip 
of land?” 

While several important documents are given relat- 
ing to the artificially stimulated Czecho-Slovak revolt, 
the most enlightening paper of all, Trotzky’s official 
statement in the ItvMtia for June 9, 1918, is not in- 
cluded in this collection. Finally, the removal of the 
Allied diplomatic corps to Vologda and its refusal to 
reside in Moscow despite the daily entreaties of the 
Soviet Government, is passed over with brief mention 
in a footnote, although the numerous notes passing be- 
tween the parties show that it was the first definite 


break of Allied diplomats with Soviet Russia, which 
the latter (despite Mr. Francis’ statement) tried by 
every possible means to prevent. On July 25, while 
British troops were advancing on Archangel from 
Soroka and British warships were on their way to bom- 
bard its harbor, the Allied diplomatic corps, lead by its 
dean, Ambassador Francis of the United States, de- 
parted for that city. The ostensible reason given there- 
for in Ambassador Francis’ note to Chicherin of July 
24, printed as of July 25 in this compilation, is that 
he was refused communication with his own Govern- 
ment. On the same day Chicherin fully answers this 
charge, showing that delay was due to causes wholly 
beyond the control of his government, and denying that 
it had ever issued orders restricting the rights of the 
diplomatic corps. This answer is not included in the 
compilation. The last official communication of the 
Soviet Government to the American ambassador 
(Chichcrin-Francis, July 28, 1918) really should have 
found a place in the collection:— 

“1 take the opportunity of this last mo- 
ment before your departure to express once 
more my profound regret and sorrow at the 
unfortunate circumstances that have had as 
result your present Journey across the sea, and 
also my best thanks for your kindness and 
courtesy and for your good feelings towards 
the Russian popular masses, whose most ade- 
quate and faithful representatives are the So- 
viets, the councils of the Poor and of the Toil- 
ing. Please convey our affection and admira- 
tion in the messages you will send across the 
ocean to the great people of pioneers on the 
new continent and to the posterity of Crom- 
well’s revolutionaries and of the heroes of the 
War of Independence.” 

The careful reader of these documents will regard 
them rightly as an appetizer rather than as the whole 
banquet. They raise more questions than they settle, 
and fill one with a wholesome curiosty to get at the 
underlying facts. Thus, why did the Stockholm Con- 
ference, called by the belligerent and neutral Socialists 
of Europe to end the equilibrium of slaughter after the 
Allied Council at Paris had failed to formulate definite 
war aims and a possible basis for peace, incur the 
strong disapproval of the Allies, including peace-loving 
America? What sort of dangerous program did it 
propose? The answer is not found in these documents, 
but in Captain Jacques Sadoul’s Notes eur la revolution 
boleheviqxie (a book which by all means ought to be 
translated and made accessible to the American public) ^ 
The Socialist leaders of France, Germany, Belgium, 
Austria, Holland, Russia, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries had agreed upon definite terms of peace which 
for fairness and justice put the Versailles treaty to 
shame. What if the Allies had not suppressed the Con- 
ference, and these acceptable terms had been spread 
broadcast in a war- weary world? Or take another 
case: these documents record the recognition by Amer- 
ica of the “representative government” established by 
“the people of Finland,” although previous documents 
in the collection show that it was set up by General 
Mannerheim, friend of “the noble Kaiser and mighty 
Carman people.” Msoinerheim overcame a peasants' 
and workers* soviet government only by the aid of 
German bayonets, and yet after Germany’s defeat re- 
ceived the unqualified' support of the Allies 1 And so 
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for a hundred other documents in thia compilation: 
they will compel even a lazy man to do some serious 
thinking, and might lead him to ruminate in fields far 
beyond the scope of the documents concerned. 

The League of Free Nations Association and the 
compilers are to be congratulated for their splendid 
service in securing and publishing these documents for 
the enlightenment of that new majority, the people, 
whose heart always beats right if its head has the 
facts. We trust that the Association will make good its 
promise to conduct similar excursions into other 
phases of our foreign policy. And we ardently hope 
that the Association will not be satisfied until. Joined 
with other liberty-loving people, it puts an end to the 
sinuous dealings of secret diplomacy, by which the 
frontiers of oil and coal are advanced rather than the 
frontiers of freedom. Let ns demand from our repre- 
sentatives the full truth about the commitments in 
which they have involved us without our knowledge 
and approbation. Let us call a stop forever to this 
gambling vrith the lives and the property of the people 
in pursuit of a policy bom behind closed doors and 
nurtured in darkness. Until that is done, we can only 
guess as to what was the policy of America in Russia 
and the motives which prompted it. So long as ^uch 
things continue there can be no League of Free Na- 
tions, because no nation can be truly free. 


Notes AI>out Books 

T here are on my desk a group of books on various 
aspects of social problems which we have not space 
to review at length, but which I desire most heartily to 
commend to our readers. The first is Richard Roberts’ 
The Unfinished Program of Democracy (B. W. 
Huebsch.) Readers of The Woelo Tomorrow do not 
need to be told of the value of anything Richard 
Roberts writes. This book is a mature statement of his 
social thought. 

Arthur Gleason has performed a great service by 
his- thorough-going study of Britsh labor published 
under the head of What the Workers Want (Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe). Some of the chapters have already 
appeared in The Woru> Tomorrow and other periodi- 
cals, but the book as a whole has a value much greater 
than that of its parts. 

Perhaps more significant for the future than develop- 
ments in Britain is the story of Russia. Evans Clark 
has written a little book called Facts and Fabrications 
about Soviet Russia (The Rand School, New York) 
which not only exposes the vicious anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda, but gives an admirable bibliography carefully 
arranged for the guidance of honest inquirers. 

Finally, I should like to recommend the grim and 
terrible story of the Centralia conspiracy by Ralph 
Chaplin (The Centralia Conspiracy, By Ralph Chaplin.) 
Mr. Chaplin's sympathies are frankly with the 1. W. 
W's, but his story is calmly told and its power comes 
from its statement of facts; first, about the ruthless- 
ness of the lumber companies who, having monopolized 
the timber that belongs to the people, tolerate no oppo- 
siton to their control; and secondly, about one of the 
most terrible of the tragedies which have stained the 
record of the American labor struggle with blood. 

N. T. 


Tlie Laat Column 

1 KNOW it is very easy these days to think hard 
things about landlords, but I have just heard a story 
— a perfectly true story — which is calculated to soften 
the heart of an evicted tenant sitting on the sidewalk 
in the rain with all his household goods around him. It 
appears that a certain worthy citizen of Cincinnati had 
spent two weary months looking for an apartment 
from which children were not barred and for which the 
rent was not prohibitive. But he sought in vain. At 
last he decided to put the following advertisement in 
one of the local papers: 

"A young couple with two precious gifts 
of God vnsh to rent a 3- or 4-room flat. Refer- 
ences furnished. — G. S. L.,” etc. 

That touching appeal worked a miracle. In less than 
forty-eight hours Cincinnati landlords had communi- 
cated with Hr. Xx>ng each saying in effect: ‘*You’re 
welcome to take my apartment. I don't mind the 
children.” Which surely reflects great credit on Cin- 
cinnati, and shows that even a landlord's heart can 
throb with the best of them. 

I WONDER how many readers of this page have 
beard of the answer which Major C. R. Attlee, the 
Mayor of Stepney, one of the principal working-class 
boroughs of London, sent to Lord Fisher the other day, 
when the latter asked him to assist in recruiting new 
men for the British army. Of course this is not the 
kind of news about England which our newspapers 
think fit to print, but it seems to me that in this letter 
of the Mayor of Stepney are some of the truest and 
bravest words that ever blotted paper: 

”ln reply to your letter inviting my assistance in 
recruiting for the Territorial Force, I am not pre- 
pared to do anything in the matter. 

"After four and a half years’ active service, I have 
seen every ideal for which I fought betrayed at the 
Paris Conference, and I am not prepared to ask men 
to take up the responsibility for Home Defense without 
some better guarantee than the words of the present 
(Government that they will not bo used for aggressive 
and filibustering esp^itions abroad.” 

C ONSIDERING that a short time ago so many peo- 
ple were consumed with a burning desire to lend 
a hand in the hanging, drawing, and quartering of the 
former Emperor of Germany, it is not a little surpris- 
ing that the following brief colloquy, which took place 
in the British House of Commons the other day, at- 
tracted so little attention. Mr. Horatio Bottomley, the 
great British super-patriot, rose in his place and de- 
manded of the Prime Minister Just exactly when the 
Kaiser was to be brought to trial. Mr. Lloyd (George 
actually had the temerity to say by way of reply that 
to impeach the ex-Kaiser would be a futile proceeding. 
What followed must be told in the simple words of the 
official record of the proceedings of Parliament. 

"Mr. Bottomley: ‘Why would it be futile?’ 

"The Prime Minster: ‘Because it would be.’” 

To make matters worse the report states that Mr. 
George’s reply was received with "laughter.” Can such 
things be? 

The Proofreaxsx 
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killed without provocation or excuse by ambuihed 
L W. W.'s, Do yon believe it7 
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mendous and bitter struggle of the Western lumb- 
erjacks against the Lumber Trust for better con- 
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Reflections on Russia and Revolution 

By NORMAN THOMAS 


T he terrkory over which the Poles and Rus- 
sians fight is scarred with battle and de- 
vastated by famine and typhus. Yet as I 
write comes news that the Poles having defeated 
the Russian armies on Polish soil, reject all peace 
proposals and still talk of enlarged boundaries and 
buffer states. Such is the terrible madness of Po- 
lish chauvinism and the French imperialism of 
which it is the tool. The Russian terms so sum- 
marily rejected are in the main just or even gen- 
erous. The possible exception is the obscure clause 
about a militia of the workers. Russia has a right 
to secure protection against fresh aggression from 
the Polish junkers, but if under this clause she 
hopes to force a Soviet government on an unwill- 
ing Poland, she goes beyond the bounds of justice. 
But this is uncertain and in any event it is sanc- 
timonious hypocrisy for the Allied diplomats to 
raise hands of holy horror when the Soviets copy 
their own evil policy of imposing the sort of gov- 
ernment they want when they have the power. Bad 
as things are there is still hope for peace. Ap- 
parently the Allies and America are outwardly 
united in warning the Poles against new invasion 
of Russia. They probably know that the Russian 
armies are far from utter defeat and in the long 
run arill be victorious over Poland to which they 
themselves can scarcely do more than lend generals 
and supplies. The truth is that the Allies are no 
longer really united and all of them in some degree 
fear the power of Labor. Lloyd George is unde- 
pendable but the magnificent stand of British Labor 
added to his troubles in Ireland, Mesopatamia, and 
his Asian empire in general will probably counter- 
balance the influence of Winston Churchill. No 
class in Italy wants war. Our own government has 
learned nothing about Russia since tgi8, but de- 
spite its virtual gifts to Poland, is only pro-Polish 
while the Poles are on their own soil. France can 
hardly go it alone. In this and Lenin's desire for 
peace lies hope of avoiding new world war. 

Whatever the future has in store, the revival of 
Russian power remains one of the miracles of mod- 
em history. At the beginning of 1918 her armies 
were hopelessly defeated and disorganized. Her 


people desired peace at any price. Revolution fol- 
lowing hard upon the heels of the gross inefficiency 
of the Tsar’s government brought her affairs to 
confusion and chaos. It is doubtful whether the 
Bolshevik leaders themselves had much confidence 
in their ability to hold the power they won late in 
1917. They were forced to make the peace of 
Brest-Litovsk by internal conditions and by the 
stupid failure of the Allies to recognize the facts 
and to deal with them wisely. From that moment 
until this the Soviet government has had to struggle 
against foreign enemies and internal foes, against 
blockade and consequent hunger and disease, 
against industrial disorganization and the conflict 
of interest between peasants and city workers, and 
finally, but by no means least, against the bitter and 
envenomed lies of their enemies spread to all quar- 
ters of the globe. In spite of these things they have 
beaten back their enemies, practically recovered — 
with the consent of the people — all Asian territory 
once held by the Tsar, organized out of chaos a 
government which is now being criticised not as 
anarchistic, but as too rigorous. 

More than this, Bolshevik Russia has become a 
symbol of hope, a presage of the dawn to millions 
and millions of the exploited of all races and colors 
in practically every land washed by the seven seas. 
In the face of these facts, the illusion still persists 
in many minds that this miracle was accomplished 
solely by the power of ruthless and unscrupulous 
tyranny, by atrocities and perfidy. The charge is 
obviously absurd. Communist party members in 
Russia doubtless are a small minority of the peo- 
ple. but it is inconceivable that in the face of well- 
nigh insuperable obstacles they could have organ- 
ized a great and efficient army unless they had at 
least the passive support of the people. The Rus- 
sians must at the worst have preferred Bolshevik 
rule to any immediately available substitute. Amid 
many uncertainties this conclusion is certain. It 
is equally apparent that the Allied and American 
policy toward Russia has been both stupid and 
criminal. If Bolshevism has become militarized or 
if the old Russian imperialistic spirit has to some 
degree been reawakened, the Allies have themselves 
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to blame. Their attitude toward Russia has been, 
if anything, more dishonorable than open war. 
They could not send great armies of their own war- 
weary citizens against Russia, but they could and did 
subsidize impartially and indiscriminately Kolchak, 
Denikin, Yudenitch, Wrangel, the Czecho-Slovaks, 
Esthonians, Ukrainians, Letts, Poles, and gave Ja- 
pan virtually a free hand in the Far East. It was not 
the fault of the Allies that the Czecho-Slovaks had 
their eyes opened to the truth and refused any lon- 
ger to fight the Soviets; that Esthonians, Letts, 
Lithuanians, and Ukrainians at various stages made 
honorable and friendly peace with Russia ; that Kol- 
chak, Denikin, and Yudenitch were hopelessly de- 
feated ; that only the Japanese, the Poles, and Gen- 
eral Wrangel are left. The Poles despite their ral- 
ly on their own soil, must soon make peace, and 
Wrangel, despite French recognition, has far less 
chance than Denikin. In the Far East the Japanese 
play their own game, which is not that of the Allies. 
The Allies starved millions of Russian women and 
children or permitted them to perish from disease 
for lack of medical supplies. They played upon the 
greed and hate of the peoples of Central Europe. 
They sacrificed the lives of simple peasants upon the 
altar of western imperialism, with what result is 
now apparent to all the world. It cannot be made 
too clear that the primary responsibility for the 
misery and violent discontent to be found in varying 
degree throughout Europe and .^sia, for the trag- 
edies of the past and those that may be yet to come, 
rest upon Allied capitalistic-imperialism. Our own 
country cannot escape her share of the guilt. 

But this condemnation of the sins of the western 
capitalist states does not relieve us from the neces- 
sity of trying as best we may to appraise both the 
good and evil, the success and the failure of com- 
munist theory and practice in Russia. Hence the 
profound significance of every honest report that 
comes out of that land. The most widely discussed 
of all recent reports is, of course, Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s. Mr. Russell is a rarely disinterested and 
acute observer, a pacifist, an anti-imperialist, and a 
socialist. One cannot but examine his opinion with 
respect. For my part, there are only two points on 
which I should like to raise some question. First, 
I doubt whether Mr. Russell has given due credit to 
the constructive achievements of the Soviet gov- 
ernment in the care of children or the extension of 
education. According to impartial visitors to Rus- 
sia. the achievements in these fields are amazing 
when one considers the difficulties against which the 
Russian Government had to contend. Mr. Russell 
himself made an important correction to his article 
in a letter to the London Nation of July 24th. He 
writes : 

"Inadvertently the last sentence of my article last 
week gave an impression which 1 did not intend, namely, 
that &ie Soviet Government is indifferent or hostile 
to art. This is not the ca.se; it is more friendly to art 
than our own Government. What I meant to anggest 
was that the mental atmosphere is one in which it is 


difficult for art to flourish, but I did not mean that 
artists are ill-treated." 

Might he not make a similar statement to bring 
out the achievement of the Soviets in regard to edu- 
cation and the care of children if his attention were 
called to the matter ? 

Secondly, Mr. Russell acknowledges his entire 
agreement with the socialbt indictment of our capi- 
talist civilization. He is unusually free from the 
bias of race or class. But after all, even though his 
pacifism cost him a short imprisonment in England, 
his life has been spent for the most part as a mem- 
ber of a favored class and of a dominant race. Sup- 
pose he himself had been one of the exploited work- 
ers, or a member of an oppressed race — might not 
his article have had a different emphasis? If. for 
example, a pacifist and a thinker of the type of M. 
K. Gandhi, the Hindu patriot, were to visit Russia, 
might he not give higher place than has Mr. Russell 
to the communist protest against imperialism and 
its recognition of the brotherhood of men of all 
races? 

Outside these two points, much of the criticism 
of Mr. Russell’s articles on the part of radicals is 
scarcely fair. It ignores his statement that if he 
himself were in Russia he would support the Soviet 
Government and that Russian conditions have prob- 
ably made necessary the development of both the 
military and the autocratic features of the Soviet 
Government. It overlooks his tribute to the general 
efficiency of that government and its ability to pre- 
serve order, and his criticism of the Allies. Mr. 
Russell specifically praises the success of the Bol- 
sheviki in obtaining the services of competent men 
in industry who work not for personal profit or the 
amassing of wealth, but for success and power. 
This goes a long way toward disposing of the theory 
that we cannot have industrial development without 
practically unlimited profits and is an enormously 
valuable achievement. 

The significant criticisms of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Russia, both in Mr. Russell’s article and 
from other sources, seem to me to fall under three 
heads : 

First, the Communists have not solved the con- 
flict in interest between town and country. It must 
never be forgotten when men talk of the proletarian 
dictatorship that Lenin bought his dictatorial powers 
at a great price when he gave the land to the peas- 
ants practically on their own terms. Peasant pro- 
prietorship or even the ancient Mir system in Russia 
is very far from the communist ideal; yet Lenin 
with all his dictatorial powers has been obliged to 
fall back upon the slow methods of propaganda and 
education to train the peasants to think in terms of 
the social good. This conflict in interest between 
town and country is not peculiar to Russia. It is 
general throughout Central Europe. It is the rock 
upon which any form of the socialized industrial 
state may break. .^nd those who rejoice in the 
"sturdy opposition of the peasants" to Bolshevism 
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might profitably consider Mr. Braiisford’s essay, 
"Rural Europe Comes To Power” (Nem Republic, 
August i8th). Thus he concludes: 

"At the end of a generation, the civilization of Cen- 
tral Europe may be predominantly agrarian, instead of 
urban. Foreim trade will still De, what it is today, 
nearly neglimole, and each green plain, governed by 
its own Junkers, peasants, and clergy, will feed itself 
and produce a surplus barely sufficient for the millions 
of hungry miners and weavers. One doubts whether 
much will be left over for the professors and the scien- 
tists, the philosopher sand the musicians — save, per- 
haps, for the few who have the wisdom to take oroers. 
A greener Europe, calmer, duller and less populous, 
will sit down (if it has any mental life at all) to revise 
the essay on population which Malthus wrote during 
the last universal war.” 

Secondly, there can be small doubt that the com- 
munists in general look to armed revolution through- 
out the world as the only method of victory. This 
U apparently the doctrine of the Third Interna- 
tional, whose rather dictatorial leaders are also the 
leaders of Soviet Russia. It is a somewhat puz- 
zling fact that in the latter capacity they have shown 
an honest desire for peace with their neighbors 
and a willingness to make it on generous terms. 
Lenin is enough of a statesman to know that Russia 
must have peace if he is to work out his construc- 
tive plans. Perhaps if the Allies would start to 
deal fairly with Russia the enthusiasm of the 
Third International for war would somewhat abate. 
At any rate, if the Communists are right that civil 
war in every country is the only way to further the 
revolution, the future is dark. The voice of com- 
mon sense if always assuring the man who opposes 
war that without military power right can never 
triumph. For this rea.son, sincere idealists bade 
us fight Germany with all the deadly weapons of 
nuxlem war. In like manner and with like weap- 
ons sincere internationalists bid us overthrow capi- 
talism. But however cogent the arguments for 
"force without stint or limit" to defend the right, 
the ultimate victory of humanity will never be won 
by war. It is certain that no conceivable gain from 
the defeat of Germany was worth the cost of the 
world war. One imperialism was substituted for 
another. It is doubtful whether any change in the 
social order can compensate humanity for world- 
wide military revolution and civil war whose conse- 
quences would be general chaos and misery, the 
victory of a militant capitalism or of a militarized 
socialism. Simply from the standpoint of biology 
and eugenics the racial cost of such a struggle 
would be stupendously disastrous. Grant that it is 
both unfair and absurd to criticise the Bolsheviki 
for defending their revolution from unscrupulous 
attacks by force of arms : it is neither unfair nor 
absurd to point out that unless mankind has the 
power and the ingenuity to find some way of revo- 
lutionizing the social order without universal war 
we will win no Utopia, establish on earth no city of 
God. It is disheartening that so many devoted revo- 
lutionists who so clearly see the crimes, the oppres- 
sions, and the follies of our present social order will 


not even consider the value to the working class 
and to humanity of perfecting non-military methods 
for winning the victories of the cooperative com- 
monwealth. 

Thirdly, the final criticism of the Belsheviki has 
to do with the famous "dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,” which in Russia has meant the dictatorship 
of the Communist party, maintained when necessary 
by force and the denial of free speech and free 
press not merely to the bourgeoisie but on occasion 
to their political opponents among the proletarians. 
The Russian experience proves what all human 
nature teaches, that since life must go on some 
strong party inevitably must step in and secure 
order and discipline in industry. Unless men can 
learn to work together intelligently, bound together 
by a high sense of fellowship, they will be forced 
to work together under iron discipline. This 
is particularly true in this modem age of ma- 
chinery. In the case of Russia the ruthless attacks 
of counter-revolutionaries and foreign enemies also 
made a dictatorship virtually inevitable and fairly 
acceptable to the people. But the dangers of this 
sort of dictatorship are simply incalculable. Lenin 
in his brilliant pamphlet. The Slate and Revolution, 
written before he came to power, argues that if 
capitalism is overthrown by the dictatorship of the 
proletariat the state will ultimately wither away as 
people become accustomed to observe the rules of 
social life “without force, without constraint, with- 
out subjection, without the special apparatus for 
compulsion which is called the State” — that is, both 
the dictatorship and the State itself are for the 
transitional period only. This ideal of a temporary 
dictatorship leading to freedom is of course far 
nobler than the capitalist ideal of a permanent dic- 
tatorship of dominant races and classes. The trou- 
ble is, Lenin’s economics are sounder than his 
psychology. Men covet not only wealth but 
power. Bureaucrats will not yield without a 
struggle, nor is conscription a sure and safe 
guide to freedom. If Russia peacefully and easily 
grows out of the dictatorship it will be an event 
more remarkable than the revolution itself. The 
present dictators of Russia, Mr. Russell tells us. 
are for the most part men of unusual ability, sin- 
gularly disinterested in their loyalty to a great 
cause. Yet he argues that even if one could be 
sure of a continuance of disinterested dictatorship, 
it is probable that with the passing of the present 
crisis there may be the same kind of reaction that 
put the Stuart Kings back on the throne following 
the dictatorship of Cromwell and the Puritans. 
But it is a virtual certainly that no dictatorship will 
remain on a high level, or will voluntarily give 
place to freedom. It is conceivable that a nation 
might get rid of private capital and secure a fairly 
efficient industrialism and a high standard of gen- 
eral comfort under a dictatorship so despotic, tyran- 
nous, and hateful as to make men willing to smash 
it even at the cost of giving anarchy or reaction a 
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chance. The dictatorship of the proletariat may be 
the obvious answer to the dictatorship of the bour- 
geosie, but it is a dangerous answer. 

It is easy to see why men in Russia and in other 
lands justify the Russian dictatorship on the ground 
of necessity, and condone its drastic measures in the 
light of its achievements. But it is difficult to see 
why so many radicals pass from this kind of justi- 
fication of a bitter and dangerous necessity to a 
glorification of it. There is a deal of inconsistency 
in the position of some of our own radicals. The 
other night at a certain labor gathering before the 
meeting was called to order the radical members 
were cursing Russell as a bourgeois and a philos- 
opher — apparently unmindful of the fact that most 
of the Russian commisars were also bourgeois and 
some of them philosophers! As soon as the meet- 
ing was called to order these same radicals pro- 
ceeded to score the dictatorship of their own offi- 
cials and to argue for the necessity of government 
by the rank and file. 

The fact is that while the desire for freedom is 
ineradicable most men desire it only for themselves. 
Upon society they wish to bestow not freedom, but 
"The Truth.” Catholics, Protestants, conserva- 
tives, radicals, down through the ages have worked 
earnestly for liberty when they were among the 
oppressed. Once in power they usually sought to 
impose their own point of view for the glory of God 
or the salvation of mankind. We are faced by a 
curious dilemma. To be socially effective one must 
believe in something and believe in it hard. The 
reformer or revolutionist in any sphere is usually 
intolerant, concerned with truth not liberty, man- 
kind not men. The tolerant man is too often lib- 
eral simply because, like Gallio, he “cares for none 
of these things.” Yet no worthy or satisfactory 
social order will ever be achieved until men have 
learned to combine freedom with fellowship, until 
they have mastered the art of intelligent coopera- 
tion in which indeed the good of each is the good 
of all. Then they may come to the saving faith 
that Truth can win its own victories in the hearts 
of men. In no country more than in America is it 
necessary that these things should be said. It is 
exceedingly unlikely that the exact course of the 
Bolshevik revolution will) be reproduced in this 
country now or in the future. But strong as is 
capitalism here it is not immune from the disea.ses 
which had overtaken it in Europe. Already we 
have industrial conflicts with us in a virulent form. 
Men have fought as violently and less idealistically 
in the United States over hours, wages, recognition 
of unions than in some European countries over 
the transformation of the social system. The class 
conflict here is complicated by racial conflicts. 
have grown so accustomed to such events as the 
Duluth lynching and the infamous attack upon the 
Italian workers of West Frankfort, Illinois, that 
we scarcely notice them in the day’s news. 

.America, therefore, has peculiar reason to take 


to heart every lesson she can learn from the Rus- 
sian experiment. The first and clearest lesson is 
that violence begets violence; that the attempt to 
crush the Russian revolution by force only made 
that revolution militant. Only after peace has been 
made with Russia can we properly learn what to 
avoid and what to imitate in the great Russian 
experiment in which are embodied so many high 
hopes and which has been served witli such misel- 
fish zeal. 

From Kliaki to Prison Gray 

(From The Sing Sing Bulletin, June, 1920.) 

'^HE records of Sing Sing prison show that one 
hundred and seventy-six of the twelve hundred 
inmates now within its walls served with Persh- 
ing’s army in the world war. Few of them have 
ever been in prison before. 

Ask these men how they got there and their re- 
plies are mostly alike. ’They come from almost 
every walk in life. They were honest and respect- 
able before they gave up civil employment to put 
on the khaki uniform of an American soldier. 

They explain what they have come to by telling 
of the reckless ways they drifted into when they 
got into bad company. It was the first time that 
nuiny of them had been away from home, away 
from the refining influences of good women. They 
were like wild colts that had broken out of pasture. 
They do not blame their commanding officers. Every 
possible effort was undoubtedly made to safeguard 
the morals of the men, but even the most vigilant 
commanding officer couldn’t be watching all that 
they did, particularly while on leave of absence. 

Many who had been decent all their young lives 
fell into bad habits. They learned to drink and to 
gamble, and these led to other vices. Evils that 
they didn’t know they were taught by evil asso- 
ciates. They did things they would never have 
dreamed of doing back in their home towns. The 
vice and gaieties of Parisian life opened the way. 
It was so easy to give up to such things when there 
was so much of it opened to their inexperienced 
eyes. 

When the Armistice was declared and they were 
returned to their native land, many had grown so 
reckless that they had little desire to go back to 
their homes. The glamor of the bright lights of 
the New York cabarets kept them in the Big City 
until their money was squandered. 

Some of the young men who are now felons in 
gray were awarded medals for heroic deeds of self- 
sacrifice on battlefields and in trench fights. Char- 
acter and courage and self-sacrifice made of them 
heroes, but lax discipline and the brutalizing effect 
of savage warfare converted them into criminals. 
They went valiantly “over the top” and plunged 
headlong into a pit. 

A hero medal is of little value to a man in prison. 
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Signs of tke Ximes 


A Political Extiavaganza 

*^HERE is often more wisdom in the baseball 
page of the New York Tribune than in its edi- 
torial columns. Witness Grantland Rice’s declara- 
tion apropos of Babe Ruth’s home-run carnival : 
“What his final mark will be is interesting more 
people than the number of electoral votes Harding 
or Cox will get.” Why not? To make a world 
record really matters. Whether Harding or Cox is 
elected, the government will bungle along in much 
the same way, and all important questions will be 
decided in the next Congress as in the last by a 
strictly nonpartisan vote, controlled by business in- 
terests tempered by politics. Nevertheless, there 
is fun in the present campaign. Witness the re- 
sounding rhetoric of the leading candidates and 
their skill in evading all important issues. Hard- 
ing is for a generous amnesty, but doesn’t know 
anything in particular about the Debs case. He is 
not in favor of the administration’s foreign policy, 
but does not know enough to give an opinion on 
Poland. If Cox has any opinion on these questions 
he “dasn’t tell." Or consider the strange bed-fellows 
politics makes. Samuel Gompers and the New York 
Times support Cox, while those twin souls, Boise 
Penrose and Colonel Robins, cheer for Harding. 
The executive committee of the A. F. of L. elabo- 
rately proves that the Democratic platform is fairly 
liberal, but President O’Connor, of the Longshore- 
men’s Union, boosts Harding because he says no 
party backed by the solid South can do justice to 
labor. Senator Reed is against the League and for 
Cox, its avowed champion; Mr. Taft is for the 
League and against Cox. There you are. It is no 
wonder that under these circumstances it is easy 
for the Democrats and Republicans to fuse wher- 
ever they fear the Socialists or the Nonpartisan 
League or any other group with a real program. 
Still, the campaign, besides being amusing, fur- 
nishes opportunity for a whole lot of editorial writ- 
ers to discourse wisely on the precise difference be- 
tween Tweedledum and Tweedledee. And those 
same editors when they think of theology at all 
doubtless laugh at the quibblings of the theolo- 
gians ! 

What the Left Hand Doeth 
/"\NE of the reasons alleged by Mr. Colby for the 
refusal of the Unit^ States Government to 
deal with Soviet Russia is "that the present 
rulers of Russia do not rule by the will or the con- 
sent of any considerable proportion of the Russian 
people.” 'Truly the age of miracles is with us if the 
victories of Soviet Russia were achieved without 
even the passive support of the people. But how- 
ever this may be. Secretary Colby is on dangerous 
ground when he refuses to recognize governments 
resting on force. Our administration has recog- 


nized the Finnish government, which came to power 
after the shocking atrocities of the pro-German 
General Mannerheim. It has given tacit support 
to the equally atrocious Horthy government in Hun- 
gary. It recognizes the British .Ambassador as the 
spokesman for Ireland, which has emphatically re- 
pudiated him; for India, a country which it has 
been considered best not to have the Prince of 
Wales visit ; for Egypt, annexed in defiance of all 
British promises. What is far worse is that Mr. 
Wilson’s administration without even authorization 
of Congress has established an American imperial- 
ism in the Caribbean; and at the very time Mr. 
Colby’s note was made public came news that South 
-American journalists had protested against the 
court-martial of three Dominican patriots for the 
crime of denouncing our military rule. 

Profits Ts. Homes 

T N New York City alone there is a housing short- 
age in excess of 100,000 apartments. The con- 
sequence of this shortage in terms of morals and 
good health cannot I)e exaggerated. This situation 
is not peculiar to New York. The Philadelphia 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
says that from ten to twenty billion dollars will 
have to be expended in order "to house decently 
the present population of the United States.” The 
situation in New York has led Governor Smith to 
call a special session of the legislature. The poli- 
ticians are talking some sort of state aid to stimu- 
late home building. Orthodox economics rests on 
the doctrine that private initiative and private en- 
terprise inspired by the desire for private prop- 
erty are the only possible bases for the organiza- 
tion of industry and the sufficient guarantee for 
production of those things necessary for human 
welfare. Yet landlordism and the profit system 
utterly fail to provide us homes, and the Phil- 
adelphia architects propose that housing be lega- 
lized as a public utility! To point the moral would 
be to spoil the story. 

A Legislative Quandary 

'T'HE special session of the New York Legisla- 
ture is likely to do more for politics than for 
homes. Governor Smith has the Republicans in 
lather an awkward corner. In calling a special 
session of the Legislature he also ordered special 
elections in five districts to fill the places made va- 
cant by the ousting of the Socialists. The Social- 
ists will probably be re-elected. Will the Repub- 
licans try to throw them out again? If so, will 
Speaker Sweet again win the support of the Demo- 
crats? Will liberals follow the lead of the New 
York IV arid and support the re-election of the 
ousted Socialists in order to vindicate representa- 
tive government? The country will find it worth 
while to keep an eye on the State of New A’ork. 
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A N»tab)e If Tardy Report 

'^HE publication of the Interchurch World 
Movement report on the steel strike (which we 
hope to review at length next month) is not only 
in itself a notable contribution to the literature of 
the labor movement, but is an encouraging evidence 
that the spirit of justice, truth, and social under- 
standing has not wholly departed from the churches. 
But gratitude to the Interchurch World Movement 
for its courage in hnally issuing this report in spite 
of strenuous opposition is somewhat tempered by 
regret that an interim report could not have ap- 
peared during the strike itself. It did not take all 
these months to discover that Judge Gary rejected 
collective bargaining or that the steel corporation 
made shameless use of spies. .An interim report 
might possibly have molded public opinion in time 
to have avoided the complete defeat of the strikers 
and the incalculable consequences that are bound 
to flow from the triumph of Judge Gary’s industrial 
atitocracy. Already there are signs of the renewal 
of the conflict. The Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, whose defection from 
the organizing committee we reported last month, 
has now announced that it will return to the fold 
since Messrs. Fitzpatrick and Foster, of whom it 
disapproved, arc no longer connected with the gen- 
eral committee. Of the sincerity of the Amalga- 
mated’s stand we shall not attempt to judge. Its 
officers are, however, quite likely to discover that 
to the United States Steel Corporation there are 
no good and bad unionists, but only bad. Samuel 
Gompers is as objectionable to Judge Gary as Wil- 
liam Z. Foster. 

Russia and Britain — A Fundamentai Rivalry * 

A FRENCH professor has written that the con- 
flict which disturbs Europe and Asia is be- 
tween the Russian bear and the British whale. His 
statement is true in spite of the fact that his own 
government is more bitterly anti-soviet than the 
British and lacks Lloyd George’s uncanny skill at 
compromise. Behind all lesser conflicts is the su- 
preme rivalry between Britain and Russia. In a 
sense there is no country in Asia or in Europe which 
does not feel the effect of that conflict. It is a 
conflict partly between different nations, more 
largely between differing ideals. It will continue 
even if, as we devoutly hope, there is an end of 
armed combat. The Russian ideal depends largely 
on propaganda and has made headway in Britain 
itself. It furnishes an organizing principle for re- 
sistance to British imperialism to which Hindus, 
Arabs, Turks, Mesopotamians, and Persians have 
rallied. It is difficult to see how these people who 
are practically without machine industry are ready 
for a modem communist state, but at least they 
can grasp that part of the Russian ideal which is 
opposed to imperialism. It is the fashion to de- 


nounce the Russian program in the East as sig- 
nifying “the eclipse of civilization.” On our part, 
we believe that if, under Russian inspiration, Turks, 
■Amienians, Arabs, Persians and men of all other 
races of the Middle East can meet in amicable con- 
ference at Baku or anywhere else to plan the de- 
liverance of their peoples from imperialism, real 
civilization will find more cause for hope than 
for despair. 

Germany and France in the European Conflict 

T N the present conflict in Europe, Germany holds 
a strategic position. .Allied mistakes are Ger- 
many’s opportunity. The extreme terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles were impossible from the be- 
ginning and they are bound to be further modified. 
If Germany should make common cause with the 
Russians she may be able to overthrow the whole 
treaty of Versailles and compel new terms of peace. 
If, on the other hand, she makes common cause 
with the Allies she can demand a high price. 

Meanwhile the French outlook is bad. Her 
government is wildly militaristic and imperial- 
istic but inefficient. Her population is at a stand- 
still. Her resources are limited. However much 
she may quarrel with Britain, her empire depends 
upon British good will in the Near East and in 
Africa. Her policy toward Germany has already 
sown the seeds of a war of revenge. French im- 
perialism finds a serious menace in the thought of 
Germany allied either with Russia or England. 
Whether it is fear of an ancient foe, economic 
greed, or dreams of grandeur which lie behind the 
French attempt to revive the traditions of Louis 
XIV and the first Napoleon, the result is bound 
to be disastrous. It is not a capitalistic, militaristic 
France which will find security or fulfill the true 
destiny of her people. 

American Capital Spreads Its Web 
C O far as the present conflict in Europe is con- 
cemed, the United States is playing no great 
role. The near future may tell a different story. As 
the world’s creditor nation, America, or, to be ac- 
curate, American capitalists, are bound to make in- 
creasing investments abroad. In Europe there is 
a growing fear of American capital. Max Worth, 
European staff correspondent of the Federated 
Press, quotes French reports that American cap- 
ital is buying up the silk industry around Lyons and 
is suspected, according to one newspaper, of seek- 
ing to acquire the tobacco monopoly. “Is the eco- 
nomic patrimony of the nation,” asks L'HumanUe, 
"to be dismembered for the benefit of American 
capitalism?” It is this potential power of Amer- 
ican capitalism, not only in Europe, but throughout 
the world, which will inevitably lead to new and 
serious American entanglements in foreign affairs, 
no matter what is done about the League of Na- 
tions. 
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Women Are Finally People 

A T last Tennessee became the thirty-sixth state 
to ratify the suffrage amendment. All the 
women of America, that is, white women, duly nat- 
uralized, can vote for President in 1920. This is 
cause for rejoicing even if there isn’t anything 
very exciting about choosing between Cox and 
Harding (of course the women might consider 
Debs or Christensen). The value of woman suf- 
frage is not that it will bring in a political mil- 
lenium, but that it is a symbol that women are hu- 
man beings as truly as men, with the right of human 
beings to a voice in government. And if the ballot 
is worth anything at all the women certainly ought 
to have something to contribute through it. Al- 
ready the suffragists, especially of the National 
Woman’s Party, have worked out invaluable meth- 
ods of political propaganda and education. We 
rejoice that their energies are now released to tackle 
some of the fundamental problems before the men 
and women of America. The pioneers of woman 
suffrage may have had more faith in what political 
democracy could accomplish than their descendants 
who saw the triumph of the cause. They could 
have had no clearer sense of the public task women 
must help perform. 

A Tale of Human Kindness 

J OSEPH GOLLOMB, a staff writer for the Fed- 
erated Press, has given us a charming picture 
of genuine human kindness. By chance he was 
in Austria when a trainload of children dressed in 
their pathetic best, but tragically hungry and not 
a little homesick, started off for Italy. They went 
at the invitation of the Italian workers of Milan 
and Trieste for a three months’ stay. By accident 
Mr. Gollomb was in Trieste some three months 
later. Again he saw a trainload of .^ustrlan chil- 
dren, this time hound for home, sun-bumed, happy, 
"their eyes radiant with health.” They had come 
to the station in the trucks of the Workingmen’s 
Cooperative Association. The little prc<ession of 
children and foster parents was led by Italian work- 
ingmen. Attached to the train was a freight car, 
and on the freight car was an army field kitchen 
with great copper kettles "steaming with appetiz- 
ing odors.” This kitchen had been captured by the 
Italians from the Austrians. Now its equipment is 
painted a clear Socialist red. and in white upon it 
are the words (in Italian), "For the children of 
the proletariat.” It was going to Vienna to feed 
the children on the return journey, when it would 
return with a new load of half-starved visitors. As 
the train pulled out the children cried not only 
"Long live Trieste,” but "Long live the Interna- 
tionale.” Maybe some .-Xmericans who have plenty 
of food for the body owe something to these Ital- 
ian workers for feeding their faith in the kindliness 
of human nature and its power to remake the world. 


Mr. Garvey’s Black Republic 

F all extraordinary conventions the N^ro as- 
scmblage inspired by Marcus Garvey which 
has recently been in session in New York takes the 
prize. Mr. Garvey is a Jamaican whose first oper- 
ations in the United States seem to have been the 
formation of the Black Star Steamship Line, for 
which he is said to have collected from enthusiastic 
Negroes large sums of money. The steamship line 
grew into the Universal Negro Improvement As- 
sociation and boomed mightily, perhaps beyond the 
expectations of Mr. Garvey himself. Anyway he 
had genius enough to seek for a big ideal to hold 
it together. He found it in the conception of 
"Africa for the Africans,” a black republic or em- 
pire, it doesn’t much matter which. Recently he 
was elected Provisional President of Africa, but 
one of his followers hailed him as President, Em- 
peror, or Potentate. He wears grand robes of 
office and invoked enormous enthusiasm at a Mad- 
ison Square Garden meeting. Another man named 
Eason has been elected Negro Leader in the United 
States and is to have a "Black House” in Washing- 
ton. The organization has repudiated radicalism in 
.\merica and stands by the Republican Party. But 
it has made overtures to De Valera, the Hindus 
and Soviet Russia for alliance in the African ven- 
ture. Of course the Convention demanded Negro 
rights in the United States. It is all very humor- 
ous or very pathetic according to the point of 
view. But the growth and enthusiasm of the or- 
ganization are profoundly significant of the grow- 
ing discontent of the Negro against the arrogant 
overlordship of the white man. 

Sound Law or Mob Psychology? 

'T’HE conviction of the twenty Communist Labor 
Party members in Chicago is another evidence 
of the failure of a typical American jury to under- 
stand what freedom means. After these men had 
been found guilty, one of the jurymen stated in 
the Chicago Daily News: "Although no evidence 
of overt acts was presented in this case, we were 
certain that had the defendants carried their revo- 
lutionary program to its logical conclusion, or had 
it run its course, a state of anarchy would have 
been brought about. There would have been con- 
fusion and chaos. The defendants would have dis- 
rupted the labor organizations.” This statement 
means only one thing: The jury, having been sub- 
jected for many hours to the cheapest sort of 
"patriotic” emotional appeals, decided that under 
the Illinois law it was a good thing to send men 
to jail whose program in their opinion would re- 
sult in confusion and chaos. This is the negation 
of all civil liberty. 

If men would spend half the ingenuity and dis- 
play half the capacity for sacrifice in a search for 
substitutes for war that they have spent on war 
might not a new way be found to conquer tyronneyf 
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Xlie Law of Suffering 

By M. K. GANDHI 


N o country has ever risen without being puri- 
fied through the fire of suffering. A mother 
suffers so that her child may come into the 
world and live. When the wheat is gathered the 
seed grain perishes. Life comes out of Death. Will 
India rise out of her slavery without fulfilling this 
eternal law of purification through suffering? 

If my critics are right, it would seem that India 
Ls to realize her destiny without travail. For their 
chief concern is that the events of April, 1919, 
should not be repeated. They fear the policy of 
non-cooperation because it would involve the suf- 
fering of many. If Hampden had argued thus he 
would not have withheld payment of ship money, 
nor would Wat Tyler have raised the standard 
of revolt. English and French histories are re- 
plete with instances of men continuing their pur- 
suit of the right irrespective of the amount of 
suffering involved. The actors did not stop to 
think whether ignorant people would not have in- 
voluntarily to suffer. Why should we expect to 
write our history differently? It is possible for 
us, if we will, to learn from the mistakes of our 
predecessors how to do better, but it is impossible 
to do away with the law of suffering which is the 
one indispensable condition of our being. The way 
to do better is to avoid, if we can, violence from 
our side and thus quicken the rate of progress, 
and to introduce greater purity in suffering. We 
can, if we will, refrain in our impatience from be- 
ing the wrongdoer, from imposing our will by phys- 
ical force as Sinn Feiners are doing today, or from 
coercing our neighbors to follow our methods as 
was done last year by some of us in bringing about 
hartal [a general strike]. Progress is to be meas- 
ured by the amount of suffering undergone by the 
sufferer. The purer the suffering, the greater is 
the progress. For this reason did the sacrifice 
of Jesus suffice to free a sorrowing world. In his 
onward march he did not count the cost of suffer- 
ing entailed upon his neighbors, whether it was 
undergone by them voluntarily or otherwise. Thus 
did the sufferings of a Harischandra [a character 
in the Hindu epic, Ramayan'] suffice to reestablish 
the kingdom for truth. He must have known that 
his subjects would suffer involuntarily by his ab- 
dication. He did not mind, because he could not 
do otherwise than follow the truth. I have al- 
ready stated that I do not deplore the massacre 
of Jallian al Begh [scene of the Amritsar massa- 
cre] so much as I deplore the murder of English- 
men and the destruction of property by ourselves. 
The frightfulness at Amritsar drew away public 
attention from the greater though slower fright- 
fulness at Lahore, where the attempt was made to 
break the spirit of the inhabitants by a slow proc- 


ess. But before we rise higher we shall have to 
undergo such things many more times till they 
teach us to undeigo suffering voluntarily and to 
find joy in it. I am convinced that the Lahorians 
never deserved the cruel insult that they were sub- 
jected to; they never hurt a single Englishman; 
they never destroyed any property. But a wilful 
ruler was determined to crush the spirit of a peo- 
ple just trying to throw off his chafing yoke. And 
if I am told that all this was due to my preaching 
Satyagrah,* my answer is that I would preach 
Satyagrah all the more forcibly so long as I have 
breath left in me and tell the people that next time 
they would answer O’Dwyereant insolence not 
by opening shops because of threats of forcible 
sales, but by allowing the tyrant to do his worst 
and letting him sell their all — except their uncon- 
querable souls. 

S^es of old mortified the flesh to set free the 
spirit within so that hardened bodies might be 
proof against any injury that might be inflicted 
on them by tyrants seeking forcibly to impose 
their will. And if India wishes to revive her an- 
cient wisdom and to avoid the errors of Europe; 
if India wishes to see the Kingdom of God estab- 
lished on earth instead of that of Satan, which has 
enveloped Europe; then I would urge her sons and 
daughters not to be deceived by fine phrases or 
by the subtle terrors that India may have to under- 
go, but to see what is happening today in Europe 
and from it to understand that we must go through 
suffering even as Europe has — but without the 
process of making others suffer. Germany wanted 
to dominate Europe and the Allies wanted to do 
likewise by crushing Germany. Europe is no bet- 
ter for Germany’s fall. The Allies have proved 
themselves to be just as deceitful, cruel, greedy, 
and selfish as Germany was or would have been. 
Germany would at least have avoided the sancti- 
monious humbug that one sees associated with the 
many dealings of the Allies. 

The mistaken acts that I deplored last year were 
not in connection with the sufferings imposed upon 
the people, but with the tragic errors made by 
them and the violence they committed through 
failure to understand sufficiently the message of 
Satyagrah. What, then, is the meaning of coopera- 
tion in terms of the Law of Suffering? We must 
voluntarily put up with the losses and inconveni- 
ences that arise from having to withdraw our sup- 
port from a Government that is ruling against 
our will. Possession of power and riches is a 
crime under an unjust government; poverty in that 

*Tbc doctrine of tho nuertion of riftat wltbont pbrilcsl Tlo- 
iMice. 

fO’Dvjor fOTernor of the PoDjob. 
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case is a virtue, says Thoreau. It may be that in 
the transition state we may make mistakes; there 
may be avoidable suffering. These things are pref- 
erable to national subjugation. 

We must refuse to wait for the wrong to be 
righted till the wrongdoer has been roused to a 
sense of his iniquity. We must not for fear of 
ourselves or others having to suffer remain partici- 
pators in it. But we must combat the wrong by 
ceasing to assist the wrongdoer directly or indi- 
rectly. 

If a father does an injustice it is the duty of his 
children to leave the parental roof. If the head 
master of a school conducts his institution on an 
immoral basis, the pupils must leave the school. 
If the chairman of a corporation is corrupt, the 
members thereof must wash their hands clean of 
his corruption by withdrawing from it; even so, 
if a government does a grave injustice the sub- 
ject must withdraw cooperation, wholly or par- 


tially, sufficiently to turn the ruler from his wick- 
edness. In each case conceived by me there is 
an element of suffering, whether mental or phys- 
ical; without the suffering, it is not possible to at- 
tain freedom. 

Note : The Non-Cooperation Movement to which 
Mr. Gandhi refers was adopted at a joint Hindu- 
Moslem Convention primarily as a protest against 
the terms of the British treaty with Turkey, in the 
enforcement of which Indian troops and funds 
have been used. The movement has four stages; 
First, renunciation of honors and titles conferred 
by the English King. Second, resignation from 
Government positions, salaried or honorary. Third, 
resignation of soldiers and police from their respec- 
tive positions. Fourth, if all else fails, absolute re- 
fusal to pay taxes to the British Government. The 
first stage of the movement went into effect August 
first. American dispatches give no definite infor- 
mation as to the progress of the movement. 


Rates, Cars and M en 


T he recent decisions of the Railroad Labor 
Board and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission serve to relieve the immediate 
tension in the railroad situation. They by no 
means solve the problem. The two million railway 
employees get an increase averaging $i a day. The 
total comes to $600,000,000. This figure is a 22 
per cent, increase over their present wages, as 
against a 40 per cent, increase for which the men 
asked. The railroad workers have accepted this 
advance, but are by no means satisfied with it. For 
instance, take the case of a fireman ; Under the new 
schedule he gets $5.52 a day, but in many cases the 
end of his run finds him far from home, so that, in 
addition to maintaining his own home, he has not 
only to buy food, but hire living quarters in a town 
miles away. In consequence, he has far less than 
many a man receives for less skilled and less dan- 
gerous work. The same thing is true of engi- 
neers, conductors, and trainmen, some of whom are 
better paid and some worse paid than the firemen. 

On the other hand, the roads have been granted 
increases in the passenger and freight rates esti- 
mated at $1,500,000,000. This is almost the total 
amount for which they asked. Deducting the $600,- 
000,000 which goes for wage increases, the roads 
get $900,000,000 more a year than in the past. The 
deficit under federal management was about $115,- 
000.000, and railway employees charge that this 
deficit was at least in part the result of a delib- 
erate attempt of the managers to sabotage govern- 
ment control in the interest of private operation. 
However that may be, it is clear that the return of 
the roads means that the people are to pay the rail- 
road companies $785,000,000 more in increased 
rates than they paid in taxes to make good the 
deficit under federal operation. 


This increase, it may be answered, is necessary 
for efficiency. Is it? A year ago freight cars 
were moving twenty-eight miles a day under fed- 
eral unified control, whereas now under private 
control they are moving twenty-two miles a day. 
The roads are asking for 300,000 more cars. But 
The Nation presents figures to show that if the cars 
now in use averaged twenty-eight miles it would 
be equivalent to the addition not of 300,000 but of 
600,000 cars I Labor, the organ of the Plumb Plan 
League, contains in nearly every issue letters com- 
plaining of freight cars side-tracked so long that 
grass is growing in them. From another angle the 
roads are criticised. The statistician \V. Jett Lauck 
points out that the railroads themselves are vic- 
tims of profiteers to the extent of $500,000,000 a 
year. This sum represents the overcharges on pur- 
chases of coal, equipment, etc. Why do the roads 
submit to such profiteering? Perhaps because their 
directors are also directors in the profiteering con- 
cerns. This profiteering is encouraged and not dis- 
couraged by the terms of the Esch-Cummins bill 
which directs the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to raise rates high enough to pay to the roads six 
per cent, on capital regardless of wastes due to mis- 
management. 

Every man, woman, and child in the country has 
something at stake in the cost and efficiency of 
railroading. The increase granted the railroad com- 
panies averages about $75 a family, but both former 
Director-General Hines and Mr. Robert W. Woolley 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission have re- 
peatedly stated that for every dollar added to 
freight earnings the consumer pays from $3 to $5 
in added costs. Taking the lowest estimate, that 
means an increase in the average family budget not 
of $75, but of $225 a year. The railroad officials 
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arc warning the public against such profiteering 
and claim that the increase in rates will be more 
than counterbalanced by a reduction in prices due 
to stabilization of business conditions. We arc 
among the doubters. Only time will tell. But the 
ultimate consumer is not the only man to fear the 
effect of the increase in rates. High freight 
raJes bear hardly upon the farmer, because 
the price of wheat is fixed in the Liverpool market 
and the increased freight cannot be wholly shifted 
to the ultimate consumer. Already farmers arc 
declaring that the raising of wheat is not profitable 
but is conducted at a loss. An increase in rates is 
therefore serious. But more serious is the inability 
of the roads to move the crop at all. Wheat piles 
up in western grain elevators. In Texas spring cab- 
bie and potatoes are rotting for lack of cars. In 
Detroit it was reported that 40,000 men were out 
of work on account of a shortage in raw materials. 

There is, we believe, an immediate remedy lor 
this freight congestion. It is to take back the so- 
called outlaw strikers, two of whose representa- 
tives recently gave us a very enlightening statement 
of their case. Briefly, their story is this : The orig- 
inal walkout was literally a spontaneous movement 
of men who no longer could stand the shilly-shally- 
ing of both the railroads and the government 
on the wage problem; so they took a vacation. It 
was only this walkout that led to the final appoint- 
ment of the railroad wage board. After a time the 
outlaws, or vacationists, organized the United Rail- 
way Employees of America, a new and inclusive 
industrial union which now claims a membership of 
450,000 — a fourth or fifth of the total number of 
railway employees. These men are still out on 
strike. Their places either are not filled at all or 
are filled by inexperienced men. It is primarily in 
consequence of th^ shortage of competent labor 
that the freight situation is so serious and the mile- 
age of cars so unsatisfactory. From Dupo, Illi- 
nois, comes a report that an average of twenty cars 
a day are wrecked by mishandling. The members 
of this new railway organization, even though they 
now have other work, would go back to railroad- 
ing if under the terms of the wage award they were 
permitted to claim their old rights of seniority. 
This the roads deny to them, largely, so the inde- 
pendent unionists claim, at the behest of the chiefs 
of the established railway Brotherhoods. These 
chiefs are bound at all costs to maintain their power 
and are bitterly hostile to a new industrial organi- 
zation. The new union is composed of men who 
finally left the brotherhoods only because they are 
hopeless of securing action through the old organi- 
zations, which give enormous power of control 
over the rank and file to their highly paid officers. 

In one Brotherhood two local chapters lost their 
charters because they tried to secure a special con- 
vention. in a manner prescribed by the constitution, 
in order to elect new officers. The Brotherhoods all 
have insurance features — an important matter to 


railroad men. A member loses his insurance if lie 
leaves the union, no matter how much he has paid 
in premiums. Yet in the face of such obstacles the 
new union was formed. In order to punish its 
members, the railway men and the Brotherhood 
chiefs, with the approval and perhaps at the behest 
of the Department of Justice, are penalizing the 
public, which cannot afford to satisfy anybody's 
vengeance at the cost of inefficient railway service. 
Hence the representatives of the United Railway 
Employees urge that public opinion exert its power 
to bring about their restoration with their old rights 
of seniority unimpaired. So much for the case of 
the "outlaws.” If their story is correct — and it car- 
ries conviction — they are right in believing that 
their restoration to work will bring immediate re- 
lief. The ultimate solution of the problem lies, we 
believe, along the general lines of the Plumb Plan ; 
but for that plan to succeed will require more intel- 
ligence and more cooperation than is shown by the 
quarrel between the Brotherhoods and the new 
union, or by the resignation of W. G. Lee, president 
of the Trainmen, from the Plumb Plan League. 


Japanese Imperialism — and American 
Bad Manners 

T F you ask a citizen on the Eastern seaboard what 
foreign problem most nearly concerns the 
United States he is likely to say something about 
Russia or Ireland ; on the Pacific coast he is sure 
to speak of our relations with Japan. There is no 
doubt that the growth of Japanese imperialism in 
China and Siberia is serious. The best, indeed the 
only, excuse that can be made for it is that Japan 
but follows western models and that pressure of 
her growing population and her scanty supply of 
raw materials compel her expansion. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that her conduct toward China and 
all her dealings in Siberia culminating in the occu- 
pation of the Russian half of Saghalien are ethic- 
ally indefensible. But so far as her relations with 
.America are concerned these things are less impor- 
tant than the proposed legislation in California de- 
priving Japanese of the right to hold or lease land 
or act as guardians of their own minor children 
born in America in whose name title to land is 
vested. Apparently the only crime of the Japanese 
is that they are Japanese, thrifty, and perforce 
clannish. That is crime enough. Howerer irra- 
tional or un-Christian are racial antipathies, there 
is no blinking them. On this basis Japanese immi- 
gration to the United States requires careful 
thought. But it does not require bad manners or 
discourtesy to a proud and virile people. Nor is 
there anything in the facts that Californians have 
yet disclosed to justify hyrsterical fear. Out of 
California’s 3,200,000 inhabitants there are 87,279 
Japanese who own or rent 278,000 acres of land out 
of a total area of more than 18,000,000 acres. This 
is not a situation to justify precipitate legislation. 
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From Ireland 

By ESTHER PHILLIPS 


W E came in calmly enough on the thirtieth 
of June. To be sure, there were sol- 
diers at the gangplank on the English 
side of the channel, and 1 felt letters of introduc- 
tion to various questionable people jumping in my 
bag, but the sleepy soldiers in the half light never 
moved. From reading the English papers we had 
thought we should not be able to enter the country 
at all before the bands of martial law were fastened, 
but we soon decided the military were not the 
“authorities,” either governmental or protective. 
The R. I. C. (Royal Irish Constabulary), all ex- 
tra-size men in snug blue police uniforms, no longer 
hunt in pairs, but in fours and sixes. They look 
self-conscious— or we fancied so. Soldiers ride 
about on motor lorries. The people everywhere 
tolerate them as victims of a system, unable to help 
themselves; and indeed the English boys who chal- 
lenge you on the road after dark — entrances to 
Dublin were dramatically barricaded with barbed- 
wire for a time — are pathetic enough. 

Dublin goes about its ordinary business in the 
ordiiury way. It is a leisurely city, with blue 
hills lying cl^ to the ends of many of the streets. 
Of a Sunday everyone goes walking to the country, 
to the noisier seaside or the wood-edged roads for 
teas and picnics. At first it was hard to believe 
that these people, here on the street of a week-day, 
were republicans; that "Sinn, Fein” was not a 
word to be whispered under the breath. As we 
walked about the first few days, across St. Stephen’s 
Green, where the first shots of the igi6 uprising 
were fired, past the gray bones of the General Post 
Office across the Liffcy, it was a temptation to halt, 
like the Ancient Mariner who “stoppeth one of 
three.” and demand "are you a Sinn Feiner?” The 
answer, barring a little natural suspicion, would be 
"Yes" 

Into the remotest districts the feeling has spread 
and the support grown. It is not merely that eighty 
per cent, of the people voted for Sinn Fein candi- 
dates in the last election, or that Dail Eircan 
is drafting bills and carrying on the unseen gov- 
ernment; that municipal and district councils are 
being captured, or that republican courts are at- 
tended and their decisions supported by public 
opinion, not by hovering weight of arms, while the 
English courts are empty. This superseding of the 
machinery of alien government was a part of Sinn 
Fein’s political program from 1906. Throughout 
their history the Irish people have dreamed of in- 
dependence. Home Rule and Dominion Home 
Rule were names for freedom, for ground gained 
in the struggle. Now Sinn Fein is the voice of that 
ideal. It speaks in out-of-the-way places. We 


were in furthest Donegal, an Irish-speaking dis- 
trict, where the fields are dug in rocky hilbides and 
the people hardly get a living even by going to 
Scotland as migratory workers for the harvest. 
One evening by the lire a small boy made us a 
speech, by request, mounting solemnly on the ledge 
of the stove to tell us the story of the Parliamen- 
tary Party kittens who became Sinn Fein kittens 
when “they got their eyes open.” Sinn Fein is in 
the provinces. 

Not being followers of national feeling per se, 
we could not be satisfied to observe only this una- 
nimity of a people, nor believe that Ireland had 
only this to offer. The first question that claimed 
us, when we were still in Dublin, was ; "What is 
the relation of all these agencies that have gone 
to the making of Ireland — Sinn Fein, the Gaelic 
League, Labor, the Cooperatives?” 

The people of Ireland are remarkably awake to 
economic realities. Perhaps it is because the 
farmer has come up against the capitalist class in 
the very real person of the "gombeen” man 
(trader), who has maneuvered unscrupulously for 
his own profit until the cooperatives came to re- 
suscitate the farmer’s fortunes and his self-respect. 
Perhaps it is because English economic strangula- 
tion, whether designed or not, has had so obviously 
disastrous an effect on Irish industry. Facts are 
not dependent on motives. In any case, farmers 
and wide-awake young priests and party leaders 
realize that political without economic freedom is 
nil. Inevitably there are different definitions of 
this kind of liberty; but as Mr. Thomas Johnson, 
treasurer of the Irish Labor Party and Trade 
Union Congress, said, if you want a cheer any- 
where in the country, you talk of the "Workers’ 
Republic.” 

Labor in Ireland is far ahead of the organized 
movement in any other country except Russia. 
It is supporting Sinn Fein, but not blindly or 
with tied hands. The party is a means to an end, 
and Labor in a free Ireland will have its own ideas 
about a cooperative commonwealth. The tradition 
of Larkin and Connolly is very much alive, far 
more so than an outsider realizes, and it is the 
kind of revolutionary tradition that leads its chil- 
dren to virility, not to sloth. The present-day 
leaders, who claim to be even more advanced than 
the rank and file, are brilliant, independent men. 
The Irish Trade Union Congress in igig expressed 
its attitude particularly toward international af- 
fairs. That beginning August 2nd, 1920. facing 
the national circumstances of this year, will have 
an opportunity to show a spirit both practical and 
idealistic. 
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As for the Gaelic League, it, too, has its strand in 
the weaving. It is almost a commonplace to call 
it the greatest factor in the creation of the vivid 
national consciousness. The league’s revival of 
language and literature is an outward sign of the 
mood of the country at present. Such nationalism, 
the fostering of a unique culture, international in 
its beauty and variety, need not grow provincial. 
It is a delightful experience to meet the students 
who have come to spend their holiday at a Gaelic 
college like that in a little village named "held of 
oats,” spread in the sun beside the blue sea, with 
the mist-hung mountains of Donegal violet to the 
south. There are doctors, scientists, teachers, 
priests, attending classes each day, living in the 
white cottages with the people, singing the old songs 
and dancing the old dances. After all, the Gaelic 
State of which we dream is the decentralization 
and federation which existed before England came 
to the island, and can yet be interpreted and fash- 


ioned to the most advanced theories of a democrat- 
ically controlled industrial state. 

Anyone who cares for this sort of thing — for 
the freedom and prosperity of peoples, for experi- 
ments in organization, for ideals of social justice 
and of the state, for imagination and poetry — 
must want Ireland to work out her own destiny. 
He is committed beforehand. Anyone else, what- 
ever his viewpoint, must see that the watchword 
of the people is self-reliance. They consider them- 
selves a nation at war. All violence could be con- 
trolled and would be stopped if England removed 
the “army of occupation.” That is Sinn Fein’s no- 
compromise answer. Whatever judgment one has 
to pass on the methods of either party, there are 
two things to bear in mind ; The fine constructive 
work of the invisible government, and the tense, 
devoted national consciousness. 

Dublin, July 30th. 


Allen 

A. Chapter in Labor Mistory 

By BENJAMIN STOLBERG 


T he great coal strike of last December gave 
every Governor in the Union a unique op- 
portunity to express graphically his in- 
dustrial philosophy. Among those who grasped 
this opportunity most readily was Governor Allen 
of Kansas. He did not need to seek very hard and 
very long the path of his duty, for his social econ- 
omy had become so consciously crystalized during 
the last few years of unrest that he was able to 
react to the emergency with almost the reflex of 
an instinct. 

Governor Allen has come to the very sincere con- 
clusion that the war and its subsequent upheaval 
have spoiled both Capital and Labor. He feels 
that Capital is devoluting into its most atavistic 
reaction of profiteering: that Labor is evermore 
revoluting toward the reddest class-consciousness. 
Both are led by their worst spirits of mutual an- 
tagonism; and yet, somehow, subconsciously, in 
their game of blind-man’s-buff with the long-suf- 
fering public, they collaborate. 

For this public Henry Allen cares very deeply. 
It is the symbol of his political faith. It is synony- 
mous with “the people” of political democracy. He 
feels that to let go of this faith is to admit the 
class stratification of American society; and this 
admission, in his own mind and in the social struc- 
ture, he resents with all the tenacity of a virile 
personality. And with all virile tempers he shares 
a touch of intolerance. To him all those who would 
compromise on the kind of political democracy 


which developed "the great American Home” are 
detrimental to our society. Hence his bitterness to 
the Adamson law, to the Plumb plan, to “radical” 
labor. And hence also his support of “Law and 
Order” in its current significance. 

That “Law and Order” means the status quo the 
Governor denies most vigorously. To him it im- 
plies social adjustment. The law he has in mind 
is social evolution, and the order amplifies it into 
gradual social evolution. Toward such a develop- 
ment of industrial economy the Court of Industrial 
Relations is an ideal Spencerian device. He very 
sincerely cannot understand how anyone in his 
senses should object to the adjudication of indus- 
trial nuisance, unless one is personally interested 
in industrial unrest. Why should men prefer the 
strike to a tribunal ? 

For his tribunal Governor Allen has all the 
affection of parentage. He takes great pride in 
its powers and he means it to be fair to all sides. 
In his loving imagination he endows the Court of 
Industrial Relations with all the judicial powers 
it otherwise constitutionally might possibly lack. 
The term “court” is more honorific than descrip- 
tive. It is not a court in the conventional meaning 
of the term. It is an exaggeratedly socialized Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. The legislature officially 
dismantled the State Public Utilities Commission 
and bequeathed its powers entirely to the Court of 
Industrial Relations. 

The Court consists of three judges — one presid- 
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ing judge and two associate judges. The home of 
the presiding judge, Mr. J. W. Huggins, is Em- 
poria. They have in Emporia a Civic Forum, 
before which someone read in 1917 a cautious paper 
favoring the trade unionism of the late '8o’s. In 
the discussion which followed Mr. Huggins opposed 
“this sort of radicalism’’ on the good old-fashioned 
grounds of laisses faire economics. Mr. Huggins 
has a long and able record as a corporation lawyer, 
with an enviable reputation for sharp and cool 
judicial-mindedness. It is for these qualities that 
the Governor appointed him to head the Court. 
As the Governor put it to me, he intended "Judge 
Huggins to hold the balance between the great big 
heart of Judge Wark and the scrupulous adminis- 
trator, Judge Reed." Judge Wark was a member 
of the State legislature from the most agricultural 
district of Kansas and Judge Reed, prior to his 
bench appointment was Governor Allen’s private 
secretary. 

Of course, the background of the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations one must seek in Kansas 
itself. Kansas is not an industrial state. She is 
our rural state par excellence. Needless to say the 
words rural and backward are not interchangeable. 
A state which has given to the nation John Brown, 
the Granger Movement, and Populism, cannot be 
accused of lacking in the spirit of progress. But 
by and large the people of Kansas do not appre- 
ciate the enormous difficulties of industrial demo- 
cratization because their economy and hence their 
state of mind is essentially agrarian. Kansas has 
only two significant industrial centers: the great 
packing houses in her northeastern comer and the 
Pittsburg mining fields in her southeastern comer. 
The workers in the packing industry were only re- 
cently, and partially and weakly, organized. The 
miners, on the other hand, are totally and strongly 
organized. Pittsburg, therefore, is the only in- 
fected industrial focus in a State otherwise — at 
least on the surface of things — peacefully mral. 

Within the small radius of the coal region not 
only the miners but the entire community is in- 
clined toward "radicalism.” Under the leadership 
of Alex Howat the miners have learned to speak 
their minds freely with the freedom of "ruffian” 
industrials; and they have been able to impress 
their social solidarity upon the rest of the district, 
especially since, with the abolition of the company 
store and bank, the business interests of Pittsburg 
are all dependent upon their good will. When 
Governor Allen, during the December coal strike, 
asked the Pittsburg bankers for the privilege of 
banking for his "volunteers,” all the local banks 
refused on the ground that they had to go on living 
in Pittsburg after his "volunteers” had left. But 
outside this radius the farming vote is extremely 
conservative. Liberalism to the Kansas farmer has 
no "Committee of Forty-Eight” significance. It 
does not meddle with the roots of our social order. 
It simply connotes a benevolent attitude toward 


such statutory experimentation as the anti-cigarette 
law, or the provision for the sterilization of the 
hopeless mental or moral invalid. 

Such “progressivism” the Court of Industrial 
Relations fulfills admirably. It does propose a 
radical remedy in its startling simplicity of indus- 
trial philosophy. If cigarettes are admittedly bad 
for our health, let us have a law interdicting cigar- 
ettes. Anyone from Elbert H. Gary to William 
Z. Foster must admit that society suffers from boy- 
cotts and strikes. Then let us have a Court of 
Industrial Relations. The strong bourgeois farm- 
ing sentiment of the state at large and the com- 
parative isolation of its industrial nuclei offered a 
very possible realization of this "law-and-order” 
program. What the spirit of Calvin Coolidge is 
supposed to have done for Boston, that the Court 
of Industrial Relations proposes to catch and carve 
into the iron tablets of the State of Kansas. 

Before the Court went down to Pittsburg it had 
a chance to get a little training in lesser industrial 
problems in its own home town. It unconsciously 
wanted to demonstrate its unprejudiced spirit be- 
fore tackling the Pittsburg issue and accepting the 
challenge of Alex Howat, President of the United 
Mine Workers of America, District 14, that he 
would pay no attention to the "Court of Indus- 
trial Slavery — not a law, but an outrage.” The 
first case brought to the attention of the Court was 
the combination complaint of Attorney General 
Richard J. Hopkins and four officers of the Topeka 
Local Union No. 841 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers regarding wages and 
hours of labor. This case the Court decided with 
a compromise which was entirely satisfactory to 
both capital and labor. The next case, concerned 
with the railroads, the Court never had a chance to 
decide, for its railroad docket was ' suddenly 
swamped into a deadlock by the Outlaw Switch- 
men’s Strike. 

Finally Mr. Hopkins with a few unauthorized 
miners brought to the Court a formal complaint on 
the mining situation. I mean no cynical deroga- 
tion to the Allen forces when I say that they were 
most obviously nervous over the Pittsburg issue. 
"The Allen group is scared to death” was the al- 
most unanimous opinion of the faculty of the State 
University no matter on what side were individual 
sympathies. When the Governor last January rec- 
ommended this industrial legislation he directed it 
explicitly and implicitly primarily against the pos-- 
sible recurrence of the great coal strike of last 
December. He personally advertised the Court 
into national prominence. Should it fail to func- 
tion in Pittsburg, its failure would be dramatic. 

Well, as a piece of real politik the court did col- 
lapse the moment it began its hearings in Pittsburg 
on April 6th. It intended to inform itself on many 
points ; on the state of the mines with reference to 
working conditions, hours of labor, safety, sanita- 
tion ; on the cost of living; and on the general life of 
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a mining family. The operators testihed with as 
little enthusiasm as did the few “renegade" miners. 
The inquiries of the Court lacked the one prestige 
which it needed most, and that was the testimony 
of the United Mine Workers of America. The 
feeling in the community was intense that the Court 
could not investigate the troubles and trials of a 
group which justly or not met it on all sides with 
mixed hatred and contempt. The Court liked Mr. 
Howat as little as Mr. Howat liked the Court. But 
Mr. Howat’s moral position with his constituency 
was strengthened by the very enmity of the Court, 
while the Court needed Mr. Howat’s testimony 
most desperately on account of his position as the 
President of the Kansas Miners. Moreover, the 
Court is not all-too-popular with the operators. 

The experience of the Court in Pittsburg showed 
that with the strong opposition of organized labor 
the limit of its capacity remains of necessity a 
petty wage-and-hour controversy like the Topeka 
Edison case, but not a fundamental and intricate 
problem in industrial unrest. In Pittsburg the 
Court did not even begin to function. Mr. Howat 
and three otlier officials of the miners disregarded 
its “summons,” as they said they would. Where- 
upon the Court appealed to the nearest established 
judiciary to hold the labor leaders in contempt. 
Judge Curran of the Franklin County Court then 
ordered them to testify before the Industrial Court, 
and after they ignored his order he put them in jail. 

When the jail door in Girard, Kansas, shut be- 
hind Mr. Howat, Governor Allen lost his fight. 
This door seemed to be telepathically connected 
with the mine pits of the state. Without the call 
of a strike, without any warning, premeditation, 
collusion whatsoever, twelve thousand miners threw 
down their picks and went out on a holiday. The 
usually strike-torn district of Pittsburg had not 
had a single strike since last December, an unprece- 
dented record, which was now broken by the mere 
presence of the Court of Industrial Relations. 

In the columns of the Pittsburg Headlight and 
the Kansas City Star, Alex Howat is an ignorant, 
unreasonable, rough and red adventurer, agitating 
a banquet existence off the maelstrom of industrial 
unrest. I did not get the opportunity of close 
acquaintance with Mr. Howat. He seems “rough.” 
I met him at his office when he had just gotten 
back from the Ottawa prison, and he was swearing 
away unprintably at the discomforts of two days' 
incarceration in Kansas jails. 

That afternoon about seven thousand miners 
greeted their four officials back with a rousing wild 
reception at the Franklin Mining Camp, several 
miles out of Pittsburg. There Howat lived up to 
the rather conventional popular conception of the 
labor “agitator.” For two hours he stood up before 
the crowd enjoying tremendously its indubitable 
loyalty to his leadership, repeating over and over 
again his fundamental objections to the Court of 
Industrial Relations. Howat’s sincerity is unques- 


tioned even by most of his enemies; his statesman- 
ship, however, is occasionally questioned even by 
some of his best friends. At times he seems to be 
incapable of differentiating men from issues, and 
therefore a note of personal rancor frequently 
clouds his cause. But to the cause of labor he is 
devoted with the full fanaticism of an all-absorb- 
ing loyalty. The worst one can say of him is that 
he suffers from the defects of a one-track faith. 
For years he has been the storm center of an an- 
tagonized and a progressively brutalized industry 
in which both sides fought with all the savage 
anarchy of a Sicilian vendetta. Right or wrong, he 
has been increasingly forced into the conviction 
that Queensbury rules are lost on the fellow who 
fights catch-as-catch-can. He catches as he can. 
1 do not mean to imply that Mr. Howat makes the 
impression of being “capable of anything.” On the 
contrary, he somehow impresses one as if he held 
back a great reserve of personal kindliness for his 
non-official relations. But one also feels that a 
long industrial struggle with “Captains of Indus- 
try” and other forces of actual or imaginary reac- 
tion, such as the Press and the Church, have hard- 
ened him into an attitude of stubborn suspicion, 
whose conscience is troubled by the most honest of 
compromises and whose favorite weapon is the 
fight to the finish. For two solid hours he played 
his powerful instinct for industrial freedom upon 
the rawest emotionality of seven thousand bruised 
and outraged and suffering men and women. For 
several years I had experience in family case work 
with charity agencies and in a good many other 
kinds of conventional philanthropy; but never yet 
have I seen whole communities living at such a low 
level of physical decency as I encountered in the 
Pittsburg mining district. 

.Mex Howat is not strot^ on theory. Within 
these two hours he advocated a complete solidarity 
of all labor in a way which would have carried him 
straight into Syndicalism. He advocated "Labor 
in Politics” in a way which stamped him theoret- 
ically as a Scheidemann socialist. He lapsed into 
the kind of an American idealism to whose impli- 
cations Mr. Gary might conceivably have lent his 
support. Howat’s sociology is not thought through. 
It is mainly based on a strongly developed instinct 
of class protection. He fights for the rights of his 
men, who have spent their lives tapeworm-like 
in the bowels of the earth, picking away at veins 
of coal, in a state of constant physical discomfort 
and frequent physical danger, for a low and sea- 
sonal wage. He is a courageous soldier in the 
army of labor, and not a calculating strategist in 
industrial warfare. 

Tbe strategist of the United Mine Workers of 
America in their fourteenth district is Phil. H. 
Gallery, their scholarly and astute quiet little Gen- 
eral Counsel. 

Some years ago Mr. Gallery followed Walter 
l.ippmann as secretary to the socialist Mayor Lunn 
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in Schenectady. He still is a socialist, one of the 
most poised and non-utoplan socialists I ever met. 
His legal training emphasized to him the difficulty 
of too rapid change. He is one of those rare indi- 
viduals whose philosophical blade is not dulled by 
the details of an active career, and he seems to 
absorb unconsciously the significant nuances of his 
times. This aloofness in the midst of a fight en- 
ables enables him to avoid personalities, to see the 
other fellow’s side with a sympathy which not at 
all lowers his fighting efficiency; and it gives his 
judgments a singularly disinterested air, as if he 
were more of an onlooker to a fascinating tragedy 
than one of its star actors. 

"We are not trying to prove to the courts of the 
slate or the country the difference between a Court 
of Justice and a Public Utilities Commission. They 
need no such elementary education. We shall try 
to prove first to the State and then, if necessary, to 
the Federal Courts, the unconstitutionality of stuf- 
fing such a commission into vast social powers: 
powers which would enable it to interfere with 
social adjustments which it is congenitally unfit to 
solve. Of course, it may be that the defeat of this 
court will also prove the death blow to the more 
conventional Public Utilities Commission, because 
these commissions are willy-nilly increasingly 
called upon to wrestle not merely with technologi- 
cal but also with social problems. And we are 
against their socialization, because all of them 
without exception are loaded against labor. They 
cannot help but be, because the very reason of their 
existence is the growing need of Big Business to 
protect itself from its own suicidal greed. Their 
job is to make private profit function as much as 
possible in the public interest, an attempted co- 
operation which is becoming less possible and more 
anomalous every day. These commissions may 
kid themselves into an attitude of fairness, but 
that is all they can do, because the powers of labor 
have grown this last century arithmetically, while 
the powers of capital have grown geometrically. 
Hence the equal diminution of their powers in 
favor of a largely imaginary public is sheer non- 
sense. Capital can always show good reason why 
it cannot operate. It can always show reason for 
twycott. But from the point of view of national 
prosperity labor can never show good reason for 
a strike. But the right to strike is the only real 
weapon labor has. When labor folds its arms no- 
body suffers more acutely than does labor itself. 
When the miners do not work, neither do they 
or their families eat very much. The strike is a 
very crude weapon, but to relinquish this cudgel 
into the hands of three gubernatorial appointees 
would be rank insanity. When Governor Allen 
took over the mines last December he insisted that 
the miners immediately go back to work without 
even offering them the Garfield thirteen per cent, 
increase: and when we refused, he brought down 
red-cheeked college boys as ‘volunteers,’ and added 


insult to injury by ‘protecting’ them with troops, 
though anyone who knew the local situation could 
have told him that not a finger would have been 
lifted against these deluded youngsters, who were 
led to believe that scabbing on one of our most 
exploited forms of labor is a dvic and a patriotic 
duty.” 

"Mr. Gallery, why does mining labor have the 
reputation of being radical?” 

"Well, in the first place, it is very difficult to 
interpret contractual relations between the opera- 
tors and the union, because mining Is so full of 
incalculable technological difficulties. Coal may be 
‘faulty’ in a hundred and one ways. It may have 
too much sulphur or some other foreign substance 
in it. A coal vein may have a ‘slip,’ i. e., a day 
vein running in any imaginable Erection, or a 
‘roll,’ which is a vein of hard slate most difficult 
to ‘blow out.’ All these things furnish controver- 
sial points in wage and other adjustments. Then, 
the miner is in constant struggle with nature, whose 
wealth would naturally seem communal, and deep 
down in her darkness he has a better environment 
for introspection than probably any other kind of 
industrial worker. It is hard to come out of a mine 
shaft with a lot of enthusiasm for the Cooolidge 
brand of ‘law and order.’ 

“This court will have to go. If the Kansas courts 
do not kill it, I am sure the United States Su- 
preme Court will. The might of labor will render 
it inoperative, anyway.” 

There is little of significance to add to this story 
of the struggle between Allen and Howat. Since 
April the lower and superior courts of Kansas 
have declared the constitutionality of their dis- 
abled little stepbrother, the Court of Industrial 
Relations. And now Phil Gallery is preparing his 
brief for the next higher court. 

Practically, however, the April strike of the 
miners against the Howat incarceration has fought 
the court to an effectual standstill as far as the 
major and strategic industries are concerned. 'The 
"outlaw” railway strike ignored the court com- 
pletely and successfully. And at the present time 
(August 4 ) the Kansas miners are again unmo- 
lestedly out on the strike which is gripping the 
Central and Southwestern coal fields, (^vemor 
Allen himself seems to have lost somewhat of his 
crusading spirit ever since a well-known Old Guard 
chieftain good-naturedly slapped him on the back 
ten minutes after the Harding-Coolidge nomina- 
tions; “Sorry, Henry,” was the stentorian ex- 
clamation. "but you never really seriously enter- 
tained any dark-horse ambitions with that court o’ 
yours, did you?" 

So the court is of necessity solving the indus- 
trial problem in Kansas piecemeal. Now it is 
tackling only one grocery store or box factory at 
a time, provided, of course, the particular grocery 
store or box factory has no objection to being 
tackled. 
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E nough evidences of pessimism, hopeless- 
ness, and reaction come out of every day's 
batch of news from Europe to give the 
most optimistic of us pause and make us feel at 
times that everything is going to smash and there is 
no hope save in a universal cataclysm which shall 
engulf us all and out of which a new civilization 
may perchance, Phoenix-like, arise. Swords have 
not been beaten into ploughshares, nor have the 
suffering and horror of the war turned men’s faces 
toward peace. The power of control over men’s 
lives is still vested in cynical reactionaries, and no 
measure of reform has been sufficient to loosen 
their grip. It is not to be wondered at under these 
circumstances that the thoughts of youth turn to 
violence as the only means of release. The situation 
is so acute as to beget extreme impatience with the 
fundamental truth that the final way out of the 
Slough of Despond in which we are caught can only 
be by the path of a new philosophy of life, a new 
confidence in God, a new realization of the dignity 
of personality and of the ultimate fellowship of 
men. 

But there are still, small voices to be heard in the 
babel of European pessimism which do give hope of 
reason and peace. The wonder is, considering what 
Europe has gone through and is going through, that 
these voices are to be heard at all. Without apol- 
ogy, we are going to quote for our readers some 
of these clear cries from the wilderness of Euro- 
pean depression.* 

We may pass over with brief mention the power- 
ful and thoughtful literature about war that is 
springing up in Europe much more than in Amer- 
ica, and which gives hope that war may ultimately 
be seen as the ugly thing it is — that the laurel 
wreath may be stripped from the head of Mars and 
the lying voices of his minstrels be silenced. To 
young poets like Siegfried Sassoon and to authors 
like Philip Gibbs and Andreas Latzko the world 
owes an inestimable debt for the truth they have 
given us. In England, John Galsworthy has re- 
cently added a notable contribution to the truth 
about war in Tatterdemalion, in which he propounds 
the theory that only a more thorough-going effort 
to realize beauty in life can save mankind. 

"There has never been anything to prevent the 
millennium,” he says, “except the nature of the 
human being. There are not enough lovers of 
beauty among men. It all comes back to that. Not 
enough who want the green hill far away— who nat- 
urally hate disharmony, and the greed, ugliness, 
restlesness, cruelty which are its parents and its 
children. 


•THE W0B1,B TOMOnnOW la Indabtad 
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“Will there ever be more lovers of beauty in 
proportion to those who are indifferent to beauty? 
Who shall answer the question ? Yet on the answer 
depends peace. Men may have a mint of sterling 
qualities — be vigorous, adventurous, brave, up- 
right and self-sacrificing, be preachers and teachers ; 
keen, cool-headed, just, industrious — if they have 
not the love of beauty, they will still be making 
wars.” 

From Italy, too, comes news of a renaissance of 
idealism. A correspondent writes us: 

"The regeneration of that national soul is pro- 
ceeding apace. It is manifest in all the present 
trend and genius of Italy’s literature. We have the 
extraordinary Giovanni Papini, for instance, turn- 
ing from futurist art and politics to Christ. We 
hear him proclaiming to the Italian people that 
nothing can save civilization from disintegration 
except the conversion of men and institutions to the 
real Christ ; not the Christ of the theologians or 
prelates, but the Christ of the apostles, of the fish- 
ermen and the tent-makers and the slaves. We 
have Amendola, before the war a philosophical re- 
cluse, now appearing as a member of parliament and 
making, the other day. the most remarkable speech 
that has been heard in any European parliament for 
many years. We may hear another Italian deputy 
and a member of an ancient family, the Duca di 
Cdsaro, insisting that civilization has become so 
materialistic in its psychology, as well as in its polit- 
ical and economic machinery, that it is better for 
mankind that it perish. Our duty is to prepare our- 
selves and others, he would say, for the creation of 
the new world amidst the falling ruins of the old. 

“You will find there, in nearly every university 
town and in all the principal cities, groups of young 
professional men, as well as students, who take an 
attitude similar to that expressed by the Duca di 
Cesaro. The old world-order is doomed, they hold, 
and they are to prepare and consecrate themselves 
to the building of the new order. In Florence, 
gathered about the Philosophical Library, some 
years ago founded by a wonderful American woman 
Mrs. Julia Scott, is one of these groups under 
the leadership of Dr. Roberto As,sagioIi. the young 
psychologist who is well known to many Americans. 
Its very presence has changed the whole spiritual 
atmosphere of Florence. In the university of 
Naples is a still more remarkable movement — a 
group of young men living the lives of actual saints. 
They are quietists, at the present time, and hard to 
get at unless you already know some one of them. 
But the austerity of their lives, the blend of high 
intellectual understanding with spiritual perception 
of purpose, moves one to say in their presence, 
‘in the beginning was the word.’ ” 

One of the voices of a new spirit in Italian affairs 
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is the magazine called Rassegna Internasionale. In 
the last issue which has reached our desk (June, 
1920 ) there is some astonishingly candid discus- 
sion of international problems. Georg Brandes 
writes caustically and convincingly of the utter 
failure of the Allies to work out the principle of 
self-determination in drawing the boundaries of 
European states. An anonymous writer criticises 
the Czechs for imposing their will by force upon the 
non-Czech population in their borders. Roberto 
Palmarocchio declares frankly : “The Italian people 
want to see Germany restored and become again 
the wonderful reservoir of productive energies.” 
But most interesting of all is an article by Cesare 
degli Occhi. 

“War cannot help being an evil,” he writes, “be- 
cause bom from a negation of justice and of broth- 
erhood; it is unjustifiable as a means, because its 
very existence means ruthless force; it is unjust 
because it leads innumerable spirits to exasperation 
by imposing extreme and odious sacrifices for unex- 
plained ends. 

“It is evident that if a religious spirit could vin- 
dicate his action — his war — as being politically and 
spiritually justified, he would have to pity his adver- 
sary, instead of hating him, for being compelled to 
fight in behalf of a wicked and arrogant might. 

“It happens, moreover, as a fatal consequence 
of the violent means used in the pursuit of even a 
just cause, that the very goal is destroyed by those 
means used to win it. The primary object is 
changed and will be found impossible of attainment 
even through victory. A nation which demanded 
one city from another nation which unjustly held 
it must ask much more when the war is over because 
it has squandered, during the war, the fortune of 
its own people. And when the defeated enemy fails 
to meet that demand — and he inevitably cannot, be- 
cause he has exhausted his resources — it becomes 
necessary to resort to every means of coercion. And 
so we pass from a war for a just frontier to a peace 
of invasion, possibly carried out by colored troops I 
In this way, the state of political necessity becomes 
perpetuated as well as the spiritual necessity. Even 
the dead, who ought to have but a single desire — 
that wars should cease to be — become in every coun- 
try a sacred argument for a base campaign. 

“Christians of those countries who won the war : 
beware of the victory. 

“Christians, organize yourselves on an interna- 
tional basis to impose a just peace, and to deprecate 
war.” 

Among such arguments against war is a carefully 
thought-out discussion in the magazine Coenobium, 
written by a French-SwLss pastor, Jules Humbert- 
Droz. He has borne testimony to his faith by his 
works, for he refused repeatedly to accept the usual 
military service and was in consequence brought to 
trial before a military tribunal and sentenced to 
prison and to pay a money fine. M. Humbert-Droz 
argues that a chief lesson of the great war is that 


militarism inevitably leads to war. Preparation for 
war means not only the amassing of armament, but 
the degradation of schools and churches to the 
ignoble task of spiritually preparing the people so 
that they will support the wars made by diplomats 
and profiteers. He goes on to consider the hor- 
rors of war — not merely the carnage of the battle- 
field and the lust of battle, but all the long chain of 
evils that attends it. Then he proceeds to point out 
that in addition to being a useless crime against 
humanity, so far from solving the problem it in- 
volves, war creates new ones and prepares new con- 
flicts. 

“The soldier is not a conscious human being in 
the full possession of his moral responsibility, but 
a pawn in the game of nations at war, a number 
without a soul, a killing machine without free will 
and independence.” M. Humbert-Droz then con- 
siders offensive and defensive war and shows how 
well-nigh impossible it is to distinguish between 
them. He examines the usual justifications of ex- 
treme patriotism and finds them empty ; 

“The law of self-sacrifice for the commmiity ex- 
tends beyond the nation, which is only a part of the 
community. Above it is humanity. . . . The 

individual ought to sacrifice himself to the commun- 
ity, it is true ; but he will serve the community the 
Ijetter as he enriches his personality, as he refuses 
to let himself be molded and belittled by the 
State, and as he declines to take part in the services 
of death which weaken instead of enriching hu- 
manity. 

“During these last years nationalism has devel- 
oped and the national sentiment has been exalted 
at the expense of the humanitarian sentiment. Na- 
tionalism has been the official religion of all the 
States and has ruled the civilized world like the 
basest of superstitions. 

“I have said that we must defend humanity from 
nationalism by rejecting the war system. But we 
are told; 

“It is necessary to defend civilization from bar- 
barism ; 

“Democracy and liberty from militarism; 

“Justice and right from brute force. 

“I agree that it is necessary to defend these supe- 
rior blessings of humanity, but they must be de- 
fended by means that corespond to the ends we 
seek. The present war shows us once more that 
the militarist system is not the means to employ; 
that it is the antithesis of the desired ends. 

“The most typical example is the destiny of Ger- 
many during the last century. She had a period of 
splendid culture, with her great philosophers, her 
great musicians, her great writers, a wide range of 
.science and art. But Germany was then weak from 
the military point of view. These blessings, of 
which she was justly proud, she prepared to defend 
by the militarist system, and as she became better 
prepared to defend them, as militarism developed, 
culture declined, became nationalized; her civiliza- 
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tion dwindled as her militarism grew. And thus, 
in preparing to defend it, Germany crushed what 
she wanted to defend. 

‘‘This experience is typical; it is verified in all 
countries and all civilizations. Developing civili- 
zation runs parallel with lessening militarism; the 
development of militarism marks a decline in civili- 
zation. Anglo-French civilization has fallen a long 
way since the beginning of the war, precisely be- 
cause these States desired to defend their civiliza- 
tion by the militarist system. 


"For the very reason that it is in the domain of 
the spirit, civilization defends itself with other arms 
than barbarism. To wish to defend it by the mili- 
tarist system is to misjudge its nature. Civiliza- 
tion must overcome from within, from the center 
of each State, the militarism which chokes it.” Only 
by ending militarism shall humanity be saved. 

To those of us who are discouraged surely 
strength must come from listening to the voices of 
our brethren in many lands who tn the midst of 
strife point out to us the way of peace. 
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and Hope m Switzerland 

By H. EMIL BRUNNER 


T here is much talk in America about skepti- 
cism and a general tiredness as a result of 
the great war. But when you arrive from 
New York in any port of continental Europe and 
settle down for a certain time, you come to see that 
the moral and intellectual fatigue of Europe is con- 
siderably greater than that of America. Reaction 
may. not use quite as brutal means, but you feel a 
heavy, doll atmosphere of resistance which keeps 
down all energies on the one hand and creates over- 
nervousness on the other. There is an enormous 
abundance of intellectual production, new mag- 
azines and newspapers, over-brilliant writing with 
exdted imagination and little sense for truth, mu- 
tual distrust everywhere, all the national groups 
held together only by the fear of another one, with- 
out constructive ideas. The dominant psycho- 
logical factor is no doubt disillusionment and cyni- 
cism. All is vain; nothing is really worth while; 
let us eat, drink, and make good business. This is 
also to a large extent the situation in Switzerland. 
There was, for example, some years ago a hopeful 
student movement, which Romain Rolland found 
worth while to write about at length (L« precur- 
seurs) . It is no more now, or has become thorough- 
ly ‘‘jjiilistine.” The students do not know what 
to study for. There is no conspicuous ideal to at- 
tract and focus young minds. 

Socialism has become a strong factor since the 
war. The Socialist party, with almost a third of 
the seats, is the strongest party in the national par- 
liament. It is also in control, or more or less so, 
in the city administration of our largest cities ; e. g., 
Zurich, Basel, and Bern. There it has influenced 
the municipal expenditure to the extent that the 
financial basis of these cities is shaken almost to 
the point of bankruptcy. This is no surprise for 
anyone who knows the national and international 
implications of the capitalist system, which cannot 
be overcome locally or even nationally, but only in- 
ternationally. Neither was it a surprise for those 
of us who do not hope so much of political .bureau- 


cratic socialism as of a more syndicalist or guild- 
socialist type of collectivism. But whilst the po- 
litical power of Socialism has been growing very 
rapidly, especially owing to the fact that Urge parts 
of the middle classes have been driven to the prole- 
tariat through the sufferings of the war, its case 
seems not to be very hopeful. First, there is a 
strong antagonism between the leadership and the 
masses. Most of our leading Socialists are ad- 
herents of the Bolshevist doctrines (some of them 
being close personal friends of Lenin and Trotzky), 
including the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
rank and file, however, still hold democratic ideals, 
as was shown when they voted by an overwhelming 
majority against entering the Tltird International. 
Secondly, there is — as an inheritance of the time of 
German Marxian influence — a spirit of materialism, 
a sad lack of any sort of idealism, which tends to 
make Socialism a mere bread-and-butter question, or 
a fight for political power, without the sense of re- 
sponsibility and without really constructive ideas. 
Also, the cooperative movement, which had a won- 
derful development during the war, is in great dan- 
ger of becoming only a money-saving institution. 
Thirdly, for these and other reasons the gulf be- 
tween the Socialists and the bourgeois classes, 
especially the peasantry, has become deeper than at 
any time. This, of course, means a deadlock in 
politics. The standpatters on both sides are in the 
forefront; there is no possibility of mutual under- 
standing, and little chance for agreement. The best 
weapon of Socialism, the justice of its cause and 
its ideal right, seems to be out of date. After the 
Socialists have lost confidence that their cause must 
win out because it is backed up by justice and alt 
that is truly humane, and have placed their confi- 
dence merely in the acquisition of political power or 
the power of arms, they have to fight the battle on 
this ground — with little chance of success. The 
peasantry — in numbers just as strong as the indus- 
trial population — has become thoroughly organized, 
politically and economically, and has formed a more 
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or less solid block with all other non-Socialist forces 
(i. c., most of the middle and the entire capitalist 
class), so that the Socialists have, besides the army 
of industrial workers, only very small resources. A 
general strike — if it could be repeated after the 
failure of that of 1918 — would be met at once by 
a well organized strike of the farmers; the milk 
supply especially would be completely stopped, and 
the farmers would probably hold out much longer 
than the workers in the foodless cities, having the 
moral support of almost the whole of a third part of 
the population : the middle class and the capitalists. 
This deadlock will continue until the leaders come 
to see that force is a bad ally of Socialism as com- 
pared with its idealistic assets. This situation is 
the fruit of a certain type of Marxian doctrine, that 
the victory of Socialism is a matter of economic 
necessity and not before all a spiritual victory. 

What the spirit of present-day Socialism is can 
be seen from the fact that in a recent vote on woman 
suffrage the Socialists were among the main forces 
to defeat the bill. 

Another big question was the entrance of 
Switzerland into the League of Nations, a step that 
our Federal government proposed. In our coun- 
try there is, as in all neutral countries, a deep dis- 
appointment about the peace treaty and the mis- 
erable wreck of the league plan. Besides a strong 
pro-German element, the Socialists, and the mili- 
tarists, there was a vast number of voters who wrote 
their “No” for purely ideal reasons. They were 
afraid lest the League might prove to be a repeti- 
tion of Mettemich's Holy Alliance. By a very 
small majority, however, the bill was accepted, and 
the Swiss became the first nation which is on its 
own volition a member of the League. 

You may be interested to know what are at 
present the sentiments of the Swiss with regard to 
America. On the whole, there is much sympathy 
for “our big sister republic" in bourgeois circles, 
although the Socialists look at it as a very back- 
ward country. But it is significant to see how soon 
the bourgeois becomes a Socialist when there is a 
question about America. Indeed, after Prussian 
militarism is crushed, the Anglo-Saxon capitalistic 
imperialism seems to be the greatest danger for the 
freedom and the national and economic independ- 
ence of small nations. We see daily how American 
capital is pouring into poor, exhausted Germany, 
where entire blocks of city houses, enormous estates, 
and industrial plants are bought up by American 
financial concerns. Germany is being sold out to 
America — this is the general view, and nobody with 
us seems to be particularly delighted at the fact. 
We Swiss people have seen how difficult it is for 
a small industrial nation to stand the competition 
of an incomparably more powerful neighbor. And 
this will be as true of America as it was of Ger- 
many. 

The most important driving power in Europe is 
still Bolshevist Russia. In spite of all that can 


be said about the tyranny of the Bolshevist bu- 
reaucracy, it is true that it is the only great historical 
movement with a positive aim. The hope that goes 
out from there is by far the strongest factor in the 
labor movement, and the fear of it the only "posi- 
tive” unifying force on the side of the bourgeois 
parties. The note of social revolution has been 
stnick, and it will dominate until it is no more neces- 
sary. This, in addition to the apparent failure of 
the Bolshevist methods, seems to me the one hope- 
ful element in our situation. The day of self-satis- 
fied bourgeois civilization is over. Nobody really 
believes in reform any more. Those who have not 
lost hope look forward to a radical change. The 
events in Russia as well as in Germany, however, 
show more and more that this change can only be 
really radical if it is a change in ideals, a new con- 
fidence in the revolutionizing energy of the spirit. 
The gospel of our great Swiss prophet, Hermann 
Kutter, b^ns to be understood : that we need noth- 
ing but revolution — but a revolution which comes 
from a new awakening of the spiritual forces of 
justice and love. 

Switzerland, July 27. 

Glories of Our Blootl anti State 

Prepare, Oh, Lord, to pardon those who died 
Not for Thy will, but for their country’s sake: 
Prepare to purge this generation’s pride 
And with the sweet of wanton winning take 
The faith that has in force of arms relied. 

If we must worship, for our worship make 
Godlike again, the young man crucified. 

B"t more. Oh Lord, reveal our ancient foe 
W’hom all our blind and blundering blows have 
missed. 

Not any nation, nor the mailed fist. 

Not these the seed and sower of our woe. 

The darkness in our hearts. Lord, make us see; 
This is our old, unwounded enemy. 

Genevieve Taggaed. 

Our Saintly Forerunners 

No man shall come into our commune who say- 
eth that the land may be sold. God’s footstool is 
not property. (St. Cyprian). 

gave the same earth to be cultivated by all. 
•Since, therefore, his bounty is common, how comes 
it that you have so many fields and your neighbor 
not even a clod of earth? (St. Chrysostom). 

The soil was given to the rich and poor in com- 
mon. • * • The pagans hold earth as prop- 
erty., They do blaspheme God. (St. Ambrose). 

They wrongfully think they are innocent who 
claim for themselves the common gift of God. (St. 
Gregory the Great). 

Quoted by the Press Bureau of the American 
Economic League from the Johnstown (Pa.) 
Democrat. 
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Paterson Points a Moral 

By EVAN THOMAS 

F or those who may be doubtful concerning the order to avoid a general strike. The newspapers 
ethics or the necessity of strikes the following continued to comment favorably on the restraint 
story may be of interest: of the workers, and they were outspoken in their 

Paterson, N. J., is a silk town. During the war- condemnation of the employers who had reduced 
time prosperity in the silk industry all sorts of little wages. Up to this time the employers had made 
shops were started up by ex-tradesmen, silk work- no statement, but with a strike voted for, Albert 
ers who had accumulated a little capital, and others, E. Wyman, secretary of the Associated Industries 
all playing a desperate game to get rich quick. The in Paterson, came to the defense of his organiza- 
silk workers in Paterson had secured tolerable work- tion. He declared that wages had been cut in 
ing conditions and in some branches of the industry only twelve shops and that those were concerns 
an approach to a living wage ; but not even in pros- not connected with the employers’ association. To 
perous times were the majority of the silk workers this the unions promptly replied that cuts had either 
in all trades organized. already been made or were in contemplation in from 

A few months ago the slump came. The broad- fifty-six to one hundred shops — most of them in- 
silk shops began to close their doors or to work dependent, but some of them connected with the 

part time. Some of the smaller shops went under employers’ association. The Amalgamated went 

altogether. Those who survived started to take ad- so far as to publish a partial list of the more impor- 

vantage of the desperate condition of the workers tant shops in which wage reductions had been made, 
by cutting wages. Not only among the unorganized This list went unchallenged by Mr. Wyman, 
workers, but even among members of the unions Meanwhile the newspapers were urging conference, 
there were some whose financial necessities forced Even the Press-Guardian, after singing its usual 
them to go back to work at big reductions in wages, hymn of hate against the Amalgamated, urged that 
The fact that there was nothing like a one-hundred- the employers and workers "put their feet under 
per-cent, organization made it impossible for the the same table and adjust grievances — that is the 
unions to exert adequate control in the matter of American way.” Under these circumstances the 
wages and shop conditions under these extraordin- Mayor of Paterson, Frank J. Van Noort, on July 
ary circumstances. 24th sent an identical letter to the unions and the 

Conditions became more and more serious. On Associated Industries of Paterson urging a con- 
July i6th a great outdoor meeting of organized and ference. "My interest,” he wrote, "in this mat- 
unorganized workers was held, addressed by lead- ter is the interest of all the people of Paterson, the 
ers of the United Textile Workers, affiliated with children of Paterson, as well as the men and women 
the A. F. of L., and the Amalgamated Textile of Paterson.” The unions promptly accepted this 
Workers. Even the local press — usually hostile to invitation, but the papers announced that Mr. Wy- 
labor — admitted that the meeting was “notable in man was out of town. So matters stood up to the 
Paterson’s labor history for its freedom from all day before that .set for the general strike. Then 
evidence of malice, hatred, prejudice, or condem- came a message from the national office of the U. 
nation.” The speakers suggested a general strike T. W. explaining that President John Golden re- 
only as a last resort, urging organization and a fused to sanction the strike. Deprived of the sup- 
peaceable solution of the difficulties through an port of the national office, it was virtually impos- 
appeal to public opinion. Nevertheless, the situa- sible for the U. T, W. to strike with the industry 
tion remained unchanged, wages being cut, if any- in a period of great depression. As the whole 
thing, more than before. plan had been based on the principle of united 

By July 23rd the rank and file both in the U. action by all the unions in the hope of gaining the 
T. W. and in the Amalgamated were convinced that unified support of all the silk workers, unorganized 
only one thing could bring sufficient pressure to as well as organized, nothing was left for the 
stop reductions in wages, and that was a general Amalgamated but to call the strike off as well. In 
strike. The members of both unions voted for a fact each union had voted for the strike on the 
general strike in the broad-silk industry to begin understanding that the others would cooperate, and 
Monday, July 25th, at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, thus it was hoped that some understanding with 
provided no conference could be arranged with re- regard to wages could be reached with the manu- 
sponsible representatives of the silk manufacturers facturers. 

before that date. Accurate reports showed that President Golden’s decision had tied the workers’ 
wages had been reduced by fifteen to forty per hands in Paterson under the circumstances, and 
cent. Both unions had repeatedly expressed them- a strike of importance was no longer to be feared 
selves as ready to confer with the employers in by the city. Naturally, with the possibility of a 
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strike gone, the workers were more eager than ever 
to have their difficulties settled through a con- 
ference in “the American way." This story should 
end with a touching picture of capital and labor 
with “their feet under the same table" planning for 
the good of “the men and women and children of 
Paterson.” 

But on July 27th the secretary of the Associated 
Industries wrote the following letter to the Mayor 
of Paterson: 

My dear Sir: 

Replying to your letter of July 23rd, we wish 
to point out that since your letter was written the 
threatened general strike has not materialized. For 
this reason, there seems to be nothing further to 
be done. 

Very truly yours, 

Albert E. Wyman, Secretary. 


The Mayor did nothing, the newspapers did noth- 
ing. The bosses with a few exception cut wages 
more than ever. The unions are doing all in their 
pxiwer to assist individual shops here and there to 
resist reductions through shop strikes, but such 
fights are practically hopeless today as the employers 
well know. Only a general strike in the broad-silk 
industry could have brought about any action from 
the bosses or the public. It is all beautifully sim- 
ple: since there is no general strike “there seems 
nothing further to be done.” Never mind the 
smashing of hard- won standards ; never mind the 
acknowledged injustice being done ; never mind the 
smoldering discontent — for a time the bosses have 
the whip hand. What else matters? 

It is this cynical spirit on the part of the em- 
ployers, the politicians, and the press which pro- 
vokes the workers to hatred and bitterness. 

The story of Paterson has a nation-wide moral. 


An Appraisal of Industrial Democracy 

By JAMES MEYERS 


r is our hope that Mr. Meyers’ article may call 
out discussion from our readers. The general 
editorial position of The World Tomorrow 
on "industrial Democracy’ was set forth i« connec- 
tion with an article and symposium on the advanced 
plan of the Building Trades Parliament in England 
which appeared in our issue for December, 1919. 

I T is a thankless task for me to defend any move- 
ment against the charge that it is not radical 
enough. It is hard for me to get up any enthusi- 
asm about answering back. If what I am engaged in 
does not go to the roots of things, I should rather 
be doing something else. Yet many of my radical 
friends patiently, as with a child, point out to me 
that "Industrial Democracy" is not even headed in 
the right direction. Some say it is positively harm- 
ful in that it tends to abolish class lines and make 
working people tolerably contented. It will never 
do, they say, to let them get contented until after 
the capitalistic system root and branch has been 
destroyed. Well, I do not to want to get into an 
“argument,” for my friends know much more than 
I do ; but I should like to point out how, to my mind, 
“Industrial Democracy” may make a definite con- 
tribution to orderly social progress. I do not claim 
that it is the last word of the New Order. I sup- 
pose that there is no last word, that human society 
will always be in a state of flux— always moving 
toward something better. But it does seem to me 
that Industrial Democracy (where it is sincere and 
radical enough) is a step along the road to a better 
day — a step in the right direction. 

In the first place, this movement constitutes 


the first voluntary recognition on the part of the 
owners of industry of the principle of democracy 
— the right of the workers to representation in the 
government of the industry in which they are em- 
ployed. This is a definite step in advance of the 
prevailing capitalistic system of absolute autocracy 
and a step in the right direction. The value of this 
voice in the management varies, to be sure, with 
the degree of power which has been conceded. This 
in turn varies from the minimum of the "joint-com- 
mittee” plans which have only the power to “con- 
fer" and "discuss”; up through the War Labor 
Board plans, where final arbitration is provided; 
up through the "Leitch” Plans, in some of which 
final arbitration is provided for and limited legis- 
lative powers are granted to the workers who 
elect the “House of Representatives” (the fore- 
men constitute the Senate; the department heads 
the Cabinet) ; up to the three plans — Filene’s, 
Proctor and Gamble’s, and our own, which provide 
seats on the Board of Directors to representatives 
of the workers. In our plan at the Dutchess 
Bleachery* we also have a Board of Management, 
consisting of three elected operatives and three 
officers representing capital and management, 
which has the power to “settle and adjust any 
matter of mill management which may arise " — a 
blanket clause which it will be seen grants a very 
real degree of democratic control in the manage- 
ment of the mill. 

It is true, I think, that thus far the workers’ 

*A fall 4«»criptlon of tbo Partoorahlp Pita Id efffct at Wap> 
plOMFi Falla may be foaod la the New York **Breniof Poat" 
of Februa^ 6. IMP, by Bay Rtanaard Baker; alao la tbo 
'‘Literary I)tgeat‘* of March €. 1990. 
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representatives under most of these plans have Falls, the whole body of operatives is informed at 
felt somewhat abashed in the august presence of monthly mass meetings and departmental gather- 
the representatives of capital and management, ings of the varying forces affecting the successful 
and have not, as a rule, been very aggressive operation of the plant. Industrial Democracy 
in their demands. This is one of the weak spots tends to train the workers in the actual business 
of “Industrial Democracy.” It demonstrates, to of producing goods to supply human need, 
ray mind, the need of simultaneous organization Industrial Democracy in most cases also provides 
of workers along union lines in order to supply the an increased income for the workers through proht- 
tiecessary independent spirit — the spirit whicli sharing and similar plans. Personally, I Ixlieve 
alone will secure real equality and a democracy that in established industries capital should receive 
worthy of the name in industry. I believe, how- only a fixed return of five per cent, or six per 
ever, that this independent spirit will grow even in cent, (guaranteed by a sinking fund) and that the 
unorganized plants as the operatives begin actually workers by hand or brain should receive not twenty- 
to operate the machinery even of a limited indus- five or fifty, but one hundred per cent, of all profits 
trial democracy. And they will want more power over this amount. A man is of more value than a 
in most cases — and I hope they will get it. It should sheep — labor than capital. If this arrangement were 
be said, however, that in the local nature of indus- general, it would mean vastly increased comfort for 
trial democracy there lies also possible strength and the average worker’s family and an increased home 
hope. For by it the peril of the "walking delegate” consumption through increasing the spending 
will be raiaimized ; the autocratic power of official- power of the nation, which would reduce the pres- 
dom in unionism will be controlled by the actual sure for “capturing foreign markets” and mini- 
wishes of the workers concerned in each case. mize the international dangers of our present eco- 

Industrial Democracy also opens up a fascinating nomic order, 
possibility of combining efficiency with democracy. The machinery and the spirit of Industrial Dem- 
When it shall come to pass that the people who ocracy could l>e projected also into the larger re- 
work really receive the proper rewards of their lations between the producer and the consumer, 
toil, efficiency will still be a thing devoutly to be For when once those who produce the world's 
wished in order that the supply of the world's goods acquire the will, the knowledge, the ability 
goods may increase and that there may be increasing to work together in a cooperative spirit for the 
comforts for all. Unhappily it is true that thus far common good within each industry, this spirit can 
democracy has generally Iteen synonymous with be carried into the wider economic sphere ; and 
inefficiency. A volunteer fire company is a very similar machinery can he set up to insure 
democratically managed organization, hut one the same coo[)erative, rational, constructive rela- 
would not call it efficient. The German Empire tions between the producing public and the con- 
was very efficient but autocratic. It seems to me suming public. An Industrial Congress, somewhat 
that the greatest happiness in the world will come .similar to that contemplated by certain brands of 
only when we combine democracy and efficiency. Guild Socialism, could represent the producing 
In this. Industrial Democracy is leading the way — public, and a joint committee of this Industrial 
combining the voice of the people and the practical Congress and of our present political Congress 
wisdom of the workers with the trained knowledge ( representing the consuming public) might work 
of the manager, the engineer, the financial expert — out together questions of prices, quality, etc. — in- 
fer the good of all. dustrial problems in which “the public” of con- 

Industrial Democracy is training the workers in sumers is also vitally interested, 
the laboratory of peaceful production, in the actual Industrial Democracy offers possibilities of de- 
business of manufacturing and distributing the veloping a rational method of efficient, democratic 
goods upon which humanity depends. Other control of industry for the common good. Its 
methods of social reform are in danger of running method is not tinged with coercion. It would not 
to pure theory which does not always fit the facts, rely even in the last analysis upon the use of force, 
or else of training the workers almost wholly in its appeal is to the Christian owners of industry 
the methods of successful class warfare. Such voluntarily to give up power and privilege, not of 
training has no more constructive value than the necessity but willingly, in order that the working- 
training which nations receive from international man may be no longer a servant hut a brother be- 
warfare — a training whicli we pacifists conceive loved, "ro deny the possibility of real social change 
to be worse than useless for the normal life of coming thus from on top is to deny the power of 
human society. If labor is to have increasing Christ. It seems to me that Industrial Democracy 
power in industry, surely it is vastly important that makes a special appeal in its method to all men and 
labor should be trained in the business of produc- women of good will. I should like to see more of 
tion rather than in the business of organized war. the thought and effort of Christian pacifists applied 
In addition to the information and education in the to extending and particularly to developing into 
problems of management which our elected more radical forms this voluntary movement fo- 
workers’ representatives receive at Wappingers ^vard democracy and brotherhood in industry. 
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100 per cent. Academic 

By RUTH McINTIRE 


T he speaker of the evening launched his 
conclusion. From the high school audi- 
torium platform he had addressed an earnest 
handful, gathered by the leading charity organiza- 
tion of the state, on “Educational Preparation for 
Life.” The men were out-numbered three to one, 
but as these were professional educators, the de- 
ficiency was perhaps made good in terms of quality. 
In the sixth row left, a shabby, sharp-featured man 
—probably a skilled mechanic — sat alone. 

"That phrase,” announced the prominent speaker, 
" 'the integrity of the work they do’ struck me. Let 
me illustrate. certain father came to me a short 
time ago about his son’s education. He told me of 
the struggle he had had. of the difficulties he had 
faced in order to give his boys their schooling, and 
he said this: ‘I want them to have an education 
so that they won’t have to work as hard as I have 
had to.’ 

"I can not agree with that father. He had the 
wrong ideal about education. Education, yes — and 
the more of it the better; but as a way to avoid 
work, no. If our country is to progress demo- 
cratically it will be through productive work, and 
one of the primary objects of public education as 
I sec it is to teach the nobility and the dignity of 
work. In this way only can our schools and our 
high schools become the instruments of democracy 
and not of aristocracy.” 

The speaker acknowledged the applause, and the 
chairman, the city Superintendent of Schools, rose, 
in order, as he explained, to expre.ss in a few words 
that sprung to his lips inspired by the wonderful 
address of Mr. So-and-So the appreciation of his 
audience. 

"How I wish,” said he, “that all the people of 
this dty who have boy.s and girls in our schools 
could have been present to hear his words. How I 
wish that they could work with me and that we 
could take this beautiful high school, or take an- 
other high school with all the facilities that this 
one has, and put it down there on the west side in 
the slums of this great dty, where all the boys and 
girls that need learning could get it. as well as the 
children who are more fortunate. How I wish that 
we could do here in our dty all we’d like to do 
for all the children, poor as well as rich. 

"And now is there anyone who’d like to discuss 
the subjects that youll find on your programs? We 
want to have discussion this evening, and I see 
some gentlemen here that will have some valuable 
ideas about these subjects. Will someone start the 
discussion ?’’ 

Silence. Then there was a stir on the sixth row 


left, and the rather .shabby man was on his feet, 
speaking brokenly. 

“I like to say something, Mr. Clapp. I had chil- 
dren in your school, you know. I like to speak be- 
cause I have children in school. I’m Russian, an’ 
I had five children to raise, and sixteen-fifty a week. 
I work in the shop, but I tell you I wouldn’t work 
there if I don’t have to. because the children they 
don't have no chance. I send them all to school, 
I send them as long as I can, and my oldest girl 
she have to stop and keep house and care for the 
others for five year now when their mother died. 
Some mornings they have to go to school with no 
breakfast, and they can’t learn without nothing to 
eat. I had five to bring up and only sixteen-fifty, 
and I tell you they don’t have no chance with their 
father workin’ like I do in the shop.” 

The prominent speaker twirled his thumbs, two 
of the professional educators conferred aloud to- 
gether, while the women exchanged glances and then 
regarded the chairman. The chairman rose, large 
and paternal. 

The Russian continued : "Why is it, I like to 
know, that I can’t give my children as good a chance 
as other children? I ain’t any Red or Bolshevik. I 
work hard all my life, but I don’t get enough to 
give them an education. You know I send them 
to school long as I can. Why is it, I like to know ? 
I tell you somebody’s gettin’ the money I ought to 
have to educate my children. The people that’s 
keepin’ it from me is the people that’s makin’ money 
out of us— profiteerin’.” 

The chairman caught a familiar word. "That’s 
the subject for discussion here tomorrow evening,” 
he interposed. "Yes, we’ll talk about profiteering 
tomorrow. Now the subjects for tonight are — urn 
— Completing the elementary school as a require- 
ment for leaving school under sixteen years of age 
to go to work, or. Completing the seventh grade, or, 
-Arriving at the fifteenth birthday. Has anybody 
anything to say about any of those?” 


T he World Tomorrow has c.xtended a hearty 
welcome to labor papers and labor colleges, 
but to no educational agency of the working class 
does it extend more good wishes than to the Labor 
Film Service, Inc., 31 Union Square, New York 
City. The movies are the great propaganda agency 
of the future. Labor and the friends of labor can- 
not afford to see them completely dominated by 
those who use film plays and the pictorial record of 
events to buttress privilege. The Service has a 
chance to service both Truth and Art. 
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Out WTiere You Live 

An Appeal 

By CHARLES T. HALLINAN 


UT where you live, it is August, a month 
commonly dedicated to vacation, to ham- 
mocks .... 
but in Washington the War Plans Divi- 
sion of the General Staff has just com- 
pleted a survey of our army posts and can- 
tonments — to be submitted to Congress in 
December — shouring what changes would 
be necessary to adapt them to a system of 
universal military training. 

Out where you live, white woolly clouds drift 
lazily across a deep blue sky. White clouds; blue 
sky. Harding seems a bore and Cox no bet- 
ter ... . 

but in Washington we learn that some of 
the leading newspaper correspondents of 
the country have suddenly been pulled off 
from the sluggish presidential campaign 
and have been sent flying across the coun- 
try to take ship for Japan, on a “tip" from 
somebody that trouble may develop over 
there one of these days. In the meantime 
Secretary Daniels orders a grand gala 
mobilization of the American nai>y near the 
Panama canal. These clouds are insub- 
stantial, perhaps, but they ore not woolly, 
and they are worth watching, even in Au- 
gust. 

Out where you live, you develop a sort of mid- 
summer individualism. You want to be let alone. 
You don’t want to be bossed .... 

but in Washington the Navy Department 
complacently hands out press statements 
describing the compulsory military training 
which, without act of Congress, it has im- 
posed upon our "wards," the helpless in- 
habitants of Guam — compulsory drill, un- 
der penalty of military punishment, for all 
boys between the ages of seven and six- 
teen, and compulsory enrollment in the 
militia between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-three. 

Out where you live, "father" — prudently esti- 
mating first the amount of gasoline he has — genially 
proposes to “mother” that he get out the car and 
they take a spin in the evening “to cool off" . . . . 
but in Washington we have a lobby of 
American oil men. interested in Me.rican 
oil wells, who confidently argue that when 
our oil supply gives out, as it will in a few 
years, and "gas" goes to sixty cents a gal- 
lon, "father" will be converted to a belief 
in intervention in Mexico, In the mean- 


time they are working quietly and steadily 
with our reactionary State Department to 
lay such a foundation as will make inter- 
vention, some day, the “logical" next step. 

Out where you live, youth boils all over the place 
— happy, irrepressible, utterly charming and dis- 
arming .... 

but in Washington the War Plans Divi- 
sion of the General Staff, which has taken 
over the training of the high school boys 
enrolled in the Reserve Officers' Training 
Corps, proceeds along lines of its own as 
reflected in the headlines over a dispatch 
from Camp Custer, Michigan: “Cadets 

Receive Taste of Gas. Senior R. 0. T. C. 
Companies Given Instruction in Modem 
Implement of Warfare." 

Out where you live, the fight on universal mili- 
tary training is regarded as dead .... 

but in Washington they are not so sure 
about it. If it were dead. Governor Cox 
and Senator Harding would have given it 
safe kicks in their notification speeches, but 
they didn’t; they evaded the issue. If it 
were dead, the Democratic national con- 
vention at San Francisco would scarcely 
have rejected, with jeers and catcalls, Mr. 
Bryan's resolution condemning it. If it 
were dead — instead of being merely 
shelved until the campaign is over — candi- 
dates for Congress would scarcely be as 
evasive as they are on that question. 

But we won’t prolong it. Being human, you 
may begin to resent this fanciful picture of the 
alleged difference between your carefree .August 
existence and the strenuousness of the Nation’s 
capital! You may feel that you have troubles ol 
your own. 

But all we want to do is to remind you that 
there is somebody on the job here, trying to keep 
tab on various matters in which you are deeply 
interested. If you can contrive, before you start 
off on your vacation, to send a contribution to the 
treasurer of the American Union Against Mili- 
tarism, Weston Building. Washington, D. C., you 
can enjoy your outing with the consciousness 
that plans are being pushed for lining up 
as many Congressmen as possible against 
universal military training. 

Our finances, as many of you know, have the 
endorsement of the National Information Bureau. 
I Madison avenue, New York City, an organiza- 
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tion which supervises organizations appealing for 
public funds. Their endorsement means not only 
that we account properly for moneys received and 
expended, but that our methods of raising funds 
are conservative-r-that we waste no funds in rais- 


Open For 

Letters to t\xe Editor 

li^’e are always pressed for space in this portion 
of the magasine, and perforce omit much valuable 
(orrespondence that comes to us. This month, how- 
wer, we have such a wealth of long and interest- 
ing letters that we have yielded to the temptation 
to print more of them than usual, even at the cost 
of shortening by two pages our space for regular 
articles. 

On the New Party— end a New World 

T WENT to the Chicago convention of the third 
A party, now called Farmer-Labor party, and wit* 
nessed iU failure to achieve unity with the official cle- 
reenU of the Committee of Forty-Eight. This failure 
was not a great surprise to me, although in the first 
days of the convention there were from all sides so 
many speeches about cooperation, fusion, unity, that 
I wondered if after all something new and big would 
not come out of the attempt. Alas, nol The moun- 
tain was laboring but brought forth only a mouse. 
As a result partly of the stubborn stand of the Labor 
people, the convention adopted a platform, written by 
the Labor Committee, loaded with a multitude of 
planks, and, as much as I can remember, differing very 
little from the platform of the Socialist party, but not 
as good. What, then, was the use of forming a new 
party? 

The selected name, Farmer-Labor party, suggests 
class distinction and antagonism, and probably con- 
demns the new party to the impotence which has 
always characterized the Socialist party in our coun- 
try because the word **Sodalism'* suggests antagonism 
between proletariat and bourgeoisie, however vague 
and indiftnite this class distinction may be. 

But by no means all of the blame should fall on 
the labor groups. The liberal, individualistic leaders 
of the Committee of Forty-Eight were evidently very 
much to blame. For my part, I did not pay much at- 
tention to the leaders. I was attracted by the S. Louis 
platform, with that radical plank of government con- 
trol of transportation, principal resources, etc. I im- 
»pned that the leaders, when advocating a short plat- 
form, practically confined to that plank, saw, as I did, 
that it was the entering wedge for a radical, fun- 
damental reform of the profit system. I do not yet 
tnderstand how they could advocate that plank and 
say that they are only liberals, not radicals. 

1 am convinced that the majority of the Forty- 
Bighters were radicals, like myself. I have not heard 
anything but radical talk on all sides, except that bad 
break of McCurdy^s when in his very fine key-note 
speech he said: **We are not Socialists, we are in- 

dividualists,” 


ing funds. But these restrictions, while whole- 
some, place the burden of our work solely upon 
those who approve of our spirit and believe in our 
goal. Without their help we should have to close 
our doors and leave the issues entirely to chance. 

Discussion 

on Current Question, 

When he said that, I turned to my neighbor, a 
woman school teacher, and said to her: *'Why on 

earth does he shot the door to Socialists?” She an- 
swered: ”I do not know; I am a Socialist myself.” 
The next day I was sitting near another New York 
delegate— a doctor, I think — and telling him how I 
considered that a short platfonn with that radical 
government-control plank was the best way to begin 
the fundamental reform which must in the end lead 
to the abolition of the profit system, and that I saw 
salvation only in the ultimate abolition of profits. He 
told me: absolutely agree with you. 1 have been 

a Socialist for sixteen years, but I notice that the 
Socialist party remains impotent, that the Big In- 
terests are not afraid of it, pay no attention to it; so 
I have joined the Committee of Forty-Eight to see if 
we cannot give to Socialism a new form and a new 
name.” 

There you are. Undoubtedly almost everybody in 
that convention was a radical. There is no room now 
for liberalism. That means only fooling with symp- 
toms; and if some of the Forty-Eight leaders bad 
only in mind a renewal of the meaningless Bull Moose 
movement, it is no wonder that the labor men told us 
flatly that they were suspicious of us. 

The trouble is that all these groups, although they 
have the same general purpose, have no clear under- 
standing of the real cause of the disease which threat- 
ens our civilization with disintegration and collapse. 
They see the symptoms, and imagine that l^slation 
which tinkers with these sympttuns will cure the dis- 
ease. Each group has its particular hobbies. They 
do not realize that the root of the disease lies in the 
fact that we work for profit, not for use. They all 
want a more just distribuion of wealth, but do not see 
that this unequal distribution of wealth is a fundamen- 
tal, inexorable law of the profit system. No futile 
legislation, in spots, will change that. And no legisla- 
tion vriiich does not strike at the root of the trouble 
will affect that other fundamental law of the system, 
that profits depend on scarcity in relation to the needs, 
that we cannot have both profits and abundance, that 
production on the profit basis will always stop long 
before the needs of the people are satisfied, will stop 
as soon as profits tend to vanish. 

If there had been in the new party's platform only 
one plank, the plank of the Committee of Forty-Eight, 
demanding popular control and government manage- 
ment of transportation, including stock-yards, grain 
elevators, terminal warehouses, pipe lines and tanks; 
also of all public utilities and of the principal natural 
resources; that was a good deal, and it was enough. Of 
course, such vital issues of the present day as the 
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abolition of free speech and peaceable assembly by our 
administration, and our international relations, should 
have been referred to in the platform; but nothing 
more was needed, and such a platform would have 
made of the party a powerful factor in the coming 
election by enlisting support from all groups of peo* 
pie— >not only from workingmen and farmers, but from 
the middle class. The present very bad economic con> 
ditions are affecting the middle class as much as the 
working class. There must be cooperation, and a spirit 
of conciliation, between the two. 

The program outlined above, if carried out, would 
bring relief to all classes of people as soon as we 
learned to make government work efficient. There is 
no difficulty in that provided we secure the services of 
brainy organizers, of expert production engineers, men 
of the Hoover type, and do not change them every time 
that politics change. Able men will easily be found as 
soon as we pay them the same high salaries which are 
given them in private business; we shall have to do 
that as long as we keep the profit system in other ac> 
tivities than government activities. Our government 
has so far tried to have its work done by underpaid, 
ordinary men, mostly politicians. The result has been 
an enormous waste of money, and poor service. 

After we have successfully organized the transport 
tation system and the other great public works, it will 
be time to consider how this organization of profitless 
work can be extended further. We cannot figure ex> 
actly how it will be done, but we see that it is funda- 
mentally wrong to produce for profit, that the ap* 
parently ineradicable evils of poverty and war have 
their roots in that vicious system, that we must sooner 
or later make a radical change; and we also clearly 
understand that the only practical way of making 
that change is gradually to extend profitless govern- 
ment work. Let os make a start by striking at the 
largest sources of profits; but we should not go further 
at present, nor waste our time on a jumble of proposed 
new laws which will not remedy our troubles any more 
than the innumerable laws we have already passed, 
because they do not touch the root of the trouble. 

I have noticed in your late editorials (I am here 
getting away from the Chicago convention) that al- 
though you see the necessity of abolishing profits, you 
claim that engineering efl^ency will not solve the 
problem; that there must be something else back of 
that organization by experts, that is, the spirit of co- 
operation, the spirit of human brotherhood. It is very 
true. But these two necessary factors of the trans- 
formation will grow together; one cannot develop with- 
out the other, and if one is to have precedence, it 
should be engineering efficiency. As soon as growing 
efficiency in profitless government work begins to give 
us a larger production and greater contentment, a high 
sense of civic doty will more and more become an im- 
portant factor in our lives. This element, it is true, 
is badly missing at present, but it is not true to claim 
that selfishness and greed are fundamental traits of 
our nature. The spirit of human brotherhood is in us; 
it is dormant, it manifests itself only occasionally, 
because it is held in leash by a destructive economic 
system which forces us — really forces us — to fight each 
other, to kill each other, in trade or in war. Give free 
rein to those better instincts of man, and they will 
bloom as flowers in an arid soil will bloom as soon as 
wp give water to the soil. It would be a mistake to 


think that we do not earnestly believe in Christ’s mess- 
age of love, peace, and good-will among men. We do— 
we are really convinced that, some day, the golden 
rule will become the real rule of life; but it will not 
become a reality by simply preaching it. We must 
flrst lay the foundations of a new structure, based on 
cooperation, service, and international good-will. If 
engineering efficiency can do that (and it alone can do 
it by organizing profitless prodoction), let us have en- 
gineering efficiency first, and let us stop worrying 
about a spiritxial development which will be the natural 
result of economic progress, of more contented lives, 
of a larger production and more just distribution of 
the material things which we need for the sustenance 
and enjoyment of life. 

Robinrau. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

A Word More about Denunciation 

M ay I try to set the question of denunciation more 
plainly for your correspondent, Celia Baldwin, 
and others who share her thought? The question 
touches our whole attitude as human beings. What 
should be our attitude not as animals subject to appe- 
tite and passion, nor as children governed by cus- 
tomary social prepossessions, but as thoughtful and 
purposeful men? The closing words in your corre- 
spondent’s letter introduce us to the heart of the prob- 
lem. Referring to certain people, she characterizes 
“such creatures as enemies of mankind.** Probably 
we have all felt at times like that Were we at our 
best when we have felt thus? The words, “Father, 
forgive them ; they know not what they do,*’ attributed 
to Jesus in the face of the groeaest cruelty, offer a 
clew to our thought A new philosophy, underlying 
every ideal conception of humanity, is here at hand. 
This philosophy (or religion) opens the door to the 
most practical subject of our stormy times, namely, 
how to forgive. We discover that we must have no 
enemies. Do you say, 'Impossible’? This is the atti- 
tude of children, who still see no harm in following 
the motions of their animal nature^ The new and 
humane attitude easily sets us quite above this childish 
disposition. 

'The idea is very simple. What are we here for, not 
as animals or thoughtless children, but as men, in 
some sense children of God? Plainly to serve and help 
one another in every way possible, as the members of 
a family, and so doing to share and increase and 
heighten the value of the life of all. There are among 
us all stages of growth and of failure to grow; there 
are the feeble in mind or body, the diseased, the blind 
and deaf, the depraved and seemingly hopeless, the 
chronic victims of pride and egotism. Some of os are 
more mature, having had greater gifts of light and 
friendship. More mature — how? In only one way: in 
our friendliness, in patience, in visions of truth, in our 
will to help and to share the best that has come to \xs 
with the others, and likewise to receive in return their 
human values translated into the common circulation 
of life. The one beautiful purpose is the law of all 
success: namely, to turn our best side towards every- 
one and bring our good will to bear with such intel- 
ligence as we can command on every occasion. Fail- 
ing in this we fail to function as men, and indeed fail 
to live. 

What about those who try our patience, whom 
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some call our **enemies”? Our new plan of life has 
no room for enemies. Our attitude is like that of the 
physician or the nurse to the sick. The physician 
carries no enmity, but only the will to mend and renew 
life. There is no difficulty here when once the phy- 
acian or nurse sees the purpose of his life. There is 
QO difficulty for any of us as soon as we alter our 
bearing from that of the child unthoughtful still what 
his business in life is, to that of the man who sees and 
shares the splendid purpose of the universe, as a son 
of God. 

Denunciation now fall out of use; you have other, 
filter and more effective means to work with. Denun> 
elation at best was a clumsy, bungling method. The 
physician does not think of denouncing his patients. 
He abhors the disease; he is outspoken in pointing 
oot the inhuman conditions that produce and spread 
disease. His one enterprise is to kill disease, the uni- 
versal enemy, and to save men. There are no human 
enemies any more to be denounced. 

So far as this attitude prevails, war and every kind 
of divisive strife disappear. They belong to the realm 
of sheer animalism. Must not the “strike” thus give 
way in favor of a humane, rational, and cooperative 
attitude on the part of everyone who has enlighten- 
ment concerning the social purpose of industry? 

Charles F. Doix. 

Southwest Harbor, Me. 

T he July issue of The Would Tomorrow has a 
communication from Celia Baldwin, who wants 
violent denunciations abolished and replaced by the 
feweet spirit of Jesus Christ. This is highly opportune 
in these days when we have become accustomed to rude 
and uncivil expressions. It would be highly conducive 
to oar happiness and peace if words like the following 
were dropped from our vocabulary: nigger, greaser, 
sheeney, and more such rude expressions which wound 
tender hearts. Christ is the Divine model; hear ye 
Him, listen not to His enemies. What says the Divine 
model who cannot err? Learn of me because I am 
meek and humble of heart. Meekness and humility 
would change the fa<% of the earth. Pride is mostly 
the cause of the sorrows of the world. 

Raymokd Vernimont, 

Catholic Priest. 

The Plight of Our Educational System 
T READ that article in the Timet on which you 
^ commented in your last issue: “Ettinger Th^s 
Wolfson Should Go.” It made me pretty hot. The ar- 
ticle touches upon a question in which I have been 
now for some years greatly interested: that of sepa- 
rate schools, or parochial schools, though the latter are 
not the same thing. I have in mind the separate 
schools which exist in Canada, in Ontario and other 
provinces under the law, and which participate in the 
public funds. 

Dr. Ettinger, City Superintendent of Schools, in p 
statement to the Board of Education, speaks of Mr. 
Wolfson’s deeming it proper “to permit his pupils to 
ballot for a convicted felon.” Now this raises sharply, 
in roy mind, the question whether Ettinger is a fit man 
St all to have anything to do with a system of public 
education. This, quite admitting that the whole situ- 
ation is a difficult one. In the first place, an educa- 
tionist should have some restraint, some fairness, some 


sense of proportion. Ettinger's dismissal of Debs as a 
“convicted felon” in order to build up a case against 
Wolfson errs in all these points. It would surely he 
just as fair to dismiss Jesus Christ, most of the Apos- 
tles, and a long line of illustrious men and women, in- 
cluding John Bunyan and William Penn, as convicted 
felons. It seems to me that a strong case against Et- 
tinger as an educationist at all can be made here. 

Again on the point of fairness: Ettinger makes no 
distinction and evidently docs not wish for the purpose 
of his argument to have any distinction made, between 
a political crime and a crime of violence or theft. 
Such a distinction has always been made even by the 
state. Nor does Ettinger desire to have any of the 
circumstances in which Debs was convicted taken into 
consideration. Is it not true that several public men, 
including President Wilson, have said much the things 
that Debs was convicted for? Debs’ crime was at least 
committed for the benefit of others in the course of 
conduct which he believed sincerely to be right 

The really staggering part of the article is where 
Ettinger says that any teacher who “thought that there 
was no necessity for advocating 'making peace in Ber- 
lin' ” possessed attributes which would “absolutely dis- 
qualify” him from being a teacher. 

This seems to me to be a staggering situation when 
you come to think what it implies. Ettinger is, I un- 
derstand, an appointee of appointees. Nobody elected 
him. Yet he is dealing with the children of all the 
people, the children of the community, regardless of 
sect, political opinions, or other spiritual adherence. 
Ettinger knows perfectly well that a large number of 
parents who send their children to the public schools 
did not want to see the Allies get to Berlin, did not 
think it would be a good thing for America, for Ger- 
many, or for any country that the Allies should get to 
Berlin, but a very bad thing indeed. It was not mere- 
ly pacifists and conscientious objectors or aocialista or 
radicals who believed this, but a considerable number 
of Americans who had supported the war and whose 
sons were in it 

But Ettinger, supposed educationist, is prepared to 
ride rough-shod over the views of all these parents. He 
demands not merely that a teacher be neutral as re- 
gards the Allies’ getting to Berlin, but that a teacher 
spiritually support the get-to-Berlin view. The whole 
satement of Ettinger indicates astonishing spiritual 
stupidity and is pr^icated on the assumption that Et- 
tinger knows better than others what is best for alL 

Really, his phase of the situation ought to be em- 
phasized. It is a question we are on the edge of all the 
time and before long will have to face. I thoroughly 
believe that the public school will be more and more 
a failure, and that if the public school system is to 
continue or be successful we shall have to make definite 
provision for the conflicting views held by the parents 
of the children. 

Some socialists seem to think that it would be a 
good thing to capture the schools and start in to teach 
the children socialist doctrine. That is just as bad as 
the Ettinger philosophy. In fact, it is precisely the 
Ettinger plan, with ^e socialists on top instead of Et- 
tinger. It will never do, because it is just as much 
coercion of men’s minds and consciences as the present 
system. 

I started in Canada in as a strong advocate of pub- 
lic schools. Great scheme! Get all the children of the 
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community together in an unsectarian atmosphere. 
Have them grow up together and not know racial and 
sectarian differences. It has» however, not worked out 
that way, because the fine idea vms baaed on neither 
justice nor common sense. Differences of race and re> 
ligion have to be respected, and any attempt to ignore 
them or eliminate them by indirect means defeats itself 
and does not succeed. 

A. VStNON THOMA& 

Jesus and the Doctrine of Non-Resistance 

I T is quite the common thing for Christian Pacifists 
te claim the Man of Nazareth as the ideal expon- 
ent and example of the doctrine of absolute non-resist- 
ance. We assert that we are opposed to war under 
any and all circumstances, and claim that we could not 
be Christians and take any other attitude. We believe 
in the absolute and unqualified superiority of moral 
force over phyeical force; in the power of love over 
hate. Therefore, in loyalty to principle we could not 
support or excuse the World War, or any kind of par- 
ticipation in it 

As we look back upon the **War for Democracy,** its 
aftermath of reaction, international hatred, distrust, 
and suspicion; its failure to bring about any of those 
glorious effects for which so many liberals compromised 
their convictions; we are more than ever convinced of 
the fact that no question can ever be settled right by a 
resort to force, violence, war, or compulsion. So we 
renew our efforts in behalf of the Gospel of Universal 
Brotherhood and Love, and insist that the world can 
never be saved until men everywhere consent to live 
the principles and epirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

But are we really and truly justified in our claim 
that Jesus was an expounder of the doctrine of abso* 
lute non-resistance? 

We base our contentions for the claim that Jesus 
was a pacifist not only on the example he set by his 
own non-resistance to the violence and force of his 
enemies at the time of his betrayal and arrest, and his 
rebuke to Peter, “Put on thy sword, for they who take 
the sword shall perish by the sword/' but also on the 
sayings of the ^rmon on the Mount, the parable ot 
the Good Samaritan, the doctrine ef the Universal 
Fatherhood of God and consequent Universal Brother* 
hood of Man, etc. Triumphantly do we quote: 

“Ye have heard that it hath b^n said by them of olu 
time. An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: 

“But I say unto you. That ye resist not evil: but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. 

“And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain. 

“And if any man sue thee at the law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt 
love thy nei^bor, and hate thine enemy. But I say 
unto you, Leve your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that despitefully use you, and 
persecute you, pray for them that hate you; 

“That ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven,” etc. 

We also quote the words of Jesus: “The second is 
like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Granting that the burden of the teaching of Jesus 
Christ is against all use of the weapons of force and 
violence and war; that pacifism is true to the funda- 


mental spirit of the life and example of the Kazarene; 
that the acceptance of the principle of Universal Broth- 
erhood precludes the possibility of war; granting all 
that, what are we to do with the saying of Jesus in 
Matt. 10 ; 34-36 : “Think not that 1 am come to send 
peace on the earth: 1 came not to send pea^ but a 
sword. For I am come to set a man at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in- 
law. [36th] And a man's foes shall be they of his 
own household.** 

Or, what are we to do with the twenty-third chapter 
of Matthew where Jesus abuses the Scribes and Phari- 
sees with words that bite like serpents, and sting like 
adders? Where can we find in any literature a 
greater tirade of invective, denunciation, and intoler- 
ance? 

Where is there any parallel in spirit between Biatt. 
6 and Matt. 28? What can be the conclusion of the 
whole matter? In persuading men and women of to- 
day to meet the issues and problems of modem life 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ, are we to mean the spirit 
of Matt. 23 or Matt 10: 34-36, John 2: 14-16? By any 
stretch of the art of “harmonizing the Scriptures" can 
we call Jesus’ forcible ejeci<m of the traders from the 
temple as non-resistance? as pacifism? 

I am just as anxious as anyone to claim Jesus of 
Nazareth as the supreme authority in ethics, and the 
ideal exemplar and teacher of the doctrine of absolute 
non-resisance. I am a believer in the principle of non- 
resistance to evil. I am a pacifist and I am definitely 
convinced that war has not one single good thing to 
commend it to earnest-thinking Christian men and 
women. But what I want somebody to prove is this: 
Are we justified by all the facts of the life of Jesus 
in our claim upon him as the ideal representative and 
teacher of our point of view? 

Will someone solve this difficulty for me? I con- 
fess that I cannot. Chablcs S. Mundbll. 

Jennings, Okla. 

Ex Libris 

Man s Axro^ance 

Darkwaier. By W. A. B. OuBois. (Harcourt 
Brace & Howe.) 

The Rising Tide of Color, By Lothrop Stoddard 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

The Shadow. By Mary White Ovington. (Har- 
court, Brace & Howe). 

I T is no love of irony or of controversy which leads 
me to couple together these two antithetical vol- 
umes. Profoundly as they differ in their points of view, 
Dr. DuBois and Mr. Stoddard are agreed in bringing 
home the desperate importance of the race problem. 
Each in his own way warns us that the final catas- 
trophe of civilaton may be a war of rebellion against 
white domination. 

Darkwater is the work of an artist and prophet 
Here are to be found information, argument, poetry, 
protest, so combined as to present not only the sorrow 
but the rising anger of a race to whom the white 
peoples have heedlessly or brutally denied the reverence 
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each mas owes his neighbor by reason of our common 
humanity. If one lays down book with a sense of 
disappointment that in spite of its excellence it some* 
how misses greatness, at least he cannot easily silence 
in his ears “the voices from within the veil” who speak 
through its pages. And if bitterness seems to be the 
quality which mars the power of Dr. DoBois' appeal, 
the white man has lost his right to complain. 

Mr. Stoddard's book is the work of a pseudo-scientist 
with a considerable skill in writing who, sincerely 
enough no doubt, jumbles assumptions and facts in a 
plausible and dangerous combination. He states clearly 
the facts of white domination; he shows how precarious 
are the foundations of white rule in most of Asia and 
Northern Africa. “Let the brown world once make up 
its mind that the white man must gOt and he will go, 
for his position will have become simply impossible. It 
is not solely a question of a 'Holy War*; mere passive 
resistance, if genuine and general, would shake white 
rule to its foundations. And it is precisely the deter- 
mination to get rid of white rule which seems to be 
spreading like wild-fire over the brown world today." 
He mourns the threatened suicide of the white race 
through the Great War and unreal peace of Versailles. 
Finally, he argues that to maintain the supremacy and 
parity of the white race in its present territories, — 
Europe, North and South America, South Africa, and 
Australia, — “we whites will have to abandon our tacit 
assumption of permanent domination over Asia, white 
Asiatics will have to forego ther dreams of migration 
to white lands." This with the revision of the wretched 
Versailles business and the rigorous curtailment even 
within ^e white world of importations of “lower hu- 
man types like those which have worked such havoc in 
the United States" la his constructive program. In 
this medley of wisdom and folly are two fundamental 
errors. 

(1) . Mr. Stoddard assumes virtually without argu- 
ment the innate and essential racial superiority of the 
white race in general and the Nordic race in pardcu- 
lar. He prejudges the difficult question of racial psy- 
du>U^ and “consciousness of kind" by assuming with- 
out adequate evidence that it rests on innate and un- 
alterable biological differences which constitute some 
races permanently inferior. (This is, of course, the 
nodem “scientiflc" equivalent of the old theological 
doctrine that God intended to punish the sins of man 
by the perpetual slavery of his descendants) . For Mr. 
Stoddard work of scientists like Ripley and Boas on 
the subject of race is as if it were not He ignores the 
fact that our extreme race consciousness and in par- 
ticular white arrogance is a modem phenomenon large- 
ly non-existent in the ancient world. He indulges in 
a kind of rhapsody on the extraordinary virtues of the 
oarly American stock — a stock which is already viti- 
ated by immigration! As a matter of fact it would be 
hard to prove historically that the “nascent 'native 
American race’ " (i. e., the Americans up to the Irish 
uomigration of the ’40's) was so vastly superior in 
promise to our present population. Prejudice is bad 
enough, but prejudice masking as science is ten times 
more dangerous. 

(2) It is natural that an author so obMssed with 
the fundamental importance of blood should ignore 
^ economic factor in imperialism and in racial de- 
relopment. He is aware of Bolshevism, which he hys- 
terically deaouBces as “anti-racial" as well as anti- 


social. It is “the arch-enemy of civilisation and tfie 
race" because in its internationalism it seeks economic 
emancipation of the colored races. It must therefore 
“be crushed out with iron heels no matter what the 
cost." War Mr. Stoddard fears because of its “toll on 
racial values," but better war than Bolshevism. No- 
where is there a flicker of understanding of the real 
economic forces that make for Bolshevism on the one 
hand or empire on the other. The consequence of this 
ignorance of economics is that Mr. Stoddard is in real- 
ity a kind of preacher of distorted Utopianism! His 
program for the supremacy of the white race will be 
defeated by economic forces. British imperialists will 
not so readily as he thinks abandon India to save the 
white race. The danger, then, of Mr. Stoddard's work 
is not that his program will be carried out but that his 
mischievous pseudo-science of race will be used to in- 
flame hatreds, to retard a sober study of racial psy- 
chology, and to aid the imperialist in checking any 
real growth of solidarity among the workers of all 
races. Yet without some such solidarity, Christianity, 
socialism, human brotherhood, are all a mockery. 

N. T. 

A WOMAN wrote “Uncle Tom's Cabin," the novel 
sometimes credited with bringing on the Civil 
War. It is interesting to find, nearly seventy years 
later, another woman writing a novel that calls for a 
new crusade in the interest of the negro, and writing 
with a ^se and gentle tolerance that calls not to pas- 
sion but to understanding. Mary White Ovington’s 
novel The Shadow lets one know what it feels like to be 
a negro. 

As one of the directors of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the author knows all of 
the brutal and ugly aspects of the race problem in 
America. She knows, and as readers of her terrible 
story Th€ Whitt Bruts, published a few years ago by 
Tht Mosses, will remember, she can write of certain 
aspects she chooses not to stress in this noveL She is 
content to write of the Negro simply and understand- 
ingly, showing his position and problem in our de- 
mocracy. Her black characters are drawn lovingly; for 
she seems to possess in rare combination that sym- 
pathetic affection which the Southern white feels for 
the black when he “keeps his place" together with a 
comprehension of the aspiring mind and soul of the 
black race. 

The story moves frmn South to North and touches on 
labor issues, but it may seem that the author has ne- 
glected an opportunity to show the Negro in relation 
to the economic struggle and the economic element that 
complicates the race issue in such happenings as the 
recent Chicago riots. However, to have done so would 
perhaps have overcrovrded a novel that is already rich 
in incident. M. K. R. 

A Suggestion 

One of our Cooperators makes an interesting sug- 
gestion. It is that readers of The Wowj> Tomorrow 
might like to constitute a very informal Readers' Club. 
Those who find books or magazine articles which seem 
to them significant might send the information to us. 
From such suggestions we would try to compile lists 
which would furnish a land of guide through the maze 
of print and paper to articles that are especially help- 
ful and informing. 
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Rel igion and Revolution 

By C. DELISLE BURNS 


I N every country in the world the professed ad- 
herents of Religion are the most convinced and 
earnest opponents of Revolution; and in most 
countries the revolutionaries hate and despise what 
goes by the name of Religion. 

The problem, then, is to explain the antagonism 
of those who are governed by each of these enthu- 
siasms, and from that explanation to derive a reas- 
onable attitude and a plan of action, for the issues 
involved cannot be neglected with impunity. A 
revolution which neglects religious passions or 
even religious organizations will end either in fu- 
tility or in full reaction; religion which discounts 
the popular desire for radical social changes will 
die of inanition or become the plaything of imbe- 
ciles. 

It is apparent that religion and revolution are 
opposed, and appearances in this case at least are 
not deceptive. It is possible for the religionist to 
say that not one of the prophets of revolution was 
an adherent of an established church. Marx and 
Morris may be counted by the orthodox as damn- 
able and perhaps damned atheists; and even Rous- 
seau, Mazzini and Tolstoi, all of whom professed to 
be deeply religious and indeed Christian, are not 
and were not in their own days accepted as relig- 
ious by the chief advocates of religion. Obviously 
the orthodox can prove that the revolutionary is 
ill at ease in the atmosphere of religion even if he 
does not altogether depart out of it. 

On the other hand, the revolutionary, impatient 
at the little effect which lofty religious sentiments 
have had, can point effectively to the fact that no 
accepted and orthodox leader in religion has trans- 
formed the social circumstances of his time and 
coimtry. Luther secured the belief in justification 
by faith, but he enslaved the German peoples to 
petty princes. St. Francis loved men, but left the 
rich to grind the faces of the poor. Wilberforce, 
a smaller man than these, but typical of the minor 
religionism of England, put out a doctrine of sub- 


mission which would have excused any revolu- 
tion. 

Thus chapter and verse can be found in history for 
proving that there is a natural opposition between 
religion and revolution. 

The contrasts to be found in history are still to 
be found in our present society. Religion is now 
organized in churches and sects; and there is no 
church or sect which does not officially condemn 
revolution. The Roman Church under Leo XIII 
showed a tendency to approve of democratic move- 
ments, and the Encyclical of that Pope, called 
Immortale Dei, provided a cover for rapprochement 
between the Catholics and the French Republic. 
But even Leo XIII was very careful to teach the 
lower orders their duty of obedience to their mas- 
ters ; and the flirtations between clerics and liberals 
have come to an untimely end. The Russian 
Church, the other great religious atavism, was, ac- 
cording to the newspapers, enlisted in the service 
of Kolchak and Reaction. The Church of Eng- 
land, of its very nature an upper-class organization 
in dependence on the capitalistic state, has pro- 
nounced its ineffective horror at radical changes in 
society; and the various organizations of Protest- 
antism, which during the war provided in Germany 
religious enthusiasm for a Kaiser’s war, have kept 
an ominous silence on the enthusiasms of revolu- 
tionary Germany. Even the Society of Friends, 
some groups of which were able to protest against 
a popular war, is unable to pronounce in favor of 
a change which will destroy the profits on which 
its funds depend. 

Organized religion may be condemned for all 
this; but the advocates of revolution are not se- 
cure from a similar criticism. In the preface to 
such criticism may be written Vauvenargucs’ say- 
ing — “Not all who scoff at auguries are wiser than 
those who believe in them” ; for if we suppose that 
a radical transformation of society is desirable, 
why all the orthodox economics of the revolution- 
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aries ? It matters very little whetlier economic the- 
ory is a reflection of facts or a new theological 
m>th for the satisfaction of those simple-minded 
persons who pride themselves on being “scientific.** 
The fact is that the economic theory of revolution- 
aries is beside the point. The only motive force 
for revolution which could possibly be effective 
would be more absorbing than an economic want; 
but many of those who make the movement which 
we call revolution are blind to the greatest pas- 
sions which stir the human race. They are like 
Comte in face of metaphysics; for as that worthy 
failed to understand what metaphysics dealt with, 
and therefore naturally thought it was almost noth- 
ing at all, so the old-fashioned rationalist thinks 
that dogma and ritual are almost nothing at all, 
since they have no bearing on what he understands. 
The neglect of religious organizations is another 
charge against the revolutionary; for even if re- 
ligion itself is hateful, it is unreasonable to neglect 
the e.\istence of the institutions and organization 
to which it has given rise. 

This apparently natural opposition between re- 
ligion and revolution can be explained by a psycho- 
logical account of the two attitudes involved. One 
of the characteristics of the religious attitude is 
that it is a facing towards the past. The saints and 
heroes are among the dead : the moral code and the 
very phrases of religious morality are ancient. We 
are bom into them, and do not make them for our- 
selves. The Fathers appear to be more reverend 
than their future descendants. 

In very early times the belief was common that 
an earlier was a happier and more virtuous age, 
for the Earthly Paradise is among the myths of 
nearly all religions ; and the history of man is com- 
monly conceived as a falling away from an original 
purity. But apart from myth or dogma, the past is 
undoubtedly active, and historical events and char- 
acters do actually play a great part in shaping the 
moral standards and exciting the emotions of the 
religious. This is psychologically to be explained 
by the fact that the past in memory has always a 
certain glamor. It is fixed, and, in a sense, perfect 
by contrast to the ever-changing present; and it 
has therefore the quality of eternity. The past sur- 
rounds us everywhere, while the present by con- 
trast seems trivial and the future hypothetical. In 
memory one’s childhood seems to be a time of happy 
freedom ; and the small pains of those days are 
forgotten. The experience of many concides here, 
and thus a form of social myth arises applied to 
common life in the belief that childhood is a happy 
time; applied to politics and conversation in the 
praise of the good old times, the old leaders, the old 
school, and other such mythology; and in the great 
enthusiasms of religion applied to the whole uni- 
verse in the creed concerning a Paradise and a Fall 
of Man. 

This sense of the past induces reverence and 


acquiescence in the past, which is of such a char- 
acter that it cannot be affected by any action of 
ours. Tlierefore the habit grows out of religion 
that one should cherish what is inherited and one 
should hesitate in doubt of the effectiveness of any 
action which might change it. Religion, in this 
sense and for ik> mean or trivial reason, is opposed 
to radical and rapid changes, and any revolution 
which neglected this common human feeling for the 
past is fated to end in a reaction. Thus the French 
Revolution introduced tlie worship of Reason, re- 
pudiated the old tradition, and brought on itself — 
de Maistre and Qiateaubriand and the neo-Catho- 
lics. 

Secondly, genuine religion has always implied a 
certain aloofness from every-day experience. True 
religion, it has been said, is to keep oneself un- 
spotted from “the world**; and in the purest form 
of religion the utmost condemnation is implied in 
saying that a man is “worldly.** But the religious 
attitude involves not only a moral aloofness ; it im- 
plies also a view of life and the universe which 
explains this aloofness. The common life of every 
day is contrasted with another and bettter, for the 
Mke of which men should live. *rhe other world 
is not an empty dogma but a present reality to 
such men as St. Francis and St. Bernard, and per- 
haps to Calvin and Luther. To suppose, with the 
opponents of dogma, that there is only one world 
simplifies to the point of misrepresentation. It is 
as though one believed color to be unreal because 
a camera does not record it ; for there are in ordi- 
nary experience many worlds, as distinct as the 
earth and the moon. When the starving beggar on 
the road, falling asleep in despair, smiles in his 
sleep, he lives in another world; and walking on 
the plainest of pavements on the most miserable 
quest of money or pleasure, a man may be seen to 
be as it were in a dream, thinking perhaps of lands 
he will never see or days he will never know : then, 
although his boots click on the stones, he is in an- 
other world. Therefore no reasonable objection 
can be taken to the idea of another world, what- 
ever may be said as to the evidence of its charac- 
teristics. 

There is, no doubt, a kind of life or thought to 
be found within or beyond the daily commonplace 
which reduces to insignificance muA that is com- 
monly accepted as valuable or important. A man 
secure in that life is not easily enticed by wealth or 
fame or power; and religion often depends upon a 
sense of that other world. But in such a world the 
economics of the revolutionary are folly, and even 
the physical evils which undeniably exist appear 
to be trivial. Such facts as these may explain why 
religion appears to be opposed to revolution. 

Revolution by contrast implies looking forward. 
Its life is impatience, while the life of religion 
seenu often to be patience. The world for the rev- 
olutionary is an untried experiment. He feels that 
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men do not know what is best, and can only dis- 
cover it by audacity. For him the future holds the 
greatest men and the society most worthy of our 
efforts; and therefore he judges his actions and 
those of his contemporaries not by reference to the 
saints and heroes of the past, but by contrast with 
the unachieved social order in which men will at 
last be men indeed. 

The earlier revolutionaries were moralists. They 
spoke of what ought to be, and were half doubtful 
whether it ever would come into existence. But the 
later revolutionaries believed that the coming of 
this world of their hope was inevitable, for they 
firmly believed not only that the better social order 
should exist, but that it would come into existence 
as part of the process of evolution. To some of 
their critics this appeared to be a weakness in their 
argument, for why should one trouble to assist 
evolution, and why should one be impatient for 
what must inevitably follow the stem rules of 
necessity? Nevertheless, the argiunent for action 
held good, because the scientific revolutionaries ar- 
gued that the evolutionary process could be made 
more speedy, and they very dimly have conceived 
a philosophical, or rather theological, paradox, as 
old as the days of the predestination controversy, 
that what is inevitable may be so only because our 
own will is part of the process and its desires are 
inevitable. The future thus becomes to the revo- 
lutionary as much present as the past is to the 
religionist. 

Again, revolution is immersed in the immediate. 
Dreams of a paradise far off will not delay the 
man who knows that he wants to abolish quite defi- 
nite and obvious evils. He sees the miserable 
homes and mean streets, and would make an end 
of these, building Jerusalem here, and leaving it to 
others to find a Jerusalem in heaven. He feels 
the enslavement of the poor, and would have them 
stand at their full height, free men. He hates the 
barren and desolating tyranny of the rich, and 
would topple them down at once without stopping 
to think whether anyone will pick them up. This 
appetars to be as far as possible removed from the 
attitude of those who endure to live in an evil 
world for the sake of heaven after death. The 
belief in heaven has often been criticised by the 
revolutionaries because it was supposed to make 
idealists careless of actual present-day forces, and 
whether or not the charge is valid, the revolutionary 
is certain that what is here and now is the most 
worthy of attention. In the best form of this revo- 
lutionary gospel the common things of the world 
are believed to be the actual stones of the City of 
God. The world is beautiful and full of wonder, 
more full, indeed, than our imagination can fill any 
heaven : the evil with which we contend is the dis- 
order, the discord, obstructing what is natural ; and 
therefore the work of the true revolutionary ap- 
pears to be not destructive but a removal of unes- 


sentials in order that life may be free to show itself 
for what it is. He works in mean streets for the 
gold that is there, not for an after-death in some 
other and alien sky. 

Religionists, then, and revolutionaries — as these 
two terms have hitherto been used — are moved by 
contradictory tendencies. They face different ways, 
and each would take the world with them. In a 
sense they are irreconcilable. No reasonable man 
would attempt to reconcile opposites, for the world 
is so wide that opposites may exist without any 
reconciliation ; and there will always be some re- 
ligious men who genuinely hate revolutions, and 
some revolutionaries who despise all forms of re- 
ligion. 

Religion and revolution are, after all. abstrac- 
tions. The fact is that there are religious men and 
there are revolutionaries, and there are some men 
in whom the two forces contend. If the nature 
of these forces is such as described above, the atti- 
tude to be adopted is clearly one of acquiescence 
and interest : for we cannot afford to shut our eyes 
to either, and there is nothing more plainly of im- 
portance at present than these two. But an atti- 
tude so adopted involves action ; for in such issues 
living men cannot be mere spectators. The task 
calls for hands. Enthusiasm is running to waste ; 
and men inspired by ideals are obstructing the very 
transformation which they desire, because their en- 
thusiasm does violence to that of their fellows. 
What action, then, can be taken ? 

The principle of action is based on the discovery 
that neither religion nor revolution are yet fully 
developed, and that the psychological attitudes de- 
scribed above should lead further. If Revolution 
and Religion are each driven to their logical con- 
clusions, they are no longer in conflict, although 
they still continue to differ. Diverse men will be 
moved by each; and in any one man who has 
glimpses of both, the divergent moods no longer 
contend, but each, as it were, inspires the other. 

Religious enthusiasm may be redirected by the 
perception that, although the past is golden, it is 
dead. That which is called God is living — even, it 
may be, unborn ; for if man is not all he might be, 
then God is not; and if the word “God” will not 
hold the meaning here intended, it will inevitably 
be repudiated by all who are genuinely moved by 
religion. “Ah, Zarathustra," said the old Pope. “I 
see that it is your piety which forbids you to believe 
in God!” But the living God of the religionist is 
not a mere personification of the Future of the 
revolutionary. He is all that is Past, gathered up 
and projected into a continually growing experi- 
ence. He is, in fact. He that is to come — a second 
time. 

As for the other world, if the conception is clear- 
ly developed it follows that we are divided from it 
not by being alive, but by low intelligence and feeble 
emotions, blinding us to facts. It is in the recesses 
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of the common and heavenly world of here and 
today that the other world lies. The enemies of 
true religion are not the atheists and agnostics, but 
those who, professing religion in whatever form — 
Christianity, Buddhism, Islam — have not so much 
as caught a glimpse of the light that never was on 
land or sea. Among these are the theologians, who 
argue about Virgin Birth and the Real Presence 
when women and children are tortured in the mills 
and the poor lack bread. Blind fools, hearing it 
said that the poor are blessed, have supposed that 
poverty was admirable or that the poor should be 
contented ; but what really makes the poor blessed 
is the part of them that is not poor and not con- 
tented. That part is of the make of heaven. Such 
religion is revolution. 

And now let the argument be of revolution. Of 
revolution many adverse things are said, few of 
them true and most of them irrelevant. If revolu- 
tion will put up the cost of coal, what of it? The 
cost does not matter half so much as who gets the 
money, and can we not bear to pay a little more 
that other men may have liberty ? But a revolution 
which swept the past aside would he more bar- 
barous than the tyranny it dethroned. What fool 
was it who said we should live for future genera- 
tions. and implied in his conceit that his fathers 
had lived for him? This is indeed a folly of revo- 
lutionary Futurism. Each generation, each man, 
exists in his own right with his own blood and 
spirit ; he does not borrow either, nor did his fathers 
lend him either. They had and kept their own; 
and therefore it would be a vile new world if men 
entering it forgot the blood and tears which found 
the sacred way. No sane revolutionary can treat 
the world as though it should be abolished and 
entirely remade by his success. In this sense the 
past is not dead. The conclusion so argued will 
put hesitation upon the hands of revolution and 
perhaps a little silence on the lips of revolution- 
aries. It need not make cynies of revolutionaries, 
but the vision of the generations may perhaps re- 
duce to their true comic stature the violences of 
those who would “uplift” us. 

Again, it has been already shown that a real 
revolution cannot be based upon economics or even 
upon politics, but only upon a social idealism vaster 
than can be inspired by the desire for commodities 
or for laws. In fact, the revolutionary must be- 
lieve in “another" world in order to establish a 
world worth having. 

The perception that conclusions lead further 
than where the premises stand has sometimes in- 
duced a belief in paradox. It has been felt that 
every obvious truth can be confronted with a con- 
tradiction equally true and the habit of turning 
platitudes upside down has grown upon modem 
literature. But the argument so far outlined should 
not be thought to end in paradox. Religion is still 
one thing and revolution another; and they have 


each a world to conquer. Their development is not 
as pale and ghostly allies in a universal "uplift,” 
but as diverse elements in a life somewht fuller 
and more humane than ours. And since the sub- 
ject here is chiefly revolution in its prelude, the 
conclusion of the piece stands thus : 

Revolution will secure nothing but dust and ashes 
unless it digs deeper than any grievance. What- 
ever metaphor will least misrepresent the task of 
transformation, clearly the foundations are what 
matter most in the new building; the roots are 
where the Tree of Heaven springs to life. There- 
fore the immediate need is for a policy the reverse 
of superficial. Legislation, strikes, agitation are all 
very well; but these things are not of the blood 
and spirit which transform the world. 

It is, of course, entirely beyond the scope of this 
article to define in detail the policy which will lead 
to a radical improvement in social conditions and 
individual character. Probably that policy is com- 
plex and involves many different actions in the 
sphere of religion, politics, culture, and economics ; 
but the one purpose must be clear in all the details 
and the method. The ideal is not merely a new or- 
ganization of society, but a finer type of individual 
character. The great man is he to whom his fellows 
owe their happiness, and their happiness is their 
ability themselves to make others happy. The hero 
is obsolete. The saint is perhaps somewhat faded. 
We need a new ideal man; for ultimately our pol- 
icy will depend upon the sort of person whom we 
desire to see in existence, and not simply on a plan 
for bettering the lives of such persons as ourselves. 

In regard to social organization, on the other 
hand, the fundamental need is an ability to see the 
social effects of our actions. We must see not only 
the happiness of the person who wears a fine dress, 
but the miseries of those who made it, not merely 
the outward calm of our city life, but the oppres- 
sion on which it depends, and we mu.st be able to 
feel such evils not merely out of sympathy but as an 
offense. Out of that perception a social ideal arises 
as a vision of a new order in which all men have 
freedom. The enthusiasm which may result and 
may inspire action, if it is to cause any radical bet- 
terment of human life and character, will be much 
more correctly described as religious than as revo- 
lutionary, unless at that stage the two words are 
almost equivalent in meaning. Therefore the most 
important element in the influence of the great rev- 
olutionaries is their religious or quasi-religious en- 
thusiasm, and not their economic theory ; and there- 
fore one of the chief tasks of the moment is to keep 
the vision of the ideal in the midst of all the eco- 
nomics and politics by which it may be realized. 
The new social order has long been hoped for, and 
those who were its prophets have died without see- 
ing their promised land ; but past failure is not a 
proof that success is impossible, and perhaps the 
world is now ready for a great experiment. 
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Signs of 

A Hint for the Donbtful Voter 

PARTICULARLY dull campaign drags its 
weary length. Practice makes neither of the 
candidates very expert as thinker or speaker. Cox 
is perhaps a bit more aggressive and has a little 
more respect for the English language, but he has 
contributed almost as little as Senator Harding to 
the sum total of human wisdom. His effort to 
make the main issue of the campaign the amount of 
money the Republicans wanted has come to very 
little. He has proved nothing more than what 
everybody knows, namely, that both the big political 
parties want all the money they can get and that 
they use promoters’ methods to get it. Under 
these circumstances the citizen who is neither stand- 
pat on one side nor socialistically minded on the 
other is in for an uncomfortable time making up 
his mind what to do. The Socialists and near- 
Socialists know. To the others we offer this bit 
of advice : There are times when a protest vote 
counts. This emphatically is such a time. Even 
if one is not a Socialist or a laborite, a vote for 
Debs or Christensen will count as a warning to the 
politicians and their masters. Furthermore, there 
are Congressmen to be elected as well as Presi- 
dential candidates, and a little timely insistence 
might secure from some local Congressmen pledges 
against intervention in Mexico, against universal 
military training and service, and against further 
attacks on American liberty. Unless we want to 
see the politicians and profiteers put over a Mex- 
ican war, conscription and all the rest, after the 
election, using either or both parties as their toot, 
just as they have done during the last four years, 
the electors ought to shake off their apathy long 
enough to bring vigorous pressure to bear on 
Congressional candidates. 

Repudiating Representative Government 
'T'HE New York Assembly ran true to form when 
it again ousted Messrs. Claessens, Waldman 
and Solomon, who, together with the two other 
ousted Assemblymen, had been re-elected in the 
special election by increased majorities over their 
fusion opponents. Some of the leaders, both Re- 
publican and Democrat, felt the political inexpe- 
diency of this action and would have preferred to 
see all five Assemblymen seated. At last, after a 
lot of political jockeying, the Assembly by a bi- 
partisan vote reached a compromise whereby the 
three gentlemen we have mentioned were expelled 
while the other Socialist Assemblymen, Messrs. Orr 
and DeWitt, were seated. The alleged reason for 
the distinction was that while certain minor changes 
in the Socialist constitution meant that the party 
itself was no longer on trial as in the former 
ouster proceedings, Messrs. Oaessens, Waldman 
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and Solomon, who had served in previous I^sla- 
tures, had personal records bad enough to warrant 
their expulsion. The charge is as false as it is 
absurd. Assemblyman Martin McCue, ex-saloon- 
keeper and prizefighter and defender of "home and 
country” in opposition to Socialism, very properly 
denounced the political hypocrisy of those who 
sponsored it. Messrs. Orr and DeWitt, when their 
three comrades were finally expelled, immediately 
resigned in protest against the attempt to obscure 
the real issue of representative government by an 
utterly false distinction. All five of the Socialists, 
to their everlasting credit, refused to apologize for 
any of their acts or beliefs or to appear before the 
Assembly as supplicants for favor. They took 
their stand on sound principles of representative 
government. They asserted their responsibility for 
their opinions to their constituents and not to the 
Assembly. However indignant the Socialists may 
feel at the action of the Assembly, as Socialists 
they have no cause to mourn. This new act of 
contempt for the popular will can only further ad- 
vance their cause. Stilt less will those who are 
saying that progress can only come by direct ac- 
tion or violent revolution mourn over what hap- 
pened in Albany. In a country which achieved its 
independence in a violent revolution whose solgan 
was "Taxation without representation is tyranny,” 
it may be a dangerous thing for profiteers and poli- 
ticians flagrantly to deny the will of the people. In 
the interest of peaceful progress no less than of 
justice, citizens of every economic viewpoint must 
rebuke this new act of lawlesness at Albany. And 
they must not content themselves with rebuking it 
— they must raise the standard of legislative intelli- 
gence to higher levels. What can you expect in the 
way of housing or any other reform from a Legis- 
lature which begins operations by so flagrant a 
repudiation of every principle of representative 
government ? 

Repentance a Vain Hope 

COME of us had hoped that the Wilson adminis- 
tration would have a kind of death-bed repen- 
tcnce and return at least to a moderate degree of 
lilieralism. But the time grows late and the acts 
of our government departments show few signs 
of grace. Omitting any discussion of the iniquity 
of the war we wage on Soviet Russia by “moral” 
and economic pressure, here is a partial record : 
The Shipping Board has recently withdrawn 
from an arbitration agreement with the longshore- 
men. This is nothing less than a breach of faith 
because the longshoremen were asked and agreed 
to forego certain strategic advantages gained dur- 
ing the war on a promise of a permanent arbitra- 
tion agreement. 
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Mr. Roosevelt, former Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, if press despatches are correct, has been 
boasting of the excellence of the Haitian Constitu- 
tion, which he says he wrote. His boast is untimely. 
James Weldon Johnson in The Nation has recently 
presented striking evidence of inefficiency and 
cruelty in the American administration of Haiti. 
Virtual slavery has been introduced for the build- 
ing of roads, and the whole government, he charges, 
is “of, by and for” the National City Bank. Sen- 
ator Harding has taken up the criticism of the 
Democratic administration, and at last stung into 
action, the Navy Department announces that some 
time ago it instituted a double investigation, first 
into the conduct of the marines and secondly into 
the truth or falsity of the charges that the National 
City Bank has received special favors in connec- 
tion with Haitian finances. It is to be hoped that 
this investigation, which is long overdue, will be 
more than a white-washing expedition. 

Attorney General Palmer, who has been very 
quiet ever since his efforts to save the country from 
the Reds failed to secure him the Presidential nom- 
ination, has again spoken. This time it is to repeat 
the familiar old sophistries in extenuation of the 
government’s course in refusing amnesty to Debs 
and the other political prisoners. Incidentally, his 
statement that there are only a few such prisoners 
rests on a wholly arbitrary definition of the term. 

Postmaster General Burleson has announced that 
he will appeal from the decision against him ren- 
dered by Judge Hitz of the District of Columbia 
in the suit brought by the New York Call to com- 
pel restoration of its second-class mailing privilege. 
The Judge decided what every man with common 
sense knows, namely, that there is no freedom of 
the press whatever if a postmaster-general at his 
own whim can indefinitely deny a paper second- 
class mailing privileges, thereby crippling if not 
altogether killing it — simply b^use he objected 
to what that paper had once published. The New 
York Call is not his only vicitm, but other Socialist 
papers also are denied second-class privil^s, and 
in some cases, under the espionage law, are not 
even allowed to receive first-class mail addressed 
to their editors. 

The Secretary of War still holds in prison thirty- 
six conscientious objectors whose offense is no whit 
different from that of their comrades who are free. 
The most dramatic case is that of Ben Salmon, 
Roman Catholic religious objector to war. On 
July 13th he began a hunger strike at Fort Douglas 
as a protest against continued confinement of con- 
scientious objectors. He was brought by the gov- 
ernment to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., where he is confined with the criminal in- 
sane. It is, one supposes, an illustration of the 
official sense of humor that he, a man whose of- 
fense is his refusal to take life, should be confined 


with those who have tried to take life. His former 
comrades and those who have visited him scoff at 
the idea of any insanity. Mr. Salmon is mechanic- 
ally fed. He refuses to take food; at the same 
time, his philosophy does not permit him vio- 
lently to resist the effort of the government to keep 
him alive. Nevertheless, such mechanical feeding 
can hardly keep him from death indefinitely. It 
would be interesting to get the thought of those 
Roman Catholics who have so persuasively and 
vehemently argued that the heroic Lord Mayor 
MaeSwiney is not committing suicide on the stand 
of their American co-religionist who also, in his 
own way, stands for freedom. 

Injustice for Anthracite Miners 

'T'HE principle of arbitration in industrial dis- 
putes got a very black eye in the recent 
decision of the anthracite coal commission awarding 
to the miners a wage increase of 17 per cent. The 
decision was, of course, not unanimous, the miners’ 
representative dissenting emphatically. It is un- 
just for the following reasons: (i) In the bitumin- 
ous fields, certainly not more difficult to work, the 
miners had already been awarded a 27 per cent, 
increase, and their anthracite comrades were en- 
titled to equally just treatment. To quote Mr. W. 
Jett Lauck : “'niis award is unjust. The anthracite 
miners are asked to accept a minimum wage of 
$4.20 a day as contrasted with $6 a day for bitu- 
minous miners recently granted by a federal com- 
mission, which has been increased by agreement to 
$7.50 in Illinois and to $6.75 or $7.00 in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania.” (2) The coal commission, again 
by a majority vote, had decided that it was not 
competent to hear facts about profiteering in the 
industry, yet these facts were vitally connected with 
any just determination of wages. (3) In anticipa- 
tion of wage increases the mine owners had raised 
the price of coal a dollar a ton although the wage 
increase would not have amounted to more than 
fifty cents a ton. Again quoting Mr. Lauck : “How- 
ever, this does not tell even half the story. The 
$1.00 advance at the mines has been multiplied 
many times. Anthracite for domestic use sold in 
Washington at $11.80 a ton prior to May 1. Today 
it is quoted at $15.50 a ton, or an advance of $3.70 
a ton. In other cities still larger advances have 
been made.” In other words, the operators are 
victimizing the consumers as much as the producers. 
It is also charged that the mine owners have de- 
liberately kept production in the anthracite fields 
at a minimum ^1 summer, anticipating labor trou- 
bles. They wanted to avoid having a stock of coal 
on hand, so that they could raise the cry of coal 
famine in order to win public sympathy. Is it 
any wonder in view of these facts that the miners 
reWled at accepting the decision? Rather, is it 
not wonderful that any of them had such loyalty 
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to a contract entered into for them by their leaders 
that they should agree to abide by so unjust a de- 
cision? It cannot be too often repeated that few 
forms of ownership and operation are more ethic- 
ally indefensible or economically wasteful than the 
private ownership of the coal fields. It is time for 
the public and the miners to make common cause 
to end this evil. 

The Wall Street Tragedy and Its Lessons 

'T' HE shadow of the frightful tragedy in which 
thirty-four people were killed and over aoo 
injured by a terrific explosion at the comer of 
Broad and Wall streets still hangs over New York. 
A sense of pity and horror is universal. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that a bomb or infernal ma- 
chine was responsible. Yet the evidence seems far 
less conclusive than newspaper headlines would 
make out. Whatever later investigation may dis- 
cover, certain things may be said with definiteness 
now. 

1. There is something shockingly remiss about 
a system which either permits explosives to be 
carted along Wall Street at the noon hour or which 
allows them to fall into the hands of insane crim- 
inals capable of making a bomb powerful enough 
to do the damage which was wrought in the finan- 
cial district. 

2. Such futile terrorism as that implied by a 
bomb explosion at noon at the corner of Broad 
and Wall streets is emphatically contrary to the 
philosophy and tactics not only of the Socialist 
Party, which has made its opposition to violence 
clear, but also of the I. W. W. Even the Comu- 
nist groups, which, having been driven under- 
ground by Attorney General Palmer’s tactics, pro- 
claim their faith in violent revolution, utterly re- 
ject such individual and senseless terrorism as is 
implied in bomb-throwing aad assassination. All 
these groups and parties have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain from the kind of violent reac- 
tion against them which terrorism would produce. 

3. There is something ghoulish about the dis- 
position of newspapers and politicians to seek to 
capitalize the tragedy for their own! ends. Not 
merely are the papers seeking to use it to discredit 
“Socialists and parlor Bobheviks’’ for stirring up 
discontent against this best of all possible govern- 
ments, but they have even gone so far as to use 
it in the campaign between Republicans and Demo- 
crats. The New York Tribune darkly hints that 
Democratic agitation is somehow responsible for 
unbalancing feeble minds. Mr. Moore of the 
National Democratic Committee and the New 
York Times are even more sure that it b Re- 
publican agitation which is to blame by reason of 
its appeal to the discontented. 

4. It is of the utmost importance that if the 
explosion was caused by a bomb the criminal should 
be detected, but it does not further the detection of 


the criminal or protect society from further out- 
rage to launch a new campaign of hysteria against 
the "Reds” such as followed previous bomb out- 
rages. The public should not forget that in spite 
of reported clues and tremendous headlines noth- 
ing at all ever came of the last “Red roundups” 
except injustice, which leaves behind rankling 
hatreds. The clearest lesson that history teaches 
is that ruthless repression causes more terrorism 
than it cures. 

The Solution of the Housing Rroblem 
'T'HE public press is filled with discussion of the 
housing situation and how to relieve it. All 
sorts of factors are blamed for our plight; labor, 
we are told, is careless and unreasonable; there is 
a corner in building materials; the money market 
is tight; private capital can be better rewarded in 
other lines of industry, etc., etc. Remedies corre- 
sponding to the diagnosis are suggested. They 
range from advocacy of fresh legal action against 
profiteers (which has never proved successful) to 
making housing a public utility under municipal 
control. Exemption of mortgages is frequently 
advocated. But the singular fact is that save for an 
occasional letter from a Single-taxer or Socialist 
the fundamental question of the ownership of land 
is never discussed. Is it not absurd that when New 
York Qty alone needs more than 100,000 new 
apartments the right of private owners absolutely 
to control land not merely for use but for specula- 
tion goes virtually unchallenged? These owners 
have left about 45 per cent of the area of New 
York Qty unbuilt upon. What is the economic 
or political justification for a system under which 
land necessary to our life b monopolized by a 
mere handful of landlords, who are the bene- 
ficiaries of great increases in value which they 
have done nothing or next to nothing to bring 
about? To say that in many cases the landlord 
loses is no more ethical justification of our system 
than is the argument that the gambler does not 
always win. If land were taxed at its full rental 
value and improvements upon it taxed, if at all, at a 
much lower rate, it would be impossible to hold 
land for speculative purposes and building would 
be stimulated; or, to state the matter in technical 
language, the first step towards solving the housing 
problem is the expropriation of the economic rent 
of land — not the buildings on it — by society, to 
whom it belongs. Had a decent land policy been in 
operation, the worst of this disastrous housing 
shortage might have been avoided. The enact- 
ment of a proper land tax law is the first and 
fundamental step in any housing reform. If to this 
law were added an emergency measure permitting 
munidpalities under certain conditions to acquire 
land and to erect houses the immediate crisis would 
be met as well as is possible under a system in 
which the profit motive is dominant. 
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A Political 

T he World Tomorrow has made an effort to 
secure an unbiased and adequate symposium 
on political parties and candidates. Despite 
many requests to individuals and to the National 
Committee itself resulting in the promise of an 
article, we have received no statement from a Re- 
publican source. Perhaps the Republicans consider 
The World Tomorrow an unsatisfactory medium 
for setting forth their case; perhaps they are so 
confident of victory that it does not seem to them 
necessary to argue the matter. On our part, we 
frankly regret the omission of any Republican sUte- 
ment. 

Tte Paramount Issue from tke 
Democratic Standpoint 

By United States Senator 
Pat Harrison 

O N the Democratic side in this campaign for the 
Presidency, the issues are clearly and unmis- 
takably defined. They are defined in the platform 
adopted at San Francisco and they are emphasized 
unmistakably and without quibble or equivocation 
by the candidates for President and Vice-president 
on the Democratic ticket. There is and has been 
and will be no evasion. This is not the time for 
evasions. 

On the Republican side the issues are obscured 
behind a smoke cloud not only of misrepresentation 
and evasion, but of plain mendacity. Principle 
seems to have been sunk— abandoned— cast away 
in a mad ambition to secure office and power, re- 
gardless of the means or methods. This is being 
demonstrated on every hand and needs no elabora- 
tion on my part. I have neither the time nor the 
inclination to enter into a discussion of the various 
Republican attitudes toward, for instance, the com- 
manding issue of the League of Nations, I use 
the plural form advisedly inasmuch as the attitudes 
are numerous and interpretations of both the Re- 
publican platform and the pronouncements of the 
Republican candidate for president, multitudinous. 
"Normalcy” and confusion appear to be synony- 
mous terms in the Republican lexicon. 

When Senator Johnson sees white and Senator 
Lodge sees black while looking at the same object, 

I have the thought that they are politically color 
blind, to put it mildly. 

The League of Nations is an issue in this cam- 
paign ; reconstruction is an issue ; the high cost of 
living, tax revision, labor, education, the merchant 
marine, highway improvement, reclamation, Mex- 
ico, corruption in politics, the stimulation of agri- 
culture, the federal reserve act, a budget system for 
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the federal government, — all of these things are is- 
sues, living, pulsing, insistent issues. 

But there is one issue — the paramount, the mas- 
ter issue, which embraces them all. That is Pro- 
gressivism. Are we going to stand still? Are we 
going to go backward ? Are we unequal to the task 
of keeping pace with the world that refuses to stop 
moving? From my point of view it is unthinkable 
that we, the greatest of the nations of the world, 
the richest, the most forward-looking, the nation 
which has led and achieved as no nation in history 
has either led or achieved — that this nation of vision 
and accomplishment should back-track on any issue. 

The struggle to reach the light is a long strug- 
gle. The forces of reaction are everlastingly at 
work to prevent the progress that opening, expand- 
ing human mentality constantly seeks and craves 
and fights and dies for. Great energies are expended 
in clinging with a desperation deserving of better 
things to that which is moth-eaten and mildewed 
and “hallowed” by time and custom and tradition. 

There are Tories in this day and age as there 
were Tories in the time of Washington. There are 
calamity howlers who fear every forward step. 
There are men of great wealth and wide influence 
in this country who have as much vision as an 
earthworm — who look down, not up ; who sigh re- 
gretfully and plead plaintively for the “good old 
times.” 

The good old times, so-called, are dead old times. 
The world is so full of new thought, new invention, 
new vision, new attitudes toward human relation- 
ships and the means to higher accomplishment, that 
the pleas of those reactionaries who attempt to be- 
cloud issues that are modem and ideas that are up- 
fo-date seem not only absurd but grotesque. 

A wit once remarked in the days following the 
Civil War that “The Democratic party always 
stands on the shirt-tail of Progress and hollers 
‘Whoa.’” I think that illustration can be aptly 
and honestly applied to the Republican party of 
Lodge and Smoot and Penrose. I hesitate to say 
that it would apply to the Republican party of John- 
son and Borah, whatever that may happen to be 
just now. I do not, however, hesitate to say that it 
does not apply to the party of Theodore Roosevelt, 
the man who led the hosts of progress in the Re- 
publican party away from the Penroses and Smoots 
and the reactionaries in the memorable campaign 
of 1912. 

Does any man believe that Theodore Roosevelt 
would subscribe to the platform of the Chicago 
convention with its evasions? Can you visualize 
Theodore Roosevelt giving his support to the inani- 
ties of Warren G. Harding? Do the men who left 
the Republican party of reaction in 1912 to follow 
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Roosevelt into a Progressive camp feel that they 
can still be going forward if they accept the leader- 
ship of the men so bitterly denounced by Colonel 
Roosevelt when he cast his hat into the ring? I 
don’t believe they do. 

The campaign is a battle between Then and Now. 
It is between what zoos and what is. It is between 
what has been and what will be. 

A New Party witk tfce Courage 
of Youth 

By Dudley Field Malone 

believe that the Farmer-Labor Party offers 
to the voters the best medium through 
which to express independent judgments toward 
the discussion and adoption of an economic 
program in the state and nation. It is per- 
fectly obvious that the leaders, national and 
state, of the Democratic and Republican parties 
have absolutely no conception of the fact that all 
our vital problems today are based upon economic 
considerations. There is no efficient leadership or 
statesmanship in the two old parties. The Demo- 
crats are trying to arouse public interest in a League 
of Nations which has been dead for a year and a 
half in Europe, and the Republicans are waiting for 
word from that noted liberal, Elihu Root, to de- 
cide upon what international scheme for peaceful 
exploitation the Republican Party shall adopt after 
it gets into office. 

The Farmer-Labor Party, with the courage of 
youth, faces and offers a specific program to meet 
the vital problems which should engage the atten- 
tion of the nation in domestic and foreign policy. 
We advocate as a vital way to strike at the high cost 
of living the elimination of the middleman, the 
warehouseman, and profiteer, who have been rob- 
bing both producer and consumer alike. And we 
stand for the encouragement of farmers’ and con- 
sumers’ cooperatives along with credit unions to 
take from the exploiters the power to rob tlie pub- 
lic. To meet the housing crisis which is serious 
in our large cities of the East, we would go 
straight to the heart of the problem by declaring 
housing to be a public utility with the consequent 
destruction of the rings of contractors and real 
estate manipulators who are gambling with the 
health and life of working people. We declare 
against imperialism not merely abroad but at home, 
and demand the restoration of the Philippines, of 
Guam, and Porto Rico to the sovereignty of their 
own peoples. We declare flatly against the Esch- 
Cummins law and pledge ourselves to legislation 
which will take from all courts the power to issue 
injunctions in industrial disputes. We stand not 
only to champion oppressed peoples abroad, but 
for the rights of our own oppressed people, the 
Negroes, and innocent aliens who are being 


hounded by the Department of Justice and police 
agencies in the interest of the present economic 
system with its advocacy of lynch and mob law. 
We demand the prompt restoration of all our 
civil liberties and the immediate repeal of the 
Espionage Law and all syndicalist laws in the va- 
rious states. We declare for the nationalization of 
mines, and the increasing control and management 
of all our basic industries by the workers. We 
advocate the principles of the Plum plan for our 
railway systems, national and local. We declare 
ourselves definitely in favor of a bonus for the 
veterans of the late war which shall equal their 
civilian earnings. And in foreign policy we would 
merely return to the tradition of the fathers of this 
country and its greatest leaders, that it is the duty 
of America to stand at all times with all oppressed 
peoples and on the side of free institutions. There- 
fore we demand the immediate recognition of the 
chosen government of the Russian people and the 
elected government of the Republic of Ireland. We 
believe that the two old parties have completely 
lost their power to register the liberal mind of the 
masses of our people. We feel confident that the 
Farmer-Labor Party, representing the demand for 
a third party and standing fearlessly for an honest 
program, will be a militant army of comprehending 
citizens, standing bravely between the forces of 
reaction and the forces of revolution. 

^Vlly I Support Deba In 1920 

By Jessie Wallace Hucban 

'T* O a believer in spiritual values there is a prim- 
ary test which must be applied to any political 
issue irrespective of expediency. What is its rela- 
tion to the principle of love, of reverence for hu- 
man personality, and to the two great violators of 
this principle, war and poverty? 

If the problem of poverty did not exist, I should 
yet be compelled to support the Socialist Party in 
1920 as the only political group that has unequiv- 
ocally declared its opposition to both international 
war and domestic violence. It was one of the few 
Socialist parties in the world to maintain its oppo- 
sition after the declaration of war, and its chief 
candidate is now bearing witness to his steadfast- 
ness in prison. Any pacifist who votes otherwise 
than for Eugene V. Debs is, for reasons which he 
must justify to himself, consenting to the indefinite 
perpetuation of hate and bloodshed. 

If war had already been conquered, however, I 
must yet vote for the Socialist Party in 1920 be- 
cause it alone stands uncompromisingly for abo- 
lition of the poverty which means degradation, suf- 
fering, and vice, slavery of millions to the few, and 
the extinction of democracy and brotherhood. The 
Socialist Party not alone aims at this freedom from 
wage-slavery, but works intelligently for its accom- 
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plishmcnt by means of the ownership and demo- Great Britain, with its racial unity and its early 
cratic management by all the people of the principal industrial maturity, has built up the firmest labor 
means of production and distribution. The scien- movement in the world. Marxian Socialism, how- 
tific researches of fifty years have served only to ever, has never become thoroughly established in 
strengthen the foundations of Socialist belief, and England, the group bearing the Socialist label being 
the political experience of the same period has comparatively weak, divided, and doctrinaire, 
made Socialism the one firm bulwark against greed In the United States, development has taken al- 
and tyranny throughout the world. most the opposite direction. Our labor movement. 

Support of Socialism, however, is something owing to the longer survival of free land, the pre- 
more this year than the mere registering of an ideal, occupation with slavery, and the successive waves 
We may now turn to the old parties and ask of of immigration, has never attained unity, and still 
each the excuse for its existence in this period of remains for the most part divided between the “re- 
decision. Their candidates are colorless respect- warding friends’’ policy of Gompers and the anti- 
ables, evenly balanced in the upholding of things as political theories of the Syndicalists. Marxian So- 
they are. Our candidate is a personality. Where cialism, however, has had the advantages of work- 
Cox and Harding were unknown until last July, ing-class literacy, revolutionary immigration from 
the name of Eugene Victor Debs is a word to con- Europe, and a political tradition founded upon the 
jure with, from Ireland to Siberia, from the West- revolutions of the eighteenth century. Our Social- 
em lumberjack to the Lawrence mill-hand ; a name ist Party, as a portion of the working-class move- 
significant always not of success as the world counts ment, is small in proportion to the population ; but 
it, but of leadership, sacrificial courage, and a flam- unlike the group of the same name in England, it 
ing love for all men. Debs is a candidate to be contains the majority of our political Sodalists, 
feared ; therefore they have put him in jail. and during a continuous existence of twenty years 

It is many years since there has been a campaign has gained and maintained a formidable third-party 
so void of issues between the great parties. The position without sacrificing its revolutionary quality. 
League of Nations has become a piece of camou- In Great Britain a strong Labor Party is taking 
flage worth neither attack nor defense ; and the cam- up the work left undone by a weak political Social- 
paign fund has taken its place as subject for de- ism. We American Socialists, with our reactionary 
bate. Republicans and Democrats are openly fus- and divided labor movement and our comparatively 
ing against the Socialists, not only in local but in strong Socialist Party, do not consider as efficient 
congressional elections, throwing away all pretense the movement to create a new labor party with 
of any other issue than that between Socialism and which we may blend. We have seen Populists and 
capitalism. Progressives rise and fall. We have been urged to 

The new Labor Party, with the old S. L. P. and throw aside our No-Compromise rule in order to 
the Communists, is the only political group that fight the trusts with Roosevelt in 1908 and maintain 
shares with the Socialists the vision of the new neutrality with Wilson in 1916. The disillusioned 
world. Our tactics differ, and there are men and leaders of those movements are again urging us to 
women of good will who, though acknowledg- another adventure in expediency, 
ing the supremacy of the Socialist ideal, will decide Meanwhile the world Socialism that in 19:6 
for expediency’s sake to support the Labor Party seemed crushed is now holding the Powers breath- 
instead. They point to two considerations — the [ess. Capitalism in America is playing its last 
feasibility of moderate rather than of revolution- weapons of despair against us — fusion, expulsion of 
ary demands, and the success of the British Labor legislators, imprisonment of our candidate. Our 
Party. opponents have come out frankly as the oppo- 

Experiment alone will bring the truth, but So- nents of American tradition and the Constitution 
cialists have already watched such experimentation, of the United States. 

They have noticed, in tlie first place, that it is often j{ had really made the world safe for 

the revolutionary demands that have proved the democracy, if non-socialist labor had really reaped 
driving forces of history. The Crusades, the the reward of its nationalism, if civil liberties had 
French and Russian revolutions, grasped at the really been restored after the armistice, I would still 
stars. Even in common-sense America it is not vote for Eugene V. Debs with faith in the ultimate 
compulsory insurance, the budget system, and the outcome. As it is, I will cast my ballot for the So- 
minimum wages that have broken through en- cighst Party with pity for those men and women 
trenched politics, but the demands of the extremists v^ho are throwing their votes away. 

— abolition, woman suffrage, prohibition. 

Socialists have followed with admiration the suc- 
cesses of the British Labor Party. They realize 'T'HE Germans allege that the Allied Army of Oc- 
its righteousness and its strength in the develop- cupation costs them 60 per cent, more than their 

ment of British democracy, along with Magna own army before the war. Is it thus the League of 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, and the Cobden Qub. Nations promotes peace? 

soo 
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Wliat IS in Profits? 

By CHARLES F. DOLE 


I NASMUCH as the first part of this article was 
printed last October, it may be well to state 
briefly the position from which I now proceed. 
From the earliest times men have been experi- 
menting with their social institutions, with the fam- 
ily, with government, with religion, with their in- 
dustrial systems. Beginning ignorant and selfish, 
they have had to blunder in learning their way 
toward a just civilization. A great revolt is now 
going forward, touching every kind of institution. 
Many are sick of governments, which have done 
so much harm and so little good. Many are tired 
of churches, which have signally failed to help the 
world. Men are weary of war. A multitude wish 
to discard a system of industry out of which has 
arisen so shameful a contrast between wealth and 
poverty. I am in hearty sympathy with the new 
insistence upon humane conditions of life. But I 
urge: Let us make our changes and reforms with 
intelligent foresight. Let us be sure what it is that 
ails us and make just distinctions. 

Let us not be afraid of words. If it is not wrong 
to take the profits that result from our own labor 
and skill, it cannot be wrong to possess and use 
capital. For capital is nothing in itself more than 
the possession of goods, which can be used to add 
to themselves further goods. An extra bushel of 
potatoes used as seed is so much capital, as the 
tools are which help to plant it. As soon as you 
accumulate profits of any sort, instead of consum- 
ing them at once, you have at least potential capi- 
tal. Wherein now is the capitalistic system in its 
naked simplicity, as it begins, oppressive or wicked ? 
It surely offers a means of increased welfare or in- 
come to everyone who would have a share in add- 
ing his increment to the volume of the product of 
the world. 

Take away artificial restrictions, give no one any 
special privilege or monopoly, set no barriers be- 
tween peoples, let whoever will acquire ready access 
to the land, let every family have as much as a 
house, lot, and garden-spot as its birthright, let no 
dead hand be allowed to solidify great blocks of 
private property in preposterous perpetuity for 
unborn children — and why may we not then call 
this same much-abused capitalist system what the 
spirit in each of us seeks, namely, the free systemf 
The wickedness charged against it will now be seen 
to lie in its abuse, or rather in unconverted, unso- 
cialized, uncivilized human nature. The fact is 
that men have not 5 ret learned, or been taught to 
understand, either freedom or democracy. Such 
democracy as we now have in its present stage of 
ignorance, of antagonisms and passions, of odious 


race prejudice, of nationalistic conceit, of ugly 
class feeling, would almost surely make any scheme 
of “socialism” yet proposed a new and terrible 
form of tyranny — possibly a literal “Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat,” more likely a swaying play- 
thing of inconsiderate majorities, rival rings and 
factions, controlled by arrogant and unscrupulous 
leaders. 

The free system recognizes frankly the natural 
fact of profits ; this fact works down to the com- 
mon advantage. It gladly acknowledges the nat- 
ural gifts in the men who prospect for and procure 
profits, and thus increase the general prosperity. 
It recognizes the social function of the economies 
which conserve both power and material, and pro- 
duce the volumes of capital needful for the great 
enterprises of modem industry. To conserve is a 
means later to be generous. Under the free sys- 
tem in a normal society there would be no capi- 
talistic class. All would have some share, more or 
less, in the growing wealth. Is it not well that 
there should be responsibility for the use and con- 
servation of capital? The free system naturally 
fixes personal responsibility upon everyone. Who 
would prefer, in place of this, a cumbrous or a 
rigid scheme of regulation and supervision? We 
now choose our occupation or trade and our place 
of work. Do we wish it ordered for us through 
a bureaucracy? 

Rent, as a price charged by a private owner for 
the use of the gifts of nature, such as land, mines, 
water privileges, we call wrong and propose to put 
an end to it. No one deserves such rent for any 
human service rendered. The resources of the 
earth are our common heritage. The free system, 
however, encourages the rent, or interest, which 
naturally offers itself for the use of all products 
of labor or skill or genius or prudent economy. 
Suppose you have built a house larger than you 
need, and I share it with you. It docs not impov- 
erish me to make good to you for enjoying the 
fruit of your labor. If this is wrong all barter or 
trade is also wrong. On the contrary, all decent 
trade is a social function and works to the advan- 
tage of both parties. 

Does someone say that "money has no fruit” and 
deserves no interest? But money is merely the or- 
der for goods or human labor or skill or other 
help, which does bear fruit and deserves its equiv- 
alent. Do you wish me to lend you a hundred dol- 
lars to buy a fishing boat for the work of the com- 
ing season, and do you not care to give me a share 
in your newly increased prosperity? This is inter- 
est, an^ you and I, so far as we possess the tools 
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or the plaat of any industry, are both of us capi- 
talists, and thus useful members of industrial so- 
ciety. The same principle applies in any cooper- 
ative enterprise great or small. 

Is there any valid difference between profits and 
ordinary interest upon the use of capital? None 
whatever, unless you like to think of profits as the 
extra gains above the average returns of all indus- 
tries. One farmer just makes a living out of his 
land; his neighbor, studying the soils and working 
with his intelligence, "makes money,” that is, prof- 
its, besides his living. One investor puts his sav- 
ings into a bank and takes the average worth of 
the use of money, perhaps five per cent. Another 
investor, studying opportunities and willing to un- 
dergo a risk, chooses the new factory and shares 
in its profits — quite often, wanting due care, pock- 
ets the loss of his money. Do you think that a cen- 
tralized socialist regime would enter into the good 
new inventions and open them to us for our com- 
mon enjoyment more promptly than the free sys- 
tem introduces us to them? 

Do you still insist that there ought to be no pay- 
ment for the use of money? I agree that no one 
should take advantage of a poor man’s necessity. 
But how about the normal use of money to carry 
on the constructive work of the world? What if, 
by the help of the savings of a thousand people, 
the great highway can be done at once, and ten 
thousand men luefully employed in doing it, when 
otherwise it might have to wait for years? Even 
in a socialist commonwealth there would have to 
be grand works of construction, and savings, if not 
in money, then in all kinds of supplies, would be 
necessary. Would you rather have those savings 
of capital forced upon the people by the State, or 
offered willingly, as in the present free system, 
through the promise of a certain small bonus for 
the extra work or the economies that produce them 
and honestly deserve them. 

There is no doubt that profits and competition 
take on a new and sinister peril in view of the vast 
aggregations of capital made possible in modem 
big business. There is also a new peril in the 
struggle for advantage between competing nations. 
No one ought to be blind to this kind of peril. 
Great as it is, it does not arise from the normal 
use of the free system, but on the large scale as on 
the small from stupid, unjust, and obsolete insti- 
tutions, laws and customs; from the aggressive 
and meddlesome conduct of imperialistic govern- 
ments; and fundamentally from the yet uncivilized 
human nature. Do you think any foreign market 
worth going to war for? Do you expect to carry 
on foreign trade any more than domestic trade 
with your eyes only on profits and not upon the 
human welfare which alone gives a worthy pur- 
pose to human endeavor? Is your national patriot- 
ism so mean and narrow-visioned as to over-run 
your humanity? It is not a new industrial system 


that the world needs, but a new heart, a new con- 
science, a new sight of the meaning of human life. 

Turn it whichever way you please, I do not see 
that our free system, once divorced .from the feat- 
ures of restriction, the survivals of aristocracy, of 
autocracy, and of imperialism which still cling to 
it, does not meet every great condition of a demo- 
cratic commonwealth. It offers the largest pos- 
sible encouragement to everyone to do some useful 
service for mankind. It goes, as far as any human 
encouragement can probably go, without servile 
tyranny and oppressive personal supervision and 
regulation, to enforce the natural law: “If a man 
will not work, neither shall he eat.” Drop the 
gains from wholesale monopoly, such as the un- 
earned increment of land; cut down our extrav- 
agant legal provisions for the perpetuation of pri- 
vate estates; let the taxes which the rent of land, 
turned over henceforth to society, does not amply 
provide fall equitably upon the incomes of all of 
us; stop wars and the abominable cost of paying 
war debts, rarely if ever incurred for the welfare 
of the people; dismiss your soldiers and sink your 
battleships; and you will have a very small and 
innocuous proportion of people living out of the 
labor of their fellows, or out of the extra harvests 
or winnings of their grandfathers. I urge that, 
till you have done these things, you’ll never have 
given the free system fair trial. 

The free system gives ample scope to the individ- 
ualists, to the pioneers, in fact to the considerable 
number of men and women who work most fruit- 
fully when they strike out their own path and take 
their own pace. No one can measure the value of 
this minority of human characters in preparing for 
and making the costly gains of mankind. Proper 
provision for the best human leadership almost 
demands this feature of the free system. At the 
same time, this system, being natural, offers the 
means of the best development for the great multi- 
tude of people, who are not now, and probably 
never will be, quick to catch ideas, or to adapt 
themselves to new and varying conditions. We are 
all better off for the incitement of brilliant leader- 
ship. 

The fact is that many excellent but unambitious 
people prefer regular, steady, and well directed 
work in company with others, while not so many, 
more individualistic and venturesome, desire to try 
their own experiments. The free system pursues 
a higher end than the mere output of product or 
the distribution of income. It seeks to include and 
maintain the widest variety of opportunity for all 
the kinds of people who make a world. 

The free system also provides probably the only 
approximately fair method for the distribution of 
the good things of life. Do you seek merely jus- 
tice? Do you demand that each worker of every 
kind shall have the exact portion of the product 
of the nation, equivalent to his worth in society? 
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But bare justice is never possible among men. No 
one knows how much he or another is worth. No 
law can determine or apportion such a distribution. 
The fact is, justice is not possible, and does not 
exist, apart from humanity. The soul of justice 
consists in the friendly intent and the humane pur- 
pose of each man’s life. By this rule we do not 
think only of money or things; we wish neither 
to enjoy what we have not merited nor to compel 
others to pay us our own assessment of our worth. 
We wish rather as kindly men to do our best for 
all and give amply more than we cost. The free 
system requires more than laws can ask or compel ; 
for it puts us all upon our honor and our gener- 
osity to give more than we get. The constant and 
irresistible pressure of this ideal law constitutes a 
continual education in developing the humane char- 
acter of society. The multiplication of coercive 
laws and regulations defeats this high end. 

Does not the free system, however, invite and 
forebode the envy, jealousy, hate, and antagonism 
of class war? Not at all, so far as it is free; but 
only as it is subject to restrictions and abuse. 
There are properly under it no separate classes ; all 
workers are cooperators for the common good; all 
share in the ultimate product ; all may be capitalists 
and shareholders and take profits on new enter- 
prises, or enjoy the average fruits of their sav- 
ings by the old and safe methods. Let all have 
freedom of movement to change from unprofitable 


work, or to undertake independent careers as farm- 
ers, gardeners, or artisans. Let none be tied to 
machines. If wage workers have been exploited, 
is it not because the wages of American mines and 
factories proved for a time to offer a considerable 
advantage to oppressed peoples in Austria or Italy? 
This anomalous movement of millions of people, i 
artificially promoted by the tariff system, did not 
work altogether for our good. It enriched the few, 
but as a people we have probably suffered more 
than we have gained from bearing this vast burden 
of European poverty. It has hampered freedom 
and brought an extra virus of class feeling with it. 
We might as well discard the idea of democratic 
government because of the futility of Congress 
as to throw away tlie free system of industry be- 
cause half-civilized men have played the part of 
autocrats under it. 

In short, the free system at every point draws 
the cords of willing, cheerful, social cooperation. 
Cooperation is a greater word than socialism and 
contains all the value promised under socialism. 
Cooperation is the characteristic method of democ- 
racy. Instead of endless petty regulation and inter- 
ference, and the offensive menace of oppressisve 
majorities, it offers ever enlarging sympathy and 
fellowship. It is the everlasting need of the indi- 
vidual, while it is the binding force of all good so- 
ciety. All the spiritual faculties of man culminate 
in cooperation. 


A Socialist Answers 


I OWE Dr. Dole and our readers an apology for 
the long delay between the two parts of his 
article. The first thing that disarranged our 
schedule was the printers’ strike, and after that Dr. 
Dole, whom I wished to consult on some points, 
went abroad. Fortunately the article above, with 
his introductory statement, fairly covers the ground. 

Dr, Dole’s essay is not only important in itself, 
but particularly valuable for The World Tomor- 
row because it states clearly a position which has 
not been properly set forth in our pages. The 
World Tomorrow exists for the discussion of so- 
cial viewpoints rather than for dogmatic insistance 
upon one of them. Therefore I welcome this mod- 
ern statement of what we may perhaps call the 
philosophy of Henry George as against that of Karl 
Marx. If I attempt to reply it is entirely in an in- 
dividual capacity without meaning to commit my 
fellow editors or to fall back upon the rather spu- 
rious majesty of the editorial u/e. 

I should like to begin by recording my general 
agreement with Dr. Dole’s desire for freedom and 
his trust in cooperation. I am also aware that 
under any form of socialism the problem of free- 
dom will not be automatically solved. But my 
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position in contrast to Dr. Dole’s is this: He be- 
lieves that by the abolition of rent of land and nat- 
ural resources, and of privilege in general, the pres- 
ent system can be made free, equitable, and efficient. 
I believe that it is more easily possible to secure 
freedom, justice, and efficiency under a collectivism 
in which not merely land and natural resources but 
also the principal tools of production belong to and 
are controlled by society. Both of us agree that 
rent derived from land, the private ownership of 
mines, water privilege, etc., is indefensable from the 
standpoint of social ethics or rational economics. I 
should go farther and say that since capital in the 
large sense is socially created it as well as natural 
resources should be socially controlled. It is inter- 
esting to speculate as to what might have happened 
had private capital grown up divorced from one 
form or another of privilege; but at this state of 
development the difficulties of depriving the steel 
trust, let us say, of the advantages that accrue to it 
because of its ownership of land and mines, while 
leaving its stockholders in control of the factories 
and in possession of profits, seem to me greater 
than the difficulties of socializing the industry alto- 
gether. 
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I cannot help thinking that Dr. Dole by his illus- 
trations unduly simplified the whole modem system 
of capitalism. There is a very considerable differ- 
ence between my lending $loo to my friend to buy 
a fishing boat and my investing, for example, $loo in 
steel stock. In both cases, however, there is the 
prior question of how I got the $ioo. Under the 
modern wage system my income from my labor is 
determined with little reference either to my needs 
or my value to society. I may get considerably 
more or considerably less than I myself produce. 
Indeed, under our system of machine production 
it is very hard to tell what any given individual or 
any given industry does produce — so interdepend- 
ent are we on one another. In the case, for in- 
stance, of cotton goods, how shall one determine 
fairly the division of the sale price between cotton 
growers, workers in mills and dye houses, and all 
the agents of distribution? But granting that I 
have clear right to my $100; if I invest it in the steel 
corporation I have no personal relations of friend- 
ship or otherwise with either those who manage 
or those who work in that industry. I take no 
real part in management; I do not know that my 
$100 is put into actual real capital — that is. tools of 
production. I do know that steel stock has been 
grossly watered, that its capitalization was largely 
based on prospective earning capacity. Yet I ex- 
pect to get interest on that $100 in perpetuity 
long after the particular tool for which my $100 
may have been spent has gone the way of all the 
earth. Dr. Dole would hardly expect his friend, 
the fisherman, to pay a ffuctuating interest any- 
where from five per cent, to the blue sky, accord- 
ing to the degree of his prosperity, year after year, 
long after the original boat was replaced by a lar- 
ger. This is the true analogy to investments in 
stock. I have not space to develop the usual so- 
cialist argument on capital; but it seems to me 
that even if one cannot wholly accept the orthodox 
Marxian theory of value, it is pretty hard to an- 
swer the socialist charge that modem capitalism 
(that is, private control of capital) is in its es- 
sence simply “the possession of the power to ex- 
ploit the labor of the community.” 

Dr. Dole may object to my statement that the 
investor expects interest or profit in perpetuity on 
his original investment, and call my attention to 
the fact that he is opposed to handing down wealth 
by private inheritance from generation to genera- 
tion. I am not sure under the capitalist system 
what he would do with inheritance. Would he tax 
it out of existence? In that case, would not the 
State itself become proprietor of stocks and bonds 
on so large a scale as to make it the dominant force 
in industry? In other words, would you not have 
a state capitalism which would end individualism 
more surely than any form of socialism has yet 
proposed to do? 

But I suppose the root of my difference with Dr. 


Dole is in my belief that profit as the compelling 
motive in industry has utterly failed to produce a 
worthy civilization. It is a dominant motive which 
very manifestly leads to waste rather than to pro- 
duction for use and to tyranny rather than to free- 
dom. Engineers, for example, long ago worked 
out a system for converting coal into power near 
the mine mouths and hitching it up with hydro- 
electric power to light and heat our homes and 
drive our machinery. The by-produetts would pro- 
vide gas, dyes, fertilizer, and what-not. The sav- 
ings would be enormous. One thing and only one 
thing stands in the way, and that is the profits not 
merely of the owners of the coal fields, but of the 
inmunerable middle-men who stand between pro- 
ducer and consumer. This is only one illustration 
of the breakdown of the profit system simply in 
terms of efficient production. It leads also to an 
enormous tyranny of financiers — those who control 
capital and manipulate credits. The best up-to- 
date analysis of the economic consequences of the 
profit motive that I have seen is to be found in 
Major C. H. Douglas’ new book, “Economic Dem- 
ocracy.”* He establishes the thesis that while 
profit “is of small and diminishing importance as 
compared with the delusive accounting system 
which accompanies it, and which acts to reduce 
consistently the purchasing power of effort, it is, 
nevertheless, of prime importance as furnishing 
the immediate ‘inducement to produce,’ which is a 
false inducement in that it claims as ‘wealth’ what 
may just as probably be waste. . . . Further, 

if the interaction between production for profit and 
the creation of credit by the finance and banking 
houses is understood, it will be seen that the root 
of the evil accruing from the system is in the con- 
stant filching of purchasing power from the indi- 
vidual in favor of the financier, rather than in the 
mere profit itself.” 

This charge is surely serious enough, but I am 
concerned even more with the corroding spiritual 
effects of the dominant profit motive. However 
you may justify profit, the fact remains that its 
fruits are evil. Those fruits are wage slavery, 
want, war, deadly artistic mediocrity. In terms of 
art, of the creation and appreciation of beauty and 
truth, no master class has ever been so barren as 
the modem plutocracy. The ancient aristocracy 
had at its best a sense of noblesse oblige. With 
privilege went responsibility to a degree all but 
lacking in a plutocracy whose motive is desire for 
profit and whose favorite tool is the impersonal and 
“soulless” corporation. And the profit motive is 
poisoning the spirit of the workers as well as of the 
owners. No worthy civilization can be built with- 
out honest work. But one of the things that makes 
the outlook for the future dark is tiiat labor itself 
has under the profit motive been Mught shoddy 
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work. Deprived of the joy of creation and com- 
pelled to fight bitterly for a living wage, it has lost 
many of the high standards of artisanship which 
flourished under the ancient guilds — the guilds, be 
it remembered, did not produce for profit, but for 
use, and at their best they took pride in workman- 
ship for its own sake. Only by a revival of this 
spirit and the principle of democratic control by 
the workers can the Cooperative Commonwealth 
bless the earth. 

Dr. Dole, I am sure, will agree that this discus- 
sion is in no sense academic. We are living under 
a social order which is obviously denying to us 
bread, comfort, security, freedom, enlightenment, 
fellowship. No such order can endure. Some- 
thing must take its place, or we shall sink into a 
period of chaos. Once one might discuss ques- 
tions of social reconstruction with a certain aloof- 
ness. The house in which manl 'd lived might be 
inadequate to its needs; too many people might 
be crowded into the garrets and subcellars; the 
parasites might have the better rooms ; but after all 
the house stood and gave us shelter. But now the 
foundations are shaken. Already the storms are 
beating upon the structure of our materialistic 
civilization, and it will not stand. The problem for 
all men of good will is while there is yet time to 
find a way to build a house on secure foundations 
wherein men may dwell as brothers. How that 
new civilization shall be built is the one absorbing 
question of our time. It is not a job that can be 
done over night; it will require intelligence as well 
as good intentions. For myself I can only avow 
my belief that if men of good will and trained 
minds will face the facts they can build a collec- 
tive society which will utilize to the full the bene- 
fits of machinery and at the same time increasingly 
emancipate the individual from the tyranny under 
which he now suffers. With Ramsay MacDonald 
I believe that the socialist state (or, better, the so- 
cialist society) “must be the condition of individual 
liberty and not merely an authority imposing obe- 
dience.” No form of socialism, I repeat, will auto- 
matically achieve this result. State socialism tends 
to beaurocracy; syndicalism ignores the fact that 
man is something more than a producer; the splen- 
did experiment in Russia has yet to overcome its 
dangerous faith in war anfl temporary dictatorship 
as the road to freedom; guild socialism, in some 
ways the most promising of all modem theories, is 
not yet grappling adequately with international 
problems. Nevertheless, it seems to me certain that 
socialism has a better grip on economic realities in 
an age of machinery and appeals to worthier human 
motives than capitalism even in the unlikely event 
of the reform of that system by the abolition of 
economic rent. Under socialism intelligence and 
good win would have a better chance to operate 
than in any “acquisitive society." 

Noruan Thomas. 


Peaceful R.evolutioD? 

'T'HE most interesting news of the month comes 
from Italy. Comment on that news partakes 
somewhat of the nature of prophesy, and what is 
worse, prophesy that is based on rather insuf- 
ficient data, llie outstanding facts seem to be 
that the employers in the metal trades started to 
close their factories, and that this action precipi- 
tated a crisis in which the workers, who had long 
been preparing for such an event, took physical 
possession of buildings and under iron discipline 
not only held their possession, but preserved order 
and to some extent carried on production. The 
movement has spread generally throughout North- 
ern Italy in many lines of industry, and has been 
attended by little or no violence — a fact which may 
cause Anglo-Saxons to revise their conventional 
judgment of the Latin peoples. Even the employ- 
ers seem somewhat reluctant to go to extremes. 
Doubtless some of them wish they could emulate 
Judge Gary, but they have the sense not to attempt 
the impossible. Meanwhile, the Confederation of 
Labor has, temporarily at least, decided agmnst 
the immediate expropriation of the factories, al- 
though this remains the ultimate goal of practically 
all sections of Italian labor. The attitude of the 
government is the most interesting of all. Premier 
Giolitti is no Socialist, but he seems to be an intel- 
ligent man who wants to guide forces that he can- 
not wholly control. He has absolutely refused to 
use the army (it is not an unkind (Auction that 
the army might prove to be a dangerous weapon 
to use), and he is talking about the appointment 
of a commission and the framing of laws giving the 
workers large control over industry, and in par- 
ticular an opportunity to learn its technical side. 
The latest reports indicate that he has won a settle- 
ment on that basis. Reasons for the moderation of 
labor are speculative. Meager American dispatches 
say that the Italian workers have seen the danger of 
going as fast as Russia did. But it is reasonable 
to suppose that other causes also were operative. 
For some time past the Socialist party in Italy has 
been concentrating its energies on winning the 
support of the peasants, who have been doing a 
little expropriating of land on their own account. 
The land system in Italy is atrocious, and the 
peasant is aroused against the landlord. It does not 
follow, however, that the Italian peasant any more 
than the Russian is prepared to support com- 
munism without further education. Moreover, 
Italy is dependent upon food and raw material 
from England and America and would suffer 
even more than Russia from a rigorous blockade. 
Finally, it is possible that Italian labor, profit- 
ing by Russian experience, sees the importance of 
securing for itself the tedmical knowledge neces- 
sary for the management of industry so that the 
transfer can be made without confusion. 
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Vignettes from Germany 


Understanduig One Anotber 

By Evelyn Sharp 

TT is not like any other club you ever knew; but 
then, neither would you say that the students 
who use it are particularly like English under- 
graduates — unless, of course, you have reached the 
pleasant stage of acquaintanceship at which you 
learn that Youth, like most things that are eternal, 
knows no nationality. Intimacy, however, cannot 
destroy the individuality of our club. It begins 
the day as a dining-hall, where hungry, lean-faced 
students come in crowds for the midday meal which 
is known in Berlin as the “Quaker-Speisung," be- 
cause it is provided by the English Quakers there. 
It ends the day as a club, all flowers and blue table 
clotbs and reading lamps — "sehr nett," we consider 
it — where they drift in, two or three at a time, for 
the sake of the newspapers or the writing mate- 
rials or the conversation. And the greatest of these 
is the conversation. 

I sometimes wonder whether conversation is ex- 
actly the right word for it. Part of the time is 
spent nightly in trying to decide whether some- 
body’s English is better or worse than somebody 
else’s German. This polite point having been left 
undetermined, we then get to work and, in a mix- 
ture of tongues, discuss a mixture of topics, rang- 
ing from the cost of living to the ethics of revela- 
tion. Sometimes, when I am conducted home to 
my doorstep by a handful of young men and wom- 
en, conversing genially all the way on the ethics of 
revelation, I find myself beginning to understand 
the naivete of the German theologian who was 
heard to observe, the other day, that he wished 
Great Britain would keep to her task of organizing 
the world and leave Germany to settle religion. 

In our students’ club, fortunately, the search 
after theological interpretation is varied with at- 
tempts to learn English, and controversy may rage 
as hotly over the correct translation of a word as 
over the origins of the universe. That is scarcely 
surprising in a Quaker settlement with so inter- 
national a personnel as ours; and the inquiring 
Berliner, after learning from one Friend that the 
English call a drawing-pin a drawing-pin, is natur- 
ally perplexed when another Friend from the other 
side of the Atlantic tells him it is a thumb-tack or 
a push-pin. Even the deeper subjects acquire a 
lighter character when one of these young Ger- 
hards or Helmuths or Wolfgangs (who would have 
shone as a member of a Military Tribunal during 
the war) arrives armed with a dictionary and, after 
studying it for some minutes in silence, suddenly 
fires this kind of question at one, in carefully pre- 
pared English — "Do the Quakers become more 


often mordered (iiV) than other people because the 
morderer knows they will not themselves seek to 
defend?” 

In comparison with solving these moral prob- 
lems, helping someone to compose a letter in Eng- 
lish becomes a simple matter, however limited 
(though splendid) the vocabulary of the writer may 
be. "Unfortunately, last winter have I attained a 
grippa,” he writes; and it is hard to have to tell 
him that he merely had a common attack of influ- 
enza. Still, it is very satisfactory to stop him from 
subscribing himself "Yours respectfully,” which, 
expressive as it may seem (to the jingo) of the atti- 
tude of mind proper to a defeated people, does not 
in the least describe the writer’s frank and friendly 
relations with the Friends who run a club for him. 

Through these students, both men and women, 
who come in looking so neat and clean, one learns 
how it is that to the superficial observer there ap- 
pears to be no distress in Germany. Very few of 
them are living at home; yet, whether they lodge 
in rooms or in boarding-houses, it seems to be an 
understood thing that their clothes are mended for 
them. At least, that is how I construe their grateful 
refusal of my offers to dam their socks; though it 
is true that they may be deterred by the Cubist 
effect of a purple patch on a pale blue sock, which 
represents my average attempt to grapple with the 
limited range of darning wools in the Berlin shops. 
The Hausfrau of their acquaintance would scorn to 
be beaten by such a trifle. When you have turned 
all your house-linen into clothes for the children, 
and your curtains into summer frocks, matching a 
stocking with imravelled wool from some old scrap 
of carpet or rag of materials is a very slight exer- 
cise in ingenuity. It is only on a level, in fact, with 
the paper string that ties your parcels, or the paper 
fabric that upholsters your seat in the railway car- 
riage. 

Our club membership might be described in Ger- 
man slang as a "Leipsiger AUerlei." We have the 
Prussian of the old school, still boyishly "Kaiser- 
treu" still rich enough to belong to a dueling corps 
and to smoke and drink beer. Unless he is an ex- 
officer, he is generally very young; and when he 
comes in, fresh from his first duel, with bandaged 
skull and scratched face, older men smile indul- 
gently and observe that if he had been in the field 
for five years he would not want to play at sham 
fighting now. He is very much in the minority, and 
in contrast to him we have the young Internation- 
alist of the new school, the boy or girl who also 
lived through the famine years of the war at home, 
but who has come out of it with a hatred for war. 
not necessarily because it destroys life, but because 
it destroys universal brotherhood. 
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"In England." said one of these younger students, 
“perhaps you are pacifists because you want to be 
Christians. Not nuiny of our pacifists are like that. 
We believe in stopping international war; but if it 
is necessary to have an armed revolution in order 
to destroy the capitalism which causes war, we 
should not think it wrong to use force.” 

Then we have the “Wandervogel,” with his gui- 
tar and his loose white Schiller collar, and his 
aloofness from politics and parties, which he is out 
to destroy as part of the old conventional German 
system that he despises; and side by side with him 
is the son of the small official, turned out both 
superficially and mentally on the old conventional 
pattern. The great majority of all these are poor, 
so poor that it hurts them to see a match wasted, 
even if it is somebody else’s match ; so poor that 
the "Quaker Sptiaing" is often the only meal they 
get in the day ; so poor that large numbers of them 
have to earn their living in some way or another 
in order to be able to stay at the University at all — 
a thing that was prohibited in Germany lifore the 
war. 

There is, for instance, the tall, thin youth with 
eager eyes, whom any mother would want to carry 
off for a month’s fun and food ; he worked in the 
mines for a year in order to raise the money neces- 
sary for a college career. There is the professional 
man’s son, who tells us how he and others scav- 
enged the Berlin streets, last winter, in order to 
maintain themselves while at the University. There 
are many more who give lessons or toil in offices 
all day, sacrificing college lectures and studying for 
their examination only from books in the evening, 
because they would be too poor otherwise to meet 
the immensely increased cost of living. And the 
greater number of those who come to the cheap 
dinner in the middle of the day owe to it their one 
chance of being able to remain in Berlin till they 
have taken their degree. 

Then there is the silent, melancholy man, with 
maimed face and foot; he is scarcely ever at the 
club, because he has to clean house for his mother, 
who keeps them both by going out to work as a 
seamstress. There is the cheerful fellow with a 
perpetual smile, who threads my needles with his 
one hand quicker than I can thread them with two. 
His mission at the club seems to be to keep us from 
growing too serious ; but he turns suddenly serious 
himself, one evening, and declares that the under- 
nourishment of Germany is producing in her peo- 
ple a great spiritual awakening which is going to 
save the world. There is the ex-soldier who had a 
great admiration for England until it was sorely 
tested by his prison experiences there, and — bless- 
edly! — also the ex-soldier who hated England until 
his treatment in prison showed him her best side. 
And there is the ex-officer who commanded a prison 
camp after he was disabled and still corresponds 
with his former French captives — “because I think 


it is only by understanding one another that we 
shall ever avoid war." 

I have to remind myself constantly that a Quaker 
club would naturally attract the pacifist rather than 
the fire-eating sort of student; for we have so many 
pacifist members that I should otherwise wonder 
how Germany ever managed to carry on a war at 
all. And when one reflects that, on general prin- 
ciples, the country that makes the next war is usu- 
ally the country that was defeated last time, per- 
haps a club in which we merely try to understand 
one another — with a dictionary — for two hours 
every evening has its uses as well as its humors. 

Xwo Enemies and a Friend 

By Evelyn Sharp 
I 

TT was a students’ Saturday excursion. We had 
traveled out from Berlin in a train so crowded 
that enterprising passengers might even be seen 
clinging to the wooden platform that runs along 
the outside of the carnages. We had walked 
through a trim little suburb to a trim little pine 
wood with a neat round hill in the middle of it. 
We had climbed to the top of the Ausnehtsturm 
that a thoughtful Fatherland provides for the tour- 
ist, and we had exclaimed in two languages at the 
beauty of the view. We had sung Wandervogel 
folk songs as we tramped down the hill again ; and 
now we sat talking in a cafe on the borders of a 
smiling lake, and counted the grains of sugar in 
our black coffee ("Bohnen-Kaffee," too; none of 
your "Ersatz!") and ate the thin slices of sour 
brown bread we had brought with us. 

He was a Prussian ex-officer, very upright and 
well turned out, very cocksure in his manner — ^the 
sort of Berliner that confirms the comfortable the- 
ory of victorious Powers that militarism still flour- 
ishes in Germany and that there is no distress 
among the people. The Quaker woman to whom he 
was talking of Art and Music thought she had 
never seen a face in which good and evil were so 
sharply defined. His eyes were kind and human, 
sometimes anxious, sometimes amused; his mouth 
was hard and cruel, and when he smiled he re- 
minded her of a dog showing its tteth. She 
thought of all the people in England, readers of 
popular newspapers, who would have said, “I told 
you so!’’ if they had met her companion. It is 
probable that they would not have seen the look 
in his eyes. 

Suddenly she became aware that she was seeing 
only his mouth, parting every now and then with 
its hateful little smile. He had stopped talking 
about Strauss’s new opera, stopped explaining that 
the proletariat was incapable of governing people 
like himself because it could not appreciate 
Strauss’s new opera. How the conversation had 
switched to the Peace Treaty she did not know. 
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She knew it was none of her doing, though it was 
too late to think of that now. She was only aware, 
emphatically aware, of the bitter sentences that 
came painfully through the set teeth and twitching 
lips of the boy who sat beside her. He was no 
more than a boy, as the English count years. 

“Go back and tell your country," he was saying, 
“that what they have done to us will never be for- 
gotten in Germany. That you have defeated us 
we can bear, because we are soldiers. But we can 
never forgive you for breaking faith with us over 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, for using your victory 
to humiliate us, for starving our women and chil- 
dren after we laid down our arms. We can never 
forget that, never ! I tell you,” he rushed on. sweep- 
ing aside her interruption; "when the time comes, 
much as we have learned to hate war in the last 
five years — you English don’t believe that, but it is 
true 1 — there is not a child in Germany today who 
will not volunteer to fight, to punish you and 
France for breaking us now. When the time 
comes 1 ” 

“No!" said his companion gently. "Oh, nol” 
She was desperately holding on to her faith, holding 
on to the look in the boy’s unhappy eyes, eyes that 
had looked on so much horror and anguish and yet 
had not grown hard and old like his mouth. "You 
do not know Germany. You do not know yourself. 
Germany will not do what you say. She will be 
too big for that — when the time comes." 

"Dochr he broke in scornfully. “You will see! 
You ” 

A shout of laughter from the others who sat 
chattering round them drowned the end of his sen- 
tence. When it subsided, she was in the middle of 
hers, and he had to listen. 

". . . because the next war is always the re- 

venge of the country that was defeated last time. 
That is why war never stops. You who made peace 
with France in 1871 ought surely to know that. 
Oh, do let me go on " 

"But that was different!" he burst out impati- 

ent'y- 

“It is always different, and always the same! 
she laughed back. “Don’t you really see what a 
magnificent opportunity Germany will have when 
the time comes? Why, the whole future of civili- 
zation may depend on the way she takes her revenge 
then 1 The sequence of war will never be broken till 
a country that has grown strong enough to take her 
revenge does the big thing and refuses to fight. 
No country has ever been great enough for that 
yet ” 

“Nor ever will be!” he fiung at her with a sneer. 

“Yes,” she said slowly. “I think Germany may 
be great enough if the militarists — here and every- 
where else— will leave her girls and boys alone. 
Oh! Surely you don’t think less of your country 
than I do?” ’ 

A reluctant smile crept over his white, passion- 


ate face. He threw out his hands with a sudden 
gesture of utter weariness. 

"Ach! You pacifists!” he said. 

II 

He had the head of a young Goethe, whose name, 
like so many German students, he bore. There 
was no one else in the Students’ Oub that eve- 
ning, and the Friend in charge of it had time to 
talk. But he, usually so silent, was for once doing 
most of the talking; and he did it very slowly and 
seriously, in an English learned entirely from 
books. 

His father was an International Socialist; the 
war had nearly broken his heart because he had 
believed that the workers would never take part 
in another war. Young Wolfgang himself had not 
fought in the field — "But not because I was too 
young, for many of my friends volunteered while 
they were still fifteen; many were killed before 
they were seventeen. I would not volunteer. I 
think like my father about these things.” 

At his Obcrrealschule, he told her, he had stood 
out alone against the military training that pre- 
tended to be physical drill; he was persecuted both 
by teachers and school-fellows till his parents re- 
moved him to a school in a less militarist quarter 
of the town. And now, a philological student at 
the University, he sat and told her, in his simple, 
terribly effective English, something of what war 
had meant to the nation at home, during the hunger 
years of iqifi-’iy, when the whole people lived 
through the worst winter within memory on tur- 
nips cooked in water. 

"I myself saw a woman die in the street. She 
had stood in a Reihe — how do you say? a queue? 
— outside a butcher’s shop, from three in the morn- 
ing. It was the coldest night I have ever known. 
She stood there; they all stood there; hour after 
hour ; no one spoke. The snow was on the ground. 
They waited because someone said there would be 
a little meat in the shop in the morning. The shop 
did not open in the morning. Still they waited. 
The wind was awful. In the afternoon, the butcher 
came and told them there was no meat. Some of 
them were very angry. But that woman, she said 
nothing; she fell down. I went and looked at her; 
she was dead.” 

The room became very silent. The Friend in 
charge began mechanically to put the books and 
papers together, preparatory to closing the club. 
The strange, unboylike voice went on again : 

"I myself, too, saw a child crushed. It was be- 
cause someone said there was bread in a shop. Our 
bread rations always left us hungry after we had 
eaten. We did not always get all our rations. So 
when they thought there was some bread left in a 
shop, the people outside made a rush to get in. He 
was a very little child, and weak. We all were 
weak. So he was knocked down. When the crowd 
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was cleared away, he was dead, like that woman. 
He was a very little child.” There was another 
pause. Then he added, almost, as it were, with 
indifference — "There was not any bread in that 
shop.” 

The Friend in charge moved invountarily into 
the shadow, away from the lamp. There did not 
seem to be anything for her to say. Young Wolf- 
gang waited for no encouragement, however. It 
was as though, after storing up unforgettable vis- 
ions so long in silence, he had to tell this enemy, 
who was also by God’s grace a Friend, all that was 
graved on his memory. 

“You do not see many 'Saeuglinge ' — tiny bahies 
—in Berlin today. The hunger made mothers too 
weak to have babies. When they have them, the 
babies are often too small and weak to live. In 
the war thousands have died. If you go into South 
Germany, into the country, where the people can 
keep the food for themselves, you will see more 
babies, perhaps — I do not know. But not as be- 
fore the war, anywhere. And here in Berlin, and 
in other large dties, thousands have died. If you 
go outside, into the suburbs where the burial 
grounds are, you will see what a number of little 
graves there are. Myself, I am glad they have 
died.” 

‘‘Oh! Why?” she asked involuntarily. 

There was the faintest ghost of a smile in the 
unnaturally grave young face as he answered her. 

‘‘Because they will not grow up to make a war 
of revenge,” he said. 

^Vandering Birds 

EAR Numberg in Bavaria there is a little dty 

of some seven thousand inhabitants called 
Kronach. Built in the twelfth century around the 
lofty hill fortress of some forgotten Markgraf, it 
has withstood the attacks of its warlike neighbors 
and of time. This old-fashioned town has recently 
been the scene of a remarkable conference of young 
people from all over Germany. On a sunny May 
afternoon the slow trains brought in some two 
thousand Wandervbgel who had come together to 
discuss the future of their movement. The Wan- 
dervogel movement began in 1896 as a revolt 
against the stupid school custonu of beer-drinking, 
smoking, dueling, and in fact the whole regime of 
the German Mrs. Grundy. Its members made up 
parties instead to wander through the country with 
their guitars, leant folk-songs and dances, sleep in 
bams, cook their meals camp-fashion, and share the 
life of the country people. Bound together by thdr 
common love of nature, by the spirit of revolt 
against custom, and by wanderlust, the Wander- 
vogcl have grown from a small group until they 
now number many thousands. 

During the war their little gray song-book, the 
"Zupfgeigenhansl," found its way into the trenches 
and represented a little bit of home preserved 


among the horrors of war. Many of the Wander- 
vogel were killed, but even during the war the 
movement gained strength. Most of the men who 
came to Kronach had been soldiers. The purpose 
of the gathering was to form some union of the 
elder Wandervogel which would preserve their be- 
loved associations after they became too old and 
too busy to wander around the country playing the 
guitar. 

Railroad fares are high in Germany (except for 
the foreigner, for whom the rate of exchange makes 
everything cheap), and trains are slow. For many 
of the Wandervogel the trip to Kronach made by 
the slowest trains and in fourth-class carriages rep- 
resented the fruit of months of saving. 

Many of the delegates, including girls of eighteen 
and twenty, were barefoot, while others clattered 
along in wooden sandals. This may have been 
partly due to the spirit of revolt; but it also re- 
flected the fact that a pair of shoes in Germany 
nowadays costs a small frtune. 

The ex-soldiers proceeded to hold a parade and 
review which burlesqued the whole idea of mili- 
tarism. The square was lined with girls crowned 
with garlands. After long suspense the procession 
came headed by a band of guitars, flutes, and 
fiddles. 'They entered the square with the goose- 
step, now so much detested tluit many of the Wan- 
dervSgel prefer to keep no step at all when they are 
walking together. Then came the prisoners of waci 
to whom the girls threw flowers amid much laugh- 
ter. The artillery consisted of stove-pipes mounted 
in perambulators ; the air force of a plane made out 
of newspapers and rubbish; and the German fleet 
was represented by a man sitting in a bathtub 
equipped with a mast and other nautical gear. To 
show that it was still formidable the navy splashed 
water plentifully on incautious bystanders. Most 
of the heroes who took part in this procession were 
decorated with gold lace, epaulettes, and huge iron 
crosses applied with chalk. In the square some- 
body made a grandiloquent speech after the man- 
ner of the crown prince and bestowed large wooden 
decorations on the heroes of the occasion. ‘The 
band and the choir meantime rendered the German 
version of "For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

The little Evangelical church was crowded Sun- 
day morning for a service in memory of the Wan- 
dervSgel who had fallen in the war. It is doubtful 
whether the church had ever contained more people 
or whether it had seen a more remarkable service. 
The seats were full of girls and young women 
whose fathers and brothers had been soldiers, and 
in the aisles, on the floor, and in every available 
inch of space remaining were men who had fought 
in the German ranks. Beyond the altar rail hung 
the great wreathed crosses which still recalled the 
dead to the memory of the living. What an op- 
portunity for a nationalistic sermon ! What a time 
and place for Periclean words in praise of the fal- 
len, for a defense of Germany’s part in the war, for 
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a glorification of the German national ideal! 

But the expected did not happen. The minister 
read the ninetieth psalm (“Lord, thou hast been 
our dwelling place in all generations"), a psalm 
which would have harmonized very badly with a 
nationalistic sermon. Then he referred to the grief 
of the survivors and the loss to Germany caused 


by the death of so many of the German youth; he 
suggested that these brave spirits were with them 
yet unseen; he appealed to the Wandervogel to 
shoulder the heavier task that fell upon them in this 
time of distress and need. That was all. To the 
only Britisher present it seemed that this sermon 
might have been preached by a Quaker. 


Proting tke Irisk Proklem 


I T is a plain fact that in the restoration of 
friendly relations between a free Ireland and 
a free England the United States has almost 
as much at stake as the countries immediately in- 
volved. In the world of economic and commercial 
rivalries over oil and trade there is enough to en- 
danger the friendship between England and Amer- 
ica without the presence of a moral issue which 
speaks passionately not only to the hearts of Amer- 
icans of Irish race but to many other lovers of 
liberty. No joint Anglo-American demonstrations 
in commemoration of the sailing of the Pilgrims 
can avail against the ill-will created by the Irish 
problem. It is therefore a real service which 
The Nation has done in summoning the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, including Congressmen, Sen- 
ators, mayors of cities. Governors, and publicists 
and citizens of the highest standing, to create an 
informal commission to try to ascertain the truth of 
the atrocity stories. The new internationalism 
means that thoughtful citizens must concern them- 
selves about problems of peace and of freedom 
without waiting upon governments. The purpose 
of this commission is to gather the facts of atroci- 
ties from both sides and to report them without 
recommendation as to political relations between 
Ireland and England. Its findings ought to help 
to focus moral forces so as to secure the peaceful 
solution of present problems. 

In the meanwhile. Lord Mayor MacSwiney and 
the other hunger strikers are offering a tremen- 
dously heroic proof of the will of the Irish people 
for freedom. So great and significant for the future 
is the drama that is now being enacted in English 
jails and all through the Irish countryside that it 
■seems a special duty to our readers to give them 
the best information that reaches us. We quote, 
therefore, without further comment, extracts from 
two letters from our correspondent, Mrs. Phillips, 
and finally the most significant paragraphs from an 
editorial in the London Nation of September 4th, 
1920. It is this editorial in the London Nation 
which gives us most hope. If it rather than the 
shameful sack of Balbriggan expresses the true will 
of Britain, there is hope of a restoration of peace 
and amity between the free peoples of Ireland and 
England. 


I. 

Sensational episodes in the Irish drama arise 
and have their day. Long before this reaches you 
and the readers of The World Tomorrow new 
crises will have shaken the stage and been retired 
to the wings ; but each has had its meaning for the 
plot and should not be forgotten. . . . 

Archbishop Mannix careered up and down the 
newspaper columns for a time and disappeared. 
One hot, dusty Sunday afternoon I went to a 
demonstration protest meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
where George Lansbury and others spoke to the 
Hands-off-Ireland refrain. Who, unless they knew 
the English way, would think to see the flag of 
the Irish republic waved there between the lions 
of the monument? But Irish opinion in London 
is unenlightened. It is a kind of traditional, con- 
scientious jingoism, no more. The Irish here 
complain because the Daily Herald gives them too 
little space. British labor needs enlightenment, 
needs facts, George Lansbury says, if only Sinn 
Fein will send these out in educational form. For 
there are two groups of defenders of Ireland here : 
the nationalists and the people who believe in free- 
dom for freedom’s sake. Sinn Fein or the Irish 
Labor Party shoulc) not neglect what chance there 
is for solidarity with English workers. The two 
groups exist as distinctly in the United States. Some 
of us feared a little to see De Valera touching the 
subsoil of New York politics at all. Then events 
proved the danger imaginary. As a Sinn Fein 
lawyer, up in the rock country of Donegal, said to 
me : “De Valera’s straight. They can throw all 
the mud they like at him. We know him. They 
can't hurt him for us.” . . . 

The Home Rule Congress next had a turn in the 
newspapers. To me, the most significant remark 
in that gathering of business and commercial men 
was : “If the government doesn’t stop this coercion 
policy, we’ll all be damned Republicans." And that 
is happening fast. 

Whether the Lord Mayor of Cork lives or dies 
his work is done. To speak in coldest blood of the 
matter, the government’s performance is suicidal. 
Pure legality should not, cannot exist in human 
affairs. It is easy to fancy the effect in Ireland, 
whether the tense thread of feeling snaps now or 
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not. That the days will tell. Everyone knows 
the sequence of Easter, 1916, when Dublin changed 
overnight from condemnation of the uprising to 
vivid enthusiasm for it, till it became a national 
memory, changed from hissing to angry tears. To- 
gether with the no-conscription campaign of 1918 
and the hunger strike in Mountjoy prison, it marks 
one of the highest points in the swiftly mounting 
popularity of Sinn Fein. Terence MacSwiney has 
joined Pearse and Conolly. 

II 

It is unfortunate that where passive and active 
resistance exist side by side, the latter always 
receives public notice. Ultimately it receives credit 
or blame which may be undeserved. There are two 
aspects of the Sinn Fein movement : the construc- 
tive work of the Sinn Fein government, and the 
lighting campaign against England. The two are 
separable in the mind. In practice they may or 
may not be. The Sinn Fein leaders think not. 

Of the two, the former is indubitably praise- 
worthy. The courts and the Volunteers administer 
justice and keep the peace over large districts of 
Ireland, though only the force of public opinion 
supports the decisions, and the Volunteers are in- 
distinguishable young men in slouch caps and ordi- 
nary clothes. TTiere is the spirit of a game about 
it all that keeps men patient, yet the mood, too, of 
serious purpose. Unionists are as willing as re- 
publicans to admit and enjoy this regime of law 
and order. Protestants testify to the practice of 
religious toleration. Commissions are investigating 
Irish industries, are at work upon a land adjust- 
ment and similar concerns of a government which 
shall build an advancing national polity. “This is 
not anarchy but order,” says the Manchester Guar- 
dian: “the order, it is true, of a rival to the estab- 
lished government, but still order, and order so well 
accepted by political opponents that an attempt on 
the part of Dublin Castle to break down this system 
would be deplored by the Unionists in the South 
as disturbing their serenity." Yet England insists 
on uniting Ireland by legalizing the English meth- 
ods of rule through the Coercion Act. Already, as 
I write, one Sinn Fein court has been broken up 
and the mayor of Cork deported. 

•All the constructive work, Sinn Fein claims, 
would be impossible without the guerilla warfare 
upon spies, police, and the army of occupation. For 
years Dublin has been haunted by "G men,” plain- 
clothes spies, who were at every social gathering 
and public meeting. If they were still at their job, 
not a member of Dail Eireann or one of the com- 
missioners would be out of prison to carry on his 
work. But only four of the G men are living, and 
they are cowed. No one recognizes the workers 
of the Sinn Fein government. But these men know 
what is brewing in the English councils. Frank 
Brooke, for instance, was a close friend and inform- 


ant of Lord French. The action of Sinn Fein in 
having him shot was self -protective and in their 
eyes humane. 

In the first place, they believe that they are sav- 
ing the lives of hundreds by removing a man like 
Colonel Smyth, who was recommending a wanton 
policy to the police. In the second place, they do 
not consider such action assassination. It is exe- 
cution. Any nation destroys a citizen who informs 
the enemy against them. The police are always 
given a chance to surrender. The soldiers do yield 
more often and fewer fatalities occur. Prisoners 
are disarmed and set free without maltreatment. 
The Irish people are carrying on no campaign of 
“frightfulness” to satisfy the extreme element, but 
a reasoned policy based on the usual tactics of gov- 
ernments. 

Anyone who knows the ethics of governments 
for the despicable thing they arc must claim at 
once that this is an unfortunate premise; but it is 
not for governments to condemn, nor to pretend 
smugly that violence is all on one side. The pacifist 
has that right to censure. The individual may be- 
lieve that the Republic will be shadowed in the 
future by the color of her present tactics ; that even 
the proof that one opponent has sinned through 
centuries makes a feeble case for similar wrong 
done by the other. He may hold that Colonel 
Smyth alive, uttering his indefensible orders, was 
a stronger agent for Sinn Fein with the public 
than Colonel Smyth dead. To which a Sinn Fein 
leader answered me that in his experience the pub- 
lic sympathizes with the suffering people rather 
than with the oppressor. There is something naive 
in the belief. For human beings have an antipathy 
to violence unless it is clad in the regalia of bona 
fide war, and in the papers they only read of mur- 
ders. They could not grasp the political aspect as 
it appears to an Irishman. And plenty of Irishmen 
are puzzled. They ought at least to know more 
than the newspapers of either side divulge by their 
partisan gunpowder anecdotes, before accepting 
or rejecting a policy as citizens of the Republic. 

For a fact, the war will go on. England must 
bungle into reconquest or liberation — the case is 
fast narrowing to that. "We shall be free or all be 
dead,” as one man said, with a grim but genuine 
smile. The leaders are not wild-eyed or blood- 
thirsty, but unobtrusive, purposeful men with long 
months of devilish humiliation and imprisonment 
in their memories and the light of an ideal behind 
their eyes. They claim they have no hate for Eng- 
land. but they do often despise not alone the gov- 
ernment, but the people for their hypocrisy. Here 
again ignorance and incompatible viewpoints play 
their part. Too few Englishmen know that Sinn 
Fein also publishes its list of outrages; too few 
have pictured at all the brutality of raids on Irish 
homes, where the women suffer most ; too few be- 
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lieve the Irish a capable people. Through the maze 
of questions, moral, economic, political, religious, I 
always find, after various trials, that the key to the 
exit is : Ireland must work it out. Only on this 
foundation of freedom can be built up the under- 
standing by which the two nations can live together 
sanely in their interrelated commercial world. 

Esthex Phillips. 

■) : III 

Editorial From the London "Nation" 

The government of Ireland by England has ceased 
to exist. Its title is gone. Governments live by 
their possession of all sorts of virtues and half- 
virtues; by dispensing justice, glory, wealth, or 
quiet days; by extorting submission or dividing 
power; by force or by art. Machiavelli thought 
the despot would succeed by combining these arts; 
the democrat would make the people judges of the 
quality of their rulers. But all agree that some tie 
of morals or expediency should unite governors 
and governed. \Vhen, therefore, all the citizens 
declare by act or by word the worthlessness of their 
government; when it resorts only to force, in its 
crudest form; and when this method only inflames 
the popular hatred, abdication becomes the only 
way out. If we left Ireland tomorrow, there would 
be physical strife between some Orangemen and 
some Catholics, as there is today. But there would 
be no murders, arson, pillage by soldiers and police- 
men. No Irish towns would be sacked. Officials 
would cease to cower behind the walls of their bar- 
racks and offices. Justice would be an open and 
imperfect piece of social machinery, instead of a 
secret political plot. If there were assassins, they 
would be punished and reprobated instead of being 
lionized. England would be as popular as she would 
deserve to be, not a name for Irish people to shud- 
der at, while Ireland would be a normal collection 
of happy and unhappy, good and bad, men and 
women, in debate with each other, and in a state of 
moderate happiness, instead of a roaring furnace of 
passion. There is but one cause of all the evils we 
have described, and its removal is in our hands as 
absolutely as is the life of the Lord Mayor of 
Cork. . . . 

We have left the most powerful function of 
British authority in Ireland to the last. It lies in 
the promotion and direction of Anglo-Irish war. 
British soldiers and police are openly surrendered 
to the wild license of revenge. The burning down 
of creameries — the most splendid and the most en- 
tirely non-political institution in modern Ireland — 
the firing into hospitals, the sacking of towns, the 
raiding of dwellings, the resort to murder as a pun- 
ishment for murder — attest the fact that civil order 
has ceased to operate through the medium of the 
British Government. In its stead war between 
England and Ireland has begun, even though it be 


not proclaimed. The casualty lists are duly pub- 
lished; and the conduct of our troops can only be 
paralleled by that of the Germans in France, or let 
us say of an ill-disciplined British army advancing 
against a resisting German army and popula- 
tion. . . . 

But there is one work of the British occupation 
of Ireland which is peculiar to the political ground 
which we occupy since the destruction of Home 
Rule by Mr. Lloyd George. By our mere presence 
in Ireland, and by the influence of the Orange fac- 
tion on our Government’s counseb, we are the back- 
ers of the civil war which is the auxiliary to the 
national war. An Orange army is at work in Ire- 
land as well as a British one, and has achieved a 
brilliant success. Its strategic aim is the “clear- 
ance” of Northeast Ulster. In pursuit of its dra- 
gonnade, it has already, says Mr. Hugh Martin, 
of the Daily News, driven five thousand Catholic 
shipwrights and engineers from the Belfast ship- 
yards. It has "evacuated” the entire Catholic pop- 
ulations of Lisburn and Banbridge, and relieved the 
Ballymacarrett district of two thousand men, wom- 
en and children. One or two minor operations — 
such as the burning of a convent (with the sleeping 
nuns) — have failed; but under the benevolent inac- 
tion of the British Government and its refusal to 
sanction out-of-work pay to exiled and starving 
Catholics, the major envelopment has been little 
short of a triumph. The Orange regiments had the 
further advantage of fighting under the Union 
Jack, and thus ensuring the respect of the British 
soldier for that time-honored emblem of liberty. 

We came therefore to the sanguine conclusion 
that the British government of Ireland is over. 
After the pogrom of Belfast we can only hope the 
end will be soon ; for we would rather see the Union 
Jack in different company from its promoters. 
That any competitive system. Monarchical or Re- 
publican, could be worse, is a thing quite beyond the 
rather lurid imagination of man to conceive. It is 
so stupid, cruel, unjust, and purposeless; such a 
blight on us as well as on the land it plagues ; such 
a waste of virtue in two great peoples; and such a 
shame even to this ill-governed world, that we can 
only pray for its death before some new sin can be 
laid to its charge. For the Govemipent is now set 
on a course of pure destruction. All is to go. 
The Sinn Fein order must perish with the murder- 
ous lawlessness; and the vision of Irish freedom 
sink with the horrid apparition our misrule has con- 
jured up. If that happens, then, indeed, the loss 
will have been cast against the British Empire. 
It will destroy its victim, and perish with it. 

'T'HE appropriately named Mr. Grabski, Polish 
minister of finance, has warned the United 
States that unless it wants to lose $169,000,000 al- 
ready invested in Poland, it will have to give more 
financial aid and perhaps even military help. 
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Conferences Tkat Look Forward 


T hat conflict between religion and revolution 
which Mr. C. Delisle Burns discusses on an- 
other page is already here and there being 
resolved in a larger synthesis. To this certain re- 
cent conferences bear witness. 

The annual conference of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation at Highland, New York, gave en- 
couraging evidence of the growing determination 
of an increasing number of men and women to 
apply to every-day life, to war, and to industrial 
strife, the spirit of Jesus, to the end that a really 
genuine brotherhood may be established between 
all nations and races of men. An excellent report 
of proceedings of the conference will be found in 
the Fellowship News Letter shortly to be issued. 
Those who are not members of the Fellowship but 
who are interested in knowing about it and about 
its conference may receive copies of the news let- 
ter by application to Paul Jones, secretary of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, u 8 East 28 th Street, 
New York. 

Of larger moment from an international stand- 
point was the All Friends conference in London 
during the closing days of August. This meeting 
brought together Friends from all over the world. 
Their spirit is to be found in certain messages 
which they adopted. They congratulated the Coun- 
cil of Action on its “Impulse toward peace.” With 
true Quaker caution and genuine desire to be sure 
that the means as well as the ends were idealistic 
the message went on to state ; "How far the meth- 
ods contemplated by your Council are such as we 
could endorse, we do not presume to judge, but 
we have observed your efforts towards peace with 
Russia with grateful sympathy.” In like manner 
the conference declared in favor of “withdrawal 
of all coercion and violence against Ireland or 
against any part of Ireland, and the cessation of 
all kinds of violence by all sections of Irish peo- 
ple” in order to secure a reconciliation between 
the peoples of Great Britain and Ireland. More 
definite were the specific suggestions adopted at the 
conference with regard to the state of Europe. They 
included resumption of normal relations with 
Russia, and cessation of war against the Soviets; 
the re-establishment of the economic life of the na- 
tions of Central Europe; the remodeling of the 
League of Nations and the inclusion therein at the 
earliest possible moment of Germany, Austria, and 
Russian, and any other nations, large or small, 
that wish to come in ; “the abolition of compulsory 
military training, and general disarmament among 
all the nations as essential for the removal of fear, 
the re-establishment of peaceful industry, and the 
reconstruction of the life of the world on the 
Christian basis of cooperation and goodwill.” 


Finally, the conference issued a searching letter to 
Friends and Fellow Seekers of which we quote 
two paragraphs: 

“Progress is not inevitable. It depends upon men 
and women; upon what kind of men and women 
we are. No social reconstruction which is merely 
material can achieve what is needed ; indeed, with- 
out a corresponding spiritual change it must mis- 
erably fail. Through any difficulties, however 
great, let us be ready to go forward with quiet 
faith and courage. And even if the outcome of the 
great unrest which is around us should not be the 
new world of our hopes, but rather that our pres- 
ent civilization itself should crumble and vanish in 
darkness and ruin, we must hold fast faithfully to 
the one way of life which can lead us as individu- 
als and as a race into the world for which we 
long. This is Christ’s way, the method of fellow- 
ship and service, which finds in personal contacts 
the true key to the door of happiness, which sees 
in every man a being of infinite value, who may 
become a creative point in the new order, that order 
which even now is growing up amid the confusion 
of our stricken world. 

“Behind our restlessness God is here. He is still 
working in the world amid the lives of men. Let 
us open our minds to His searching truth. Can 
we not seek the way of Jesus, testing, step by step, 
all life’s relationships by His spirit? It will mean 
sacrifice if we are honest. It will mean drastic 
changes in industry, in business, and in domestic 
life.” 

But not alone for the Friends was there a stir- 
ring of a new consciousness. So conservative a 
body as the Lambeth Council of Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church issued a statement which, while 
far from a revolutionary document, manifests a 
real concern for a new application of Christianity. 

The most outspoken declaration of Christian in- 
ternationalism, however, and the most thorough- 
going attempt at working out a doctrine of Chris- 
tian revolution was to be found at the Bilthoven 
conference “Looking toward a Christian Interna- 
tional.” We quote part of a letter from Miss Kath- 
leen Whitaker giving an account of the proceedings 
of the conference; 

There was a young German ex-officer who is 
spending all his time and energy in working against 
militarism. He has prepared a statement to which 
he has already obtained over two thousand sig- 
natures in Germany, and hopes to get thou- 
sands more, both men and women, in all coun- 
tries. In this statement the signers pledge 
themselves never again to take up arms against 
their fellow men, whether of their own or any 
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other nation; never to assist in the production 
of war material; never voluntarily to pay money 
for any war purpose, or to vote for any represen- 
tative who will support a war. He is anxious to 
get in touch with people in other countries who will 
help him in this work, and is particularly eager to 
have facts about the conscientious objector move- 
ment and other anti-war activities for publication 
in Germany. 

There was a German labor leader — a little, deli- 
cate woman with an eloquence and power, bom of 
love for her fellows, which is irresistible. She is 
a candidate for parliament for the Independent 
Socialists and stands, practically alone among her 
comrades, absolutely against the use of violence. It 
was she who told us of the German workers’ plan 
for }he rebuilding of France. 

There was a Roman Catholic priest from Austria 
who had founded the World Peace Union of the 
White Cross, a Roman Catholic society whose goal 
is international and social reconciliation; in other 
words, the Christian Revolution. Its purpose is ex- 
pressed in the Latin words "Ut caritas Christi 
rursus dominetur in hominibus." He has had little 
encouragement, naturally, from the Austrian state 
church, but the Pope has been interested and sym- 
pathetic. 

There was an English labor leader who spent 
most of the war years in prison as a conscientious 
objector and is a parliamentary candidate for the 
Independent Labor Party, and a town councillor. 
He fought the last municipal election as a con- 
scientious objector and was elected by a double 
majority. 

There was a young German, formerly a Luth- 
eran minister, now a Quaker, who is working in 
close touch with the Friends' relief commission in 
Berlin; and an Austrian professor, an artist, with 
the heart of a child. Both these men spoke almost 
with bated breath of the work of the English and 
American Friends, and it was borne in upon us that 
what they have been and are doing is one of the 
biggest, perhaps the biggest, pieces of missionary 
work in the world’s history. In Germany and 
Austria today, perchance too in other countries, 
people are asking: “What is it that makes these 
people do this thing?” and are realizing that this 
is Christianity in action. 

There was an Italian who told us how much is 
being done in Northern Italy for the starving Aus- 
trian children, and how the hatred and resentment 
on both sides are being broken down by these little 
messengers of reconciliation. 

There was an Irishman who gave us a new vision 
of Ireland and her ideals and made us see, as some 
of us never had before, that it is her national soul, 
rather than mere political freedom that Ireland 
is fighting for. He told how the Irish temperament 
is essentially anti-militarist and the Sinn Fein plan 


is to gain its ideals by methods of passive resist- 
ance, and he said : “If these methods succeed, Ire- 
land will be the best friend England ever had; but 
if England refuses we shall learn to hate her, and 
if we learn to hate we shall lose our soul.” 

There were many other interesting personalities, 
Scandinavians, Finns, and Dutch ; two Hindoos 
and a young Swiss idealist; Belgians, Germans, 
French and Austrians; South Africans, Japanese, 
Americans and British. 

Valuable as were the regular sessions of the 
conference and the discussions of the problems that 
are facing us, I think the most vital part of it all 
was the intimacy of our life together during that 
wonderful week, the utter absence of all dividing 
lines. One of the German women said one day, 
“this is the land of the future.” We realized how 
artificial are the barriers of nationality, color, creed 
and class. They certainly do exist (it is no use 
blinking that fact), and they are very strong, for 
they have been laboriously built and carefully pre- 
served. Some day, we hope, they will be de- 
stroyed; but. as Dr. Hodgkin put it one day, this 
will take a long time, and we do not want to wait 
for that or spend all our energy in mere pulling 
down. We must leap over them. That is what we 
were doing at Bilthoven. 

These scattered impressions may best be summed 
up in the message sent out from the conference : 

“God is our Father, therefore we are all brothers. 
For us there is one kingdom on earth — the Kingdom of 
God — and its law is love. Within this kingdom every 
nation finds its highest giory in bringing of its choicest 
and best to the other nations in joyfui service. Let 
us open our eyes so that we may see this truth. Let 
all of us who have seen it clasp hands in a solemn vow 
never more to take up arms against our brothers or 
to make preparations for war. 

“The earth that our Father has given us to live in 
is rich enough to supply the needs of ail if we will but 
truly serve one another. Yet the nations are starv- 
ing, and the need grows every day. Why? Because of 
our selfishness. We have striven to gather treasures 
for ourselves. But so to live is to take from our brother 
what God has intended for him. We believe it is our 
Father’s will that the present social order — or rather 
disorder — should cease, and be replaced by a new order 
wherein the means of production srill be used to supply 
the simple human needs of all mankind. Under a 
system of private capitalism this seems to os impos- 
sible. We believe the socializing of the chief means 
of production to be necessary. The goal of this 
economic renewal must be an order of society in which 
there will be no differences of class, but only men and 
women who work for the common good. During the 
process of change every effort should be made to avoid 
the dislocation of industry with the consequent chaos 
and distress. Brothers, let us help one another to 
bring about this revolution of love and righteousness 
with the weapons of love and righteousness. 

“In the midst of the world’s need a new generation 
is growing up. From the seed that the fathers have 
sown what harvest will the children reap? The King- 
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dom of God belongs to the children. Woe to os if Tee 
take from them what is theirs! Woe to ns if we 
create in the minds of the children the old temper of 
enmity, lying, arrogance and vanity! Let os help one 
another to train the children simply to be men and 
women, glad and free, honorable and courageons. 

**The revolution is here. The old world is crum- 
bling. What will come: a new world, or world chaos? 
It all depends on the spirit that gives direction to the 
mighty current. There is only one spirit that is strong 
enough and pure enough to control these seething 


forces and transform disorder into creative life: the 
spirit of the love of the Eternal Father which, in the 
Son of Man, has been revealed to us as sacrifice and 
forgiveness. This world revolution must become an 
uprising of the spirit of Christ against the spirit of 
Mammon. Therein only lies the salvation of the 
world. 

*^Out of the despair of mankind, out of the anxious 
hearts of men a prayer arises full of trembling hope; 
let us unite in this prayer, not only with words but 
in deed: Let Thy Kingdom come now, our Father.” 


Great Democracies and Petty 
Democracies 

By G. ARBAIZA 


T he developments of the international conflict 
of Tacna and Arica during the last few 
months have led to the belief that another 
war is impending on the west coast of South 
America. We find in the situation, to be sure, 
elements that ordinarily enter into the outbreak 
of a war. We find a rancorous, revengeful Peru, 
vanquished and plundered by Chile in 1897, and 
stripped of rich territories by the invader ; a strong, 
prosperous, militarist Chile, determined to keep 
the spoils, and prevent the military recovery of 
Peru; a weak Bolivia, shut ofif from the sea as a 
result of her war with Chile, and anxious to use 
somehow the conflict between Peru and Chile in 
order to recover an outlet to the Pacific. 

However, there is no danger of war at present. 
The United States government will not allow an 
armed conflict that would be harmful to American 
commercial interests in the southern waters of the 
Pacific, where the annual figures of American trade 
amount to about two hundred million dollars. The 
expansion of capitalism, which led to many wars, 
sometimes may have to enforce peace. 

The controversy between Peru and Chile dates 
from the War of the Pacific, fought about forty 
years ago. That war may be called the "Nitrate 
War.” It was a capitalist enterprise. Chilean 
capital had opened up the valuable nitrate deposits 
of the Atacama desert. Bolivia then possessed a 
seaboard on the Pacific, a whole province, Anto- 
fagasta. large and rich in nitrate. Peru had also 
a province, Tarapaca, immensely rich in nitrate. 
Following technical disputes over the exploitation 
of the nitrate fields and over the guano deposits of 
Mejillones, Chile occupied a Bolivian port in Feb- 
ruary, 1879, made war on Bolivia and Peru. 
WTien the war was over Chile had seized both 
provinces, Antofagasta and Tarapaca, and today 
the nitrate is the principal source of private and 


public wealth in Chile. The exports of nitrate 
amount to approximately 75 per cent, of the total 
value of the Chilean exports. Chile was the pro- 
ducer of the powder and explosives with which 
the Allies carried on the world war. 

Besides Tarapaca, Peru also gave up in the 
Treaty of Ancon the province of Tacna and its 
port, Arica, for ten years, a plebiscite at the end 
of that period to decide whether the inhabitants 
wished to return to Peru or continue under Chilean 
rule. Chile refused to fulfill this agreement. More 
than forty years have elapsed, and there has been 
no plebiscite. In fact, Qiile took Tacna because 
she wanted a buffer province between Tarapaca 
and the Peruvian frontier in order to safeguard the 
conquered nitrate fields. The possession of the 
Tacna seaboard and Arica incidentally gave Chile 
control over one of the railroad routes of Bolivian 
trade. Bolivia having lost her own seaboard and 
remained an inland country. 

Peru, powerless to attack Chile, confined herself 
to a diplomatic war during the last forty years, 
and when the League of Nations was formed, the 
Peruvian government saw a chance of bringing the 
controversy to the fore. It was on that occasion 
that the Bolivian government of Gutierrez Guerra, 
presumably influenced by the Chilean government, 
made a pronunciamento at Paris and Washington 
claiming a geographical right on Arica, former 
Peruvian territory, as the shortest outlet for the 
Bolivian foreign trade. Although Bolivia, follow- 
ing a long-standing controversy with Chile, had 
recognized in iqcxt the perpetual dominion of Chile 
over Antofagasta, there was a nationalist movement 
in Bolivia to undo what the war of 1879 did, and 
recover Antofagasta from Chile. The recent Bo- 
livian revolution that deposed Gutierrez Guerra 
seems to have brought to power the leaders of the 
nationalist movement. Bolivia once again has 
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drifted from Chile and gone over to Peru, while 
Chile has mobilized her forces. 

The advent of an anti-Chilean party to power in 
Bolivia does not mean that the Bolivian people 
made a revolution to dictate a different foreign 
policy. South of the Equator the revolutions are 
merely the fluctuations of an everlasting factional 
struggle between the politicians who are in power 
and control the public treasure, and the politicians 
who have lost control of the public treasure and 
feel the nostalgia of the government palaces. In 
this factional struggle the overthrown politicians 
have in some cases used an international situation 
to start a revolution and regain power. 

In countries where the mas.ses are mostly illiter- 
ate and suffer abject poverty, votes and democracy 
are only grotesque legends of a constitutional my- 
thology. The factions settle their rivalry through 
revolution. The revolutionary leader is an abom- 
inable mixture of the bandit and the politician. 
Elections are held, indeed, but if the defeated fac- 
tion is able to finance an uprising, the revolution 
will decide whether or not the polls have "expressed 
the sovereign will of the people.” 

During the last few years, however, most of these 
revolutions have shown a new feature. They have 
been practically bloodless coups de main. The Bo- 
livian revolution was bloodless. This new develop- 
ment in the internal life of small countries whose 
wealthy classes largely depend upon the trade with 
great industrial countries, may be attributed to new 
conditions in the international field of finance. Both 
the faction in power and the revolting faction 
know the international complications of a long and 
bloody civil war, and fear that the international 
liankers and traders may stop credit and shipping. 
This is why whenever a revolution occurs in these 
days the victorious faction loses no time in cabling 
to the financial centers of the world that "the revo- 
lution has been bloodless and orderly,” meaning 
that bankers, investors, and merchants ought not to 
feel alarmed. 

The Indian population and the great majority of 
the working class in the western lands of South 
America are illiterate and live in misery. They 
have no national spirit, they are driven to revolu- 
tion kindled by alcohol, they are driven to military 
service and war as are the slave Negro peoples of 
Africa, without even the excuses of patriotism. 
Among the wealthy and middle classes of the an- 
tagonistic countries in the Tacna conflict there is a 
deep national hatred inherited from the war of 
1879; but the great aboriginal masses of the Andes 
have no notion of national boundaries, and are de- 
void of rancor. 

Founded on the democratic principles of the 
great democratic nations of the world, the republics 
of Latin America have copied in their written po- 
litical organization and their international life the 
democratic morals of the great democratic nations. 


So they have military service, and they have war- 
ships, and they have secret diplomacy, and they 
have boundary disputes, and they have prepared- 
ness. The great democratic countries have great 
democratic wars. Why should not the small demo- 
cracies also have theirs? For many years the 
I.atin American revolutions were regarded as evi- 
dence of barbarism by the highly civilized and 
highly democratic nations of the world. When the 
most barbaric of all wars broke out in 1914 the 
I-atin-.Americans realized that, after a lesson of 
democratic principles, they had to learn from the 
great powers a lesson of barbarism. 

And there are indications that the lesson has been 
well learned. The South American republics are 
now increasing their armaments, and adopting the 
most successful devices for mass homicide, the 
most effective machines for collective murder. 
There is not yet a race for hegemony among them, 
but there is a competition to be the strongest ; there 
are not yet wars of expansion because the popula- 
tfon is thin as compared with the territory, but there 
are jealousies, and diplomatic conflicts, and in- 
trigues. and hatreds. The ABC never had a 
sound foundation, and vanished soon after coming 
to life. Chile maintained her militarist policy ever 
since her aggrandizement in 1879, and built up a 
powerful army and a strong navy with the product 
of the conquered riches. 

The war industries of the great democratic na- 
tions have ripe markets in South America. The 
great powers stimulate the bellicose tendencies of 
the Latin-.American republics whenever it is in 
their interest to do so. There are reasons, for in- 
instance, to suspect that Great Britain is behind 
Chile. The British interests in Chile are consider- 
able. British capital set going the Chilean nitrate 
industry. Of the one hundred and fifty-four ni- 
trate establishments existing in Chile before the 
war, sixty-three were owned by British concerns. 
England was. prior to the war, and is now pre- 
sumably, the largest importer of Chilean nitrate. 
England is the builder of the Chilean warships, and 
has just sold to Chile what amounts to a small 
fleet "at an exceedingly low price,” according to 
press reports. 

Armaments make wars, and if the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics go on arming at the present rate they 
will eventually feel tempted “to make South Amer- 
ica safe for democracy.” 


A WHOLESOME kind of genuine cooperation 
between labor and the farmers is to be seen 
in the support certain trade unions are giving to 
the Bank of North Dakota, a State institution set 
up under the Nonpartisan League program. To 
finance the transportation of crops, certain western 
unions have transferred their funds from the ordi- 
ary banks to the Bank of North Dakota. 
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Open For Discussion 

Letters to tbe EJitor on Current Questions 


Jesus and Non-Resistance — An Answer to Mr. 
Mnndell 

TWAS very much struck with Charles Mondell's let- 
^ ter in the September World Tomorrow in which, in 
spite of his thorough-going belief in the non-resistant 
point of view, he raises the question as to whether 
JesQS Himself consistently followed such a philos- 
ophy. 

I wonder if Mr. Mundell’s apparent difficulty does 
not come from an erroneous valuation of non-resist- 
ance. I feel sure that he would agree with me that a 
mere balancing of texts is not the proper method of 
approach to the problem, but that it is necessary to 
examine the spirit that was animating Jesus. 

Looking: at it from that point of view, it seems that 
Mr. Mundeirs difficulty comes from considering non- 
resistance as an end in itself — a complete philosophy 
of life. He sees the conflict between the use of moral 
force and physical force, between the method of love 
and that of hate; and ranging himself properly on the 
side of the former, he has some doubts as to whether 
Jesus always did the same. 

But with Jesus, if I read Him aright, it was not pri- 
marily a choice between two philosophies such sls we 
face today, but rather tbe ultimate aim, which was 
uppermost His chief concern was the reclamation of 
erring, wilful, brutal men, individually and in groups, 
to a place in a Kingdom of brotherhood. To achieve 
that end He made use invariably of the appeal to con- 
science R8 the only thing which could accomplish the 
purpose on a lasting basis. He knew, apparently, that 
compulsion or retribution, no matter what surface re- 
forms they might secure, only widened the breach be- 
tween the evil spirit in the offender and the better 
order of life which should prevail. And just as He 
knew that the non-resistant attitude was bound to 
work eventually on the conscience of the enil aggressor, 
so He knew that white-hot scorn for quibbling, hypoc- 
risy, and greed, on the part of one who lived above 
that sort of thing, was sometimes necessary to stir the 
sluggish consciences of those spiritually moribund. 
(In deference to Dr. Dole I might say that we are sel- 
dom, if ever, sufficiently clean-cut in our moral vision 
fo indulge in denunciation safely.) He knew, too, the 
bitterness that would be brou^t into families because 
one member might follow His way; but, knowing, He 
did not conceal it or advise withdrawal from the path, 
since that bitterness would often be the best evidence 
of the working of conscience. 

Reed with that thought of the appeal to conscience 
as the primary consideration, it seems to me that the 
itferences cited in Mr. Mundeirs letter simply empha- 
size Jesus* consistent attitude. Might I refer to Wil- 
liam E. Wilson’s The CAristton /deal as being an ad- 
mirable exposition of the whole problem in Its wider 
reaches? Paul Jonss. 


The World Tomorrow has received numerous an- 
swers to Mr. Mundell’s letter, which appeared in our 
last issue, of which we had been able to print only one 
owing to lack of space. We will endeavor to print 
additional answers in subsequent issues, and at any 
rate will see that all replies are forwarded to Mr. 
Mundell. The Editors. 

A French Woman’s Opinions on International 
Affairs 

I N The World Tomorrow not long ago I saw a 
lament that so little was known of the minority 
opinion in Europe. It is because of that that I enclose 
this translation of a letter from a young French work- 
ing girl which reached me recently. 

Short Hills, N. J. Mary Kelsey. 

OlNCE receiving your letter I have attentively ob- 
^ served the opinions and the tendencies of the vari- 
ous parties, and 1 shall try to give you a general idea 
on the questions that you present to me. 

(1) What do the French Socialists think on the 
great question of the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions with the Soviets? 

Millerand recognizes Wrangel, an adventurer of 
whom, till now, the whole merit lies In drawing money 
from tbe Entente; and refuses to recognize the Bol- 
shevik government, which is accepted by Russia and 
which, despite our interference, has existed for three 
years. It is a theatrical gesture and an idiotic im- 
prudence for which we were not prepared. 

The chief of the Ministry, pushed by the military 
party and by the capitalists, who still hope to force 
Russia into paying her enormous debt of nineteen 
milliards, which the downfall of the imperialist regime, 
the war, and the domestic situation makes impossible 
of payment, is attempting a stroke which brings to 
light the underhanded and imperialist policy followed 
by the government for several months. It is a provoca- 
tion of war with Russia, our ally of yesterday, and it 
is a defiance of our frien<Lhip of today. Least of 
all, it seems to me, is England disposed to follow os in 
this dangerous and dishonorable direction. 

The government press tries to misinform public 
opinion by articles directed against Russia, and the 
bourgeoisie permits itself to be led. But the pro- 
letariat sees clearly, and I hope that its energetic atti- 
tude will oblige our leaders to change their tactics. 

(2) Do we think that the League of Nationa as 
established by the Treaty of Versailles is really con- 
atituted for tbe welfare of the world, or is only a 
means of sustaining the capitalist governments? 

The Treaty of Versailles contains only the ghost of 
the League of Nations as it was conceiirad by President 
Wilson. So as not openly to oppose this peace-making 
and noble idea, of wliich tbe complete application would 
have assured to the world a durable peace, the Allied 
governments have come out of the war with further 
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ideas of conquest, and in the hope of preserving their 
narrow and personal plans, have reduced this great 
and noble project into a little international office of 
limited power of which till now the achievement has 
been nil — as one sees in the case of the Orient. There 
is no real accord or disinterestedness, and the Allies 
of yesterday will easily become the enemies of to> 
morrow, if they And it to the advantoge of their spe- 
cial interests. Since the League of Nations contains 
only the so-called conquerors, and as the United States 
will not be of the group, and as Germany is excluded, 
and as also war understood or declared exists against 
Soviet Russia, there can be no League of Nations, 
there can be no arbitration from possible conflicts, 
and nothing can protect us against the return of 
cataclysms such as that from which we have Just 
issued. 

(3) What did you think of the occupation of 
Frankfort? 

The nationalists, of course, were favorable to the 
occupation, but 1 must admit also that the liberal par- 
ties, trifAout approving, did not show themselves very 
hostile. It was, it seems, the attitude of Germany 
which forced us to take this step. That is the reason 
given by the government, and we know no more than 
that, since the country is little informed of the poMcies 
followed towards Germany. For me, I deplored this 
act, which might have had the gravest consequences. 

(4) What do you think of the present French gov- 
ernment? 

The present ministry is certainly not equal to the 
greatness of its task. It hesitates and oscillates to 
right and left, not knowing what to do to content 
everyone. This must be difficult enough, for the dras- 
tic measures which it has taken towards the working 
classes and the socialists makes ig unpopular with 
labor. But the nationalists and capitalists, whose in- 
terests it supports, are very favorable to it and remain 
loyal to its foreign policy, which is both narrow and 
brutal, and contrary to the Justice and the rights of 
peoples. 

(5) How does the Feminist movement progress in 
France? 

I took part lately in a meeting of Lexovien femin- 
ists. We were given the report of the annual Congress 
at Paris, and I saw with satisfaction that throughout 
the country there is a decidedly more favorable atti- 
tude towards the movement. Educated men of all 
shades of opinion are coming to our help, and the 
finest intellects among the women daily add to the 
number of those who are convinced. For the first time 
delegates from Alsace-Lorraine assisted at the Con- 
gress, and the President of the Strasbourg group, who 
was the spokesman, dwelt in particular on the extent 
of the feminist movement in Alsace-Lorraine, where 
there are important groups whose activity was not 
impeded even by the war. This information was a 
great consolation to me, as, on the contrary, our Nor- 
man country remains very backward. The reason is 
that we find ourselves in a region of backward opinion 
among minds timid and selfish, who see in the femin- 
ist movement a danger to the peace of the home, and 
even to the continuation of the nation. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to combat such an attitude of mind, and 
our efforts are made the more fruitless because it is 
from women that we receive tbe greatest opposition. 


Therefore the successful movement of other regions is 
a great compensation to us. 

Our economic situation remains very grave, though 
we look forward to a general lowering of prices b^ore 
long. Unfortunately we ecpect to benefit only a short 
time by this, as we will be overwhelmed by heavy 
taxes to pay the enormous budget caused by the war. 

Louisb Habtin. 

Lisieux, France. 

Bertrand Rossers Lack of Vision 

1 N your comments upon Bertrand Russell's much dis> 

^ cussed articles on Russia I looked in vain for some 
reference to Mr. Russell's strongly implied criticism of 
Lenin for being no more genuinely concerned with the 
interests of Russia than with those of other countries, 
and the implication that nationalism rather than inter- 
nationalism vras a salutary state of mind and could be 
a source of immense strength to the Bolshevik leaders. 
This, from such a source, was a most amazing thing. 

Hardly less amazing is Mr. Russell's **historical 
parallel” ef tbe Republic of Plato, which presupposed 
os a necessity a slave population, while the Bolsheviki 
under Lenin's far-visioned guidance are at least (and 
under enormous difficulties, be it remembered) working 
toward the achievement of a population that shall be 
industrially and politically free. Should not the aims 
and desires of the Bolsheviki be given more considera- 
tion, and their actions a little less, in the light of the 
fact that these actions are subject to the extreme pres- 
sure of internal differences and misunderstandings 
added to that of Allied ill-will and active intervention 
during the entire period since the overthrow of the 
Czar? 

If Mr. Russell's estimate of conditions in Russia is 
no more profound than his estimate of Lenin, a man 
whose lack of "hauteur'’ leads Mr. Russell, apparently, 
to doubt his "eminence,** — it it hardly deserving of tbe 
praise it has received in some quarters. One is 
tempted to wonder how this critical study of a sta- 
pendouB undertaking, written after a short visit and 
a hurried survey, would have been received by the 
reading public bad the author been unknown and un- 
recognized. 

Many of ns who have admired Bertrand Russell the 
pacifist and socialist would have had him make a bet- 
ter attempt than he made in his widely read articles 
to understand, to vision, what the Bolshevist leaders 
have in their minds and in their hearts — ^these men and 
women who spare not themselves (ms Mr. Russell ad- 
mits), who volunteer for the most disagreeable and 
dangerous work, and who are willing to work sixteen 
hours a day. Their way is uncharted, but it is foi^ 
ward; the dangers and pitfalls are many, but their 
goal is high, and they are pledged to a creed of a 
better world and a nobler humanity. Mr. Russell the 
socialist was surely remiss when he failed so signally 
in putting forward this thought. 

Blanche Watson. 

We Simply Must be Enthusiastic 

P LEASE do not send me your paper again. I do 
not like a paper which has no enthusiasm for 
either of the two candidates, as one of them is going 
to be OUT next President. We should make out choice. 

W. M. C. 
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Tke Last Page 


^NE evening during my week's vacation ten of us, 
^ men and women from widely scattered parts of 
the country, were sitting round the fire in a camp in 
the Uaine woods. Presentijr somebody starting talk* 
iag about politics and in a few moments an informal 
straw- vote was being taken. This is how it came out: 
A (a business man from Philadelphia). '*! haven’t 
made up my mind yet. I think I shall toss up for it 
on Election Day*~heads for Harding, tails for Cox.” 

B (a well-known journalist in New York). “Oh, 
what’s the use? I’d sell my right to vote for the rest 
of my life to anybody for a dollar and a half — and at 
that I’d be robbing them.” 

C (the wife of A). “I shall vote for Harding, because 
I think Coolidge has some good stuff in him.” 

D (an artist from somewhere in Connecticut). “If I 
vote at all, it will be for Debs, of course.” 

E (the wife of D). “I haven’t made up my mind yet 
between Debs and Christensen.” 

F (a government official from Washington, D. C.). 
”1 can’t stand Harding at any price. I’d vote for 
just to relieve my feelings. If I didn’t think that 
Cox needed all the votes that he can get.” 

G (a school-teacher from Chicago). ”It’s a hopeless 
choice and I don’t think I shall vote at all. But if I 
do, it will probably be for Debs because he is in jail.” 
H (an architect from New York). “Count me out 
on this. I’m through with voting.” 

I (a doctor from Massachusetts). “I’m going to 
write Hoover’s name on my ballot paper and let it go 
It that.” 

J (wife of I). “I hear that Mr. Cox’s secretary is 
s far more able man than Mr. Harding’s. I think I 
shall therefore vote for Blr. Cox.” 

From A to J these were all just plain average peo- 
ple with never a bolshevik thought lurking anywhere 
in their gray matter. I am curious to know whether 
this is the way most people are talking — if so it strikes 
me that the coming election may very well be the 
listl 

T his shortage of paper is a terrible thing. The 
Recruiting Bureau of the United States Army 
snnounces that it has been forced by lack of paper to 
discontinue temporarily its syndicate service to 2300 
newspapers throughout the country. It will rely for 
the present, it assures us, entirely upon its paid adver- 
tising. So that’s where all those wonderful stories 
about the joys of army life come from! Well, one 
might have guessed it. 

T he other day I came across an Interesting old vol- 
ume which bore on its stained and yellow title page 
these words, “A Pourme to be used in Common Prayer 
every Sunday, Wednesday and Friday through the 
whole Realme. Set foorth by the most Reverende 
father in GOD Mathewe, Archbyshop of Canterbury, by 
the authoritie of the Queenes Majestie. 1666.” Glanc* 
ing through the ancient pages I noticed this prayer, 
which I carefully copied dow*n: 

“The Turke goeth about to set up, to extoll, and to 


magnifie that wicked monster and damned soule, Ma- 
humet. Wherefore, awake, O Lorde our God and heav- 
enly father, overthrowe and destroy thyne and our 
enemyes.” 

Only our spelling seems to have changed since 1666. 

'^OW that the winter months are approaching I 
^ ' should like to commend to readers of this page a 
pleasant form of indoor sport to which I am much 
addicted. Every now and again, when the spirt moves 
me, as the Quakers say, I like to drop in at the Public 
Library and spend a quiet hour or so browsing throus^ 
the columns of the foreign newspapers. It is astonish- 
ing what a number of remarkable things one can learn 
about the world in this way — things which the editors 
of our newspapers, being of a very choice and delicate 
mind, do not consider to be worthy to come within the 
scope of “alt the news that’s fit to print.” Take, for 
instance, the recent annual meeting of the Britiah 
Cooperative Congress. How many of our papers gave 
any adequate report of this really significant event? 
And yet here is an organisation which now boasts a 
membership of 3,099,186, enrolled in 1209 (Cooperative 
Societies, scattered throughout England and Wales, 
with capital funds amountiag to well over a hundred 
million dollars, and with a record of net sales for the 
past year totaling nearly half a billion dollars. Here 
indeed is “big business,” but with a difference. 

I WAS re-reading the other day that strange, tantal- 
izing fragment of Dickens’ unfinished masterpiece. 
The Myetery of Edwin Drood, It is many years since 
I last read the story and it seemed to me as fresh and 
enthralling as ever. One bit especially delij^ted me — 
the conversation between the Rev. Septimus Crieparkte 
and the Dean of Cloisterham, in which the Dean dis- 
plays that high degree of caution which is so character- 
istic of gentlemen of the cloth. It is not too long for 
quotation here. The two clergymen are talking of 
young Neville Landless, who is under suspicion of hav- 
ing committed a mnrder: 

“’Mr. Crisparkle,’ qnoth the Dean, 'human justice 
may err, but it mtist act according to its lights. . . 

“ ‘I am entirely satisfied of his perfect innocence, sir, 
nevertheless.’ 

“ *We-e-ll,’ said the Dean, in a more confidential tone, 
and slightly glancing around him, 'I would not say so 
generally. Not generally. Enough of suspicion at- 
taches to him to— no, I think 1 would not say so gen- 
erally.' 

“Mr. Crisparkle bowed again. 

“ *I hope you do not object, sir, to my having stated 
In public emphatically* (said the minor canon) 'that he 
will reappear here. « . .' 

“ 'Not at all,’ returned the Dean. 'And yet, do you 
know, I don’t think’ (with very nice and neat emphasis 
on those two words), *I don’t think I would state it 
emphatically. State it? Ye-e-ea! But not emphati- 
cally — No*o-o, I think not. In point of fact, Mr. Cria- 
parkle, keeping our hearts warm and our heads cool, 
we clergy need do nothing emphatically.” 

The Wayfareb. 
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Signs of the Times 


The Ruastan-Polish Peace 

/^NE must hail with joy the peace between Rus- 
sia and Poland, even though that peace seems 
all too likely to be but a truce. The reconstruction 
of Central Europe was becoming a literal impossi- 
bility under the physical and spiritual conditons 
which attended the continuance of war. With re- 
turning health and coolness of mind it may yet be 
found possible to readjust the peace without again 
plunging the people into the widespread misery and 
disease which has attended the present war. Credit 
is due to the moderates both in the Soviet Govern- 
ment and in Poland for reaching this adjustment. 

So far as we can discover, Poland gains more than 
she had a right to expect. Her greedy landlords 
still keep their power over large groups of Lith- 
uanian and White Russian peasants. The Polish 
corridor which is established with a view to sepa- 
rating Russia from Lithuania — and Germany — is 
not justified by any political or economic consid- 
eration. On the other hand, the Soviet government 
is now free to devote all its attentian to General 
Wrangel, who with French backing was beginning 
to become somewhat formidable in the south, where 
he seems to have secured possession of valuable coal 
regions. 

It is certain that the Polish chauvinists — junkers 
and Jew baiters — will not accept this peace as 
final. Their greed is too great. General Zellguoski, 
although repudiated officially by his government 
under stress of pressure from the Allies, doubtless 
acted with the approval of the Polish ruling class 
when he copied D’Annunzio and seized the Lith- 
uanian city of Vilna. The Lithuanians are right in 
believing that the coup not only represents the na- 
tionalist ambitions of the Poles, but the economic 
desire of Polish landlords to keep their great es- 
tates, which would be taken from them under Lith- 
uanian law. 

Our ADy — Typhus 

A S for internal conditions in Russia herself, one 
wishes for more light. To Americans the 
death by typhus of that brilliant writer and propa- 
gandist, John Reed, calls dramatic attention to the 
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terrible condition of the coimtry. Typhus is a dis- 
ease that flourishes only where hunger and misery 
abound. There are many reports of the weakening 
of Soviet power, of the discontent of the peasantry, 
and the like. The terms the Russians made with 
Poland perhaps indicate that there is some truth 
in the stories, although we have the authority of 
Mr. H. G. Wells, who has just been in Russia, for 
denying that there have been real revolts. We hold 
no brief for the perfection of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. We believe that force of circum- 
stances under normal conditions would lead to 
its modification. But is there not something 
ghoulish in the exultation of our American news- 
papers over the misery of Russia? Henry Alsberg 
in his exceedingly illuminating article in Tht Nation 
points out how much of that misery is due to a lack 
of trained technicians and administrators. Half 
of this class, which under the Tsar numbered only 
three and one-half per cent, of the population, sabo- 
taged the revolution. Those who can derive any 
moral satisfaction from the spectacle of trained men 
refusing to serve their countrymen because they 
dislike the form of government put themselves in a 
most extraordinary ethical position. But still worse 
are those who scornfully point to the disease that is 
rampant in Russia as proof of the failure of Bol- 
shevism and raise no voice in protest against the 
near blockade — even against medicines — which our 
government and those of the Allies impose by their 
attitude toward the Soviets. 

Sodalist Imperialism 

■pUGENE V. DEBS was right in rejecting the 
^ socialist imperialism of the Third International. 

It is a great pity that the Russian communists have 
come so near to destroying our hope that the Third 
International might be a new rallying point for the 
working class. That the old Second International 
cannot become a virile, world-wide association is 
well-nigh certain, despite the defense of it made by 
Sidney Webb. The Third is vigorous. It has a 
record of achievement. In its condemnation of im- 
perialism and its recognition of the importance of 
the country workers, it is on solid ground. Tlic 
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trouble with it is not, as is commonly alleged, that 
it is too radical, but that it is too conservative. This 
i.s no paradox. The Third International seeks gen- 
uine revolutionary ends, but it cannot rise above 
the age-old human psychology in its conception of 
methods. The isolation of Russia and the conduct 
of her foes may e.xplain the tests for affiliation laid 
down at Moscow, but they do not justify them. It 
is enormously difficult to discover a new technic of 
revolution, but this much is certain ; they are 
doomed to bitter disappointment who believe that 
socialist or communist ideals can be secured by 
universal war (which is apparently presupposed by 
the Moscow program) and by the reassertion of the 
old principle of centralized dictatorship. Yet it is 
these methods which the Third International not 
only accepts but glorifies and makes of the essence of 
the communist faith. Modern warfare comes too 
near to race suicide and is too obviously destructive 
of the nobler side of man's nature to let any 
straight-thinking man hold to it with complacency 
as the means of our salvation. And when to war 
the Third International adds provisions for the dic- 
tatorship of Moscow over local activities of all 
socialist or communist parties, one can only despair 
that men learn so Httle of history. It is this undue 
centralization which invited revolution against the 
dominion of the Roman Empire and the Roman 
Church; it is this centralization which crushes out 
the life of the individual in modem industry. The 
whole problem of our time is to find a way of 
maintaining efficiency while promoting decentraliza- 
tion of power. In other words, we must discover a 
unity based on fellowship rather than on military 
discipline. On this score the Third International is 
not radical at all. It is as conservative as the great 
emperors and Popes of Rome, or as the modem in- 
dustrial autocrats. One may sympathize with its de- 
sire to give socialism a vital and definite faith, but 
the fact remains that its dogmatism and intolerance 
are reactionary in effect and impose a terrible bur- 
den on mankind. Instead of uniting the socialist 
movement of Europe, the Third International is fur- 
ther dividing it. It may win such victories as it won 
in the Congress of the Independent Socialist Party 
of Germany, but it wins them at a great price. So- 
dalist unity requires cither a definite modification of 
the Moscow manifesto or the birth of a new In- 
ternational. The only hopeful element in the situ- 
ation is that Lenin and the Soviet Government act 
on so much more reasonable and cooperative a basis 
than the Third International professes. 

More Light on Haiti 

/^NCE more is the Wilson administration show- 
ing how well it lives up to the first command- 
ment of government, which is “Thou shall save 
thine own face.” General Lejeune’s investigation 
whitewashed the American administration in Haiti. 


Then came the publication of a letter from General 
Barnett, calling attention to indiscriminate killings 
of natives. After a few days, however, we are 
treated to an explanation from the aforesaid gen- 
eral in which it is made to appear that indiscrim- 
inate killing merely meant proceedings without due 
process of law, that he had no personal knowledge 
of the facts, and that his criticism applied only to a 
few men of the Marine Corps. If General Barnett 
is willing thus to qualify what he has written, other 
competent witnesses are not. More than ever it is 
necessary that there should be a full and open in- 
vestigation not only of cliarges of cruelty against 
the American rule in Haiti, but of the more serious 
charge that our whole occupancy is a sin against 
the principle of self-government. Without pro- 
nouncing final judgment on the case in advance, it 
remains true that the charges of Mr. James Weldon 
Johnson and others are in themselves more convinc- 
ing than the answers. Moreover, there is a priori 
reason to believe that Americans with their dis- 
graceful prejudice against all black folk are not the 
best missionaries of law, order, progress, and jus- 
tice in the black republic of Haiti. 

The British Coal Strike 

TN any other European country the British coal 
strike might portend a decisive struggle between 
revolution and reaction. Not so, we think, in Eng- 
land. The British genius for compromise will 
doubtless prevail. Already the miners' leaders are 
taking pains to show that the struggle is for wages 
with no class-war significance. Nevertheless, the 
situation as we write is sufficiently serious and can 
be understood only against the background of long 
negotiations in which Lloyd George has practiced 
some very clever double dealing. Apparently he 
has out-maneuvered the miners for position in this 
conflict. Nevertheless, justice is not with him. 
The miners are striking for what they claim is a 
living wage, and they produce figures to show that 
increases granted them have scarcely kept up with 
the cost of living. In purchasing power their wages 
are worse rather than better than before the war, 
and they were then admittedly far too low for a 
proper standard of living. This is the first fact to 
bear in mind. The second is that despite Lloyd 
George’s virtual pledge to put into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Sankey Coal Commission, pri- 
vate ownership continues. That celebrated inquiry 
did not leave much of a leg for the British private 
owners of the coal mines to stand on ; yet lords and 
dukes whose original title was dubious enough in 
all conscience still take toll of the labor of miners 
and the needs of consumers. However anxious 
British labor may be to settle the nationalization 
issue by political rather than direct action, by reas- 
onable compensation rather than downright expro- 
priation of the present owners, this is certain; 
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neither in Great Britain nor in America can there 
be real peace or efficiency in the coal industry while 
the possession of the title deeds gives men and 
women the rights of ownership over an essential 
industry to which they have contributed no mite of 
knowledge, labor, or skill. 

Solid Ivory in Trade Unionism 
• J^'HERE is something so startling as to be almost 
magnificent about Mr. Samuel Gompers’ devo- 
tion to old-line trade unionism. .At the moment 
labor unionism is on the defensive in almost every 
industry fighting for its life against the anti-union 
movement, disguised as the “open shop" or "Amer- 
ican movement,” Mr. Gompers has time to issue a 
manifesto denouncing hot merely the Russian com- 
munists, but practically all shades of organized 
labor on the European continent. If his audacity 
is admirable, less can be said for his wi.sdom. Old- 
line trade union tactics pure and simple are in this 
age and generation neither adequate for labor nor 
socially serviceable. Mr. Gompers and hi.s cohorts 
have a certain strength, but they are anything but 
strong enough to buck employers on the one hand 
and the opinion of the organized labor of the world 
on the other. 

An lUuminating Investigation 

'I 'HE New York legislative inquiry into housing 
has made a good beginning. Mr. Samuel Un- 
termyer has seemingly unearthed a conspiracy on 
the part of the employers to profit to the utmost out 
of the needs of the public. Labor plays no glorious 
rote in the hearings. Evidence has been heard which 
seems to show that it also has played the game solely 
for its own advantage and has been willing to ac- 
cept the outrageous leadership of Mr. Brindell, who 
receives some $30,000 a year for his services, sim- 
ply because Brindell has the knack of bringing home 
the bacon. It must be said frankly that the attitude 
of labor organized in the building trades council is 
both short-sighted and anti-social. Yet it is pre- 
cisely these building trade workers who have been 
the bulwarks of the "conservatism of real laljor” 
which is so often praised in the daily press. 

Secretary Colby’s Closed Diplomacy 
MORE notable even than the deadly mediocrity 
of the Democratic-Republican campaign is its 
lack of realism. Political spell-binders and even in- 
tellectual advocates of the League of Nations like 
Ur. Eliot of Harvard talk in general teniis of jus- 
tice, peace, disarmament, and the like. But they do 
not discuss actual economic conditions and the pas- 
sions which stir men’s hearts. They talk, for ex- 
ample, of open diplomacy to be secured through the 
League of Nations, but pass unnoticed Secretary 
Colby's high-handed action in excluding Messrs. 
Hanna and Todd, the two correspondents of the 
Federated Press (which serves the liberal and rad- 


ical papers of America), for no other crime than 
because Mr. Hanna was preparing a statement as to 
the way in which those who handle our foreign af- 
fairs mishandle the news, garble the facts, and avoid 
responsibility. Doubtless Messrs. Hanna and Todd 
do not regret being deprived of the light of Mr. 
Colby’s wisdom, for that light has been darkness: 
but the autocratic principle upon which he, our Sec- 
retary of State, acts is in absolute antithesis to the 
open diplomacy our President once preached. 

A Fight for Free Speech 

T’HE last few weeks have seen an interesting de- 
velopment in the campaign for civil liberties. 
The protagonists have been the mayors of various 
towns in Connecticut and New York on the one side, 
and on the other local socialists or other radicals 
and such representatives of the American Civil 
Liberties Union as Bishop Paul Jones of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconcilation, Mrs. Elizabeth Glendower 
Evans of Boston, Miss Rose Schneidermann, candi- 
date for the United States Senate on the New York 
Farmer-Labor ticket, and the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of the Community Church. The situation 
is this: In various towns, with or without ordi- 
nances. local mayors have taken it upon themselves 
to deny all permits for street meetings. The move 
is directed at socialists or other radicals and is often 
camouflaged by a plea about protecting traffic. If 
mayors have a right on their own whim to prevent 
street meetings, freedom both of spteech and of as- 
semblage is unreal. Our revolutionary forefathers 
certainly did not fight for the right to hire a hall, a 
right which is no right at all as far as pxx)r radicals 
are concerned. It is on this basis that the mayors’ 
acts have been challenged. In Mt. Vernon, New 
York, where there was a particularly obnoxious 
ordinance, obnoxiously enforced, two test cases were 
made. In the first Mrs. Arthur Garfield Hays and 
two Mt. Vernon socialists were arrested. In the 
second the victims were Miss Schneidermann and 
Messrs. Holmes and Thomas. The first case was 
taken on writ for habeas corpus before Judge Keogh 
of the Supreme Court of New York, who dfeclared 
the local ordinance unconstitutional. Accordingly 
both sets of defendants were released. The City of 
Mt. Vernon announces that it will app>eal the case, 
but friends of civil liberty everywhere are encour- 
aged by the result thus far attained. 

The Commission on Ireland 

arc happy to announce that The Nation’s 
Committee of 150 on Ireland has elected as 
its Commission of Inquiry Miss Jane Addams, Sen- 
ator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, ex-Govemor 
Folk of Missouri. James Maurer, President of the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, and Fred- 
eric C. Howe, former Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion of the Port of New York. Two others may 
later be added. 
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Japan and America 

I. An Interview witk 

DR. SIDNEY GULICK 


T he World Tomorrow has already commented 
on the anti-Japanese legislation which it is 
probable will be enacted by the people of 
California at the coming election. The significance 
of this legislation and of the grooving anti-Japanese 
feeling m America cannot easily be exaggerated. 
The problem is complicated and does not permit off- 
hand judgment. It involves the whole question 
of racial relations, of immigration, of conflicting 
imperial aspirations. For this reason The Worlp 
Tomorrow has set itself to secure opinions on the 
many phases of the subject from competent observ- 
ers. IFe publish these opinions this month and in- 
vite discussion. IVe are expressly refraining from 
editorial comment until after the evidence has been 
put before our readers. 

Q I am particularly anxious to give readers 
of The World Tomorrow definite news 
about Japan, for it seems to me that no 
foreign question is more grave than that of our re- 
lations with Japan. May I begin by asking you 
your opinion of Premier Kara? 

A. Mr. Hara, by Japanese standards, is a liberal 
or a progressive. I believe that in his rela- 
tions to foreign powers he is neither a junker 
nor an imperialist. 

Q. You say he is a liberal. Did he not, however, 
defeat a universal suffrage bill twice in the 
Diet? 

A. Yes, that is true. When universal manhood 
suffrage was first proposed in the Diet he op- 
posed it not on principle, but on various 
grounds of immediate expediency, among 
others the fact that the issue had never been 
properly before the electorate, and also because 
the electorate had been practically doubled by 
a law passed only a year earlier. After some 
stormy scenes and demonstrations amounting 
almost to riots the Diet was dissolved and a 
new election was held. Hara’s party was con- 
tinued in power and again he defeated suf- 
frage on the ground that until the new body of 
electors was incorporated into the govern- 
mental machinery universal suffrage would be 
unwise. I think in view of Japanese conditions 
he was right. 

Q. I have some questions to ask with regard to 
foreign policy. If Mr. Hara is not an imper- 
ialist, how are we to explain the Japanese 
program in Korea, Siberia, and China? 

A. The Imperialistic policies and militaristic pro- 


grams of the Japanese Government in Korea, 
China, and Siberia, of which the world justly 
complains, were adopted long before Mr. Hara 
became Premier. He bas inherited them from 
anti-liberal bureaucratic predecessors. In all 
directions he has been introducing liberal poli- 
cies and reforms. In Korea he has made a 
beginning in substituting civil for military gov- 
ernment. Many important reforms are under 
way there. Japan’s policies toward China are 
also undergoing a fundamental change. It is 
to be remembered that in Japan, as in other 
lands, there are powerful opposition parties 
seriously interfering with the new policies 
which Mr. Hara would like to carry out. The 
military party, moreover, is peculiarly en- 
trenched in the government, the ministers of 
War and of the Navy being responsible not to 
the Premier, but technically to the Emperor 
alone — actually to the "elder statesmen.” The 
General Staff can undertake operations without 
the consent or even the knowledge of the Pre- 
mier. In a real sense Japan still suffers from 
dual control. It is quite certain that Mr. Hara 
did not know about some of the military events 
in Siberia until after the event ; as for instance 
the sending of the large number of troops be- 
yond the amounts mutually agreed on by the 
American and Japanese governments in the 
summer of 1918 took place before he became 
Premier. 

Q. Is it true, as is repeatedly charged in Chinese 
dispatches, that Japanese intrigue was directly 
responsible for the attempt of the Anfu club 
to assert its controlling power over the Chinese 
Government ? 

A. I have no private information. But I am in- 
clined to accept those charges in spite of the 
fact that when Mr. Hara began his government 
he declared his intention to renounce the old 
Japanese policy of intrigue with various Chi- 
nese factions. At any rate, the Anfu faction 
has recently suffered defeat. 

Q. To shift the discussion now to American rela- 
tions with Japan: Is it your opinion that the 
Japanese government wants unrestricted immi- 
gration to America? 

A. Decidedly not. The government would be op- 
posed to it not merely, as is sometimes charged, 
because it wishes to keep its own young men 
for military service, which may or may not 
be true, but also because it is realistically 
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minded and knowing the existence of race 
prejudice does not want to inflame Ameri- 
can feeling. For economic reasons if for no 
others the Japanese government emphatically 
wants no war with the United States. It has 
loyally carried out the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
and more recently has stopped the emigration 
from Japan of so-called "picture brides.” 
[Japanese unmarried men in California wish- 
ing to marry send their photographs to their 
families or “go-betweens” in Japan and receive 
the photographs of the young women selected 
to be their wives. When both parties arc sat- 
isfied, the legal marriage is made in Japan by 
transferring the police registry of the bride 
from the home of her parents to the home of 
the parents of the groom. She then can get a 
passport and can sail for America, because she 
is the "wife” of a Japanese in California. 
Wives admitted to America under these cir- 
cumstances are called "picture-brides.”] 

Q. Is it true that pressure of population is such 
that Japan must have an outlet for emigra- 
tion? 

A. No, it is not absolutely true. It is true that 
the population in Japan per square mile of cul- 
tivatable land is e.xtraordinarily high— higher 
than in any great nation (2,688 per square 
mile). Nevertheless, the Japanese government 
itself has recently announced, as reported, the 
opening of five million acres of new farm land. 
The northern island of Hokkaido is still 
sparsely inhabited. Moreover, Japan, like 
England, might have an industrial development 
which would absorb a great many more of her 
population in industrial centers. England has 
natural resources of coal and iron which, how- 
ever, Japan lacks. Hence it is a matter of life 
and death for the rising industrialism of Japan 
to have access to raw materials either through 
a liberal world trade policy or through a con- 
quest on her part of great economic resources. 

Q. Is it true that Japanese will not emigrate save 
to fertile lands in temperate zones? 

A. Yes, it is approximately true. Even the devel- 
opment of the Japanese island of Hokkaido 
has gone on slowly. It is doubtful if many 
emigrants would go to Siberia. Nor do they 
like the tropics. They have not colonized For- 
mosa, and in the event that they took the Phil- 
ippines the Japanese might exploit the islands 
but they would no more colonize them than 
have the Americans. Even to Korea emigra- 
tion has been comparatively slow, although it 
has been encouraged by the government. In 
1915, out of a population of nearly 16.000,000 
in Korea, there were only 303,000 Japanese. 
The pressure of population in Japan is not yet 
great enough to make the Japanese go where 
conditions do not seem to them the most favor- 


able. Even tlje emigration to California was 
originally stimulated by profiteering agencies 
of one sort or another who by spreatfing wild 
tales of great fortunes to be won in America 
persuaded Japanese youths to mortgage their 
property and their future in order to secure 
passage to this land of boundless wealth. 

Q. Is the Japanese immigrant to the United 
States assimilable? 

A. Your question requires definition. We must 
make a sharp distinction between psychological 
assimilation, which depends on education in the 
largest sense, and biological assimilation, which 
can come only through intermarriage. As for 
the former, educational assimilation, Japanese 
are just as assimilable as any immigrants from 
the countries of Europe. Given the proper op- 
portunities and surroundings, and there can be 
no doubt of their wholesome response. Not 
only their clothing and housing and living 
standards will be American, but so also will be 
their conceptions of God and man, of parents 
and children, of morals and religion, of the 
state and the citizen. From my residence in 
Japan and from my experience with immigrant 
peoples, I should say the Japanese children of 
the second generation (who present the real 
test) were fully as assimilable as the children 
of most of the European races. This is cer- 
tainly true where they have the chance to go 
to American schools. The children are proud 
of knowing English, and the average Japanese 
father and mother cannot teach them enou!^1 
Japanese to compete with the English they 
learn in school. American-bom and educated 
young people fifteen to twenty years of age 
understand an English lecture, address, or ser- 
mon much better than a Japanese one. They 
wear American clothes, they adopt American 
standards of living. [Here Dr. Gulick showed 
me some rather striking pictures of Japanese 
homes, and Japanese families in California.] 
The fear of the Japanese birth rate is exag- 
gerated. For instance, during the year 1918. 
according to the Report of the California State 
Board of Control, 524 "picture brides” en- 
tered the state. By the end of 1919 only 182 
of them had had a child. That hardly fits in 
with the Phelan fable, which has scared the 
people of California badly, that "picture 
brides” have a l>aby once each year. It is 
doubtful whether any healthy race would show 
a much lower birth rate, under corresponding 
economic conditions. 

What I have been saying about assimilabil- 
ity applies to the Japanese who settle here, es- 
pecially those who come while they are young, 
and, above all, to the children. It is true that 
many Japanese who came as adults expected to 
return to the old country, and have done so. 
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Between July I, 1908, and June 30, 1919, 13,570 
more males have left America than have en- 
tered. Often these men were heavily indebted 
to Japanese immigration agencies; their stan- 
dard of living was of course low. These cases 
gave rise to prejudice. That prejudice is not 
warranted. It is surely unreasonable t.o segre- 
gate the Japanese by hostile and social ostracism 
and then complain that they arc clannish. 

There is, of course, another side to the ques- 
tion of assimilation, namely, the biological one. 

One does not need to believe that the Japanese 
are in any way an inferior race to believe that 
the progeny of muted marriages may be in- 
ferior. Sometimes the mating of stocks good 
in themselves makes for improvement biologic- 
ally, sometimes for deterioration. Unfortu- 
nately, most mixed marriages of Americans and 
Asiatics are under such social, economic, and 
ethical conditions as to account for low stand- 
ards of family life. Where the marriages have 
been on a high plane, the results in terms of 
family life have on the whole been satisfactory. 

The truth is, this whole matter needs to be sci- 
entifically studied. I have recommended the 
establishment of a commission of experts with 
an appropriation adequate for this end. At 
any rate, it does not necessarily follow that 
friendly relations between the races must de- 
pend upon general intermarriage. 

Q. This leads me to my most vital question. I 
• am aware that you are advocating a general 
plan for dealing with immigration which will 
solve the Japanese problem. I should like to 
explain that plan to our readers. 

A. Yes, I believe that it is quite possible to solve 
the Asiatic immigration problem on the same 
general plan as that to be applied to the Euro- 
pean, thus avoiding obnoxious discrimination. 

The dangers in unrestricted immigration of 
any sort are economic and social. Immigrants 
keep on coming in slack times. The adjust- 
ment of supply and demand is slow. Adult 
immigrants cannot be assimilated rapidly. 
Your own experience will tell you that it is 
very hard for adults who have to engage in 
manual labor to learn a new language. In 
other words, neither from an economic nor A. 
from a social standpoint is it well for a nation 
to admit an indiscriminate number of any alien 
group no matter how high may be their racial 
quality. The proposal that our National Com- 
mittee makes is that a federal immigration 
board be established composed of the Secre- 
taries of Labor, Commerce, the Interior, Agri- 
culture and State, who will secure from each 
state accurate information on economic and so- 
cial conditions in order to determine yearly in 
advance the number of immigrants who may 


wisely be admitted. The law we propose fur- 
ther provides that the Board shall not admit in 
any one year a number of immigrants from a 
given people in excess of ten per cent, of the 
number of residents of that people who have 
become American citizens, and their children. 
That is to say, if there are 100,000 Italians al- 
ready pretty well accustomed to American con- 
ditions who have become American citizens, 
they can influence wholesomely 10,000 new 
Italians better than they could 50,000 or 
100,000. If there are 10,000 Chinese who are 

' American citizens, the Board could admit, if 
it thought desirable, 1,000 Chinese immigrants 
in a single year, but not more than that num- 
ber. Since the present number of Asiatic 
immigrants who have become American citizens 
is very small, no great increase would be pos- 
sible on this plan. The Board would decide 
the number for each people in the light of the 
experience with that people. There would 
then be no racial discrimination as such to 
affront high-spirited peoples. The Board, 
moreover, might completely stop the immi- 
gration of any given people, but if it should do 
so, it would not be on the ground of race dif- 
ference, but entirely on the ground of definite, 
ascertained experience — economic, social, and 
assimilational. 

Q. Your plan has always interested me. I have 
some questions to ask. The first is a practical 
one. Do you believe a federal Immigration 
Board would be competent to handle so great a 
human problem? 

A. I do not say the Board could handle it per- 
fectly, but I believe that a Board of the sort 1 
have named would be able to regulate immigra- 
tion in a far wiser way than our present laws 
permit. The very effort of the Board to get 
information would be highly beneficial; it 
would necessitate the securing of accurate fig- 
ures and an intelligent forecast of industrial 
conditions. 

Q. My next question refers to the Californians. 
Your plan has been bitterly attacked there. 
What chance is there that its adoption would 
end the agitation ? 

If California should realize that this bill would 
make possible the complete stoppage of all Jap- 
anese immigration, that under this law we 
would determine their immigration by our own 
laws and our own decisions, and that therefore 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement would be abro- 
gated, most of the grounds for the present agi- 
tation would be removed. This bill, more- 
over, by raising the standards for naturaliza- 
tion and by giving the privileges of citizenship 
to all who qualify would in the course of a few 
years result in our having several hundred and 
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possibly a few thousand highly intelligent, able, 
and patriotic American citizens. Their conduct 
would refute the charges now hurled at them 
that they do not become good citizens. Since 
we do not permit tliem to become citizens at 
all, these charges are absurd. When they have 
had the opportunity of showing what good citi- 
zens they make — how loyal to American inter- 
ests, both local and national — the unreasoning 
fear which many now have would be removed. 
Under such conditions scheming politicians 
would find little opportunity for agitation. 

Q. My final question is on rather different 
grounds. I cannot believe that we are ever to 
reach the solution for any of our problems 
until we can assert a brotherhood which trans- 
cends national and racial prejudices. Can you 
assert such a brotherhood under a restrictive 
program? Is it fair for those of us who occupy 
a rich and prosperous country to refuse to re- 
ceive our fellow men who desire to come to us 
to share in its development ? Doesn’t any sys- 
tematic denial of the right of men to work 
where opportunity offers in the long run lead 
to strife and even to war itself? 

A. I am in hearty agreement with your funda- 
mental ideals. A legislative program, however, 
must bring ideals into contact with the hard 
facts of reality. These include race difference, 
race ignorance, race rivalry, and race prejudice. 
While these are chiefly psychological phenom- 
ena, they are fact of a peculiarly intractible 
character. A legislative program that would 
immediately secure absolutely free immigra- 

II. Tke Ajiti- Japanese 
By ROBERT 

T he anti-Japanese agitation in California is 
much more than either personal or local. 
Senator Phelan of San Francisco and Editor 
McQatchy of Sacramento are the two most promi- 
nent protagonists of it. The one is a politician, the 
other the editor of a daily paper. Whoever knows 
American politics and the American daily press will 
not hold these things to their advantage, and will 
bt inclined to discount the men accordingly. But 
both of them have the reputation in California of 
being exceptionally independent men and have im- 
pressed the public as being more than commonly 
public-spirited. I have some acquaintance with 
them both and do not know of anything to indicate 
that either of them has any personal grievance 
against the Japanese. 

So far as the local factor is concerned, California 
has kept the ill reputation of her former anti-Chi- 
nese riots of a generation ago. This tends to dis- 
credit the anti-Japanese agitation in the eyes of 


tion to America from every race and people, 
regardless of differences of economic, social, 
and civilizational life, would at once plunge 
America into difficulties beyond calculation or 
control. It would inflame rather than reduce 
race feeling. Frightful unbrothcrly conflicts 
would be promptly precipitated. For the pres- 
ent, therefore, the statesman who would be at 
once ideoHstie and practical must adopt some 
plan for the wise regulation of immigration. 
No country can afford or permit an immigra- 
tion beyond its power wholesomely to assim- 
ilate and steadily to employ the newcomers. 
America has a service to render the world. 
To make our democracy a success we must 
have a population that is fairly homogeneous. 
Unrestricted immigration, Asiatic or ether, 
would make this impossible. Because men 
ought to be brothers it does not follow that in 
the present state of the world nations should 
not set up certain standards for the regulation 
of immigration in the interest of the social 
group as a whole. Extreme idealism at this 
juncture advocating complete and absolute 
freedom of immigration merely plays into the 
hands of the ultra-nationalists and rabid re- 
strictionists. The program of our National 
Committee injures and humiliates no nation 
and no race. It does not profess, moreover, to 
be a panacea. It merely proposes to deal with 
one of our difficult problems by the application 
of universal principles. In this, as in every 
other problem of social welfare, the Golden 
Rule is the only safe guide.* 

A.^itation in Cttlilomia 

WHITAKER 

k 

many on the outside; but the present agitation is 
very different from that of forty years ago. It has 
no such basis in the ill-feeling of the working 
classes, and it is much more serious because the 
sources of it lie much farther back in the whole 
present national and world situation. Those who 
complain of California as disturbing the nation with 
her anti-Japanese agitation and legislation and who 
think that Californians do not take into account 
sufficiently the fact that the whole nation is likely to 
have to settle or to saddle any trouble which they 
make between themselves and Japan need to remem- 
ber that the present anti-Japanese movement in 
California grows out of the national program and 
publicity work of the last three or four years. 

*I nball b« glad to aond copiea of our bill (II. R. 1419^ and 
of explaoatorjr pamphleta to such readers of THE W(>RLI> 
TOMORROW aa may be Interested In faralllarltinff tbem- 
•flTca with our proposals. Let them address the National 
Committee for Constructive Immigration Legislation (enclos- 
ing ten cents for postage), at 106 Bast Twenty-second street. 
New York aty. SIDNEY OCLICK. 
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The anti-Japanese agitation in the first place is a 
part of the general increase of the suspicions and 
antipathies begotten by the Great War. You can no 
more conduct a war without hatred and fear than 
you can run an automobile without oil and gaso- 
line. California shared with the rest of the nation 
the campaign of hatred and fear toward Germany. 
Germany as an objective has ceased to interest the 
Californians now. They were never as near to 
Germany as were the people of the eastern states, 
and therefore it was easier for them to change the 
objective of the education they had received. And 
this in brief is what has happened. California’s 
Germany just now is Japan. The imperialism of 
Japan is not less autocratic than was the imperial- 
ism of Germany, and the menace of Japan, so far 
as California's interest is concerned, seems, to many 
of our timid people especially, much more imminent. 
Why should it be reckoned strange, therefore, that 
the sort of thing which all our moral leaders as well 
as our political guides have been cultivating in the 
American people has flourished in the case of Cali- 
fornia in an attitude of exaggerated distrust and 
enmity toward the rising imperial power of the 
East? 

The second factor which has to do with the anti- 
Japanese agitation in California grows out of the 
profiteering which characterized the war period. 
The lust for loot, whether loot of the enemy’s ter- 
ritory or loot of those at home by patriotic prof- 
iteers, is as much a part of a war program as hatred 
and fear. And California has not been exempt 
from the operation of the speculative and plunder- 
ing spirit. There may not have been the same op- 
portunities for graft in California which there were 
in other sections of the union, but the inflation of 
prices has nowhere been more marked than it was 
on the Pacific Coast. Especially is this the case in 
California with reference to land values. Men^d 
women who have invested a few hundreds or a few 
thousands at the most have within the last few years 
turned over their property quickly for a sufficiently 
increased figure to assure them of a livelihood for a 
lifetime. Real estate men naturally have reveled in 
this opportunity to reap commissions. And prop- 
erty was hardly sold for an extravagant figure 
when some real estate man was ready to sell it again 
for a more extravagant figure. 

Now, naturally there has been some nervousness 
among careful people over this rapid rise in prices. 
Somebody is bound to suffer one of these days when 
these rising prices suddenly stop and people who 
have mortgaged everything in support of deferred 
payments are no longer able to meet their obliga- 
tions, but stand to lose all that they have invested. 
In this situation the Japanese have been very handy 
investors. They could afford to take longer 
chances titan the white man because they could live 
at a lower level of subsistence and stood a better 


chance, therefore, to pay out even if the land boom 
collapsed. Generally speaking, they did not buy to 
speculate, but to hold the land and cultivate it, 
whereas the white man had no concern about culti- 
vating if he could make more by looting some of his 
neighbors of an extra price. The farther factor in 
the situation was the solidarity of the Japanese, who 
were generally so associated in their business ven- 
tures that they were not likely to see any of their 
number suffer actual loss of the holdings he had 
secured. Consequently many a ranch which might 
have waited long for a customer of the white race 
to pay the price that was asked has been sold to 
men of the brown race who were not too particular 
about the price if they could get hold of it. 1 
charge the real estate speculator and the whole spec 
ulative spirit of landlordism as being responsible in 
very large measure for the increase of Japanese 
land holdings in California. 

But probably the largest factor in the anti-Jap- 
anese feeling in California is the developed sense of 
nationalism which has brought about a more or less 
unconscious rise of the imperialistic spirit in Amer- 
ica. The thing really goes deeper than either of the 
two factors 1 have described. The rise of anti- 
Japanese feeling is coincident with the rising ther- 
mometer of American jingoism, and both are af- 
fected by the same causes. 

Undoubtedly the great body of the American peo- 
ple, although they recognize that something is 
wrong, still believe in the economic order under 
which we live; but they are not wholly agreed in 
their reaction to it. There is a comparatively small 
class who are internationalists, wanting to see the 
whole world in one League of Nations somewhat 
after the fashion of our union of states, and quite 
willing that America shall play in such a union no 
more prominent part than New York, for instance, 
plays in the union of our states. There is another 
considerable group with more commercial instincts 
and associations who are inclined to an Anglo-Saxon 
alliance that would make all the English-speaking 
peoples reasonably secure against war among them- 
selves, and who would be willing to admit other 
nations into such an alliance only so far as the 
dominance of the Anglo-Saxon strain could be con- 
served. But there is a much more numerous group 
who, whether they define their positions or not, are 
for America as the dominant commercial power of 
the world. They have no desire to overthrow the 
present economic system ; they simply want to make 
.•\merica “cock of the walk.” Some of them state 
the matter in generous terms. One man in south- 
ern California of more than usual intelligence and 
generosity remarked to me that he would like to see 
America rule the world because he believed that 
she would rule well. But there are a great many 
more who are concerned to see America rule 
whether she rules well or not, simply because they 
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are Americans and have adopted the philosophy, 
“my country, right or wrong.” 

Now this spirit prevails to a large extent quite 
naturally on the Pacific coast, especially in Califor- 
nia. We are accustomed to boast the superiority of 
our climate over that of other states, to boast of our 
abundant natural resources, and to think of Cali- 
fornia as about the best thing in America. It suits 
us finely to think of America as quite certainly the 
best thing in the world. And at bottom 1 believe 
this is the real thing that is stirring up ill-will 
toward Japan among the "America for Americans" 
type of Californians. Since we have gotten rid of 
(^rmany as a dangerous rival for economic su- 
premacy of the world, there is a feeling now that 
Japan and England are the principal rivals who are 
left in the field. The Irish situation is keenly felt 
in California, and the anti-English feeling is grow- 
ing quite as rapidly as the anti-Japanese feeling, but 
it does not happen to l)e in the papers quite so much 
for reasons that are fairly obvious. And, after all, 
Japan is for the Californians the principal competi- 
tor that America has for the markets of the world. 

I do not mean for a moment that big business in 
California is conscious of this thing as openly as 
I have stated it. I talked with one of the leading 
officials of the Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco who had recently returned from Japan jus; 
before I left California, and his attitude was toler- 
ant, fair-minded, and generous to a remarkable de- 
gree; and I think that the majority of the really re- 
sponsible business people of California are disposed 
to go slowly in stirring up popular antagonism 
toward Japan. But such people utterly failed to 
keep us out of the war with Germany, although we 
were assured by distinguished pacifists like David 
Starr Jordan that the great financiers of the worlrl 
could not ajord a world war and would not allow it 
to come to pass. It did come to pass, and it came 
to pass through the combined unwisdom and in- 
tolerance of the politicians and the propagandists 
of jingoism. 

The politicians and the propagandists of jingoism 
iu California arc running ahead of the more serious- 
minded business folks and are threatening to run 
away with the popular mood toward England and 
“the Germany of the East.” Ultimately the cause 
of California's agitation against the Japanese an 
economic. They are the natural responses of a state 
such as California toward the inevitable confiict of 
interest between American imperialism and the im- 
perialism of Japan. 

Politicians such as Senator Phelan do not under- 
stand this point of view and they will try to meet 
the situation by pious political persiflage ; and there 
is no doubt that Senator Phelan in this respect rep- 
resents more Californians than I do. The churches 
in California will deprecate all talk of war with 
Japan; the press will speak softly about it. There 


are many idealists who will pray over it and talk 
piously in the hope of thereby preventing it. But 
the causes which are making for trouble between the 
United States and Japan are not to be prayed or 
preached out of the way unless our praying and 
preaching go a good deal deeper than words. And 
our preaching has to do with a good deal more than 
pious sentiments. If we continue our present eco- 
nomic system there is no reason whatever to believe 
that conflict with Japan will grow less acute. She 
is increasing the area of her exploitation of the 
world. We are increasing the area of our exploita- 
tion of the world. She wants the markets of the 
East and so far as she can get them the markets of 
the West. We want the markets of the whole world. 
Racial feeling will undoubtedly contribute to inten- 
sify the opposition. Our inheritance of hatred and 
suspicion from the Great War will make it easy for 
us to feel unneighborly toward Japan. The itch for 
profit of the land speculator will serve as the con- 
tributing cause to the disturbance of our relations 
with a people as thrifty and as capable as the Jap- 
anese who are able to lake more off the land when 
they get it and to live on less. These are all items 
ef no small importance. 

But the main trouble is not here; it is 
rooted just where I have put it. The Great War 
may have ended Germany as a competitor with 
America for the markets of the world, but it has 
increased the power of England, it has increased the 
power of Japan, and it has drawn sharper lines be- 
tween us and England and between us and Japan ; 
and just as here on the east coast there is an interest 
in the League of Nations not to be found in Cali- 
fornia because here there is greater sensitiveness to 
the need for some alliance between America and 
England, so on the Pacific coast there is an in- 
creased sensitiveness to the world relations which 
concern us and Japan. We do not think of a League 
of Nations with Japan included, unfortunately, 
anything like as easily as we think of a League of 
Nations with England included. But neither the 
Irish question in the East nor the land question in 
California is at the bottom of the menace of war 
between America and England and between Amer- 
ica and Japan. The real menace is a world situation 
which builds up enormous fortunes in every one of 
the great dominant nations, fortunes which can only 
be continued and increased by a further exploita- 
tion of the markets of the world ; and therefore the 
master class in the master nations are continually, 
whether conscious of the matter or not, in the atti- 
tude of rivals armed to the teeth and ready at any 
instant to draw the sword or gun and to begin war’s 
bloody business all over again. Only as we build 
a brotherhood society on the basis of the workers’ 
control of the world’s work shall we have any as- 
surance of permanent peace between America and 
Japan. 
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Q 1 have been very much disturbed by con- 
^ flicting reports as to the character of the 
Japanese government and the movement 
of social forces in Japan. One of our correspond- 
ents represents Mr. Hara as a liberal struggling 
against odds. Is this in your opinion true? 

.A. I thought it was until this last few months. 

Now I should hesitate to call Mr. Hara or his 
cabinet liberal. The best explanation of the 
situation is that for the first time we have in 
Japan a business man’s cabinet, that industry 
and enterprise rather than the old feudal bu- 
reaucracy are in the saddle. For the present, 
party government holds sway for the first time 
in Japan. Nevertheless, it is a mistake to be- 
lieve that the influence of the famous Satsuma 
and Choshu clans who made the new Japan is 
dead. On the contrary, Hara could not long 
hold power without their consent. When his 
ministry falls, it is quite likely the bureaucracy 
will come in again. The elder statesmen, 
though only Prince Yamagata and Marquis Q. 
Matsukata remain of the original Meiji Era 
*■' group, still have power. The constitution was A. 
drafted so as to prevent real party government 
with a cabinet accountable to the Diet, and it 
can only be changed by the Throne. It will 
require an overwhelming popular demand to 
bring about amendment. 

Q. What do you think is the relation of the Hara 
government to the military? 

A. It is hard to say. As you know, the army is 
not responsible to the civil cabinet. The min- 
isters of War and Navy must be a general and 
an admiral respectively and are responsible only Q. 
to the Emperor. It is possible that Hara and 
his Foreign Minister have not had power to A. 
approve, but rather to condone the acts of the 
military in Siberia and China. Hara’s one 
real title to credit is that he has made consid- 
erable reforms in Korea in the direction of 
civilian rather than military control. 

Q. What is the strength of Japanese militarism? 

A. It is much less popular than it was. The de- 
feat of Germany was a setback to the militarist 
party and to militaristic ideals. If America 
had entered the League of Nations and that 
organization had become operative more 
promptly and vigorously, Japanese militarism 
would have received a further setback. Even 
as it is, the army has greatly declined in popu- 
lar esteem. For instance, there has been an 
absolute decline of about 3,000 in applications 
for admission to the officers’ training schools 
since 1917 — 2,000 in 1918 and 1,000 in 1919. Q. 
The brightest young men are less likely to look 
forward to a military career than formerly, 
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and popular sentiment is against extensive use 
of the array on the .'\siatic continent. Mili- 
tarism also received a check in its relations 
with China when the Consortium headed by 
Mr. Lamont was formed and when the Anfu 
party, which was generally understood to be 
subsidized by the Japanese, was defeated. 

Q. Do you mean that present tendencies in Japan 
are really pacifist ? 

A. No, I mean that professional militarism is less 
influential than it was. The business interests, 
however, see or think they see (in tlie present 
state of the world) the necessity for establish- 
ing an economic imperialism. Japan must have 
her concessions, her spheres of influence, her 
control of raw material to match the western 
nations. To do this there must be an efficient 
army and navy, especially if the European 
powers and the United States keep up their 
military establishments. There is, therefore, 
little hope of the real death of militarism. 

Do I understand, then, that Japan seeks an 
economic rather than a political empire in Asia? 
Yes. Her people are not likely, at least for 
many years to come, to colonize Siberia or 
Manchuria. They have not colonized Korea to 
any great extent, but economic empire — the 
control of raw materials and concessions — are 
of enormous import to the growth of Japanese 
industry. If stricter exclusion is adopted in 
the United States, as California proposes, it 
may force a steadily growing emigration of 
Japanese to the Asiatic mainland, the East 
Indies, and South America. 

We hear much of labor unrest. To what ex- 
tent does that check Japanese militarism? 

Not much at present. There is labor unrest. 
It is growing in intensity. The conditions under 
which Japanese labor lives are bad. The cost 
of living has risen between two hundred and 
three hundred per cent, in the last five years. 
Wages on the whole have not kept pace. Mean- 
while, the Japanese working classses, as in 
western countries, are less and less content with 
the bare level of subsistence. Although strikes 
are checked by the police and genuine trade 
unions are still under the ban, there have been 
many successful strikes — less since last spring, 
when the commercial slump resulted in a labor 
surplus. Denied the right to organize, labor 
in Japan uses sabotage quite successfully. On 
the other hand, labor is only in the elemental 
stages of the struggle and its political influence 
is insignificant. 

Is it true that there is no considerable Bolshe- 
vik propaganda in Japan? I use the word in 
its narrow sense. 
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A. I think actual Bolshevism has little influence 
in Japan, although, of course, no country can 
escape the effect of what happened in Russia. 

Q. After the Russo-Japanese war one heard much 
about Bushido in Japan and the romantic loy- 
alty of all classes of society to the country and 
the rulers. Is Bushido still strong? 

A. Yes, it is still strong, although on the whole, 
and especially among the working class, it is 
probably decaying. It must be remembered, 
however, that in no country is loyalty to the 
empire so diligently inculcated as in Japan. 
The origin of the imperial family is held to be 
divine, and the emperor's advisers have skil- 
fully kept the imperial tradition alive. The 
emperor, for instance, gave millions of yen to 
the relief of the urban poor at the time of the 
rice riots, and popular wrath fell not at all 
upon him, but only upon the profiteers. The 
Japanese schools, the theater and the story tell- 
ers, the modern motion pictures, all combine in 
a propaganda of loyalty and the glorification of 
the old romantic devotion of the lower classes 
to the higher, and of all to the Emperor. 

Q. Is the spirit of Bushido so strong that for the 
sake of honor Japan would enter a war with 
the United States against her own economic in- 
terests. 

A. Probably not. At least at present it is not 
likely she would go to war about immigration, 
or even about China, unless .America attempts 
to force the return of economic advantages in 
Shantung. 

Q. Do you think it likely that the United States 
will check Japan effectually in the Far East? 

A. No. The Consortium promises to bring about 
in China at least a considerable degree of co- 
operation and equitable distribution of oppor- 
tunity between the larger countries’ interests in 
China, with a corresponding decrease of the 
temptation for each country to go poaching. 
But America cannot very consistently check 
Japan’s economic expansion in the Far East 
in view of American big business’ own eco- 
nomic imperialism. Moreover, at the present 
time it is to the interest of American business 
men to lend money to the Japanese to exploit 
Asia rather than to enter into open competition 
with them for the exploitation or development 
of Asia. That is to say, the ambitions of Jap- 
anese merchants and financiers outrun their 
surplus capital. A half of the Japane.se na- 
tional debt is held abroad. They need to bor- 
row from America, and on this basis an adjust- 
ment will probably be reached between the 
financiers of the respective nations. At any 
rate, at present there are many signs that 
American big business wants to be friendly 
with Japanese big business. Americans like 


Mr. Charles H. Sherrill, formerly in our dip- 
lomatic service, have stated rather bluntly that 
we will not interfere with Japan in Asia if 
Japanese will let the Pacific Coast of America 
alone. 

Q. In this game of the exploiters what chance have 
the Chinese and the Siberians? 

A. Not much, I am afraid — until a new spirit pre- 
vails in political and economic affairs or until 
they are strong enough to assert their own 
power. 

Q. Is not Japan short-sighted in raising the in- 
tense hatred of the Oiinesc? Can she not get 
more by gaining the moral leadership of Asia? 

A. One might think so. One cannot be dogmatic, 
but I am inclined to think that the attitude of 
imperialistic Japanese is this : "We will make 
the gains we want in China now even at the cost 
of Chinese hatred, but having entrenched our- 
selves securely we will cultivate Chinese friend- 
ship for all we are worth as against the white 
races.” Whether they can succeed or not is 
another matter. 

Q. What do you think about the problem of Jap- 
anese immigration? 

A. I have recently been conferring with Dr. 
Gulick, and so far as I know the facts it seems 
to me that his plan partially embodied in House 
of Representatives Bill 14,196 is far and away 
the most statesmanlike. If you know his posi- 
tion you know mine substantially. 

Q. Is it true that Japanese must be able to emi- 
grate because of pressure of population unless 
the birth rate notably declines? 

A. That is not immediately true, and in my judg- 
ment it will not be true for twenty years. 
After that, unless the birth rate falls, it prob- 
ably will be true. But the very small emigra- 
tion to Korea and the introduction of labor- 
saving and crop-increasing methods mean that 
the problem is not desperate as yet. 

Q. Is the Korean problem in your mind insoluble? 
Are the Koreans as firmly opposed to union 
with Japan as, let us say, the Irish to union 
with England? 

A. In my judgment they are not. Korea had real 
grievances against Japan, but during the past 
few months the Japanese have made some prog- 
ress toward reform. And they have a rather 
creditable record for material and educational 
improvement in a very backward country. The 
tragedy of Korea is this: The strife ^tween 
Japan and Russia made it inevitable that one or 
the other would secure possession of Korea. 
Japan did not dare let Russia dominate. Korea 
was too weak to assert her rights. If Korea 
could have been let alone by both Japan and 
Russia, although her government was corrupt 
and inefficient, 5ret under the influence of 
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Christianity there would have occurred a re- 
markable revival of the national spirit and of 
popular efficiency. It is a great loss to the 
world that imperialistic quarrels prevented the 
natural development of Korea. But as things 
stand it is a bit imfair for Occidentals to blame 
Japan for doing in Korea precisely what any 
strong power would have done. The Japanese 
have but followed western precedent, and they 
can fairly challenge comparison not only with 


German records, but with French, with British 
in India, and certainly with American in Haiti 
or Santo Domingo. Japanese imperialism is 
reprehensible, but those who would condemn 
it .before the court of public opinion ought to 
come with clean hands, and ought, by means 
of the League of Nations or some other ar- 
rangement, to guarantee to Japan a fair chance 
for economic expansion and advantageous emi- 
gration instead of crying “thief” or "don’t.” 


WtatC an Religion Give Us Here? 

By JOHN NEVIN SAYRE 


I MEAN real religion, not its counterfeit; 1 mean 
average people, not saints; and I am asking, 
what can religion do here upon earth, this side 
of the grave ? 

Real religion, as I understand it, is not the out- 
ward practice of acts of worship or service, though 
it may eventuate in these ; neither is it the devotion 
of the heart to any miscellaneous cause or object — 
work, socialism, etc. — but it has to do with an un- 
seen spiritual order believed to be resident in the 
universe. To quote Prof. William James : "The life 
of religion in the broadest and most general terms 
possible . . . consists of the belief that there 
is an unseen order, and that our supreme good lies 
in harmoniously adjusting ourselves thereto. This 
belief and this adjustment are the religious attitude 
in the soul.”* Of course no definition of religion 
is adequate, and anybody is at liberty to disagree 
with this ; but in this article, whenever I use the 
word religion, I mean it as above. 

Anyone who has studied the history of religions 
knows what different fruits religion has borne. 
Many of them have not been good. Others were 
so good that for the sake of them men accepted 
much that was bad. In this article I propose to 
speak mainly of fruits that are good, those which 
have been developed from religion in the higher 
stages of its evolution. It is always the part of 
wisdom in the examination of any subject to seek 
for its values more than its faults. The values 
which I shall set down are, to my mind, the heart of 
religion. Because of them religion, in spite of past 
alliances with frightful immoralities and many be- 
trayals at the hands of its disciples, still lives. I 
group these values under four heads. 

First : Religion gives us a vision to live for. It 
was said of old that “where there is no vision the 
people perish,”t and this seems to be literally true. 
Men individually and socially need vision. Life is 
wasted — frittered away or smashed in a wreck — if 
it has no guiding ideal. 

•-VarlMln of HoHalouo ®iport«DC».' pa(« 48. 
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But not every ideal will do ; one that we can trust 
must be social, strong, and true. It must be social 
in the sense that it leads us to live for others more 
than for ourselves; and these others must be no 
narrow circle of one’s family and a few friends, but 
they must come to include one’s neighborhood and 
business associates and fellow countrymen, and in 
the end the human race. The ideal must be strong 
in that it must have power to reach down into our 
deepest emotions and instincts, thus releasing our 
subconscious energies, and enlisting for its fulfil- 
ment a psychic inheritance of power from the race. 
It must be strong also in its ability to win out over 
competing purposes and passions so that it may at- 
tain predominance and unify life in a single great 
allegiance. The ideal must furthermore be true; 
that is, it must correspond with reality, being in line 
at least with what is not impossible. 

Now it is obvious that an ideal which is at once 
social, strong, and true is not altogether ea.sy to 
find, but such an ideal once seen would be worth 
living for. We could engage our lives to it and be 
happy in the thought that here was a light to shine 
upon all the dark and perplexing places of our way. 
There are, of course, experiences other than re- 
ligious ones which have given men such Ideals; but 
I think that religion has produced more of these 
ideals and more supreme ones than anything else 
which can be named. One recalls the ideals of 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Buddha, 
Jesus, Paul, John, St. Francis, and a host of others 
down to Tolstoi and Rauschenbusch of our own 
time. Is there any group of visions born apart from 
religion that means so much to the world in the way 
of social .service and more life? 

Or, if we look at the ideals which have come 
through religion to the multitude of average folk, 
even after these ideals have been much distorted by 
faults in the churches and scriptures, there has been 
a vision of life vouchsafed which has been as the 
light shining into the darkness and the darkness 
comprehending it not. How many women suffer- 
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>»S grievous pian, how many men carrying intoler- 
able loads, bow many young people at the moment 
of some strong decision or bitter renunciation, have 
through religion come to some insight of meaning, 
some vision of purpose or destiny, which has been 
for them the light of their lives, the way out of the 
midnight into the morning! 

"What empire,” writes Saint Teresa, "is compar- 
able to that of a soul who, from this sublime sum- 
mit to which God has raised her, sees all the things 
of earth beneath her feet, and is captivated by no 
one of them?"* 

Second : Religion offers a profound partnership 
with power. Professor W. E. Hocking, to whom I 
am indebted for much that follows in this section, 
has called attention to "the multiplication of human 
power by association” and to the part which asso- 
ciation often plays in changing the character of 
pain.t Campers who have gone off on arduous 
trips, parents who have together faced pain, consci- 
entious objectors who have suffered in prison in 
groups, know how the brute fact of pain can take 
on a certain glory when it is met in company with 
at least one other comrade. “That pain," says Pro- 
fessor Hocking, “which is taken in common, like 
effort which is carried on in common, is found 
through the association to lose its harshness . . . 
and the general condition for the transmuting of 
hardship seems to be this : that the sense of union 
with something not myself, which I judge worthy 
of this very hardship, and which somehow demands 
it for adequate expression, shall be dense and com- 
pacted in the moments of suffering." 

Now religion, which offers us association with the 
“Unseen Order,” with God, fulfills these require- 
ments in a supreme way. For whenever we con- 
ceive of God as Substance, Energy, Law, or Person 
— and all the great religions have thought of God 
in one or more of these ways — there is for the re- 
ligious person in the experience of worship a “sense 
of unto* with something not myself" which is felt 
to be worthy of any hardship and to be above it 
and glad to match strength with it; and this con- 
sciousness is by the thrill of religious emotion 
stamped deep in the mind, “dense and compacted.” 
It is there for “the moments of suffering” and may 
also be drawn upon for the long and dull routines 
of ordinary life. It is felt to be an incredible en- 
hancement of value, and to expand the reach of life 
infinitely since it touches what is Universal. This 
association of the consciousness with God is also a 
more certain pain-transforming power than is the 
association with human friends. They may prove 
weak or turn false or die or go away. Then we lose 
what we had counted on to help us bear such losses 
as might come. But when our partnership is with 
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the Divine we feel unshakably secure. And espe- 
cially if we can think of God in personal terms, as 
Jesus did when He spoke of Him as Father, then it 
is possible to realize God as an intimate, always 
present, infallible associate ; and thus there is set up 
the deepest partnership with power men can know. 

No one, it is true, understands the exact strength 
or limits of this Power. Up to a certain point it 
can apparently be used for evil, as can electricity 
or love or any other natural force. War, bigotry, 
and persecution have gotten power through religion. 
But on the whole religious power has shown itself 
more congenial to causes which are good ; and cer- 
tainly it can be utilized for them. This power is 
seen to operate according to natural law. It appar- 
ently has some limitations, not being almighty in the 
absolute sense of that term. And yet it is a power 
which is felt by those in partnership with it to be 
ever sufficient for all the exigencies of life. Time, 
fate, sorrow, fear and death are believed to be con- 
querable by it. Whether or not they can be really 
or always so conquered is a question not fully an- 
swerable this side of death. Subjectively, we may 
believe it ; objectively, we can know that many hu- 
man persons, not ourselves, have in fact met the 
vicissitudes of life triumphantly, most of them tes- 
tifying that they did so through religion; and up 
to the extreme edge of death their spirits were vic- 
torious and they had no fear. It is natural to be- 
lieve that what they did we can do if we also enter 
the partnership which religion at its best can give. 

Third : Religion makes possible a glad way of 
life among men. The plight of human beings 
struggling at the same time for fellowship and free- 
dom was once likened by Schopenhauer to a group 
of porcupines continually huddling together for 
warmth, but as often drawing apart because each 
felt himself stuck by his neighbor’s quills. It is a 
suggestive picture of the underlying problem of all 
social life. In the past, attempts to solve it have 
been mainly in the direction of coercion or else along 
the opposite road of unlimited individualistic free- 
dom. Only now and again at rare intervals have 
there been prophets of humanity who seemed to see 
the true way out of the dilemma. One such was 
Jesus of Nazareth, and I turn now to His teaching, 
condensing what I l)elieve its substance was : 

Every person is a child of God, and as such has 
absolute worth. Even the lowest, the most evil, is 
a creature with a soul; that is, he has in him the 
capacity for growth to the Divine. Everyone can 
be a living temple for God’s Spirit. Everyone has 
a special individuality which is valuable to God; 
and if anything is done to hurt or destroy that indi- 
viduality, there is an offense not only against the 
person involved, but directly against God. 

It therefore follows that in the relations of men 
one with another freedom for personality should be 
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scrupulously safeguarded. Any coercive use of one 
person by another as his tool, any exploitation of 
one class by another, is totally wrong and is sin 
against the Universe. Soon or late such conduct 
always results in suffering. Its natural end is de- 
struction, and no social order built upon it can last. 
Therefore it behooves men to repent, to turn away 
from these fundamental errors of all past social 
constructions, and to build in their place a new so- 
ciety, the Kingdom of God, which should first of all 
show reverence for personality and allow freedom 
for growth to everybody, even the outcast. 

But all who have this freedom need further to 
develop their persons and to save their society, by 
love. For it is in the service of love alone that per- 
fect freedom can be found, and it is through the 
cohesion of love that there can be a society which 
will not gall. These deep truths seem to have been 
in the consciousness of Jesus, when, on the night of 
His betrayal, being at supper with the disciples 
whom He loved, "knowing that He had come from 
God and was going to God, He rose from table, laid 
aside His robe, and tied a towel round Him, then 
poured water into a basin, and began to wash the 
feet of the disciples, wiping them with the towel he 
had tied round him.”* His teaching at the conclu- 
sion was : “I have been setting you an example, that 
you should do what I have done to you . . . 
blessed are you if you really do it." 

This voluntary service in love was in the eyes of 
Jesus the mightiest force that could be employed 
against evil. It reached its supreme and loftiest 
expression in acts of love towards enemies. It was 
not impractical but wise, and a course of action 
which could be relied on to hold good no matter 
what might occur. It corresponded with the deepest 
reality of the universe and was the surest way to 
partnership with Supreme Power. Professor Hock- 
ing puts it in these words : 

"From the beginning of religious thought, in the 
very conception of a creator, there has been present 
to the mind of man a Being who is present alike in 
good and evil. In quite ancient times, as times go, 
we find a wholly explicit definition of such a Being 
as the desire of all mankind. The founder of a 
popular religion held up to the minds of a spell- 
bound multitude as his own original revelation a 
God who ‘maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.’ 
Upon this basis he defined the ‘perfection’ of God, 
and summoned men to the same perfection, the 
same absolute bearing. Thereby he defined an atti- 
tude of equal treatment toward friend and enemy, 
toward good and bad, — an attitude much garbled 
and misunderstood, but an attitude wholly intellig- 
ible in the light of that unmistakable description of 
the Absolute God.’’t 


*U(MpH of JobB, Chapter TerM t. 
fatf* ir*n*laitoD. ^ 

f‘Tb« Mi‘flolDg of Ood in Human Experience.^ page 20n. 


It is this absolute attitude in human conduct, 
sprung from religion and sustained by living part- 
nership with it, that makes glad the experience of 
life among "porcupine” men. Only those who have 
tried it fully know, but they are sure. To them it is 
the secret of social existence and the one promising 
path to freedom and fellowship for all. 

Fourth : Religion produces an immediate experi- 
ence of good. The testimony of the scientific psy- 
chologists who have studied the data of autobio- 
graphic religious experience is practically unanimous 
on this point — James, Starbuck, Coe, Leuba, Hock- 
ing and others are agreed that the awakening of re- 
ligious consciousness results at its climax in a feel- 
ing of deep and immediate joy. They cite innumer- 
able examples, one of which must here suffice : 

“In an instant the Lord made me so happy that 
I cannot express what I felt. I remember this, that 
everything looked new to me, the people, the fields, 
the cattle, the trees ; I was like a new man in a new 
world.’’* 

“Religion," writes James, "ought to mean nothing 
short of this new reach of freedom for us, witli the 
struggle over, the keynote of the universe sounding 
in our ears, and everlasting possession spread before 
our eyes.’’t Similarly Hocking speaks of "faith” 
as the “present posssession of the distant sources of 
worth and certainty.’’t 

In writing of the distinction between religion and 
the Arts he continues: “Art is long; religion is im- 
mediate. The attainment in every Art is future, 
infinitely distant; the attainment of religion is pres- 
ent. . . . Knowledge, for example, is an infin- 
ite quest in the order of nature — and in it there is 
no absolute certainty but only a growing probability 
and approximation; but the religious soul knows 
now." It is the same, he points out, with human 
brotherhood and morality ; and he then generalizes : 
“Religion ... is the present attainment in a 
single experience of those objects which in the 
course of nature are reached only at the end of 
infinite progression. Religion is anticipated attain- 
ment.” 

With many persons this takes the sense of an 
"enveloping friendliness” on the part of God. Thus 
writes one : "It is the experience of myriads of trust- 
ful souls that this sense of God’s unfailing presence 
with them in their going out and in their coming 
in, and by night and day, is a source of absolute 
repose and confident calmness. It drives away all 
fear of what may befall them.”§ Magnificently c.x- 
pressed is the same experience in the words of Tol- 
stoi : “A religious man . . . knows that besides 
life and death, nothing can happen, and that life 
and death are in the hands of God.”H 

*B. Q. Wells, “Ur. BrltUnr Sees tt Throush,*’ psire 43S. 

fVuoted In “Varieties of ilell^ODS Experience,*'^ page 24K. 

f“Tbe Meanins of tied In Human Experteooe.** page SI- 

^Quoted in “Varieties of Raligloas Experience.** page 275. 

^Quoted la John Barnes Bolmes's “Readings From Great 
Autbori.” page 77. 
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In conclusion, there remains for me only to add 
a word of reminder that the gifts of religion of 
which I have written are not a matter of theoretical 
probability, but a common and actual experience to 
greater or less degree of innumerable people. Many 
of them did indeed at one time know about religion 
only as a theory, an item of dubious information ; 
but there came a day when this was changed and 
an experience overtook them which was valid and 
vital for the rest of their li’-.s. Representative of 
this is H. G. Well’s description of the religious 
awakening of Mr. Britling : 


“Hitherto God had been for him a thing of the 
intelligence, a theory, a report, something told about 
but not realized . . . Mr. Britling’s thinking 

about God hitherto had been like someone who has 
found an empty house, very beautiful and pleasant, 
full of the promise of a fine personality. And then 
as the discoverer makes his lonely, curious explora- 
tions, he hears downstairs, dear and friendly, the 
voice of the Master coming in. . . . 

“ ‘I have thought too much of myself,’ said Mr. 
Britling, 'and of what I would do by myself. I 
have forgotten that which was with me.’ " 


Corners 

By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


W AS there ever a time when comers were 
dearer? I do not mean comer lots, nor 
has my adjective anything to do with the 
H. C. of L. which usurps and monopolizes so many 
meanings now-a-days that all conversational ref- 
erences tend to flow into it. In fact the dear cor- 
ners which I have in mind are precisely the agencies 
best calculated to resist the encroachments of the 
common tyrant; and their success in stealing the 
enemy’s slogan and using it for a bsatiiude is a 
triumph indeed. Dear because relatively cheap: 
victorious paradox! 

All sorts of people who once frequented arenas 
are lurking in comers now, and — perhaps to their 
surprise — are living more deeply and fully there 
than in their old central haunts. 

That may be largely the universal effect of the 
war. Everyone, everywhere, is living more deeply 
than six years ago. But the world’s arena is so con- 
fused, so noisy with cry and counter-cry, claim and 
counter-claim, so disappointing in its reaction from 
high, disinterested purpose, that even those self- 
possessed souls best qualified by nature to keep tbeir 
wits about them must often lose their sense of di- 
rection in the general dust and clamor. 

Sometimes one is tempted to wish that the Lord 
would send a great broom and sweep tbe arena 
clear, scattering all its occupants into comers and 
keeping them there until they had fully made up 
their minds what they want and intend to do next, 
what is best for them all. Would any reconstruc- 
tive cause be the loser for the respite of silence 
which would ensue? At least the immediate wel- 
fare of the world would not suffer, for focxl is its 
primal necessity now and people in corners usually 
have gardens. 

Well, doubtless, the Lord knows His own wea- 
pons best, and of course the aforementioned H. 
C. of L. is a sort of broom. It has swept sundry 
ex-arena folk into the comer which I inhabit, and 
though all the prevailing shades of opinion are 
represented among us (the war ended too soon, it 


did not end soon enough, it ought never to have 
happened at all, it was a noble crusade, the Peace 
of Versailles was a disgraceful crime, the Peace 
of Versailles was a model of justice), we get along 
very harmoniously together, being, for the most 
part, too busy even to argue much. 

That being so, we feel justified in obeying our 
extreme disinclination to meddle with it. (Those 
of us who were in France during the war did 
enough meddling for a lifetime!) Also we feel 
justified in accepting the new peace and content- 
ment which our comer gives us ; for though peace 
and contentment are boons not to be taken lightly 
in the face of world misery, the fact that they have 
their source in limitation rather than in expansion 
robs them of offensiveness. Moreover, of course, 
the joy which comes from doing without has for 
part of its significance the ability to share a surplus 
with others. Yet again, it is not only our frugal 
material comfort which we ask nothing better than 
to share, but the thing which has given it to us. 
the comer idea. There are comers everywhere. 
Hardly a person, certainly not a nation or govern- 
ment, need be at a loss for a means to retrench and 
retire, to recollect, to get down to fundamentals and 
be still awhile. A bare living is easily raised, still 
more easily shared ; and if one apprehends it aright, 
a bare living is nectar and ambrosia. Saint Francis 
found it so, and a few years ago we were all en- 
thusiastically professing a Franciscan cult. The H. 
C. of L. gives us a magnificent chance to prove our 
sincerity. 

But were we, are we sincere? Alas! that is the 
question that makes its way even into dear comers 
and stings and torments. There are several pacifists 
in our comer, and they cannot escape the new habit 
of challenge which the war has bred in them. The 
Christian Church — how can it mean both its re- 
cently reiterated summonses : “In the name of 
Christ, go forth and slay, use poison gas and bombs, 
consolidate blockades ;’’ “In the name of Christ, re- 
sist not evil but overcome evil with good’’? The 
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staggering question is another broom the Lord has 
sent to sweep us apart and set us pondering. 

Probably all people would agree — friends and 
enemies alike — that a comer is the place of places 
for a pacifist ! The enemy’s reason is obvious ; that 
of the friend is more subtle, consisting in the 
proved conviction that outspoken pacifist argu- 
ments do more harm than good, serving mostly to 
infuriate, whereas pacifist prayers — well, at least, 
prayer infuriates no one, and it is a weapon the 
wielding of which lies in the hand of God. 

But the pacifist shadow (one of the great, lonely 
tragedies of the war) must not be allowed to darken 
my present theme. For a comer’s chief business 
is that of healing, reassuring, and encouraging. The 
pacifists in our corner are as happy as they can ever 
be anywhere again, and the faith they have lost in 
their church and their world comes flowing to help 
them when they lift up their eyes unto their hills 
and when they concern themselves with the simple, 
homely affairs of their neighborhood. 

Simple: is not the very word healing? Does it 
not lift an immense burden of perplexity and ef- 
fort? We have tried so hard all our lives, and our 
whole civilization has been so intricate and elabor- 
ate. And what has it amounted to? If statesmen 
and reformers incline to scoff at a comer phil- 
osophy, elevating their shoulders and eyebrows 
slightly (it is a trick we have brought home from 
France), smiling in their worldly wisdom and 
saying. "The way is not so easy as that,” we of 
the comer may surely retaliate, "But neither, ap- 
parently, is it so hard as you make it, since, with 
all your complicated exertions, you have not suc- 
ceeded in establishing it.” 

The way: what way? There was One, nearly 
two thousand years ago, who said, "I am the Way,” 
and defining the matter further, explained, "Ex- 
cept ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Per- 
haps when every conceivable plan under heaven 
(well under it, many of them!) is being suggested 
for the world’s reconstmetion, it might not come 
amiss to try living like little children awhile, walk- 
ing humbly with our God. Now God is in the 
arena, of course ; He has to be, if only to make 
things lively for the devil. But, from the begin- 
ning of history, it has been in comers that men 
have instinctively sought Him; and in order to 
know Him, they have felt the necessity of being 
still. “Be still and know that I am God”; that is 
a comer precept. 

But what would become of the railroad prob- 
lem if we all retired to comers? And how should 
we manage our presidential campaign? And who 
would revive and revise the Treaty of Peace? And 
the Inter-Church movement? And the college en- 
dowment campaigns? And — and — and! 

Well, frankly and honestly now, what of all those 
urgent affairs unless the spirit of Christ be in them. 


unless they surely conduce to love and brother- 
hood? We dare not trust them, that is the trouble. 
The disillusionments of the last six years have 
shaken our faith. None of them — not even the 
Inter-Church Movement, not even the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy — starts out with 
the humble confession of sin which would disarm 
and convince. We in comers have grown wary. 
Tell us first what you are going to preach in your 
churches and teach in your colleges and what you 
are going to embody in your new Treaty of Peace. 

People in corners devote much thought to their 
fellows in other comers. When the feet are estab- 
lished in silence, the imagination ranges. As I 
move about my kitchen, preparing the utterly simple 
meals which seem so delicious to us and, through 
the window, watching Christopher at work in the 
garden, I wonder about other women in other 
kitchens and other men in other gardens. What are 
they thinking about? What kind of judgment are 
they passing on the revelations of their daily papers? 
They are an increasing multitude (the broom of the 
Lord sweeps steadily), and though they have little 
to say for themselves, it may be that the weight of 
their silent opinion will some day make itself felt. 
Then perhaps simplicity will come sweetly into its 
own, and we shall perceive that, without knowing 
it, we have become a nation of little children in 
comers and there is at last some real hope for us. 

In Memonam 

N° word of ours can express the tribute all 
lovers of liberty and high courage would offer 
to Lord Mayor MaeSwiney and his fellow hunger 
strikers as well as .^E’s beautiful poem, which we 
reprint from the London Times. Profoundly do 
we hope that among the British people such hero- 
ism will awaken a response which will avert the 
incalculable consequences of a continuance of Lloyd 
George’s monstrous policy of repression. 

BRIXTON PRISON — BY AE 

See, though the oil be low, more purely still and 
higher 

The flame burns in the body’s lamp! The watchers 
still 

Gaze with unseeing eyes while the Promethean will. 
The uncreated Light, the Everlasting Fire, 

Sustains itself against the torturers’ desire 
Even as the fabled Titan chained upon the hill. 
Burn on. shine here, thou immortality, until 
We too have lit our lamps at the funereal pyre ; 

Till we too can be noble, unshakable, undismayed: 
Till we too can burn with the holy flame and know 
There is that within us can triumph over pain. 

And go to death alone, slowly and unafraid. 

The candles of God are already burning, row on 
row. 

Farewell, light-bringer. fly to thy heaven again. 
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Watck tke Denver Ckurclies 

A Significant Aftermatb of tke Denver Car Strike 

By G. S. LACKLAND 


C ONSERVATIVES in Denver rubbed their 
eyes on the morning of September 4th to find 
in their morning paper the statement, "Metho- 
dists Denoimce Open Shop." The resolution intro- 
duced by the Social Service Commission stated that 
“We cannot favor any interpretation of the ‘open 
shop' policy which would deny to labor the right to 
organize or to bargain collectively.” It passed by 
a vote of one hundred to three! 

The tramway strike commenced August ist. The 
union had notified the Industrial Commission thirty 
days previously of their demands, offered to arbi- 
trate, and requested a conference with the Tramway 
Company. Boiled down, there were two funda- 
mental demands : a union contract and an increase 
from fifty-eight cents to seventy-five cents an hour. 
The company refused to consider the requests and 
did not grant a conference until the twenty-eighth 
day. Meanwhile, the officials had employed the 
Jerome strike-breaking agency of San Francisco, 
screened its cars, and transformed its car bams 
into arsenals. This naturally aroused the employees 
and the strike vote resulted. 

On August 5th cars ran with armed strikebreak- 
ers in charge under police protection. The union 
officials pleaded for the disarmament of strike 
breakers, but in vain. 

Two cars were sent out at 5.30 p. m. while a 
crowd of two thousand men, mostly from railway 
crowd of two thousand men, mostly from railway 
and some hot-heads started to throw stones and the 
strike breakers fired into the crowd. Pandemonium 
broke loose, the cars were destroyed, and the strike 
breakers and many bystanders were badly injured. 
Within four hours a mob beyond control of the 
police had overturned four more street cars, 
wrecked the Denver Post building, and attempted 
to set fire to the South Side car bams. 

The next morning over one thousand special 
police were sworn in and the American L^ion 
aided in patroling the city. At night Jerome’s men 
fired into a crowd at the East Side bams and over 
fifty casualties resulted. 

Martial law was then declared, and federal troops 
were welcomed by all classes. 

A group of churchmen headed by James H. Cau- 
sey, a lajrman, and Dr. O. W. Auman, District Su- 
perintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
called a meeting of all ministers to consider what 
attitude the Church should take. All denomina- 
tions, including Catholics and Jews, were present. 
A commmission of nine was elected to ascertain the 


facts concerning the strike. This commission re- 
quested that the Federated Council of Churches in 
Christ and the Catholic Social Welfare Council aid 
in the investigation. The former selected Dr. E. 
T. Devine, while the latter sent Dr. Lapp and Father 
John Ryan. Over four weeks were spent in the 
investigation. The results will soon be published. 

This investigation is fraught with significance. It 
is the first time that Catholics, Jews and Protestants 
have cooperated in matters of social welfare. It is 
the first time that a group of local churches have 
taken united action in an industrial crisis. Only one 
protest was filed and that was by the Central Pres- 
byterian Church — a rich, aristocratic organization 
whose session is confessedly conservative. 

It is the purpose of the Denver churches to use 
the investigation as a guide to action in future in- 
dustrial crises. The strike is a perfect illustration 
of the limits to which advocates of the “open shop” 
are prepared to go. Over one hundred persons 
have been injured through shootings and the ineffi- 
ciency of strike-breaking motormen. The Tramway 
Company stated during the second week that the 
strike had cost the company over $400,000. Inas- 
much as they were on the verge of bankruptcy 
Iwfore the strike, it is of interest to know who is 
furnishing the war funds. 

The attitude of the press was most markedly in- 
flammatory. “Black Jack” Jerome and his strike 
breakers were played up for four days preceding 
the riots in all daily papers as heroes. The strikers 
were viciously misrepresented. One paper advo- 
cated “Give them lead.” 

Another interesting side is the fact that an over- 
whelming number of strikers were native-born 
Americans. Over two hundred were ex-service 
men. 

In spite of overwhelming testimony that Jerome’s 
men had fired into an innocent crowd and wounded 
over fifty, including many women and children, a 
grand jury composed of nine business men and 
three working men did not return a single indict- 
ment against the strike breakers or company offi- 
cials, but three labor leaders were among those in- 
dicted. By the use of injunction the seven members 
of the Executive Board of the Tramway Union 
were ruled in contempt of court and sent to jail. 
This in spite of the fact that the men agreed to 
abandon all demands and return to work in a body 
on the basis of the status quo. 

The Gty of Denver is divided into two hostile 
camjM. The workers have affiliated with the Nob- 
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partisan League and have captured ninety per cent, 
of the Democratic nominations in the recent pri- 
mary. 

The Church cannot remain neutral. It must know 
the facts and in their light boldly demand that jus- 


tice be administered and that human welfare super- 
sede the cold-blooded demand for dividends mani- 
fested by the business world. Will the churches of 
the West fail?' Upon that answer may depend the 
future of the Christian Church in America. 


WkyWeD o Not Support tke League 


R. EDWARD M. WINSTON’S able letter 
in support of the League of Nations, which 
we print elsewhere in this issue, prompts us 
to restate our position. The first thing to be said 
is that the present "solemn referendum” on that sub- 
ject is, to our mind, largely unreal. The agitation 
against the League is already so strong that even if 
Cox were elected, he neither could nor would secure 
the ratification of the treaty without reservations, 
which would make it plain that the United States 
was not signing a blank check to underwrite the 
imperialistic intrigues of European diplomats. Fort- 
unately it is perfectly clear that a Democratic vic- 
tory could not possibly secure the adoption of the 
treaty without a clear statement that Article X does 
not morally bind us to go to war to enforce the in- 
iquitous arrangements made at Versailles. On the 
other hand, if Mr. Harding is elected, we are in- 
clined to agree with those who think that in the 
battle for possession of his mind Messrs. Root, 
Wickersham and Taft are likely to win over Messrs. 
Borah and Johnson. Despite Mr. Harding's con- 
demnation of the League, we venture to predict 
that his “association” will prove quite similar to 
Cox’s League. Whether Cox or Harding is elected 
our relations to the European powers will be deter- 
mined not by politicians’ words, but by the realities 
of the interrelation between European conditions 
and American interests. 

This statement does not, however, dispose of the 
argument advanced not only by our own corre- 
spondent but by Mr. Raymond Fosdick in the Oc- 
tober Atlantic Monthly to the effect that liberals 
have more to gain from trying to use the League 
than from denouncing it. Mr. Fosdick, for exam- 
ple, frankly admits the iniquities of the present 
treaty, but he says it is now too late to change that 
treaty by any new peace conference. He argues 
that the best to be hoped is that the League may be 
used to liberalize both the peace of Versailles and 
all such new international arrangements as may be 
made hereafter. It is quite true that no new peace 
conference held in the present temper of the world 
would very much improve the peace of Versailles. 
The golden opportunity to make an enduring peace 
was lost. It will not soon return. For that lost 
opportunity Republicans are as guilty as Democrats. 
It was not the perfidy of the Treaty of Versailles, 
with its repudiation of the fourteen points on which 


the armistice was based, but its alleged internation- 
alism which provoked most of the opposition in the 
United States Senate. So long as the present con- 
geries of passion, prejudiced nationalism, and eco- 
nomic self-interest which constitutes capitalistic im- 
perialism prevails in all the victorious countries, 
genuine internationalism is an idle dream. The only 
question is whether the League of Nations affords 
machinery for making effective a new spirit of re- 
conciliation. This we doubt. Only in reference to 
its possible effect on Japan do we think the advo- 
cates of the League make a strong case, and any 
probable benefit in connection with Japanese affairs 
is outweighed by other considerations. The consti- 
tution of the League is cleverly arranged so that if 
it lives and does not die it will remain predominant- 
ly in the possession of the financiers and the secret 
diplomats and the militarists of the five victorious 
powers who absolutely control the council. The 
League may be allowed by its masters to settle little 
quarrels, and to do some useful work in sanitation, 
etc. Even before the war these things were done 
through the Hague court and other machinery. But 
those whom the peoples of Central Europe call the 
“Hunger Lords” were quite too clever to plan a 
League whiclt would easily pass under libeial con- 
trol. Rather, the machinery they devised, if it is to 
be effective at all, is certain to work against those 
forces which would establish a new economic or- 
der. The Russian Revolution was the acid test. 
The League utterly failed to meet it. De facto rec- 
ognition of Soviet Russia would have done more 
for the present and the future peace of the world 
than any League. 

The worst feature of the League controversy is 
the fact that the fair appearance of the League so 
easily misleads men of high character to give it 
support instead of facing the reality that only a 
spiritual and economic revolution will save man- 
kind and make possible a genuine association of free 
peoples. To effect that revolution without chaos 
and widespread civil war is so hard a task as to re- 
quire the energ>- of all men of intelligence and good 
will. We have passed the time, if ever we had 
reached it, when we can be saved by any treaty or 
by any form of international machinery which does 
not cut into the heart of our present social order. 
There is no easy way of salvation, but only the diffi- 
cult task of the creation of an economic and social 
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order in which it is no longer to the immense profit 
of imperialists to exploit the earth, its resources, and 
its inhabitants. The wars that still curse Central 
Europe and the Near East show how impotent or 
worse is the machinery of the League of Nations 
for effecting this end. They deceive themselves 
who hope against hope. League or no League, a 
continuance of capitalist imperialism will within a 


generation lead to a new world war incomparably 
more terrible than the one we have survived. Even 
now the storm clouds are beginning to gather. In 
the face of these facts it will be a genuine tragedy 
if idealists continue to believe they can heal the 
world’s wounds with so deceitful a panacea as the 
League of the imperialists embodied in the Cartha- 
ginian peace of Versailles. 


Spiritual R esources m tke Cooperative 

Movement 

By ARTHUR WALLACE CALHOUN 


T he life of the spirit is a life of fellowship. 
There is in it no room for aloofness, con- 
ceit, or other manifestation of self-seeking. 
Real spirituality develops as the inner essence of 
comradeship and can arise by no other means. 
Judged from this higher standpoint, the experiences 
and resources of life are of value in proportion as 
they contribute to the growth of real sociality, to 
the spread of the disposition to mutuality and dem- 
ocratic good-will. To the person that approaches 
from this point of view the discordant movements 
of social radicalism there often comes a bitter sense 
of disillusionment, a feeling that much of the move- 
ment of revolt is expressive of egoism, conceit, 
“smartness,” “freshness,” and even less admirable 
traits, and that the spirit of commonwealth has 
scarcely begun to develop, even within the ranks of 
those that sacrifice most for the advocacy of its 
forms. In so far as this sad judgment holds, there 
can be no doubt that the revolutionary movement is 
little better than an empty shell. A right social 
order may be expected to develop, in the course of 
time, the right spirit among the populace, but a 
light social order does not get going under an im- 
petus of mere cynicism and egotism ; and even when 
the revolution has occurred, the new institutions 
will develop the new character, not automatically, 
but only through positive efforts of a cultural sort 
to mediate between the material forms and the souls 
of the multitudes. 

The coercive disposition which is at presentt up- 
permost among the outstanding revolutionaries is 
admittedly not an organ of fellowship. At best, 
it is bound to engender new animosities that will 
have to be lived down. At worst, it threatens to 
impose a continuance of despotism, based no lon- 
ger, perhaps, on the private ownership of prop- 
erty, but rather on the instinct if self-assertion and 
the essentially aristocratic principle of “superior 
brains.” The survival of the democratic ideal may 
indeed be contingent on the di.scovery of new 
sources and channels of good-will that can rein- 


force the battle for commonwealth, repudiate any 
compromise with the powers of prey, and at the 
same time assist in the building up of an inclusive 
community spirit that will vitalize the institutions 
of the new order. Those that propose to measure 
institutions and life by spiritual standards must be 
on the lookout for elements in the present chaotic 
muddle that are capable of being brought together 
into a stream of intrinsic comradeship before 
which divisive and malevolent interests and influ- 
ences will not be able to stand. i 

The cooperative movement is rather broader in 
its basis and outlook than are most other expres- 
sions of the revolutionary spirit. While distinctly 
a proletarian movement committed to a world-wide 
cooperative commonwealth, its method is not such 
as to invite the mistrust or ill-will of any honest- 
hearted member of any social class; nor can the 
most confirmed “individualist” object to what the 
movement aims to accomplish, inasmuch as it is 
purely voluntaristic and rests its case on the superi- 
ority of cooperation as an instrument of triumph in 
the very battle of competition itself. The coopera- 
tive commonwealth which it contemplates is not 
cast in the mold of "stateism," or “syndicalism,” 
or “dictatorship.” On the other hand, it is not to 
he an incoherent nightmare, or even a perpetuation 
of the chaos of the present so-called “economic 
system” (which is neither systematic nor eco- 
nomic). A cooperative system such as that which 
includes a third of the population of Great Britain 
demonstrates the entire feasibility of a flexible and 
at the same time a coherent and unitary organiza- 
tion of industry on a purely voluntaristic basis. 
Such a prevision of the commonwealth holds out 
possibilities of efficiency, progress, and power, with- 
out danger to the personality of the citizen and 
with no flavor of “coming slavery.” 

This cooperative movement hinges on personality 
rather than on investment, on comradeship rather 
than on financial power, on the worthwhilcness of 
social achievement rather than on the quest of in- 
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dividual material gain. While it is true that the 
movement does not yet realize its spiritual poten- 
tialities, there are not wanting signs of latent power 
along communal lines. Many a man has put his 
whole life into Cooperation without thought of 
personal advantage and at a salary not at all com- 
mensurate with capitalist estimates of his grade of 
ability. Many local groups have found in the ways 
of comradeship a joy and a satisfaction in the free 
expression of social and cultural interests that no 
amount of philanthropic l^eiievolence could possibly 
engender. The political movement of the working- 
class and the industrial movement of the working- 
class would do well to take into account the con- 
structive value of a fellowship based on material 
interests but lifting its head into the highest reaches 
of spiritual power. 

, It is equally important that the cooperative move- 
ment itself should be made self-conscious as to its 
latent spirit and life. There arc undoubtedly far 
more members than cooperators, far more seekers 
of material gain than of spiritual worth. It must 
be the immediate function of Cooperation, as a 
branch of the revolutionary drive, to keep to the 
front the value of voluntary association and the 
indispensable service of a movement that is devel- 
oping a body of proletarian executives, an organi- 
zation of proletarian industry and business, and a 
mass of proletarian cooperators with prolonged ex- 
perience in the actual operation of cctmomic con- 
cerns. not to speak of the moral enthusiasm asso- 
ciated with the material success. But within the 
ranks of the cooperators there is urgent need of 
broader enlightenment, keener discipline, and higher 
culture, all designed to liberate the forces of com- 
radeship now largely obscured and repressed by 
the rush of affairs and the weight of the profit 
system. Persons with the higher vision, the 
broader sympathies, the zest for fellowship can, if 
they are of the proletarian mind, find even now 
openings in the cooperative movement that will put 
them in line for work of the most constructive and 
idealistic type. 

A new education for Cooperation is developing. 
The European movements are establishing colleges 
and universities for technical and cultural training 
in line with the tendencies and needs of the move- 
ment. In this country the same work is under way 
on a growing scale, and it is but a question of time 
till full facilities are available for the soundest and 
broadest training of leaders and members — a train- 
ing that will not only enrich the movement from 
within, but will find a way into it for many earnest 
men and women unable to reconcile themselves lon- 
ger to the humiliating conditions of employment 
offered by the capitalist system. An increasing 
number of us may even now find a way to lead a 
comradely life and to govern our major activities 
by the spirit of the commonwealth. 


German R.elugees Irom Aisace-Lorrame 

T^UCH has been written regarding the treatment 
which French and Belgian civilians received 
at the hands of the German military authorities, 
but very little has been said of the treatment of Ger- 
mans in Alsace-Lorraine now that it has become 
French territory. 

About a year ago, without warning, the expul- 
sion of Germans from Alsace-Lorraine began ; the 
first groups were dispatched like prisoners, nor 
were they allowed to take anything with them. 
Later on a few hours’ warning was given and they 
were permitted to carry about seventy-five pounds 
of personal effects ; but the strong were not allowed 
to carry things for the weak, nor were parents al- 
lowed to carry even for their own children. Prop- 
erty could be realized on by what amounted to 
"forced sale,” and friends left behind could send 
on the proceeds. These “forced sales” usually 
failed to realize more than a small proportion of 
the actual value of the property. 

The condition of refugees was often desperate. 
They were crowded in the then over-crowded city 
of Frankfurt, and were housed in small rooms, 
sometimes as many as twelve or thirteen in a room. 
Tliey were without clothing, without food, without 
the means of earning money with which to buy 
clothing or food. In all there were over 120,000 
expelled from their former homes. The whole 
scene resembled conditions that prevailed among 
the French who were driven from the same terri- 
tory after the war of 1870. 

Frankfurt became the center for distribution of 
these refugees. Groups were sent to settle in vari- 
ous places all over Germany. Near Frankfurt is 
a tract of 2,800 acres of good farm land, which in 
1912 was bought up by the German government as 
a military training ground. The barracks have 
been empty since the war. The German Govern- 
ment turned this property over to the refugees. At 
first forty families accepted the opportunity to 
make their homes here and settled near the Hamlet 
Bad Orb. The families were united into a com- 
munity to which the government transfers the land 
and the houses — thus the community becomes a 
little experiment in communism with all work done 
for the common l«nefit. 

Because of the poverty of these refugees they 
were unable to secure the necessary farm imple- 
ments, seeds, and stock with which to start their 
farms. Members of the Society of Friends in Lon- 
don made a grant of about $$.8oo for the purchase 
of horses, cattle, and agricultural implements. At 
present these are to be loaned to the community, 
which later on will buy them. Representatives of 
the Service Committee are stationed in the commun- 
ity and are rendering all the help possible in order 
that a new start in life may be made. 
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A Letter to Protestant Ministers 

T he World Tomorrow has tried to give reas- dreds of refugees in Belfast ; homeless and penniless 
ons for its faith in Irish freedom. We have and no prospect of getting work, we don't even 
secured an unusually competent correspond- realize what some of our people are suffering. 1 
ent with no Irish affiliations to investigate the situ- hope you won’t forget to say a prayer for us all ; 
ation. We have published her letters. We have that's the best you can do for the present." There 
also published the solemn declaration of the London is no word of hate. Irish papers report Protestant 
Nation that no conceivable government in Ireland meetings in South Ireland to protest against the 
could be as bad as Dublin Castle rule. It is our conduct of their co-religionists. Here and there an 
own conviction that no atrocity is so serious as the attempt is made to extenuate these pogroms, as well 
continuing atrocity of the attempt by coercion laws as the abominable deeds of the “black and tans," by 
and the sacking of cities to govern a proud people reference to the shooting of policemen. However 
against their will. From the deliberate attempt to severely you may condemn these acts, surely you will 
coerce Ireland spring all the other ills of the situ- agree that it is monstrous to argue that the murder 
ation. of policeman charged with particular crimes against 

Many of you. however, are not persuaded by the the Irish people justifies the pogroms in Ulster or 
evidence we have carried. It is not our present the sack of Irish towns. Surely you do not believe 
purpose to argue the problem as a whole, out sim- that sniping in Belgium justified the sacking of Lou- 
ply to point out one especial responsibility that rests vain or that the revolutionary terrorism under the 
upon you. The Catholics in certain Ulster towns Tsar justified Jewish pogroms. Moreover, the 
have suffered from veritable pogroms at a time English Quaker commission calls attention to the 
when not a hair on the heads of the isolated fact that "safety is found only in those districts 
Protestants in Southern Ireland has been touched, from which the English military police have been 
On this subject American Protestants ought to withdrawn" — a fact which points an easy way to 
speak in unmistakable tones. A Protestant real law and order. 

delegation from Ulster received hospitable wel- The Sinn Fein leaders as a rule recognize that the 

come from many Protestant churches. The dele- motive behind this revival of religious warfare is 

gation has diligently advertised the fact in Ulster, primarily economic and secondarily political. Bel- 
Let American Protestants at least make it plain that fast employers find it easier to deal with labor di- 
ilieir welcome gave no blanket endorsement of a re- vided on the religious issue. The riots began with 
vival of religious warfare. The tragic facts about the ejection of Catholic workmen from the ship- 
the Ulster riots are inescapable and undeniable, yards, where, owing to slack time, there is a fierce 
Last month we quoted the Nation's comment on competition for jobs. But the truth is that the em- 
them. Mr. Francis Hackelt in a tone far removed ployers and the politicians of the type of Sir Ed- 
from religious bigotry comments on the situation as ward Carson have created a monster they cannot 
he studied it in Belfast. This is his summary: control. They have lit fires of bigotry that bum 

"In the name of law and order 4.000 workmen are brighter than one could have believed possible in 
evicted, burned out, driven away. Hundreds of this century. They have encouraged the doctrine 
people are wounded and over two score killed." So that the Protestant Ulsterman belongs to a chosen 
far as we are aware, there has been no attempt to people and can guide his conduct by the ethics of the 
deny the fact that in the serious Ulster rioting Prot- Book of Joshua. No more un-Christian doctrine is 
estants and Unionists were the aggressors, Cath- conceivable. Ulstermen are too fine, have too cred- 
olics and Sinn Feiners the sufferers and the defend- itable contribution to make to Irish life, to fall prey 
ers. On the whole, the military supported the riot- to a continuance of this delusion. Whatever Amer- 
ers, who burned homes and attacked women and ican Protestants believe as to the ultimate solution 
children in the name of loyalty to the British em- of the Irish problem, let them by word and deed 
pi re and to Protestant religion. A vivid pic- make it plain that all Protestantism is disgraced bv 
ture of events is to be found in certain private let- the Belfast pogroms. We dare not forget that a 
ters which have been sent us. They depict people continuance of Irish atrocities endangers the peace 
who for days “were in hourly dread of a raid,” who of the world. Norman Thomas. 

“ for nights had no sleep,” and whose anxiety has not 

yet been relieved. This is true of those who did not TT is with sorrow that we have learned of the 

themselves suffer dispossession or physical injury. death of Ralph B. Colson. A contributor to this 

It is to the everlasting credit of the &tholics that magazine, Mr. Colson was Associate Executive 
so far as we can discover they have expressed so Secretary of the Wu-han Y. M. C. A., and did much 
little hate in reply. One letter we have seen, hav- for the cause of understanding and good will be- 
ing recounted events, ends thus : "There are hun- tween China and the United States. 
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Misunderstanding Guild Socialism 

By NORMAN EWER 


HERE can be no question that some of the 
most constructive thinking and uriting in 
the English language is being done by the so- 
called Guildsmen of whom G. D. H. Cole, S. G. 
Hobson, Arthur Penty and A, R. Orage are perhaps 
the best known. So great is the suggeslivity of the 
Guild Socialist program that from time to time 
The World Tomorrow hopes to publish articles 
upon it. IV e are happy to present Air. Ewer's as 
the first. Unfortunately, as Mr. Ewer points out 
in his article, the name "Guild Socialists" has gained 
wide currency among those who do not understand 
its real »i;am'n^. Perhaps, therefore, it may be per- 
tinent to attempt a sort of preliminary and general 
definition of Guild Socialism. 

The Guildsman, in common with all socialists, 
looks for the abolition of private control of capital 
and the wage system. Industry, he believes, should 
be controlled by cooperative associations of the 
workers in their own association or guild, and the 
inter-relations of industries should be administered 
by a National Guild. So far the plan resembles 
syndicalism, but the Guildsmen differ from the syn- 
dicalists in that they would still maintain the State 
as representing the interests of men as consumers. 
The State, for instance, would have charge of prob- 
lems of sanitation, education, and the like. This 
division is based upon existing distinctions between 
the interests of men and women as producers and 
as consumers, as workers and as cithens. As a 
steel worker, for instance, a man is naturally tre- 
mendously interested in the control of the industry 
in which he gains his livelihood; and his natural 
comrades are his felloiv steel workers, in whatever 
part of the country they may be. But as a resident, 
let us say of Homestead, Pa., a man is or ought to 
be interested in making Homestead a clean, decent, 
and beautiful town, and his natural comrades are 
his fellow residents. The Guildsmen are not alto- 
gether clear as to the exact relations between the 
State and the National Guild; but in general they 
would all justify the existence of dual authority as 
making for liberty and avoiding the danger that ex- 
ists in an all-powerful sovereign State which too 
easily assumes metaphysical sanctions. 

In subsequent issues we hope to deal further with 
this matter either through articles or through book 
reviews, calling attention not only to the strength 
but to the unsolved problems in the Guild theory. 

The Editors. 

I N England “Guild Socialism" is very much “in 
the air" just now. You can’t discuss any vital 
economic question for five minutes without 
humping up against it. Everybody talks about it. 


Society ladies who profess intelligent interest in 
politics will ask you to “tell them all about these 
guilds.” Even Mr. Lloyd George has views on 
the subject: of course he has his facts all wrong: 
but he has heard about Guild Socialism. And if 
you know Mr. Lloyd George, you will realize what 
a lot that means. 

Since so much is being talked about the subject, 
it follows, of course, that a targe percentage of 
what is talked is the merest nonsense : that half — or 
more than half — of the good folk that chatter about 
National Guilds haven’t any idea — or have entirely 
erroneous ideas — of what Guild Socialists mean by 
the term. 

Now for the most part that doesn’t matter — very 
much. But there is one particular form of misun- 
derstanding (or of misrepresentation) that does 
matter. And I got the impression when I was in 
New York last autumn that it was a form of mis- 
understanding that had crossed the Atlantic, and 
was misleading people on your side about the aims 
and ideals of Guild Socialists here. 

The idea has got abroad — has, in fact, been de- 
liberately spread — that the Guild system is one 
which can be fitted quite comfortably into the pres- 
ent industrial structure: that you can have, with- 
out disturbing capitalism, some kind of “reform on 
Guild lines” : that it may perhaps provide that alter- 
native to revolutionary change for which our capi- 
talist politicians are desperately seeking. Profit- 
sharing and “some voice in control” are the favor- 
ite devices by which it is hoped to stave off the 
demand of the workers for the socialization of in- 
dustry. And these things, we are blandly assured, 
are "in accordance with Guild principles.” 

The outstanding instance was the case of the 
Whitley Councils. couple of years ago the 
“Whitley” machinery was being extensively — and 
expensively — boomed as the remedy for all our in- 
dustrial ills. We were assured that their formation 
was tantamount to a “peaceful revolution” : that 
they conceded all the essential things that the work- 
ers were demanding : and of course that they were 
a big step toward National Ciuilds. 

The real fact was that the most trenchant and 
outspoken of all the critics of VV’hitleyism were the 
National Guildsmen. They repudiated any connec- 
tion between their ideas and the proposals of the 
Whitley Committee. They stripped the report of 
all its verbiage and pointed out to the Labor move- 
ment that it gave nothing whatever of what the 
workers were demanding. They prophesied that in 
practice all the fine words about Labor having a 
voice in control would prove mere “eyewash” : and 
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that the Councils would be nothing more than an 
extension of the "conciliation” machinery which, in 
some trades, has existed for many years. 

They have, of course, proved to be absolutely 
right in their analysis. The glory has departed 
from “W'hitleyism.” It has quite evidently neither 
accomplished a peaceful revolution, nor allayed in- 
dustrial unrest, nor done anything beyond providing 
some additional machinery for the discussion and 
settlement of ordinary trade disputes about wages 
and hours. 

But still you may hear people tell you that the 
Whitley Councils are based on Guild principles. 
Only the other day a German diplomatist assured 
me that the rather similar Industrial Council pro- 
ject of the German Government (which met with 
fierce opposition from the Independent Socialists) 
was an attempt to put the Guild idea into practice. 
And I have little doubt that this kind of thing is 
still being seriously stated in America. 

That is why I want to devote this article to say- 
ing one thing very definitely and firmly. It is this : 
that Guild Socialism is a revolutionary doctrine. 
Perhaps it is as well to add — in view of the state of 
mind of a good many people in America just now — 
that by revolutionary I don’t mean anything con- 
nected with bombs or barricades or armed insurrec- 
tions. When I say that it is revolutionary, I mean 
that it envisages a complete change in the whole 
industrial structure of society: that it demands the 
abolition of capitalism and the wage s)-stem : that it 
implies the ending of production for profit and of 
the treating of Labor as a commodity; and that it 
is entirely incompatible with the retention of any of 
these things. You cannot have a guild system under 
capitalism. The thing is a contradiction in terms. 
As well might you talk of establishing democracy 
under a despot. 

The starting point of the whole Guild Socialist 
movement is, in fact, the definite affirmation that all 
reform within the four walls of the capitalist system 
is illusory : that neither an equitable distribution of 
wealth, nor the freedom which is a greater thing 
than that, can be secured except by the abolition of 
the wage system itself : that while men’s laljor power 
is bought and sold, while industry is carried on for 
the making of profits for the capitalist class, econ- 
omic freedom is impossible ; and that without econ- 
omic freedom political democracy is a mere illusion. 

We are out not in the least to make capitalism 
more efficient or more tolerable. We are out to 
destroy it; and we can no more compromise with 
wage slavery than the Abolitionists could compro- 
mise with chattel slavery. There are proposals now 
for improving the relations between employer and 
employed, as there were proposals in the days of 
chattel slavery for improving the relations between 
slave-owner and slave. But they, whatever their 
intrinsic merits, are beside the main issue, which is 


that of freedom. And freedom can only come, not 
by the improvement, but by the abolition, of that 
relationship. Economic freedom can only come 
when the producers, instead of being divided into 
employers producing for profit and employees sell- 
ing their labor-power, are organized as associations 
of free men producing cooperatively for the needs 
of the whole community. 

That, and nothing less, is our objective. We do 
not imagine that the change must of necessity come 
suddenly and catastrophically. That does not rest 
with us to decide. And a comparatively gradual 
transition is still within the bounds of possibility. 
We are ready — and more than ready — to welcome 
any change that does acually involve a transference 
of power from the capitalists to the community. 
We would welcome any "instalment of control" that 
does really transfer control from the employers to 
the workers. We would welcome any measure of 
nationalization provided that it does not propose 
merely to substitute for the private capitalist the 
bureaucracy of a capitalist state. We would wel- 
ecom these things and we press for them as the 
most hopeful method of achieving the inevitable 
revolution with the minimum of disturbance. 

We would welcome these things; but we do not 
see them coming except by the coercion — political 
or industrial — of an unwilling master class. In- 
stead, we see an obstinate resistance opposed to 
every change which would really make a breach in 
the wage-system. We see a privileged class willing 
to run every risk and to expose the community to 
every danger rather than abdicate a shred of its 
power. We see no signs of any willingness to make 
real concessions to the demands of organized labor. 

Instead, we see a diligent scattering of dust for 
the eyes of the workers: a ceaseless offering of 
illusory reforms and of sham concessions. We see 
schemes put forward which are intended to delude 
and to distract attention from the real issues. We 
see proposals that are described as steps towards, 
but are intended as barriers against, the change 
we desire. 

And we see these things being done in our name. 
The parentage of plans which we detest is ascribed 
to us. The name of Guild Socialism is affixed to 
every new device for the stabilizing and preservation 
of capitalism. We are in some danger of being 
regarded, especially outside our own country, as a 
kind of mild reformist fold, dabbling in schemes 
for “profit-sharing” and "joint-control.” 

Perhaps it doesn’t much matter. But we don’t 
like it. Whether you think better or worse of us 
for it, we would rather you know us for what we 
are. as believers in the need for a complete and 
revolutionary change, as believers that real freedom 
and a decent social order can only be achieved, not 
through the improvement, but through the abolition 
of the wage-system. 
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France and Xke Araks 

By EDMUND B. CHAFFEE 


I WAS in Damascus last October. That was a 
year after the occupation of the city by the 
British and Arabs. The troopers of Prince 
Feisal were everywhere, some wearing the pictur- 
esque garb of the desert, some the regulation Brit- 
ish uniform, and some a combination of the two. 
With rifles over their shoulders, a pistol or two in 
their belts, and with plenty of cartridges to match, 
they dashed through the streets on their “gaily be- 
deckt” Arab steeds. To an American the scene 
was a combination “Arabian Nights” and “Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West.” 

There was excitement in the city and indeed in all 
of Syria, for it was rumored that the British would 
withdraw their troops. All knew what that meant 
— armed resistance on the part of the Arabs to the 
inevitable French occupation. The British in the 
critical days of the struggle with Germany had 
lighted and fanned the flames of Arab nationalism. 
The Arabs under King Husein of the Hedjaz. a 
region of western Arabia, were incited to rebel 
against the Turks. They were told they would 
secure their independence! Not only that — thev 
were encouraged to dream of a revival of the old 
Arab empire. That dream was almost at the point 
of realization. The Turks were vanquished. An 
Arab government was in Damascus. Prince Feisal 
had been favorably received at the Peace Confer- 
ence. 

But there was one obstacle to the realization of 
these nationalistic aspirations — French imperialism. 
John Bull had wooed two maidens at the same time. 
He had promised Syria to the French mademoi- 
selle. He had led the Arab debutante to expect 
the same reward. He couldn’t make good on lioth 
promises. I believe he would have preferred to 
favor the Arabs: certainly this was the sentiment 
of the officers and men there in the land, but po- 
litical exigencies at Paris ruled otherwise. The 
Arabs realized this. They knew that the departure 
of the British from Damascus, Beirut, Tripoli, 
Hom.s. .Aleppo, and other parts of Syria, meant 
the coming of the French ; and that meant death to 
their dream of a new .Arabia, a groat .Arab state. 
For that fundamental reason they did not like the 
French. 

And there were other reasons for their hatred— 
for it was a hatred. The French had pulled down 
their flag when they had raised it over a public 
building. The French had committed other acts 
which proved the truth of what a British Colonel 
once told me: “The French have a faculty of an- 
noying the people.” Moreover, it was the French 
who, in protecting the Christian Maronites of the 


Lebanon region in the middle of the last century, 
had left wounds among the Mohammedan popula- 
tion which had not yet healed. Then, too, while 
an occupation by the British or the Americans might 
bring material assistance to the country, the com- 
ing of the French promised nothing of the kind. 
The French themselves said they would make the 
country pay for itself. 

These were some of the reasons for the hatred 
of the native population for the French, a hatred 
by no means conflned to the Mohammedans. It was 
shared by the Druses, a strange fanatical sect of 
some two hundred thousand, neither Moslem nor 
Christian, who had been strong enough to defy 
the Turks ; and by the Nusireiyah, another sect 
possessing an esoteric religion and plenty of am- 
muntion. The Christians, with the exception of the 
Maronites, much preferred the United States or 
England as a mandatory. Even the Protestant 
missionaries viewed with uneasiness the prospect 
of a French occupation, fearing the crippling of 
their schools by government interference. 

Thus it came about that a year ago those of us 
who were in the land were convinced that the com- 
ing of the French meant war. Subsequent events 
have proved this. I doubt if there can be real 
peace in Syria as long as the French government 
controls — with the French government what it is 
today. W'hen the "American Section of the Inter- 
national Commission on Mandates in Turkey,” a 
commission from the Peace Conference, toured the 
country and heard representatives of the people, 
there was no unanimity as to whom they wanted 
as mandatory, but there was an almost unanimous 
expression as to whom they did not want. And 
this in spite of an extensive French propaganda — 
a propaganda that went so far as to hire little chil- 
dren of the villages to cry "FiVe la France" when- 
ever strangers passed through and inspired articles 
in a Beirut paper that the American Relief work 
carried on in the latid was merely an American 
scheme to take the country. 

To maintain their position as the governing 
power in Syria, the French will require constant 
vigilance and thousands of troops. T^e Arabs will 
not submit for long. They are well armed and 
they know how to shoot. At the present moment 
life and property are safe only in the coast towns. 
The .Arabs are fired with what the English-speak- 
ing ones generally called “Bresident Weelson’s self- 
determination for little heebies.” They believe they 
have a right to their own land. They believe they 
can govern it. Any peace which does not give them 
a chance to try it cannot last. 
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Open for Discussion 

Letters to tbe Editor on Current Questions 


The Bondage of Compulsory Education 
T N the Augaet number of The World Tomorrow we 
^ are invited to discuss this moet important qucs* 
tion: 

“How shall we get universal education without mak- 
ing the schools propaganda agencies for the dominant 
political and economic groups to a degree which will 
stifle thought* prevent the proper development of the 
individual* and hinder social progress?’* 

At the risk of incurring the odium of being *^de- 
itruetive, not constructive” I have to say, with deep 
conviction: The present system and curriculum are a 
gigantic illustration of how not to do it 

The circumstance by which this question is made 
**scute” is the condemnation by the New York City 
School Superintendent of Principal Wolfson for *'allow- 
ing hi^ school students to vote in a straw ballot for 
*s convicted felon’ (Eugene V. Debs) and for permit- 
ting them to read the Socialist paper* Tho CalL” 

The above *’acute” instance is only a natural mani- 
festation of a great fundamental wrong which Thb 
World Tomorrow seems to indorse — at least* in 
phrase. Peihaps its substance has not been duly con- 
sidered. I refer to ’’Compulsory Educstion.” All the 
while 1 was a member of the Socialist Party I tried* in 
vein, to have that ”demand” taken out of the platform. 
In it are the essence and seed of the incalculable 
wrongs dene to our children by our mis-called ’’educa- 
tion.” Miscalled, as anyone can see by comparing the 
root of the word with our methods. 

Under the heading of ’’Giving the Children a 
Chance” (Thr World Tomorrow* Aug.* p. 230) the 
Kentucky legislature is praised for ”a compulsory at- 
tendance law” and an ’’increased budget of the State 
Board of Health from 176,000 to 1135*000.” On the 
last page* same number, the ’’National Child Labor 
Committee” says that ’’Alabama passed a good com- 
pulsory school-attendance law . . . and increased the 
fscilities of the State Department of health.” 

1 wish all lovers of liberty could see whither these 
things tend. It grieves me unspeakably to see the 
number of good men and women who are working for 
s s y st e m that inevitably results in just such deplorable 
instances as the one cited in New York City. Not only 
that — they are helping to establish a certain school of 
medicine tn the $tate to the destruction of all medical 
freedom. A medical oligarchy, which is fast and subtly 
building itself, largely through our public school sys- 
tem. is no wdiit less dangerous to liberty than a state 
religion. 

’’Compulsory education” has been so universally ac- 
cepted, is so fixed in the public mind, as to cause one al- 
most to despair of making any effective protest against 
it And yet that is taming our schools into ’’Medio- 
crity Mills,” which ’’grind exceeding small”; ’’Grand 
Crams*” which treat the pupils ss empty receptacles 
into which sre poured a mass of unrelsted and in- 
digestible facts; shambles, slaughtering individuality 
with ruthless seat 


Do we pass compulsory feeding laws? Not yet; 
though I suppose if the ”medicine men” have their way 
we shall presently come to that We have* so far* 
enough common sense to know that all normal children 
like to eat and need no compulsion thereto. Also we 
ought to know that food taken without desire for it 
does more harm than good. It is just as true that 
children are mentally hungry and that forced mental 
aliment is injurious. 

Where is the educational Moses who will insist on 
these great fundamental truths and lead us out of the 
bondage of ’’compulsory education” — affirm the right of 
every child to develop along the lines for which he is 
built instead of being distorted into a shape often en- 
tirely at variance with his nature. A radical and com- 
plete transformation of tho ideas from which our pres- 
ent curriculum has been evolved must precede any 
healthy change. If New York City's School Superin- 
tendent had the respect for each child’s individuality 
which is its due (though denied by compulsory educa- 
tion) and without which no oim is fit to deal with 
children* it would have kept him, whatever his own 
political preference may be* from a silly and unjust 
act. 

A full discussion of the tremendous issues set forth 
in the question quoted at the beginning would take 
more space than is contained in several issues of The 
World Tomorrow. I have only tried to show the prin- 
ciple from which it seems to me the discussion must 
proceed to be of any real value. 

Cbua Baldwin. 

Denver, Colorado. 

Imperfect, but a Stupendous Advance 
T AM accustomed to distinguish you from the editors 
of many of the New York uplift journals. The 
impression seems to prevail among them that their 
judgments are infallible, and any suggestion of pos- 
sible error in their reasoning is wasted. Some things 
in your columns have indicated a different spirit, and 
I venture to suggest a question with regard to a sen- 
tence in your number of August, 1920, page 1: 

”Even if it [the League of Nations] were 
brought to life, so long as the imperialist tem- 
per prevails the League would only be a 
bungling instrument for fostering and perhaps 
adjusting the selfish motives of the Allied gov- 
ernments.” 

I am strongly reminded of that ancient phrase pre- 
sumed to reflect the attitude of an anxious mother who 
bade the daughter, anxious to learn to swim* to ’’hang 
her clothes on a hickory limb,” but not go near the 
water lest she should drown. I mean not to jest but 
set forth seriously what seems to me to be the mis- 
take in your attitude on the whole League of Nations 
question. 

The world is of necessity ruled by reactionaries. 
A reactionary is merely a man who is in control at a 
given time and therefore does not want the world to 
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change. One needed not special information concern- 
ing the situation to prophesy at the beginning of the 
war that, when it was over, reactionary elements very 
largely would be in the saddle. One who should deny 
that would naturally fail to understand the certainties 
of the situation. 

This is merely a phase of the problem of human 
evolution. We are dealing with people; therefore with 
fallible, weak and uncertain instruments. To assume 
that it is possible to have exactly the kinds of people 
ruling that we would like, that we will have a per- 
fect government according to the ideals we cherish, is 
to make a fatal blunder. Any step in advance con- 
sists not in registering an improv^ent made, but in 
setting up machinery by which improvement may be 
made. 

In mechanics we all know that every human inven- 
tion is bungling, cumbersome and imperfect at its in- 
ception. When the first race of automobiles in this city 
was set a few years ago, it was a moot question 
whether any one of the contestants would be able to 
get over the course at all, and in fact few of them 
did The progress of human invention always implies 
an imperfect instrument put into practice and grad- 
ually evolving through experience into a comparatively 
perfected instrument 

This is just as true in political machinery as in 
mechanics proper. The idea that a League of Nations 
could be bom as Minerva was fabled to have been — 
full grown — is an error. That thing never happened 
in human history, and it never by any possibility 
can happen. Whether or not the League of Nations 
as planned is half as bad as its opponents assert, I do 
not know. It seems to be a waste of time to find out. 
It was an absolutely foregone conclusion, first, that 
it would be imperfect, and, secondly, that people who 
imagined a perfect settlement of human difficulties 
would be disappointed and hostile. 

The essential thing is that we shall have an instru- 
ment the existence and acceptance of which would be 
an acknowledgment of the right of the people of one 
nation to object to abuses in another — a means by 
which public opinion of the world can bring pressure 
to bear upon backward nations, such, for instance, as 
our own, where labor legislation is concerned. The 
very establishment of a Labor Council of the World 
that might interfere with the right of exploitation of 
smalt children by a factory owner in Georgia or a 
Belfast manufacturer is the most stupendous advance 
that human history has seen in the last century, be- 
cause it establishes an engine of the most tremendous 
possibilities. 

Permit me to come back to the figure with which I 
started and to say that no means has yet been found 
of learning to swim without taking the inevitable risks 
of going into the water. Internationalism is not pos- 
kible so long as we mean by it merely the right on our 
part to interfere with other nations without any re- 
ciprocal right on their part to intefere with our inter- 
nal affairs. There can be no League of Nations ca- 
pable of effective work in preventing wars and in 
spreading peace and civilisation around the world 
which cannot be used by reactionaries temporarily for 
vicious purposes; but in the mysterious process of evo- 
lution every such instruments tends, like the gyro- 


scope, to keep its balance and ultimately to fulfill its 
function. 

Universities and public foundations founded by men 
of the established order inevitably tend in time to be- 
come centers of information and intelligence that break 
down that same established order. 

Edwabd M. Winston. 

Chicago, 111. 

Christianity’s Contribution to Revolution 

best answer to theory is fact. There are cer- 
tain facts that in my judgment furnish an answer 
to the leading article in the October number of The 
World Tomorrow by C. Delisle Bums. We grant 
that religion is a conservative force in life, and it 
moves slowly enough to arouse impatience; but, after 
all, does it not furnish the thing that gives rise to 
that very impatience? I will not undertake to show 
the revolutionary character of the work of the an- 
cient Hebrew Prophets, or that in the words of Jesus 
we find sufficient dynamite to blow a multitude of 
institutions to thunder; but just let us look at some 
facts nearer our doors. 

Take the French Bevolntion, English Chartism, 
American Populism and Socialism. Among the fore- 
runners and agitators of the French Revolution, Vol- 
taire and Rousseau revolted from the law to letters 
and agitation; but Diderot was educated for the min- 
istry, and his life work of condensing six hundred 
books into a compendium of knowledge for democracy 
cannot be overlooked. Marat was a scholar and physi- 
cian who left elegance to live in cellars; Chaumette 
was a teacher and student who became the French Ben 
Franklin, securing separate beds for patients in hos- 
pitals and free reading for convalescents, opened pub- 
lic libraries and suppressed the lotteries where the 
poor were humbugged, softened treatment of crimi- 
nals, founded an asylum for infants and a home for 
unmarried mothers. D^Alembert was a lawyer, Helve- 
tU8 a doctor, Baboef a surveyor; but Seiyes, St. Just, 
Morclly, Boissel, Mably, Volney, Linguet, Condillac, 
D’Holboch, Cantillon wore all educated in the church 
and intended for the ministry. And if we will go 
back of all to the teacher and guide of Voltaire, we 
come to Jean Meslier, the priest bom in 1664, a man 
who was great of intellect and preached a revolution 
to abolish private property over three hundred years 
ago. Mealier, the priest, was the first man in modem 
times to show that private property means inequality; 
that inequality means injustice and oppression: and 
that only in economic equality could come political and 
social liberty. 

In England it was the Christian teachers like Kings- 
ley and Maurace who preached against social injus- 
tice; the same was true of Maxsini in Italy. In the 
Agrarian political uprising in the Western States in 
1892 to 1896, the beat agitators were the various 
preachers who espoused Populism. In the Socialist 
movement, how active and tireless and fearless were 
W. D. P. Bliss, Thurston Brown, George Herron. Stitt 
Wilson, Ricker, Father McGrady, Alexander Irvine, 
George Lunn— all preachers. What follower of Henry 
George whs more sincere and devoted than Father 
McGlynn? 

Now it does not establish the point Delisle Bums 
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steks to make to aay the regular church objected 
to these men — perhaps cast them out. The fact is, 
were religious men — trained in religion; the ideal- 
ism that gave them impulse and philosophy was re- 
ligion, Christianity. The message of Jesus is so much 
larger than the average man can grasp that the aver- 
age man, who makes up the institutional church, makes 
that church an institution which cramps the very 
spirit she creates. 

True it is that in Russia at present revolution is in 
the hands of un-religions leaders, but the seeds which 
made revolt possible were sown by Tolstoy and many a 


Ex 

A CKallenge to All Americans 

The Great Steel Strike, by W. Z. Foster (B. W. 
Huebsch & Co.). 

The Steel Strike of 1919—Interehureh World Move- 
ment Report. (Harcourt, Brace & Howe.) 

T F we had greater faith in the efficacy of education by 
coercion we should like to make two books compul- 
sory reading for every clergyman, newspaper editor, 
politician, and employer in the United States. These 
two books are The Great Steel Strike by W. J. Foster 
(B. W. Huebsch & Co.) and The Steel Strike of 1919, 
the report of the Interchurch World Mo\'ement’s Com- 
mission published by Harcourt, Brace & Howe. The 
first of these books has all the interest of the report of 
a general on a great campaign in which he was the 
leader. The comparison is inadequate, for few wars 
are as significant as the campaigns of labor, and gen- 
erals’ reports are numerous; whereas labor leaders have 
rarely taken the time or had the interest to sit dowm 
and analyze the strength and weakness of the strikes 
which they have led. It is precisely this that Mr. 
Foster has done. He draws a vivid picture of events, 
all of which he saw and a large part of which he was. 
His judgment is cool and dispassionate; he sees the 
faults in the labor movement, but he imparts to his 
readers a tremendous admiration for the men who could 
conduct so long a campaign against such terrific ob- 
stacles. That admiration, it must be confessed, belongs 
less to the leaders and the “grand dukes” of the A. F. 
of L. than to the rank-and-file workers. 

So much has already been said in our pages about 
the Interchurch World Movement’s report that there is 
not much to add except to say that the volume which 
contains it Is clear, concise, and readable as well as 
authoritative. As we marvel at Louis XIV’s absolute 
dominance of the state, so may our descendants marvel 
at Judge Gary’s control of a basic industry. Here is 
the situation: Steel products are absolutely fundamental 
in modem civilization. The work of steel making is 
arduous and dangerous. The men who do these neces- 
sary tasks of production live for the most part in mis- 
erable houses, huddled shout huge mills. A large pro- 
portion of the unskilled and semi-skilled workers are 
foreigners of different nationalities with imperfect 
knowledge of English, cut off from the common life of 
the community. 


humble religious soul. And Russia is offset by Ire- 
land, where the most fearless revolutionists are reli- 
gious in the extreme. 

Religion, and, above all, Christianity, is not against 
progress — even though that progress come by revolu- 
tionary methods. The Founder of Christianity was a 
fearless reformer — he gave his life because of his re- 
volt — and the teachings he left stir to revolt against 
that which binds and cramps mankind. Christianity 
is a revolutionary force. 

Rolaxd D. Sawter. 

Ware, Mass. 


Lltris 

In the United States Steel Corporation alone 69,000 
of the men work a twelve-hour day. This is approxi- 
mately half of the total number, and of these approxi- 
mately half work a seven-day week. The annual earn- 
ings of over a third of the workers are and have been 
for years below the level set by government experts as 
a minimum of subsistence. The annual earnings of 
72 per cent, of all workers are below the level set as 
the minimum of comfort. These wages are determined 
wholly arbitrarily. The workers have absolutely no 
voice in the industry in which they invest all their 
strength and most of their waking hours. Nor ia this 
all. In order to keep these wage slaves in their place 
the steel companies employ spies and under-cover men. 
They discharge employees not merely for leadership 
in labor organization, but even for reading too much 
literature of “a wrong sort.” They control the govern- 
ment of the mill towns. Not only private detectives 
but state constabularly do their bidding; civil liberties 
do not exist in most of western Pennsylvania not only 
during times of strike, but even in ordinary times. 
Such is the background of the strike. 

So far from being Bolshevik in aims and purposes, 
as both Mr. Foster and the Interchurch World Move- 
ment’s Commission agreed, the great steel strike was 
w’aged for a right which in England has for a long 
time been regarded as elemental; namely, the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. After a heroic 
struggle which bade fair to develop something of a new 
technic in labor organization and in provisioning a 
great army of hungry people, the strike failed. Why? 
First because of the enormous financial strength of the 
steel companies themselves and their intrenched pK)wer 
in the industry; secondly, because government agencies 
and public opinion were on the side of the employers; 
and thirdly, because of weakness in the American labor 
movement. The second of these reasons is a standing 
reproach to the American people. It is probably not 
true that the steel company bought up public opinion — 
that would be impossible— but their great financial 
power undoubtedly gave them some measure of direct 
control over churches, newspapers, and the like. The 
real point is, however, that such was the state of the 
public mind, the hang-over from war hysteria and the 
fear of Bolshevism throughout the middle class in re- 
gard to labor unrest, that the public fooled itself. It 
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Derer tooght to injure into the ceuee of the strike or 
to do justice* With a few honorable exceptions, neither 
in the pulpits nor among the newspapers nor among 
the rank and file of business men was there any voice 
raised for the working out of a program of rational 
progress in a basic industry. Regardless of what might 
happen in the future, the only concern of the public 
seemed to be to crush the strike* 

The other factor of unusual interest is the weakness 
of American labor unionism. Mr. Foster in the preface 
to the second edition of his book criticizes the Inter* 
church World Movement’s Commission for judging the 
unions *^y standards of perfection” and overlooking 
the great advances in tactics they made. There is force 
in his criticism. Nevertheless, he himself in that same 
preface denounces the action of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation (on which we have previously commented) 
as treason to the workers; and in an interview which 
appears the very day this review is written he takes 
the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. severely to 
task for postponing the attempt to organize the work- 
ers. He denounces this action as a repudiation of 
promises made at the time of the strike, as bad tactics 
and bad ethics. No intellectual could say more; in 
reality the “grand dukes” of the A. F. of L., and in 
particular the leaders of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers (on the whole a union 
of skilled workers) have been guilty of a pitiful be- 
trayal of tens of thousands of un.skilled immigrant 
workers who put their trust in them. Not only the 
middle-class public, but the old school of labor leaders 
must remember that if ever these exploited workers 
do turn to violence it will be because in the hour of 
their weakness and oppression they did not receive help 
or justice. The books that tell the story of the steel 
strike have more than a histoHcal interest — they are a 
challenge to the makers of American public opinion to 
say whether they are indifferent or powerless before 
the autocracy personified by Judge Gary; and to the 
American labor movement to say whether it can find 
and express a solidarity greater than that which some 
ef its leaders have understood. 

Literary Criticum 

A Guide to Rwnian Literature (1820-1917). By Hois- 
saye J. Olgin (Harcourt, Brace & Howe). 

F or anyone who is interested in modem Russian 
literature here is an important and fascinating 
book. It is a string of terse gems of literary criti- 
cism, brief resumes of the general characteristics and 
the chief individual books of a host of recent Russian 
writers. Mr. Olgin has managed to convey an excep- 
tionally colorful smd rich picture of each of these writ- 
ers, with a good deal of detail crowded into a small 
space. Here are those familiar names, Pushkin, Go- 
gol, Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoi, Chdehov, etc., and 
a host of others that to most of us have not been even 
names. The years from 1820 to 1917 are divided into 
three periods, and the authors in each period are in- 
troduced by a general summary of the social and liter- 
ary characteristics of their time. 

The following brief passage will give a hint of the 
qualities that make the book vivid reading: 

“Of all the voices in modem Russian literature. 


Zaitsev’s is the lowest. It is Under and fragile. It 
melts away in the distance. It leaves the impression 
of a silsat prayer. 

“Zaitsev writes stories. They tell real facts about 
real people. They do not ehun the mire and the evil 
of ezisUnee. Yet they always touch the strings of 
lyricism, and longing arises in their wake, happy long- 
ing akin to sadness. 

“Zaitsev pictures life. He is in the midst of it. 
There is strife and hatred and blood in his stories. 
There is the clash of wills, of passions, of ideals. 
There is brutal force often triumphant. Yet over the 
turmoil and the ugly noises Zaitzev spreads the cover 
of lofty silence. It hangs over all and pacifies all 
and bridges the space between the passing happenings 
of the earth and the silent roads to eternity. . . . 

“Zaitsev is the most ecstatic of all modem Russian 
writers. He is like a saint that lives in the wilderness; 
a man that has seen much pain and much travail 
and much tin, and has retained a pure, kind, gentle 
soul, able to bless God for every ray of light, for every 
whiff of the summer breeze. Zaitzev is drunk with 
joy, but he is never riotous. Only his voice trembles 
with suppressed emotion.” 

Wily ^VomaJl? 

Woman. By Magdcleine Marx (Thmnas Seltzer.) 

OARBUSSE in his introduction ranks Magdeleine 
^ Marx “among the loftiest poets of our age,” and 
on the jacket of the book there is fulsmne praise from 
Remain RoUand, Barbusse again, and I know not what 
other names to conjure with. In view of this, the 
reader perforce approaches Woman with respect 

And criticizes it with difiSdence. . . . Yet it does 
seem to me that the book mi^t more appropriately 
have been called A TFoman. For example, the woman 
in question loves her husband deeply and abidingly, 
and that love is again and again beautifully described. 
There comes the time when she falls in love with an- 
other man, and gives herself to him wholly. Yet in the 
midst of this experience she tells her husband sin- 
cerely: “Since he came, if you only knew, I love you 
more. . . . To go to him is to continue myself ; it is 
not to lessen you.” Now, in my humble <^inion as an 
individual->*a male, if yon will — anyone who can be 
equally in love with two people at the same time is 
exceptional. I know quite a number of people who 
are polygamous in their affections seriatim — none that 
I can recall have been synchronously polygamous. It 
is my humble experience that the passion of love takes 
in one object at a time, to the temporary exclusion of 
others. So, for this reason if no o^er, it seems to me 
that the author presumes somewhat in calling her book 
by a generic term and Implying that it is a startling 
and novel presentation of new truths regarding the 
psychological processes of woman. 

But then, says the Woman in confessing to her hus- 
band: “Let us forget that man retains the proud 

authority of the male in his flesh and say ’possess' as 
of a thing.” Which leads me to suspect that the author 
may have worked up her little triangle not out of emo- 
tional experience but out of her head, to refute an idea. 
. . . However, I am one, and mankind is many. I may 
be quite wrong. 
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For the rest, the book is perfervid in a way that 
we do not quite like in America, perhaps because we 
are not wholly aceUmated to it. It has pages of un> 
usual beauty, and a high degree of unity and direct* 
ness. 

Soutkern Seas 

The /fescue. By Joseph Conrad (Doubteday, Page ft 

Co.). 

T O read a novel of Conrad’s is to be lifted out of 
yourself and travel on swift pinions to seas and 
islands of romance. It is to feel hot, tropical winds, 
to bake in the broiling sun, to toil through torrid days, 
to thrill to great ventures. It Is to see vividly spread 
out before yon a powerful group of lives; to witness 
a titanic struggle toward an ideal, frustrated in the 
end by some intangible fate — the burnished and sun- 
lit path of youth darkened and turned to leaden gray 
or swept by a tornado. It is to be stirred and stirred 
again by high romance, and in the end chilled by real- 
ity. Any novelist who can do these things to you is a 
master, to be read avidly. 

Conrad does it all over again in The Reaeue. When 
you have read it you are in a state of mind to say: 
"After him, the Deluge.” 

An Artist m the Short Story 

Youih and the Bright Medum. By Willa Gather 
(Alfred A. Knopf). 

T he Bright Medusa is art; and each story in the 
collection deals with some phase of youth’s many 
adventures with art — and life. Whether delicately and 
by implication or strongly and directly, the stories are 
all tragic. There is an undercurrent, too, of that dis- 
illusion which is inseparable from the tragedies of 
youth. 

Miss Gather is one of a small group of American 
authors who are producing literature of a high type 
and adding to the literary laurels of America in 
Europe. She is an artist with a sure touch in mould- 
ing a plot and depicting a motive. The longer stories 
here — Cominfft Aphrodite and The Diavumd Mine — are 
consummate in both respects. The shorter stories are 
nicely polished examples of short-story art. Indeed, 
the book is meat for several pleasurable hours. 

Rolland Satirizes W^ar 

lAlxUL By Romain Rolland (Boni ft Liveright). 

A fantastic and bitter allegorical satire on war 
written in the last year of the conflict. Here are 
youth sacrificed for illusion, nations sent to the sham- 
bles for plutocrats and monition makers, men shackled 
by superficial doctrines of liberty and fraternity, in- 
tdlectuals saving their skins and chorusing strife, the 
bourgeois Father God who fights on both sides of the 
battle. Here, in fact, are all the arguments and ex- 
periences with which the pacifist is familiar Incisively 
personified — not without a certain strong tang of a 
former literary age, as in the picture of Truth as a 
lusty and ardent damsel athirst for the promiscuous 
embraces of all and sundry who care to seek her. No 
summary can give more than a heavy picture of Hol- 
land's fanciful allegory, and the reader must get its 
quality himself. 


E mstein S implif led 

Eeaeg Leeeone «n Einstetn. Edwin E. Slosson 

(Harcourt, Brace ft Howe). 
rvvHERE are some of us not gifted with mathematical 
^ minds who believe that death has lost part of Its 
sting when we consider that at least we, unlike the ris- 
ing generation, will not have to study mathematics 
and physics according to the principles of Einstein. 
Nevertheless, we should like to know what is in store 
for our children. We get some information and reas- 
surance from this very clever and clear little book writ- 
ten by Edwin E. Slosson. One who by means of it has 
seen glimmers of light in his mathematical darkness 
recommends it to his fellow ignoramuses and perhaps 
to some who are not so ignorant. The doctrine of rela- 
tivity in philosophy is no very new thing, but rela- 
tivity in physics is new. It is worth the layman’s while 
to try to grasp something of its significance. 

Some Boolu Recommended by Our 
Readers 

TN reply to the suggestion in our last issue that our 
^ readers send us from time to time lists of books 
and magaxine articles that they have found helpful, 
we have received the following: 

Recommended by Dr. S. Edward FreU of White- 
stone, L. I.: 

Red Europe, by Frank Anstey, M. P. 

How the War Caine, by Earl Loreburn. 

Truth and the War, Pre-War Diplomacy, Teardam*e 
Part tn the War, Horrors on the Rhine, Ten Years of 
Secret DipUmaey, by E. D. Morel. 

Patriotism, Truth and War Guilt, by Demartial. 

The Craft Sinister, by George A. Schreiner (Pub- 
lished by G. A. Geyer, New York). 

Recommended by E. S. Cardoso, Richmond, Va.: 

The Mind tn the Making, by James Harvey Robinson 
(a series of four articles be^nning in the September 
issue of harper’s Magazine). 

Remember tbe Lusitania 

** Attacking enemy commerce is a legitimate act of 
war.” 

”The question of sinking enemy merchant ships on 
sight is perfectly justifiable; such ships form part of 
the lines of communication. As for sinking neutral 
ships, that is chiefly a question of policy. If the neutral 
is one to be feared, then it is naturally bad policy to 
arouse his indignation.” 

“The Germans acted up to their principle and sank 
many ships without warning. Such a definite rule for 
submarine warfare is undoubtedly the best.” 

“To abolish the submarine would be to compromise. 
This is generally fatal to strategy. If war is to be 
abolished these idealists should banish all armaments. 
The other alternative is to be provided with every 
weapon which modem science enn devise, whether it 
has been banned by Hague O>nvention8 or not.” 

The above paragraphs, reader, are not taken from a 
speech delivered by Admiral Tirpitx. They are from 
an essay on Naval Warfare, which has been awarded a 
prise by the Royal United Service Institution of Bri- 
tain.— The Worker. 
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I ARMISTICE DAY 

I November lltb | 

I SHALL IT BE USED TO GLORIFY THE PAST? or | 

I SHALL IT BE USED TO BUILD FOR THE FUTURE? | 

I Two years ago the formal hostilities of the Great War ceased. Efforts toward re- | 
I building the shattered foundations of international co-operation were begun. But | 
I the hope of millions that the nations would begin to disarm has not been realized. = 

£ Harry Emerson Fosdick, writing in l9l7, voiced the judgment of the world: 5 

''Targe Armaments are a Certain Road to ^^ar' | 

On this Armistice Dsj, when tlie world is staggering under the burdens of the 1 
past war and governments are planning greater armaments than ever, should not 1 
our slogan be: = 

'^'Let America Lead in Disarmament | 

Fear holds the nations in bondage to the old system. | 

Suspicion and jealousy prevent anyone from talcing the lead. 1 

Courage and unselfishness are needed for the forward step. 1 

Our Strengtk Demands Xkat America Set Xke Pace | 

I WHAT BETTER TRIBUTE TO THOSE WHO GAVE I 
I THEIR LIVES TO END WAR? | 

I Dedicate Armistice Day to Their Unfinished Work | 
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THK FKLI«OWgHIP OP BKOOKClLfATION 
lU B. Mth SU TMfc diy 


WANTED : 

A stanognpher and typewriter in a lawyer’s off- 
ice. Interest in work for Negro education and the 
Society of Friends would be an advantage. 

L. HOLUNGSWOBTH WOOD 
20 Nassau Street, New York Qty 
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Education for the New Day 


By VIDA D. 


I DEALS of education vanish under our eyes. 
Gone the English idea that a man was educated 
if he could quote Horace and play a good game 
at cricket; gone to join the Persian picture of the 
youth to whom society had done its duty when it 
had taught him to ride straight and speak the truth. 
Gone, or going, the segregated class-training with 
sharp distinctions of sex, which at its best produced 
in privileged girls lovely manners, attractive accom- 
plishments, and personal charm, — in privileged 
youths, chivalrous virility touched by love of ad- 
venture, and sense of responsibility toward inferiors. 
Enter education democratic, enter education Freu- 
dian. Enter, on the one hand, the “Commercial 
High,” and the technical school ; enter, on the other, 
the delightful idea that the chief business of the 
educator is to remove inhibitions — an idea, this last, 
which destroys all ancient standards of drill and dis- 
cipline, and lets each little Montessori child work 
out his or her preferences tmchecked, to his or her 
ultimate misery. 

Myriad experiments are tried on the unlucky 
young. They tell us that they have “had” this or 
that as if it were a matter of measles, a malady 
experienced and left behind. They reach us, these 
young folk, at college age, crusted as it were with 
a chaotic mosaic casually applied : here a dab of 
science, there a purple patch of Arthurian Romance, 
here Hygiene, her Folk-dancing, here Civics. -And 
what of the living creature within the crust ? Alas ! 
When we seek to penetrate, we find him in a stale 
of nature; a little cramped and dulled, probably, but 
totally unaffected in his real self by any of the pro- 
cesses to which he has been subjected. 

In the confusion of experiment, it is not easy to 
generalize. But two salient facts surely stand out 
concerning the broader trend of modem education. 
Our training makes for two results, one intentional, 
the other inevitable; it proceeds under the protect- 
ing care of the twin genii. Efficiency and Mediocrity. 


SCUDDER 

The chief point that distinguishes education today 
from older types is that it aims at production rather 
than personality. It wants to make people practi- 
cally useful, and it pays little attention to what kind 
of people they are. .\ction, not being, is its ob- 
jective. 

This tendency is a natural expression of an epoch 
which has put Production above Humanity: which 
has feverishly toiled to control and increase our 
material resources, at whatever sacrifices of human 
beings to the exigencies of the machine. But the 
vast procession of men is slowly turning to face 
another way. Most units in the procession do not 
realize this yet ; but the word has gone out, and the 
column is curving, and presently even the laggards 
will reach the cross-roads and find themselves 
marching toward a new goat. 

The chief point of the social order we are enter- 
ing is the proposal to put less stress on production 
of physical values and more on the creation of 
men; less on machinery, more on life. Years ago 
Ruskin made the Victorians contemptuously angry 
when he said, “There is no wealth but life.” Yet 
that is what the workers mean, in their stubborn 
fight for leisure and decent, secure well-being. That 
is what Russia is going after, blindly perhaps ; that 
is the point of the revolution everywhere. Efficiency, 
by all means, gentlemen: increase of commo<lities, 
ease in exchange, what you will. But never to this 
Moloch will we sacrifice the joy or freedom of one 
tender adolescent, the health or vision of one work- 
ing man. The end of our economic system shall be 
not the multiplication of goods, but the direct en- 
largement and enrichment of personality. 

For we observe that the rage for production has 
made the race the victim of its own activities. We 
know the disconcerting proportion of men found 
during the war in every country to be below the 
normal physical standard. We meet on every side 
that curse of mediocrity, resting on our intellectual 
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life — the banal, machine-made minds, the develop- 
ment among abler men of a type alert, competent, 
but hard, insensitive; the atrophy of the higher 
powers of joy. We reject therefore the miserable 
complex of modem civilization. It is our firm re- 
solve to break this sorry scheme of things, and 
remould it nearer to the heart’s desire. There will 
be a time for salvage ; no one denies that there are 
some precious values to retain. But something is 
wrong which must be put right with our economic 
foundations. In our effort to change them, catas- 
trophe may await us ; but we cannot stop the effort 
if we would. For the impetus is up, the power is 
on. 

It is the young who will fully share the future 
conditions, and to prepare the young is our task. 
The task is stem in a way ; for the world in which 
they are to live is not likely to be either peaceful or 
prosperous. 

One might as well face facts. The old aim at 
efficiency was not wholly thwarted. For large sec- 
tions of the population, civilization has been a pretty 
comfortable affair; life has been soft, commodious 
and easy. Now, that comfort is not likely to last. 
Even if no dramatic disaster befalls. Efficiency — 
own sister, she, to Ruskin’s Goddess of Getting 
On — will probably desert us for a time at least; 
and a nerve-racked race, spent with emotions, but 
at last set free from goad and external pressure, 
may pass through a phase of exasperating laziness 
and incompetence. Symptoms are visible already. 
The lady who has never worked eight hours on end 
in her life is filled with moral horror as she sees ho\ 
careless men are about their jobs, and how those 
awful unions make them throw down their tools at 
five o’clock. Lenin, over in Russia, has found it 
necessary soundly to berate the emancipated Russian 
workmen, and to preach thrift and energy, quite in 
the tone of the sententious employer. Everybody 
is getting slack ; and men will be slacker before they 
are energetic again, for there is a psychological re- 
action from long-continued mechanical pressure 
which will take time to wear away. 

This reaction will wear off by degrees. There is 
good reason to hope that one of these days, when 
workmen own their work and know what that in- 
volves, they will labor with a new kind of zest, more 
enlightened and keener than slave-labor has ever 
known. We are not likely to slip back into sav- 
agery; we shall probably continue to have automo- 
biles and bathrooms ; and some time the creative in- 
stincts of men will be asserting themselves with un- 
dreamed vigor. But reactions take time; and the 
children now growing up will in all probability live 
out their days in a world which is lazier, more 
demoralized than the world of their fathers. A 
world in which all the wheels will be out of gear, 
a baffling world, hard to live in, awaits us. 

How shall we prepare our children to live in it? 


It is obvious to say that they must be held to good 
standards for work. The offspring of the so-called 
leisure class, in particular, are perhaps the people 
who must be chiefly relied on to keep the world 
going. They have fairly healthy bodies in the main, 
and they are not handicapped by the hungry passion 
for rest and freedom which the present working 
classes cannot be blamed for feeling. It should be s 
simple matter to imbue them with a new chivalry, 
as class distinctions become blurred and disappear. 
The old incentive of private profit may be much 
diminished as the young reach maturity; but a better 
motivation must take its place. Technique must not 
be allowed to lapse if we can help it, and vocational 
training must be carried on under a higher inspira- 
tion than now, when the prime object is to enable 
men to cam their living. 

But if we aim first at use, or usefulness, we shall 
repeat the blunder which has plunged us into all 
our difficulties. Education should right-about-face, 
with the procession. It should aim, and that imme- 
diately, not at making men more useful, but at mak- 
ing them more alive. 

Not Efficiency, but Personality, is the spiritual 
word ; and the opportunity of our age is the oppor- 
tunity to release the Spirit. 

The Christian will not care overmuch to equip the 
rising generation to make the poor world rich again ; 
he is not sure enough that comfort and well-being 
are benefits. But he will be very concerned to de- 
velop men and women who can be the right kind of 
citizens in the new social order. And the first neces- 
sity is to enable people to live with fine serenity in 
difficult days, — to give them such rich resources in 
themselves that they will have no atom of regret for 
the old times, so pleasant on the surface, so corrupt 
within — the kind of resources that will be inde- 
pendent of circumstances, that can survive a ship- 
wrecked world. It is the meek who inherit the 
earth, after all; and if we want men to possess their 
heritage, we must set about making them meek. 

What does that mean? Well, for one thing it 
means discouragement of the aggressive, pushing, 
acquisitive instincts, and (since negative methods are 
always false in education) the supplanting of these 
instincts by a full development of the powers to 
enjoy without possessing; of the passive, contem- 
plative powers, if you will, which were always given 
precedence of the active in more spiritual epochs, 
hut which have been at such a discount in the West 
for two or three hundred years. Men must be 
taught to appropriate their heritage. The ignorance 
of it on the part of modem youth is amazing, is 
measureless. They can take an automobile to pieces 
and repair it, which is doubtless a useful accom- 
plishment ; but how many of them know the Divine 
ComedyT Yet a knowledge of Dante really does 
equip a man better to meet possible misfortune than 
knowing how to run an automobile. 
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To initiate people into their glorious inheritance, 
to make them sensitive to the best in it, eager for 
the possession of it, is our first educational duty. 
The laws of Nature, the achievement of humanity, 
will not fail us. They will endure, they will wait 
on our reverent study, though every factory in the 
land should close, though we be driven back on 
homespun and personally grown potatoes, as Mr. 
Brailsford expects. 

To love true beauty, to learn real truth, — ^this is 
to gain personality. In one of Matlock’s novels, 
a dull, handsome girl ruefully consults an older 
woman as to how she may become more attractive. 
Her friend ’tells her to learn the best of Words- 
worth’s poetry by heart, and by and by to look' in a 
mirror and see if a new charm has not come into her 
face. This is an aside : but, speaking of Words- 
worth, no one has su^ested better than that wisest 
of English poets what education should do; 

“We live by admiration, hope, and love. 

And even as these are well and wisely placed. 

In diginity of being we ascend.” 

There is a motto for our schools I 

Young people nowadays too often grow up in a 
curious, hard apathy, scarcely admiring anything. 
To teach them to admire is to imbue them with 
reverence — a quality which democratic civilization 
needs to protect with jealous care. It means to 
quicken them, to give them severe accurate stand- 
ards, by exposing them to what is beautiful and 
noble in every form. History, literature, and art 
can all be taught from this point of view. If the 
young are to be prepared and equipped to create 
a fairer and more genuine civilization than ours, 
they must gain the power to admire the right things. 
They can be taught to do so ; nothing is more respon- 
sive to real excellence than a youthful mind. But 
in a world beset with blatant excitements, with coarse 
pleasures, a world of movies and cheap magazines, 
where the strident note is struck so constantly that 
finer melodies are hard to hear, it takes patience and 
brilliant enci^y to give the right training. Constant 
contact, enforced if need be, with the finest models, 
is essential: and a teacher who is himself honestly 
possessed by the perception of true excellence rarely 
fails to impart his passion to his students. It is 
quite possible to get a group of average Philistine 
boys and girls to the point where they would rather 
read Shelley than the Saturday Evening Post, and 
know, not because they are told so, but because they 
see, that Greek marbles are better to look at than 
a movie. The power of admiring rightly does not 
come by nature; it is the result of careful, pro- 
tracted. and painstaking education, and there never 
could be conditions which make the task of the 
teacher in this line harder than it is today. But he 
can succeed, for he does succeed when he is the 
right man. 

Next, hope. And hope means the forward-look- 


ing mind. It means release from convention, timid- 
ity, dull acceptance of what is, simply because it 
is; it means flexibility and eagerness. A period of 
tremendous social experiment lies ahead. Let us 
prepare the rising generation to play their part with 
prudence, with zest, with trust in the future of the 
race. Hope, like most other good things, must be 
socialized. Personal expectations may not play so 
largq a part in the immediate future; certainly some 
forms of personal ambition will be discredited. But 
a social hope, high, pure, tenacious, will be the sus- 
taining power of these coming days. It must lie 
founded, as all reasonable hope must be founded, 
on close study of the past ; it must not be the kind 
of hope that flutters vaguely on weak wings in a 
rainbow mist, it must have precision in it ; and young 
people can only acquire it as they are drilled in sound 
knowledge of history, of psychology, and of sociol- 
ogy. All these studies should be made to converge 
on the creation of purpose ; for purpose is the final 
name, the ultimate end, of hope; and clear-sighted 
conviction of what is desirable and feasible in social 
experimentation is what the new world-order will 
grow by. Institutions, in the past, have come about 
in a fashion more or less haphazard; in the future, 
they must be the result of the reasoned purpose of 
disinterested men, and if the rising generation is 
to gain such purpose inspired by confident faith in 
its power to achieve, it must be enlightened by 
knowledge of the past and of human nature, and 
possessed by a religious conception of human 
destiny. 

And love. Love is the key to every situation. 

You cannot say to young people, “Love one an- 
other,” and stop there, without falling into a slough 
of sentimentality. Unlucky children are sometimes 
led by their teachers to wallow in that slough, but 
the healthy-minded pull themselves out promptly 
and betake them to very hard dry land. Love is 
a difficult quest, slow and complex and beset with 
pitfalls. And it is quite peculiarly the modem quest. 
For unless love can be made stronger, wiser, more 
universal than it is, industrial democracy, soviet 
rule, guild socialism, and the rest, will be only a 
new type of mechanism. 

Love is active and self-controlled fellowship, 
based on true understanding: and it is a perfectly 
practical thing, though unusual, to train young peo- 
ple and even little children into s)rmpathy with alien 
minds and groups. We need immediately to en- 
courage the clear and precise study of varying 
group-psychologies in the present and the past. His- 
tory must teach us, not only how men acted, but why 
they acted as they did. Literature must teach us, 
not the meticulous fussing about sources (though 
this has its place), but the expansion of love. We 
must patiently teach the young to overcome the 
provincialism, the instinctive distrust of the alien, 
that today imprisons us all. We must break down 
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barriers; and just as wc seek to understand ancient 
Greece and Rome and medieval Europe, so we must 
help people to understand I. W. W.'s, capitalists, 
Germans, Russians, and the rest of those outside 
their natural ken. Pride must be evoked on the 
side of sympathy — not in opposition to it, as has 
been the case in all forms of aristocratic idealism. 
For a psychology of imaginative sympathy is the 
first requisite of a stable new world. The love which 
education must develop must be rooted, not in pas- 
sion but in imagination. It must echo Whitman : 
“I do not ask the wounded person how he feels ; I 
myself become the wounded person.” The noble 
expression of a modem idealist and martyr must be 
some day native to everyone : “So long as there is 
a soul in prison, I am not free.” 

Through admiration, hope, and love can be de- 
veloped the power not only to inherit the joy and 
beauty of the world, but to add to them. Admira- 
tion always carries with it an imitative impulse; 
hope is in its nature constructive ; and love is the 
creative force of the universe. Our aim is to enrich 
personality; but there is scant danger lest the joyous, 
the lovely, the well equipped persons of our desire 
slip into passive days and spend their lives in con- 
templation. The conditions of the world, for one 
thing, will hardly allow this luxury; the natural 
impulses, which set so strongly toward activity in a 
healthy organism, will not allow it. Let us create 
the right kind of people to live in the new and dawn- 
ing day, and they will, automatically and spontan- 
eously, be efficient people. But efficiency is not to 
be the first objective of our consideration. Rather, 
we are to remember the old saying, “Seek ye first 
the kingdom «f God and His righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” When 
men fix their first thought on Being, when they 
develop their latent faculties for perception, sym- 
pathy, and adoration, their doing will follow as 
naturally as fruit follows flower. Only it may be a 
very different kind of doing from what we see today. 

There was something to be said after all in favor 
of the old aristocratic ideal of education. It pro- 
duced, for a small minority, exquisite results : peo- 
ple finely-tuned, sensitive, emancipated, simple, the 
type of people whom we should grieve to lo,se out of 
the world. The acute fear of losing them is the 
reason why many cling ruefully to an aristocratic 
ideal, and refuse to surrender their minds to democ- 
racy. For this minority, the end of education, the 
end of life itself, has been, not working, not pro- 
ducing, but merely living. These few have been 
flowers in the rank human growth ; but it has 
taken the benumbed toil of the silent millions to 
maintain them. These millions, so far as they were 
educated at all, were educated to do the world’s 
work. 

And when their hour struck, it was inevitable that 
the aristocratic ideal should go. .\ utilitarian and 


practical conception seemed part of the whole dem- 
ocratic movement. Reinforced by modern mate- 
rialism, it has dominated, and the demand is all but 
universal that people be trained, not for life itself, 
but for service to life. We are in the full swing 
of this theory, and the older cultures languish and 
die. Yet even the most ardent Democrat or Social- 
ist, noting the dim mediocrity which befogs our 
national life and the vulgarity which taints it, 
must mourn their disappearance. So far does this 
regret go that one finds a liberal journal soberly 
stating that the only thing for an American to do, 
if he clings to the best intellectual traditions, is to 
flee his own country, above all the Mitfdle West, and 
betake him to Europe. He will, according to this 
writer, render better service to general culture and 
thereby to American culture also by devoting his 
powers “to strengthening the centers of culture 
which at present lie elsewhere.” 

But this is a very pessimistic conclusion, to say 
nothing of the fact that old traditions are at present 
breaking down in Europe even faster than with us. 
Surely there is a better way. Mediocrity is the 
natural beginning of a strong democratic tendency, 
but it will not be the end. Democracy will not al- 
ways remain inconsistent with “the humanization of 
man in society.” As the old class-alignments van- 
ish, we must aim at the union of the two ideals, 
envisaging an education open to all, carefully noting 
luitural capacity and training for function, but also, 
and more fundamentally, opening the sources of 
power and joy in which all normal human beings 
share. Let us sedulously level up, not down; let 
us give personality its sacred right of way. At 
whatever sacrifice of comfort or immediate conven- 
ience, at whatever cost in commodities, let us aim 
first of all at making people beautiful, noble, happy 
and loving, fit citizens of an ideal commonwealth. 
.And all those things which Efficiency connotes shall 
in due time be added unto us. 

A S was expected, the Californians adopted the 
anti-Japanese land legislation by a largi ma- 
jority. In so doing, they did themselves no credit 
and by no means solved the immigration problem. 
Governor Stephens himself admitted that clever 
lawyers would doubtless find ways of getting 
around the law in so far as Japanese now in Cali- 
fornia are concerned. AVhat has been accomplished 
has simply been to affront the Japanese and to make 
the problem of assimilating those now in the country 
more and not less difficult. We hope that those dis- 
patches are correct which report that our State 
Department is on the eve of a new and amicable 
agreement with Japan on immigration. 

Our (f'ar DefiartmenI hails the Christtnas season 
with an announcement of its success in perfecting 
poison gases. And no professor here as in England 
has refused a request to give his aid. 
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Signs of tke Times 


Freedom from Masquerade 
*^HE Republican party will be responsible for 
what happens in the next four years. Debs, 
Mollie Steimer, and a host of others may stay in 
prison, the forces of the government may be turned 
to the support of the capitalist class, we may con- 
tinue to have secret police in America which would 
have been the envy of the Tsar, and push our im- 
perialism in Latin America ; but all these things will 
not be accompanied by a noble hymn to freedom as 
has been the case under Mr. Wilson. It is goorl 
to have reaction wear its own colors and not mas- 
querade under the cloak of liberalism. The nc.xt 
four years ought to lie supremely educative. 

Phases of the Protest Vote 

'T’HE protest vote was by no means contemptible. 

The Boston Transcript thanks the Fathers of 
the Constitution "For the clever manner in which 
long ago they neutralized by means of the electoral 
machinery the formidable Socialist vote cast in the 
election last Tuesday.” In more or less correct Bos- 
tonese it may be recorded that by its plain speech 
the Transcript has “spilled the beans.” It might 
appropriately thank not only the Fathers of the 
Constitution but the election officials. In the dis- 
tricts where the Socialist vote was strong, they used 
every crooked device to count out Socialist candi- 
dates. It is to this cause that the defeat of .-Vsseni- 
blymen Oaessens and Waldman was due in New 
York. So flagrant was the manipulation in many 
New York districts that it is a wonder that the So- 
cialists succeeded in electing one Congressman and 
five legislators. But despite all this it stands as 
an encouraging fact that in America, with all the 
conventional respectability ami fear of wasting 
votes, nearly 2,000,000 people voted for a man in 
prison charged with sedition. But in so voting 
they honored themselves, for America contains no 
braver, truer man than Eugene V. Debs. In the 
Northwest the Nonpartisan League made a notable 
increase in the size of its vote. It retained control 
of the executive branch of the North Dakota gov- 
ernment, though it probably lost the legislature. 
The governor-elect in Wisconsin was endorsed by 
it. The League was defeated in other states, but it 
deserves credit for sending a scientist and student 
of agricultural problems of the eminence of Dr. 
Ladd to the Senate from North Dakota. The 
Farmer-Labor Party did well in the Slate of Wash- 
ington and in general made as good a showing as 
could have been expected considering its newness 
and lack of funds for a vigorous campaign. On the 
old party tickets there were a few men elected who 
made a vigorous stand against universal military 
service, and it is a matter of congratulation that 


Congressman Davey of espionage law fame was 
defeated in Ohio. Certain reactionary candidates 
also ran far behind their ticket. 

Unconstrnctive Discontent 

^NEVERTHELESS, when all is said and done. 

the protest vote by no means represents the 
amount of political discontent in America. There 
are several reasons which might be given. The 
Irish, for instance, did not love Harding, but as 
one of their leaders said, “They could not be driven 
to vote for Co.x with a gatling gun." This because 
Cox stood for Wilson in their minds and they were 
so eager to make their repudiation of Wilson plain 
that they could not take a chance on minority can- 
didates. There is another reason little discussed 
which was perhaps even more potent. Unemploy- 
ment is rapidly increasing. Men and women with 
children to support decided with a kind of despair 
to vote for the party of “prosperity and big busi- 
ness.” Perhaps the god, fortune, would be ap- 
peased if his high priests were returned to power. 
It is true that some extreme radicals abstained from 
voting as a protest against political action under 
the conditions that prevail in the United States. 
Others may follow their example in future elec- 
tions. It is the plain truth that discontent in the 
United States is growing much faster than economic 
or political understanding. They who rejoice that 
the protest vote was not larger are sadly deceived. 
That fact by no means proves the security of the 
present order. It merely proves that in the political 
field as in the industrial constructive forces arc of 
slow growth. The one absorbing question of our 
times is this : Can education go fast enough to pre- 
pare workers with hand and brain to carry on in- 
dustry and government with a minimum of confu- 
sion? 

“Labor Will Eat from the Employer’s Hand” 

'T’ HERE is a man famed in story who, having* 
been kicked down stairs, on picking himself 
up issued a statement rejoicing that his adversary 
had stubbed his toe. With like optimism, Mr. 
Gompers hails the fact that fifty enemies of labor 
have been defeated for Congress. The total mem- 
bersliip of the House and Senate is 534 (435 Rep- 
resentatives and 96 Senators). Seriously, this is 
no time for Pollyannas in the labor movement. 
Perhaps the least significant factor in the situation 
is the Republican landslide. More menacing to 
organized labor is widespread unemployment, the 
growing use of injunctions against labor, the vir- 
tual civil war that still continues in West Virginia, 
and the outrageous treatment of the striking coal 
miners in Alabama. In the latter state employees 
of the Tennessee Coat and Iron Company are en- 
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tirely at th emercy of martial law administered by 
a state militia. There are no rights left to them. 
The Governor has forbidden them to march on the 
roads or to hold "mass meetings and assemblies in 
the open.” In addition to the soldiers, private police 
in company pay patrol the mining villages. Thou- 
sands of evictions have occurred and writs of at- 
tachment been issued against the miners’ property. 
Yet the strike has been peaceable. Little publicity 
has been given to the situation, which perhaps even 
more than the better advertised West Virginia 
strike illustrates the tremendous power of the alli- 
ance between the employers and the state to crush 
labor. 

Labor Needs a Policy 

T N face of this sort of situation, Mr. Gompers 
and the Grand Dukes of labor seem powerless. 
They have not as yet given effective backing to the 
Alabama coal miners, they have postponed the or- 
ganization of the steel workers, hey have defied the 
orders of the last A. F. of L. convention, and they 
are not carrying on a vigorous fight for the Plumb 
Plan. Their only constructive policy seeems to be 
to put "conservative” leaders in control and piously 
urge the further restriction of immgration not 
merely because of unemployment in America, but 
to check "a rush of immigrants from radical areas 
of Europe and Asia.” Nevertheless, the situation 
is not hopeless. One encouraging feature is the 
growth of the cooperative movement in the United 
States. Despite factionalism and personal bitter- 
ness among leaders of the movement, not only is the 
number of cooperative stores for the distribution of 
supplies rapidly increasing, but the whole idea is 
catching hold of the imagination of labor as never 
before. Mr. Frederic C. Howe, who is especially 
concerned with the development of cooperative 
banking, is optimistic as to the outlook. At present, 
labor gives whatever savings it has into the hands 
of the great financiers, to do with as they will. 
This is not necessary, and soundly organized and 
wisely managed cooperative banks, backed by labor 
tmion funds and the savings of the workers, would 
do more than any immediate political victory actu- 
ally to break the strangle hold of the masters of 
credit and to educate labor in problems of business 
administration. 

The Worker without a Union 

TTNEMPLOYMENT is not the fault of the indi- 
^ vidual employer. He also is the victim of the 
present situation. But it is the fault of some em- 
ployers that they are taking advantage of labor’s 
dire necessity to try to squelch unionism. Here is 
the Republican Publicity Association declaring war 
on Mr. Gompers just as if he were a Bolshevik. It 
waxes righteously indignant in behalf of the inde- 
pendent worker who faces "starvation and death” 
if he fails “to assign his independence” to the 


union. A lot of this sort of talk is sheer bunk, and 
nobody knows it better than the talkers; but it is 
probably true that there are men who honestly think 
not merely that individual unions make mistakes, 
but that unionism itself is wrong. They ought to 
read history and know how entirely labor has de- 
pended upon organization for any advance that it 
has made in living conditions. The very men who 
talk about the dignity of the individual laborer who 
is free to match his strength against the might of 
the steel corporation would damn to the lowest pit 
of hell the individual who boasted of his independ- 
ence because he was a man without a country. It 
ought to be obvious to the most superficial mind 
that the worker is as much dependent upon his fel- 
low workers and owes at least as much loyalty to 
them as a man owes to his fellow citizens in the 
city or state. Unions have their faults ; their phil- 
osophy may be inadequate to the time ; but the last 
way in the world to cure these evils is to extol 
scabbing as a virtuous practice or to try to make it 
appear that any man is other than selfish who, be- 
cause he thinks his own individual interests not 
furthered by the union, holds aloof from this one 
practical expression of working-class solidarity. 
One type of unionism may give place to another, 
evils in unions may be abolished, but they will be 
abolished by the unionist and not by the scab, who, 
though the hero of the publicity men, is the dupe 
of the employer. 

Can We Do No Better? 

^’^PTIMISTS talk wisely about this unemploy- 
ment as a sign of business adjustment and the 
beginning of a period of deflation. All this wise 
talk does not alter the hard fact that a winter of 
widespread unemployment means immeasurable 
suffering for men and women and children. What 
has happened is fairly clear. We have profited by 
the war and by the sufferings of our brethren in 
Europe. No such prosperity can long endure ; the 
strength that it gives is the strength of fever and 
not of health. Now we are paying the price for the 
orgy of war. It was inevitable that we would come 
to a time when inflation of credit and with it an 
enormous rise in prices could no longer give us a 
seeming prosperity. People simply could not pay 
for the goods they needed. Prices began to fall ; the 
producers began to suffer. The farmers demanded 
credit which the Federal Reserve Board was unwill- 
ing to grant. They saw themselves under our 
profit system compelled to market their goods at a 
loss. No wonder they protested. In the South the 
protest has taken the form of the actual destruction 
of cotton at a time when a large part of the ’world 
shivers with cold. More recently, members of the 
Farmers’ National Union have voted to curtail the 
production of grain in order to keep up prices. 
This is typical of the present situation. Never 
were the needs of men greater. Yet those who 
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would produce are kept in enforced idleness. And 
still we are told that the private ownership of land, 
capital, and natural resources, the wage system and 
the profit motive, make this the best of possible in- 
dustrial worlds. The capitalist system animated by 
the profit motive, will have to show miraculous skill 
in rectifying conditions which we confront or else 
it will fall. Sane men will not want it to fall 
before chaos, but before the steady development of 
a nobler order in industry. Of all the pessimists in 
the world, surely those are worst who argue that 
man who has made nature his servant cannot abol- 
ish the wastes and suffering both of war and our 
present industrial system. Are not such evils as 
surely symptoms of social ignorance and maladjust- 
ment as would be a visitation of some unclean 
plague ? 

The Irish Tragedy Grows Darker 

W lOLENCE increases in Ireland. The shooting 

’ of fourteen British officers connected with 
Irish court-martials may satisfy a thirst for ven- 
geance : it weakens the Irish cause and its appeal to 
the moral sentiment of the world. A policy of ter- 
rorism may prove as disastrous to the constructive 
power of Sinn Fein as it did to the Social Revo- 
lutionary party in Russia. But neither by the 
code of war nor that of peace do such shoot- 
ings justify the terrible reprisals of the "black 
and tans,” the murder of Father Griffin, and 
the use of machine guns against spectators at a 
Dublin football game. The famous English war 
correspondent H. W. Nevinson has been fearlessly 
revealing the true nature of the outrages com- 
mitted by the "black and tans” in Ireland. It is in 
Englishmen of this sort that there is hope. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland makes the astonishing 
charge that the commander-in-chief of the Republi- 
can Army is planning to spread germs of typhoid 
among British soldiers and glanders among the 
army horses. The charge is horrible, but the story 
docs not carry conviction. The alleged letter from 
the “Commander-in-Chief” is anonymous and un- 
dated. There has been no epidemic of typhoid or 
glanders. Furthermore, British generals have been 
frankly discussing germ warfare, so that their minds 
naturally turn to it.* Finally, the Irish in a pre- 
vious instance issued documents to prove that Eng- 
lish secret service agents had deliberately forged 
letters on Sinn Fein stationery to disrupt the move- 
ment. ^Vhether true or false, the story is a terrible 
commentary on the consequences of the attempt to 
hold Ireland by force. Against the dark features 
of the situation must be set the awakening of Brit- 
ish labor. It has again formally demanded the 
withdrawal of troops and the holding of an Irish 
constitutional convention chosen by proportional 
representation, to whose ultimate decision no 
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strings are to be attached. It has appointed a rep- 
rc.sentativc commission to go to Ireland to investi- 
gate. It seems to us great ends might be served if 
the American commission now hearing evidence on 
Ireland would find a way to cooperate with liberal 
sentiment in England — not in any Pliarisaical spirit, 
but simply because so much is at stake from the 
standpoint of international friendship and peace. 

Another Chance for Peace with Rnssia 

NCE more there is a chance of peace in Russia. 

The reactionary General Wrangel has met his 
richly deserved defeat. The Bolsheviks capitalized 
their temporary peace with Poland by massing all 
their forces against Wrangel, but the final victory 
over him was due not only to the strength of the 
Bolshevik army, but to the defection of his own 
troops and to the dissatisfaction of the people he 
attempted to govern. General Petlura, who has 
been operating against the autonomous Soviet gov- 
ernment of the Ukraine, has also been seriously de- 
feated. Only the bandit Balakovitch is left, and at 
the moment not even the French are pushing him 
vigorously as the latest in the long line of saviors of 
Russia. 

From every point of view there is only one thing 
to do and that is to trade with Russia. The defeat 
of Wrangel will probably end the shilly-shallying of 
the British government and bring into effect the 
trade agreement whose terms show how many con- 
cessions Lenin will make in order to push his plans 
for the economic upbuilding of Russia. Other na- 
tions will have to follow Britain’s lead for selfish 
reasons. To continue to forbid trade with Russia 
and to plot against her government will do more 
to ruin Europe than to defeat the Bolshevik leaders. 
However great the misery in Russia, it is abund- 
antly clear that the Russians can fight. The condi- 
tions of war are favorable to the development of a 
harsh military dictatorship rather than to the up- 
building of a hopeful communism. As Isaac Don 
I-evine has pointed out, it strengthens the extrem- 
ists of the TTiird International rather than the mod- 
erates who seek to rebuild industry. Even suppos- 
ing that by the continuance of war and blockade 
the Allies make real communism wholly impossible 
in Russia, they will but have succeeded in canoniz- 
ing Bolshevism in the minds of masses of workers 
in every land. It will be idle to point to mistakes 
in Bolshevik theory or errors in Bolshevik practices 
so long as the ruthless opposition of the Allies 
gives to the Soviet government a martyr role. It 
is abundantly clear that the particular form of Bol- 
shevism in Russia is a product of the absolute col- 
lapse of Russian imperialism and capitalism. The 
continuance of the Allied policy makes not impos- 
sible a similar collapse in other countries, and out 
of that collapse new dictatorships will emerge. "The 
way to constructive progress in Russia and in Eu- 
rope is the way of peace and trade. 
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Two Years After 


W ITHIN the last month the world has cele- 
brated the second anniversary of the 
signing of the armistice. It was charac- 
teristic of the disillusionment of the times that 
President-elect Harding took occasion on that day 
to declare explicitly that the United States fought 
for its national rights and not for democracy. His 
disclaimer of idealism was at least preferable to an 
attempt to make it apparent that somehow the war 
has been idealistic in result. 

In the absolute sense, there were no victors in the 
Great War. Every people emerged from the strug- 
gle poorer in material possessions and the things 
that ennoble the spirit. Relatively the Allies and 
America won a stupendous victory, but neither their 
victory nor their peace has brought healing to man- 
kind. This fact is known and read of all men. but 
the attempt to understand in detail the present world 
situation is fraught with difficulty. Its problems 
are tremendously complex. We are too near to 
the personalities and forces which shape our time 
to be sure of judging them fairly. Above all. de- 
liberate propaganda by the imperialists and the 
control of information hy the governments which 
are their tools make it impossible to have the facts 
on which correct judgments can be formed. In their 
zeal for propaganda, the statesmen may have fooled 
themselves. Certainly there has been little evidence 
of understanding of Russian conditions in high 
places and it is probably true that the defeat of 
Vcnizelos in Greece was as unexpected to the diplo- 
mats of the Entente as to the average newspaper 
reader. 

But. in spite of difficulties, we can form certain 
judgments with reasonable assurance. In the first 
place, the second anniversary of the armistice saw 
little abatement in the power of a selfish national- 
ism or in the ruthless greed of capitalist imperial- 
ism. The five great victors in the war were of 
course the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan. Although the United States de- 
manded the least from the conquered powers, she 
emerged the strongest. She suffered less than her 
great rivals and profited by their necessities. She 
has become the great creditor nation. Into her 
hands fell the largest part of German trade in South 
America. Her capitalists are intent on further con- 
quests. 

Great Britain, in appearance, won the most by 
the terms of peace. She destroyed the German 
colonial empire, the German navy, and the German 
merchant marine. She strengthened her hold on 
the continents of Asia and Africa; she completed 
her grip on great trade routes by acquiring virtual 
mastery in Constantinople and Danzig. Now she 


can afford to let the Germans think her merciful in 
comparison with France. On the whole, her inter- 
ests are served by restraining the French from too 
insane an anti-German program on the European 
continent. But whatever their skill in the diplom- 
acy of imperialism, with the exception of the re- 
cent concessions to Egypt, the British rulers have 
shown no skill in dealing either with the demands 
of oppressed nationalities or of the working class. 
Rather, they push the old quest for economic and 
political advantage throughout the whole world. 

In France, the madness of imperialism is most 
apparent. Large numbers of the French people 
not unnaturally are still animated by the old fear of 
Germany. Playing upon that fear. French militar- 
ists and imperialists seek by force and by intrigue 
a mastery over Europe. Their way is the way of 
ruin. The French demand German indemnities to 
cover the costs of the war, and at the same time 
they seek to destroy Germany. By their opposi- 
tion to union between Germany and Austria, they 
condemn poor Austria to literal starvation. Pow- 
erful groups of French capitalists have made a vir- 
tual alliance with the infamous white guard Hun- 
garian government. They have acquired the Hun- 
garian state railroads, and in return they pledged 
support to the Hungarian policy of reaction, re- 
venge, and anti-semitism, not only in Hungary, but 
in Czecho-Slovakia and Austria.* It is idle to re- 
peat the hi.story of the French attitude toward Rus- 
sia. Few things are more instructive than to study 
the short-sightedness of imperialism as revealed in 
the French policy. France even less than Britain 
has been animated by intelligent economic self-in- 
terest. If she were, she would have cooperated in 
building up Germany. There is no economic folly 
greater than the belief that a man or a nation can 
prosper in a world of bankrupts. Yet a mixture 
of vanity, fear, hate, and imperialistic lust urge 
France ever onward to dreams of empire which 
she has neither the population nor the financial 
strength to support. It is the tragedy of a great 
people who in the hour of their victory have shown 
no understanding of the principles by which alone 
happiness and peace can be secured. 

From Italy comes light. It is true that Italy is 
not without her imperialists. Only recently that 
part of the Tyrol which passed under Italian rule 
celebrated its annexation by universal mourning. 
Nevertheless, imperialism is weakening. Though 
the treaty with Jugo-Slavia gains for Italy territory 
to which her title is far from clear, she moderated 
her extreme demands and the negotiations showed 
some effort toward conciliation. Italy has, more- 
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over, adopted an enlightened policy toward Rus- 
sia. The Italians, themselves anything but amply 
provided with food and clothing, have shown a line 
hospitality to Austrian children. And, best of all, 
the Italian workmen, without a civil war, have made 
greater progress toward a real industrial democracy 
than the workers of any other land. 

Of Japan little needs to be said. There, too, im- 
perialists hold sway, although not utterly without 
opposition. Japan, like all the victors, is given 
over to a policy of economic imperialism in which 
all idealistic professions are set at naught. 

The game that the imperialists and the great 
powers play has its faithful imitators in the lesser 
nations, notably in Poland and Rumania. It has 
strengthened the hands of the reactionaries in Ger- 
many and delayed the growth of any real spirit of 
reconcilation. In the end it is doomed to failure. 
For a more impressive symptom of the times than 
the fact of imperialism is the disintegration of civil- 
ization which proceeds apace. While the imperial- 
ists intrigue for economic concessions throughout 
the world, the credit structure of Europe is tum- 
bling. Millions of people are unfed. Unre.st and 
discontent increase. Even under capitalism a policy 
of free trade in Europe and the extension of gen- 
erous credits to German industry would speedily 
end the famine which takes terrible toll in Central 
Europe. But it is the fatal weakness of capitalist 
imperialism that it does not understand the things 
that belong to its own salvation. While the foun- 
dations of their system are undermined, the im- 
perialists scheme and plot and hate each other. So 
long as the capitalist order seemed to give a reas- 
onable degree of security, masses of men who suf- 
fered under it acquiesced in it. The war destroyed 
that acquiescence. It is gone not merely among the 
workers of Europe (and to a far less degree of 
America) but among Asiatics and Africans who 
have been subject to the far-flung dominance of 
the white race. China, with all the corruption and 
inefliciency of her government, is awakening. The 
revolutionary feeling in India is on the increase. 
Turks. Tartars, Arabs. Egyptians, the blacks of 
Africa, are conscious of a new sense of racial soli- 
darity. Meanwhile, the white race itself has al- 
ready been weakened by the war and is still further 
threatened by the jealousies of its rival imperial- 
isms. Let no man deceive himself with false 
hopes. In the economic rivalries which already in- 
volve the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Japan, there are innumerable seeds whose inevit- 
able harvest is new world war. It is only as we can 
uproot the seeds that we can escape the reaping, 
and the forces on which we depend are not as strong 
as could be desired. The disintegration which has 
followed the war has not sparerl labor. The social- 
ist movement is divided. A shrewd observer has 
recently pointed out that at a time when the world 
waits to know how industry is to be run. science 


advanced, and art increased, tlie Second and Third 
Internationals are concerned with their own quar- 
rels, and the message of the Third International to 
the world deals not with these great constructive 
problems, but with the tactics of acquiring political 
power; not with the more efficient management of 
industry and the relief of men from bondage, but 
with the creation of a centralized control for world 
revolution. Probably nothing else could have been 
expected when one considers the absolute ruin 
from which Russian Bolshevism sprung. But how- 
ever many are the reasoti.s, those of us who place 
most confidence in labor must admit that no faction, 
either of the right or of the left or of the center, 
has yet displayed the vigor and capacity for con- 
structive building which is the great need of our 
times. Only in peace is there a chance for build- 
ing; war keeps alive hatred, and hatred is not con- 
structive. War has almost destroyed man’s capac- 
ity for keen and constructive thought, for pity, for 
tolerance, and for brotherhood. 

To record these obvious facts is not to express a 
hopeless pessimism. Sooner or later men will find 
a way of rebuilding their social life. God grant 
that it be sooner! Perhaps the old structure of 
civilization will have to be destroyed as though by 
fire and then be painfully rebuilt on stronger foun- 
dations. Yet none of us can contemplate the hu- 
man cost of such a process without a passionate 
longing that chaos and confusion be reduced to the 
smallest limits. Tlie one hope is in the education 
of all those who work by hand or brain in the coop- 
erative control of their common riches and the 
machinery of production. Such control must rest 
on fellowship rather than coercion. The attainment 
of this goal will be revolutionary. It need not be 
catastrophic. Those who would make brotherhood 
a reality will seek to preserve whatever things are 
good and true in the rich inheritance from the past. 
They will realize that the working out of their 
plans, though it must be rapid, will be gradual 
rather than instantaneous. 

For the achievement of this ideal we are not 
without hope. There is still the longing in men's 
hearts for freedom and for fellowship. There is 
an abundance of technical and administrative skill 
if it can be enlisted on the right side. There is still 
a capacity for service and for nobleness. Surely 
it is permissible at this Christmas time to recall the 
fact that there was one whom millions of men and 
women have held as the supreme manifestation of 
Cnd who long ago in word and in life revealed the 
spirit in which is our peace. .\re we incapable of 
learning from him whom we have so honored? 

It is at once the glory and tragedy of man that in 
the midst of his mistakes and follies and crimes he 
has a vision of a better world and of himself not 
merely as he is but as he might become. If this 
vision adds to his pain, it adds also to his hope. 
Surely the time will come when men will not be 
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content merely to build tombs to the martyrs and 
prophets whom they have slain, but when they will 
learn to let their admiration of all those who came, 


not to be ministered unto but to minister, lead to 
imitation of their spirit in the organization of 
society. 


Rel igion s Entangling 

By HERBERT ADOLPHUS 


Alliances 

MILLER 


^^XRELAND would have been Protestant if 
England had been Catholic.” I said to my 
friend Donahue. “Yes,” he replied, “and 
they would have been damned good Protestants.” 
What we both meant was that under the strained 
relations which England and Ireland have bred in 
their tempestuous intercourse, the two peoples have 
instinctively carried their spirit of hostility into their 
ecclesiastical consciousness. They cannot under ex- 
isting conditions worship God in the same way. So 
my Irish friend and I agreed that the Church had 
become a symbol which Irish solidarity needs in 
order to express itself. 

Religion is always organized socially. From the 
heathen, who, in his blindness, bows down to wood 
and stone, to the most complex ecclesiastical sys- 
tems, man has worshiped his divinities in associa- 
tions, the basis of which has not been theological 
harmony, but rather some prior grouping, not es- 
sentially religious. In other words, a religious sys- 
tem is originally secondary to the group in which 
it is found. It may develop such power as to have 
actual priority in consciousness ; but even where this 
seems to be the case, conflict inevitably reestablishes 
the original relationship in which the group takes 
precedence over the religion. 

As states became articulate, official religion reg- 
ularly followed. The Holy Roman Empire for a 
time artificially wielded political power through its 
ecclesiastical system over most of Europe, but it 
Anally broke into its constitutent parts because the 
states which composed it were psychologically prior 
to the religious organization. That is, when conflict 
comes allegiance is given to the state rather than to 
the religion. When, however, a state is dominated 
from the outside, it turns to religion as a compen- 
sating substitute. In all national groups which have 
experienced oppression we find solidifying religious 
organizations, or avowedly anti-religious organiza- 
tions to which the religious emotion is transferred. 
We find also that when a subject group develops 
an anti-ecclesiastical position the dominant group 
will make a “holy war” by attacking the religious 
attitude of the subjects. The clerical party of Aus- 
tria was a political more than a religious organiza- 
tion. The sword of Mohammed was used to extend 
the territory of the Turk. Cromwell tried to force 
Protestantism on the Irish, and both the Established 
Church and the Presbyterians of Ulster now make 


their offensive in the name of the “true religion.” 

In the hands of a national group dominated by 
another national group, religious institutions become 
the most powerful means of defense, both as organ- 
isations and as symbols of solidarity. 

My Irish friend mentioned above appreciated that 
my remark implied no disparagement of the spiritual 
earnestness of the Irish, nor any doubt of the gen- 
uineness of their devotion to the Church. It meant, 
on the contrary, that the reality of the Irish ques- 
tion is so deep in the instinctive nature of the group 
that a substitute has been found which, under the 
conditions of oppression, offers an object for both 
the will and the emotion. I have heard an English- 
man say that the Irish question is ninety per cent, 
a Roman Catholic question ; I answer that in so far 
as it has political aspects, it is ninety per cent. Eng- 
lish. It is true that there have been Protestants 
prominently connected with the Irish struggle ; 
nevertheless, the relationship of the Church to the 
conflict is in the focus of consciousness of both the 
Irish and the English. 

One might question the truth of the above as- 
sertion as to the sudsidiary character of the eccle- 
siastical systems in the Engli.sh-Irish conflict were 
these same assertions not established by so many 
other cases. A conspicuous example is that of 
Bohemia. The Czechs or Bohemians have had an 
emotional experience of anti-religion quite the equal 
of the religious experience of the Irish. They were 
dominated by Catholic Austria, which us^ the 
political machinery of the clerical party to make 
the oppression more effective. The result was that 
Czech nationalism, being unable to realize itself 
politically, developed out of its history religious 
attitudes in opposition to the State and Church — 
attitudes which symbolized the group consciousness 
and gave it such solidarity as it could hardly have 
secured otherwise. As the Irish dominated by 
Protestant England became most devout Catholics, 
so the Czechs dominated by Catholic Austria be- 
came militant "freethinkers.” 

Some years ago, when I began to study the prob- 
lem of the adjustment of the Czechs to American 
life, I found that I could not account for the most 
outstanding phenomena of any Czech community 
without knowing five hundred years of Czech his- 
tory. John Hus, who was burned at the stake in 
1415 , was and still is the most vital personality in 
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Czech life. He was a priest, a religious reformer, 
and a patriot. He was condemned to death, and 
executed by a combination of the Church and the 
State. The State forthwith undertook to suppress 
both the people and the religious movement which 
grew out of the influence of Hus and his manner 
of death. The Hussite wars resulting in national 
independence followed, and Bohemia was Protestant 
and “heretic” a full century before Luther. In 
1620, early in the Thirty Years’ War, she was de- 
feated and became part of the Austrian Empire, her 
rights being progressively restricted down to the 
Great War. From 1620 to 1781 no religion except 
the Roman Catholic was permitted in Austria. In 
the latter year, the Act of Toleration granted to the 
people the choice of their church, and a Reformed 
Church consequently came into being. But it never 
secured over three per cent, of the people because 
it, too, represented state sanction. Since freethink- 
ing organizations as such were prohibited in Austria, 
the national aspirations were expressed in organiza- 
tions such as the Sokols or gymnastic societies, which 
were actually anti-religious but nominally neutral 
as to religion. 

In America, however, to which the Czechs began 
to come after the revolution of 1848, anti-religion, 
potential in Europe, became articulate through the 
organization of openly freethinking societies of va- 
rious sorts whose philosophy appropriated a com- 
bination of Tom Paine, Rolwrt Ingersol, and Dar- 
win incorporated into the atmosphere of historic 
tradition. Approximately two-thirds of the Czechs 
in the United States either actually belong to free- 
thinking organizations or have such a nominal rela- 
tion to the Church that it has ceased to exert any 
control over them. 

The anti-religious attitude was definitely militant, 
and developed many aids in the conflict — a distinc- 
tive literature, newspapers, "schools for teaching 
the Bohemian language and the principle of free- 
thought,” Sokols, or gymnastic societies which pro- 
claim that they preclude religious and political ques- 
tions, insurance fraternities. All of these were ac- 
tively engaged in the fight against religion. Most 
of the intellectuals, and many of the common work- 
men, make a religion of their antipathy to religion. 
The Protestant Church has made very little headway 
with them. They feel that Protestantism is only 
part of the truth. The result is a peculiar combi- 
nation of materialism and idealism. The philosophy 
at the bottom of the freethinking movements leads 
naturally to materialism, but the people who nor- 
mally embraced it did so not because of its philoso- 
phy, but because their ideal was the freedom of 
Bohemia. This is shown by the fact that in almost 
all cases the real motive around which the freethink- 
ers rallied was nationalistic. In every city where 
there are sufficient numbers, the freethinkers have 
their organizations in the "national hall.” Their 


literature and their conscious aim has been the 
emancipation of Bohemia. The Catholics have not 
been altogether lacking in this feeling of nation- 
ality, but generally it has come out of their incon- 
sistency rather than out of their organized purpose. 
A Catholic said to me, “as a Catholic, I do not ap- 
prove of Hus : but as a Bohemian, I admire him.” 
The whole freethinking movement was not philo- 
sophical or theological but nationalistic, though 
even men of meager intellectual opportunities can 
give the rational basis for their atheism. The dom- 
inance of the patriotic impulse in them came out 
most clearly when religious hatreds militated against 
the advantage of the nation. I had long been famil- 
iar with the bitterness of the controversy between 
Catholic and freethinker; it was hard to imagine 
any cooperation possible until generations should 
have passed away. Early in the war the Bohemian 
National Alliance, composed entirely of freethink- 
ers, began its active support of propaganda for 
Bohemian freedom. There were strong patriots 
among the Catholics, who spoke with defiance of the 
political policies of clericalized Vienna. But the 
possibility of their cooperation with the anti-church 
group was unthinkable. 

In December, 1917, we declared war against Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and immediately the impossible hap- 
pened. At a mass meeting in Qeveland a few days 
after the declaration of war, the speakers were free- 
thinkers, Priests, and socialists. There was but 
one note in the addresses — Czechoslovak freedom. 
Soon the Czechoslovak National Council was 
formed, uniting all factions. From this time on 
they worked together. During the winter, when 
money was being raised for the Czechoslovak army, 
house to house solicitation was made by a free- 
thinker in company with a Catholic. In OevcIand, 
the Bohemian Red Cross met on alternate weeks at 
the National Hall and the parochial school, whereas 
a year before no self-respecting member of either 
would have set foot inside the building of the other. 
What has happened in the new Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia is even more significant. Although open 
anti-religion had been impossible, for twenty years 
the intellectuals had been drifting away from the 
Church, while among the working men socialism 
had been furnishing an anti-religious rallying 
ground. There had been no open revolt, and the 
clerical party held the balance of power and took 
its orders from Vienna. No sooner had independ- 
ence been assured than the forces that had been 
restrained broke forth. There were demands for 
fundamental reforms in the Church, including a 
retrial of John Hus; in January, 1920, an actual 
schism took place with the establishment of the 
Czechoslovak Church. The freethinking movement, 
then, must be thought of as a religious movement 
having, in spite of its philosophy, the earmarks of 
religious devotion. It was adequate to absorb the 
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emotions and at the same time to serve as a symbol 
of national aspirations, which had been crushed by 
hopeless political conditions; for, since the Church 
was identified with the hated government, anti- 
religion was a direct attack on the government and 
thus served as an outlet for national feeling. 

In striking contrast to the Bohemians are their 
cousins, the Poles, who live in adjoining territory. 
Without going into any details of Polish history, 
it is enough to say that when the Kingdom of Poland 
was divided the two largest portions went to Ger- 
many and Russia. These two countries in quite 
characteristic ways tried to assimilate the Poles. 
It so happened that in religion Prussia was Pro- 
testant and Russia Greek Orthodox. The Poles 
had been indifferent Catholics up to that time but 
became most ardently devout as soon as their 
Church became a symbol around which to rally in 
opposition to the dominating governments. As the 
governments increased their methods of coercion, 
so the Church increased its machinery of unity. 
This unity was accomplished partly through edu- 
cational agencies, partly through economic organ- 
izations, — as in German Poland, — and always 
through furnishing a basis for political organization. 
The Pole recognizes the intimate relation between 
his religion and nationality. A Polish peasant 
wrote: “Parents, the time approaches when your 
children must go to school, and not to a Polish one 
but to the Prussians — which is very dangerous for 
you, Poles, Catholics, since it is generally known 
that Germanization leads to Lutheranization. 
Therefore, if you bring up your children in the 
mother tongue, in ancient Polish customs, you may 
be sure that they will grow into men acceptable to 
God, the Church, and the Polish nation, and will 
not end their lives in prison or under the ax of an 
executioner, as so often happened recently in Up- 
per Silesia.” * 

Before the inroads of socialism the Poles were 
practically all Roman Catholics. In Warsaw the 
only Protestant Churches were German, and in 
Cracow there were none. General Ludendorff in 
his story of the war said that the clergy were the 
pillars of Polish national propaganda, and he could 
not understand why they were allowed under Rus- 
sian rule to make their religion the bulwark of their 
nationality. 

The mores of our time would not allow Russia 
and Germany to forbid religion as Austria forbade 
irreligion. In the case of Poles who came to Amer- 
ica, the condition of freedom here did not call for 
a break with the Church as in the case with the 
Bohemians. So here, as in Europe, they continued 
to symbolize their nationalism by their devotion to 
the Church just as the Irish have done. 

Dogma is supplemented by ritual in order to make 
the identity of the group recognisable and solid. 
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Both of these are rigid and conspicuous under con- 
ditions of oppression when the group is in danger. 

This is perhaps best illustrated in the history of 
the Jews. The partition of Poland was as nothing 
compared to the denationalizing wanderings of the 
Jews, against whom there have been varied but 
continuous discriminations. Whatever the origin 
of the discrimination, whether racial, religious, or 
economic, the fact remains that the symbol of an- 
tagonism for two thousand years has been religion. 
There has been a constant effort to exterminate the 
Jew. This would have succeeded if it had not been 
for the solidarity of the group maintained through 
dogma and ritual. The religious teachings unques- 
tionably had a salutary effect on character, but that 
alone would not have been sufficient to preserve the 
Jews. There were needed immediately obvious 
signs by which the group could recognize itself. 
These were furnished by ritual. Everywhere the 
Jews have been subject to alien governments which 
generally discriminated against them and made it 
impossible for them to have a central controling 
body like the hierarchy of Rome. Therefore the 
Synagogue had to permit local autonomy in relig- 
ious and social life from the very necessity of the 
situation. 

As the separation became more definite and the 
danger of extermination under oppression more im- 
minent, the devotion to ancient symbols became 
more intense. The Bible, which preceded most of 
their wanderings, and the rabbinical interpretations 
in the Talmud, furnished the basis for dogmatic and 
ritualistic unity. It is a unique and marvelous fact 
lh.nt the Jewish groups scattered over the face of 
the earth with practically no intercommunictaion for 
centuries have maintained both their existence and 
their consciousness of solidarity. They have usu- 
ally come to partake of some of the characteristics 
of the people among whom they have lived, but 
they have retained identity of form and purpose. 
This would have been impossible except for the 
Synagogue. 

In England, France, and the United States, coun- 
tries where in modern times anti-Semitism has been 
growing less acute, there has been a corresponding 
diminution of Jewish dogma and ritual. This has 
been in part due, of course, to the broader intel- 
lectual outlook of modern times. But it may be 
made as a general statement, that wherever the 
Jews are oppressed as a people there the Synagogue 
will be strong and even though it may be emahei- 
pated from many of its unessential forms, it will 
still fail to merge into the general religious com- 
munity if anywhere in the world there is discrim- 
ination against the Jew. Hidden away in this re- 
ligious unity was the potential nationalism which is 
now emerging in the form of Zionism wherever 
in the world the Jew is found. The Zionist move- 
ment, which seeks to establish the Jewish nation. 
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has many intellectual leaders who are entirely eman- 
cipated from the Synagogue; but it is nevertheless 
true that the more orthodox have been the more 
enthusiastic Zionists, and the more liberal have come 
more tardily or not at all to the separate nation idea 
because they have so much more completely ceased 
to think of themselves as a group apart. 

The process of denationalization was involved in 
the becoming liberal, but neither could take place 
until conditions of freedom prevailed. IVTten it is 
no longer necessary for the oppressed group to hold 
together for its very existence, the significance of 
particular group symbols diminishes. At the present 
moment there are renewed difficulties to Jewish ex- 
istence in Europe, so that Jews in .-\merica feel 
themselves stirred by a vicarious unity which is de- 
rived from the common history of religious and so- 
cial experience. Even the most liberal congrega- 
tions are tending to bring back some of the ritual 
which had been discarded. The Sabbath, prayers, 
food laws, festivals, make it impossible for the Jew 
to forget himself. Churches, pictures, beads, 
priests, fasts, and fears serve the same purpose for 
the devout Catholic. The freethinking Czech, on 
the other hand, consciously emphasizes his identity 
with his group by rejecting this sort of thing. His 
ritual becomes opposition to the ritual which re- 
minds him of his old bondage. In secret fraterni- 
ties among the freethinkers, the ritual is reduced to 
a minimum to allay memories of the Church. Forms 
and regalia, likewise suggestive of the church at- 
mosphere, are dropped. A dealer in flags and re- 
galia among all the Slavs said that the Czechs used 
less than any other Slavs, his explanation being 
that cerenionial regalia suggested the Church and 
therefore had been rejected. The church building is 
peculiarly hateful. 

The extent to which this antipathy to the Church 
structure it.self may be carried was demonstrated in 
Chicago, when a Czech Protestant pastor of that 
city invited me to speak on the birthday anniver- 
sary of the Czech educator Comenius. The meet- 
ing was to be held in a church. The notice was 
offered to the daily papers of both the freethinkers 
and the scCalists, but neither would print it because 
of the place of meeting. These papers never — 
even for money — advertised anything connected 
with a church, whether Catholic or Protestant. 
Later I was asked to repeat the lecture in the aud- 
itorium of a high school ; both papers advertised it, 
and my audience was much larger than that previ- 
ously assembled in the building dedicated to relig- 
ious worship. In his campaign in Chicago in 1912 
President Taft innocently spoke in the Czech dis- 
trict in a hall belonging to a church. The Republi- 
can Czech press throughout the country raised a 
storm of indignation and Taft lost thousands of 
votes. 


A further significant illustration of my thesis is 
the relation of religion to the proletarian movement 
or class conflict, which is avowedly economic. The 
socialist has more or less secured the reputation of 
being anti-religious. On the other hand, the Cath ■ 
olic Church officially and the Protestant Church 
rather generally have been anti-socialist. The so- 
cialists have attributed this attitude on the part of 
the Church to the fact that the Church, being allied 
with capital, is forced to fight socialism. There is 
an element of truth in this contention, but it is also 
true that the socialists began the attack on the 
Church, thus putting the Church on the defensive. 
The socialistic attitude toward religion is exactly 
the same as that of an oppressed nation. The cap- 
italistic system which it is directly attacking stands 
in the place of the oppressing nation and constantly 
threatens to disintegrate the group that is fighting it. 

In Europe, where socialism, like many other move- 
ments, had its birth, the state church prevailed. An 
attack on the Church furnished an immediate pos- 
sibility symbolizing the whole conflict and therefore 
making for a better solidarity. Most socialists have 
transferred their religious emotions to socialism — 
some with as little understanding of its tenets as 
they had formerly possessed with respect to the 
tenets of their religion; others with the intellectual 
insight of theologians and the fervor of religious 
fanatics. Socialism, which is based on economic 
theory, and freethinking, which is based on meta- 
physics, are both largely subterfuges for a frus- 
trated group will, rather than the organized se- 
quence of their logical premises. 

Examples of the working of this relation of re- 
ligion to the group are conspicuously present in 
every country where oppression has obtained. In 
Finland the Swedes converted the people to the 
Lutheran Church, 'fhe leading church in Helsing- 
fors has alternate services in Swedish and Finnish. 
There has never been any open religious conflict, 
but during the last twenty-five years a great propor- 
tion of the Finns have become socialists. This can 
l>e accounted for in part by the theory that socialism 
furnished an opposition movement to the dominant 
church and thereby to tbe dominant nationality. 

.\nothcr Slavonic nation which has suffered from . 
oppression is Croatia, which has lived under Hun- 
gary. The Croatians speak practically the same 
language as the Serbians, with whom they are in 
geographical proximity. But the Serbs are all Or- 
tluKlox and the Croatians Roman Catholics. They 
now have joined in an effort to form a single state. 
The traditional religious antagonisms increased the 
difficulty, but there is every indication that they will 
be subordinated, and a Jugoslav (South Slav) state 
created. The well known democracy of the Finns 
would not have involved irreligion if irreligion had 
not been a form of resistance to the Swedes as a 
group. 
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South of Finland are the Letts and the Lithuani- 
ans, who ethnologically belong together, but have 
been dominated by different nations. The Letts have 
been dominated politically by Russia and culturally 
and economically by Germans. The bitterness of 
feeling against the German landlord class is regis- 
tered in religious reaction. As a recent writer has 
said : 

“Since the reformation all power in matters 
ecclesiastical has rested with the nobles, who have 
strenuously resisted any attempt to introduce beside 
the Lutheran Church any more independent form 
of Protestantism. The pastors were almost all 
German. Many of them were admirable men. They 
did much to preserve and systematize the Lett and 
Esth languages; but they lived in fine parsonages, 
in comfort inferior only to the castles of the Barons ; 
they held rich glebe lands, on which the peasantry 
was compelled to work without remuneration be- 
cause the pastor’s income was dependent on the 
glebe; before the abolition of serfage they owned 
serfs. As a class they were more conservative than 
the barons and have been slower to realize the 
passing of the patriarchial age. On the Lett pro- 
letariat in the towns and villages they have now 
scarcely any influence at all. . . . Protestantism 
as a social and political factor in northeast Europe 
has practically ceased to exist.” * 

It has “ceased to exist.” let us say, as conven- 
tional Protestantism, but it continues to exist as an 
articulate opposition to the old state church. It is 
not without significance that the Letts were the 
first people to make peace with the Soviets of Rus- 
sia, which have been consistently opposed to nation- 
alistic domination affiliated with religious institu- 
tions. 

The Lithuanians have had a similar experience 
but with somewhat different results. Politically un- 
der the Russians, like the Letts, they have been cul- 
turally under the Poles, who are Roman Catholics. 
All the Lithuanians became Catholic under Polish 
influence, but when they began to get nationally con- 
scious the first opposition was directed against the 
Poles rather than against the Russians. This 
brought an immediate change in religious attitudes. 
Even the Church became nationalistic and broke 
away from the Poles, who had nurtured it. The 
two significant developments, however, were those 
of the freethinkers and the socialists. The former 
developed best in America, where they became very 
strong as a propaganda agency both against the 
Catholic Church and in behalf of Lithuanian na- 
tionality. When the recent national crisis came, 
however, they did exactly the same thing as the 
Czechs ; namely, freethinking, nationalistic, and 
Catholic organizations imited to form the Lithu- 
anian National Council. The socialists, who have 
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considerable numbers and a good deal of influ- 
ence, would not cooperate with the Council on ac- 
count of the international doctrines of socialism, 
but in spite of that they are quite as conscious ot 
their nationality as are the others. 

On the other side of Poland are the Ukrainians of 
Galicia, whose territory became a part of Austria 
some three hundred years ago. At that time they 
were all members of the Orthodox Church, like the 
part of Russia from which they came. At first an 
effort was made to proselyte them to the Roman 
Catholic Church, but with no success. A compro- 
mise was made by which they were enabled to keep 
their Orthodox rite while acknowledging the author- 
ity of the Pope. They were called Uniates (one 
with Rome) or Greek Catholics to distinguish them 
from Greek Orthodox or Roman Catholics. They 
have a married clergy and the service in Old Sla- 
vonic. An outsider cannot tell the difference be- 
tween the Uniate and Orthodox service; nor could 
the participants tell, except for continual emphasis. 
In order that they might not be constantly thinking 
of their relationship to Russia their attention was 
deliberately focused on their religious differences 
until religion became practically equivalent to a 
nationality to them. This was made easier in the 
case of the Ukrainians by the presence of the Poles 
among them. The Poles were generally the land 
owners; were, also, Roman Catholics. They exer- 
cised the cultural control, while Austria had political 
control. It was of peculiar advantage to Austria, 
in maintaining her dominance, to play on every pos- 
sible antagonism in order to keep her subjects from 
uniting against her. This antagonism, finally devel- 
oped against Russia, was so great that in the early 
years of the World War the Ukrainians were the 
only Slavs who were pro-German. They were also 
unusually religious. Their official newspapers were 
most violently anti-Russian. With the emergence 
of the possibility of a Ukrainian state, however, a 
sudden change took place. A strong anti-German 
attitude was developed and orthodoxy ceased to be 
hateful. The change reached across the seas, for 
two Uniate Churches in Oeveland immediately be- 
came Orthodox; and the tendency to leave Rome 
and identify the Church with the new state is likely 
to continue. The intense bitterness of feeling 
against the Poles made a relationship to the same 
church authority, even with marked freedom, un- 
endurable. 

In Albania there have been three major relig- 
ions: Moslem, Greek Orthodox, and Roman Cath- 
olic. They have always fought one another. Dur- 
ing the Peace Conference three hundred Moslem 
Albanians in Pittsburgh telegraphed their represen- 
tative in Washington that if it would have any in- 
fluence for the freedom of their country on the 
Peace Conference in Paris they would become 
Christians. The three religious groups are united 
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in America in the cause of national freedom in 
Europe. 

Just as the Roman Catholics divided on national 
lines in the Great War so the Moslems divided on 
the same lines and did not respond to the call of 
the Sultan for a "Holy War." In India they have 
even joined with their age-long enemies the Hindus. 
It is generally felt that England has promoted the 
religious antagonisms between these religions in 
order to prevent them from being able to oppose 
their combined forces against their rulers. A few 
years ago it might have been dogmatically said that 
they would never get together, but that they have 
actually done so is shown by the following quota- 
tion from the speech of the president of the All 
India Congress on the 27th of December, 1919: 

“Besides the attempt to terrorize the people, the 
Punjab officials aimed a blow at the most valuable 
asset of our political life, the union between Hindus 
and Mohammedans. You are aware, fellow dele- 
gates, of the prophetic scene of fraternization be- 
tween Hindus and Muslims which took place dur- 
ing the recent disturbance at Delhi, Lahore, and 
other places, accompanied with shouts of 'Hindu 
M usalman ki jai.' These expressions of fellowship 
in a common trouble were treated by the Punjab 
officials as heinous crimes amounting to open re- 
bellion and waging war against the king, and a new 
offense was created which was defined as 'frater- 
nization of Hindus and Mohammedans by law es- 
tablished.’ One of the most shameful acts of the 
Martial Law authorities was to ridicule the Hindu- 
Muslim entente publically in various ways. The 
admission of Hindus to the Mohammedan mosques 
and of Mohammedans to the Hindu temples, the 
drinking of water or sherbet from the same glass 
by Hindu and Mohammedan, were unmistakable 
signs of a far deeper union of the two than could 
be looked upon with equaniminity by those who 
were interested in keeping them apart. And an 
attempt was made under official inspiration during 
the closing days of Martial Law to found separate 
political associations or Sabhas for Hindus, Mo- 
hammedans, and Sikhs; I do not know what pro- 
gress has been made in this direction, but I trust that 
my fellow countrymen of all communities will re- 
frain from swallowing this fatal bait." 

What effect this new development will have on 
Christianity cannot be foretold, but its probability 
is indicated by the remark of an educated Hindu 
to a missionary who asked him what he thought 
of Jesus. He said, "I revere and honor Him, but 
He suffers the handicap of association with the 
West.” The student of world affairs who is in- 
clined to explore for a hint of prophecy in this 
Hindu’s judgment can readily discern that if the 
missionaries take the side of England there is grave 
danger that their whole work will be thrust out. 
Even if there should be no attack on the missionary 


work itself, the fact that it is promoted by a relig- 
ion accepted by England may be a liability greater 
than it can bear. Recently at a conference of stu- 
dents of various nationalities 'at an American col- 
lege, one of the meetings was being held in a church 
building. A Hindu graduate student, representing 
one of our great universities, on seeing where the 
meeting was to take place stopped short and ex- 
claimed : “I am not going into one of those Chris- 
tian temples!” 

In Korea we have one of the most unusual re- 
ligious situations that can be found. The Kingdom 
was opened to the world in 1882 ; in 1884 the first 
Christian missionaries went into the country. In 
four thousand years Korea had never developed 
any national religion, and probably had fewer tem- 
ples than any other country with so long a history. 
Consequently, there was not the conscious resistance 
to the missionaries that is generally found. Hos- 
tility to Japan has long been active in Korea, but 
it did not become intense until 1910, when Japan 
annexed the Kingdom and tried to assimilate the 
people by methods similar to those practiced by 
European powers. The missionaries remained neu- 
tral, but as Christianity furnished a proper symbol 
for the Independence Movement, the leaders of the 
movement are as devout Methodists and Presby- 
terians as the leaders of the Irish are devout Cath- 
olics. The religious situation is clearly shown by 
the statistics in the Congressional Record, Sept. 19. 
1919, as follows : 

“The Christians have 3,164 churches, the Budd- 
hists 258, and the Shinto 65. There are 6,690 
Christian ministers, 313 Buddhist priests, and 103 
Shinto priests.” 

No such phenominal progress could have been 
made in less than thirty years had there not been 
need under the political conditions for just such a 
symbolization as Christianity furnished. 

Illustrations enough have been given to show that 
in the struggles for freedom ecclesiastical systems 
become the handmaidens of purposes outside them- 
selves. Religion can emerge pure and undefiled by 
entangling alliances with political and economic 
group conflict only under a condition of freedom 
and democracy as yet but vaguely glimpsed in 
dreams. When it comes, the test of religion will 
he psychological and moral, not patriotic and ex- 
pedient. It is to the difficult task of attaining this 
freedom, and the consequent purifying of religion, 
that the best efforts of men and women of vision 
must be bent. 


T tong last all conscientious objectors are free. 
IV e congratulate them on their release less than 
we do the nation which possesses men of such 
strength of purpose. Their long confinement was 
almost as great a blot upon our so-called democracy 
as upon the record of Messrs. Wilson and Baker. 
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Tke Great Lunacy 

By AN EYE-WITNESS 


M any moons hence, it is said, the learned will 
gather into a Book called Blue their weighty 
conclusions as to that strange disposal of 
skyey circumstances which gave rise in Everland 
to the disorder known as The Great Lunacy. But 
1 am unlettered in such high matters, and can here 
set forth only the account of a plain man who by 
the mercy of God both escaped the general con- 
•tagion and lived to tell the tale. 

The lunacy, as all know, is no new sickness in 
Everland. But there is no record of any seizure 
approaching, in majesty of disaster, to The Great 
Lunacy. The malady burst like a thunderclap on 
almost every part of the continent of Everland at 
once, and spread with the rapidity of a pestilence. 
It not only infected vast areas of Everland at one 
and the same time, but it traversed seas and even 
oceans and attacked in like manner the inhabitants 
of other lands. 

Nevertheless, at the first, and despite the un- 
equaled havoc wrought by the disease on the minds 
of men, there remained (since Everland is a great 
continent) uninfected areas. I myself lived in such 
an one, and, being much engaged in solitude about 
my own business, I supposed that in time the physi- 
cians would find means to allay the pitiful scourge, 
and bring relief and peradventure recovery to the 
greater part of the persons afflicted. That I was in 
error concerning this matter I learned from my own 
physician, who had been of old also my friend. 
Walking alone one day and pondering my business, 
I rejoiced to see him come towards me eagerly, 
with bright eyes and the springing gait of health. 
But as soon as he spoke my mind was sorely per- 
plexed. 

"Blood!” he repeated many times with an infinite 
relish. "Blood! To let blood was of old time held 
to be the salvation of man, and is it not therefore 
in accord with reason that it shall also be the sal- 
vation of an Everland too long nursed on the loath- 
some lap of luxury, and the foundation of a virile 
race?” Together with much more of the same wild 
nature, so that at the last I was fain to see that my 
friend was smitten with the lunacy, and to set about 
the sorrowful task of placing him in the hands of 
a brother physician. 

And thereby I was brought to a better under- 
standing of the grave peril of Everland, for I could 
find no physician who was himself free of the 
disorder. 

"The whole duty of the physician," expounded 
one, "is to recover of their wounds those who, being 
recovered, will thereupon be able again to stay the 


course of projectiles after the one rightful manner ; 
to wit, with the trained and lusty and exceeding 
beautiful body of youth. Hinder me not with idle 
prate of your friend — who, moreover, if I mistake 
not, is beyond the age of two score years and one.” 

Thus with grief I understood that for him, too, 
there was no hope, inasmuch as this was one of the 
many signs of The Great Lunacy. For some reason 
comprehended only of themselves the lunatics held 
that a greater zeal in the profession and practice of 
lunacy was to be demanded of persons below the 
age of two score years and one than of those above 
it. And it is in large measure to the circumstance 
that the length of my days upon earth had reached 
two score years and two that I owe my life. For in 
those earlier days of the lunacy it was still sufficient 
for a man’s safety that he should have passed this 
perilous age, and that he should speak of nothing 
overmuch and of the lunacy itself not at all. 

But as the malady increased in violence and the 
number of afflicted multiplied, this was no longer so. 
In previous visitations of the lunacy, as I under- 
stand, there had ever remained a sufficient company 
of the sane to testify openly to the continued ex- 
istence of sanity. But as The Great Lunacy swept 
over the land, gathering more and more millions into 
the pit of destruction, sanity little by little all but 
ceased to exist. For, by a stroke of that cunning 
common to the complaint of lunacy, it had been de- 
creed by those in lunatic authority that all under 
the pescribed age should wear dress set apart for 
them, and that if any who wore this dress still pro- 
fessed or called themselves sane, the penalty thereof 
should be death; whereby great numbers of the 
young, who were best fitted to resist the onslaughts 
of the disease, were constrained to notify themselves 
as insane and live accordingly. So that at the last, 
the disease having by these and other means become 
well-nigh universal, lunacy came to be regarded as 
the only sanity ; and of tliose few women and older 
men who had escaped the contagion and remained 
sane, the greater part found it politic to profess the 
general lunacy (thus ere long drawing upon them- 
selves in very deed the evil they professed), while 
the few who continued, to the public inconvenience 
and anger, to affirm their sanity, were confined as 
lunatics in the asylums or as criminals in the com- 
mon jails of the land. 

Now it came to pass that when The Great Lunacy 
had raged for many years, I, too (albeit I lived a 
quiet and retired life), found that I was under sus- 
picion of that sanity which to the lunatics was 
lunacy. And on a day, debating this matter in my 
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mind, I paced a market-place where the lunatics, 
after the manner of their kind, were congregated 
with uncouth gestures and meaningless songs, and 
with much empty clamor and idiot laughter. And 
a great sadness fell upon me, inasmuch as I saw that 
I must shortly be banded with such as these, mouth- 
ing foolishness and vain imagings, or else must needs 
lie until the end of the lunacy as a common malefac- 
tor in a noisome jail. 

But thereupon, as I j>assed a booth whereon was 
displayed a great variety of the lunatics’ wild and 
windy writings, a man plucked me by the sleeve and 
said in my ear, “You are sane." 

Now it seemed to me that the hour of my painful 
choice was come upon me ; but whereas in my mind 
I had been almost persuaded that it would be better 
to subscribe to the tenets of lunacy and so walk free, 
there arose at this instant a stubbornness in my 
soul that laid its commands upon my tongue. "Even 
so, sir," I made answer, therefore. "Lead you on 
to the jail, and I will follow with no unseemly 
brawling.” 

But to my great amaze the man looked at me as 
though he could find it in his heart to love me, and 
bending yet nearer he murmured, “Well and bravely 
spoken. Nevertheless, have no fear, for I am even 
as you. Come at the hour of midnight to the street 
called, ere the lunacy, ‘Free Speech,’ and there in a 
house once well named ‘Liberty’ you shall meet your 
fellows." 

And it befell even as he had said, and of that 
small company assembled the man with whom I had 
had speech was, by virtue of many and great gifts, 
the leader. Moreover, before the lunacy, he had 
been held in much honor of all men, by reason of 
his manifold services not only to the state of Ever- 
land, but to the poor and oppressed even to the 
ends of the earth. But now he was hunted for the 
offense of sanity, and a price set upon his head. 

And first, therefore, he would have us make 
search of the house, lest haply there should be any 
lying in wait for him. But finding no man, we sat 
down in peace, and the leader spoke many goodly 
words of wisdom, the like of which had not blessed 
my understanding since the days before the lunacy. 
And thereat I felt a high enfranchisement of the 
spirit, and my fear and anger concerning the evils 
of the lunacy was turned to a swelling power of 
compassion for the lunatics. For the substance of 
his words moved me mightily, as though a silver 
trumpet from heaven had sounded in the room. 
And he said that the continent of Everland, being 
now very far gone in the lunacy, could no longer 
be saved by the open ministrations of the few re- 
maining sane persons, but that nevertheless it be- 
hooved us, who by the measureless mercy of God 
were yet in possession of our understandings, to 
administer in all such ways as might prove conven- 
ient the sovereign remedy whereof we held the 


secret. Whereat I, being new to the assembly, made 
bold to enquire of him its name. And he, speaking 
with a light upon his countenance such as I never 
saw in any other man, made answer, “Sir, the name 
thereof is Truth.” 

At this there arose a strange scuffling and scramb- 
ling sound whereat for a moment we all marveled, 
and then there appeared on the hearth-place the 
sooty form of a young child whom the lunatics had 
concealed in the chimney to spy upon our assembly. 
•And he, running to the door, began to cry out lus- 
tily, “Here be lunatics! Here be lunatics!" 

But when some of the company, deeming that all 
was on the point to be lost, would have restrained 
the child and held him by force, the leader said, “It 
boots not. Let him go.” Therefore they let him 
go, perceiving that the leader had a plan. 

And the child ran into the street repeating his 
cry, “Here be lunatics!” so that the people came 
running in a great company, and we were like to be 
set upon and killed. But the guardians of the lunatic 
law, coming up at that instant, scattered the multi- 
tude with blows, saying that all these things, even 
to the killing of lunatics, must be done decently 
and in order. 

So they sent for certain of the rulers of the 
lunatics, and when these were come they examined 
us straitly, and also took the evidence of the young 
child, and all with much ceremony and many sound- 
ing words, as is the pleasure of lunatics. Then for 
a space they departed to consider of our sentence, 
and I prepared my soul, as well as I might, for 
death. But the leader sat apart, careless of death, 
musing upon the lunatics, and smiling as a strong 
man, beaten by the puny hands of his angry child, 
may smile in love and forbearance. 

.And when the rulers returned, it was plain to us 
that they were in good odor with themselves, and 
their spokesman delivered to us their verdict thus : 
“Be it known unto you, lunatics, that by the great 
law of this most sane continent of Everland, you 
are every one guifty of sedition and treason, whereof 
the penalty is that you suffer the utmost rigor of the 
law. But having regard to the love of liberty, cle- 
mency, and civilization that has in all ages flamed 
like a torch in Everland, and most of all in these 
days of the new sanity, we are resolved not to visit 
you with the just and reasonable sentence of death. 
There shall be no sentence passed upon any man 
among you save this only: that from twelve hours 
hence this great continent of Everland in its entirety 
shall be to you an area prohibited, wherein if you 
be found you die ; and that no man, under pain of 
death, shall furnish you with any ship, boat, raft or 
other sea-going vessel wherein to depart from 
Everland.” 

Then was my heart heavy within me, for what 
was this, I thought, save lunatic sentence of death ? 
But our leader, rising up and speaking (of his 
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gentleness towards them) with a high gravity such 
as all their souls loved, made answer : "Ruling sirs, 
you have spoken. We have heard. It is well." 

Then one of the lunatics, unable longer to conceal 
his joy of their cunning strategy, cried out : “But 
what will you do, lunatics? What will you do?” 

And our leader, answering after the same man- 
ner as before, said: “Sir, if our works be good, 
shall not God deliver us? And if they be evil, 
shall we not justly return to our father the devil?” 

Whereat all the lunatics, forgetful of their dig- 
nity, pranced and capered and clapped their hands, 
for they held that now we were condemned out of 
our own mouths, and that when they killed us men 
would say, “Here is proof that their works were 
evil. For if not, did they not say that God would 
deliver them?” 

So they made a way for us, and our leader, going 
before, led us to his own house, in which he had 
dwelt until such time as the price was set upon his 
head. And the lunatics, well content, put a strong 
guard about the house ; and a great concourse of the 
people thronged the street, waiting to see how we 
should be killed in due season. 

Now it so chanced that the leader’s house was 
built upon the banks of the river that flowed through 
that city; and he, taking us into the bowels of the 
earth where the foundations of the house were laid, 
discovered unto us a water-gate, and a dark passage 
adjacent thereto, the which of old time had led to 
a certain pleasant bathing-place upon the river’s 
brim, now become a wharf. The passage was fallen 
into disuse and decay, so that it seemed to us the 
darkness led nowhither, or peradventure to destruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, we followed hard after him, 
for he was our leader. And at the last he came to 
another door, the which he opened, and we saw at 
our feet an ancient wooden dam built to hold off 
the waters of the river from the passageway, and 
ahead a light, and ships upon the river, and a wharf, 
and bales of merchandise thereon. The wharf was 
inhabited by no man save only a watchman. And 
he, being infirm with age, neither saw nor heard us 
as we went out privily, by one’s and by two’s, upon 
the ancient wooden dam to the quay, and thence into 
a by-street. 

And as we passed from the dam out upon 
the quay, beneath the stars and into the blessed air 
of heaven, my heart was glad. "Now will they be- 
lieve that thou art from God,” I said in the leader’s 
ear, “when they perceive that He hath delivered us.” 

But he, shaking his head and smiling (yet with 
eyes that were tender for his persecutors), pointed 
to where the weight of our passing had made a 
small breach in the wooden dam. the which in that 
place was exceeding crumbled with age. And I saw 
that water trickled through it, and that the river 
would presently burst its borders, flooding the pas- 
sage and undermining the house. “What should 


they think,” he made answer, “save that their piti- 
less god has indeed destroyed us as by water, and 
carried our dead bodies out to sea? For how should 
a man make his God save in his own image ?” 

So we passed from thence, journeying unceas- 
ingly through the night. And with the dawn there 
arose mountains before us, and in the mountains 
caves. And there, in a certain cave well hidden, 
we found the rest of our company, all safely ad- 
ventured through the night, together with such store 
of food and a great press for the preparation of the 
simples of Truth as the leader had prepared against 
this day. 

And there we lived and labored many months, 
hu.sbanding our stores with all carefulness (for who 
could say when the lunacy would be abated?). And 
there we prepared our remedies of Truth by day, 
and went forth secretly by night to dispose of them 
in such places as seemed convenient, if by chance 
we might bring back sanity to some few of the more 
lightly afflicted among the inhabitants of Everland. 
But our leader we would not suffer to go forth from 
among us, for there was peril, and some who set 
forth we .saw no more, and without him we and 
the work had been lost or at the least woefully hin- 
dered. Yet because he thus yielded to our entreaty, 
he labored the more within the cave, as if he had 
been ten men, so that at the last, by reason of long 
labor and little meat and, above all, the sickness of 
hope deferred, his bodily strength departed from 
him, and he died. 

And while we yet mourned over him in a deep 
anguish without speech, two who had lately gone 
forth from among us returned saying that at last 
the simples had so far wrought on the minds of a 
great number of the people that the lunacy was like 
ere long to be abated. And in this manner it be- 
fell that the good for which we had so much 
labored seemed to us in that moment but a small 
thing by comparison with the greatness of our loss. 

Yet it was even as they said, so that in a little 
while we could safely go forth from the cave by 
day, and mingle with the people, none inquiring 
of our age or demanding to see our writ of lunacy. 

So it came to pass that on ’a certain day I re- 
turned to that market-place where first I had heard 
the leader’s voice, for in my longing after him who 
was gone I desired for a space to add sorrow to 
sorrow by joining remembrance to loss. And, as 
before, the people thronged the market-place, but 
now the light of health was again in their eyes, and 
all were restored to sanity. Yet there was not one 
among them who had aught of the mien or the 
natural majesty of him who was dead. 

And as I looked about me, considering this 
strange thing — that the greater must ever needs 
die for the less — there was a movement of the pop- 
ulace towards a certain spot where a monument 
rose on high, but shrouded in a great cloth. Then, 
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too, of a sudden music fdled the market-place and wrought that the face was indeed his face, even to 
there came a procession with bright banners, and the light thereon that was not the light of the sun. 
the multitude gave out a sounding noise, and one So, after all these things were done, the great 
in authority having a gold chain about his neck company of the people went away to dance and 
rose up and spoke many fair words concerning the feast and make merry in the leader's honor for the 
deliverer of Everland from The Great Lunacy, space of one whole day. 

And they put aside the cloth from the monument But my eyes were blinded that I could not see. 
and a mighty figure in fine marble sbone forth. And For, despite the statue and the honor and the glory, 
I was as one who dreamed, for I beheld the form he was dead. Nor did any in that place consider 
of the leader. Moreover, the graver had so well that but for them he had been still alive. 


A Study 

N ewspaper headlines have brought home 
the tangled condition of Near Eastern af- 
fairs. Venizelos has been defeated in 
Greece. Turkish Nationalists are advancing 
against Georgia and may have seized its port, 
Batum. On November yth they concluded an arm- 
istice with Armenia which practically leaves that 
country at their mercy ; since then Armenians have 
been obliged to evacuate Erivan, their capital city, 
before the advance of the Tartars of Azerbaijan. 
The Russians are allied with the Turkish national- 
ists. President Wilson has fonnally defined the 
frontiers of Armenia, but it is doubtful whether 
the Turks will pay any attention to his definition. 
Such, in brief, is the news as the papers record it. 

To piece these tangled bits into a consistent picture 
is an absorbing puzzle problem. For those who 
would understand the intrigues of imperialism it 
must be attempted. 

It will be recalled that during the war the Allies 
professed a desire for the liberation of oppressed 
peoples under the Turks. At the same time, both 
Premier Uoyd George and President Wilson ex- 
plicitly guaranteed Turkish sovereignty in the dis- 
tricts in which the Turks were predominant. Mean- 
while, during the war, secret treaties were made 
entirely inconsistent with these pledges. At the 
peace conference the secret treaties outweighed the 
public pledge. From the moment the armistice was 
signed began a mad race for the economic and po- 
litical power in which British, French, Greeks, and 
Italians joined. It has suited Lloyd George's con- 
venience to express grief that the United States did 
not take a mandate for the whole of the old Tur- 
kish Empire north of Syria and Mesopotamia. 
Actually, neither France nor Britain desired any- 
thing of the sort. When the American Colonel 
Haskell was in Georgia as a representative of the 
Allies, French emissaries openly intrigued against 
him and plotted for power and concessions. All 
that was finally offered to the United Stales was a 
mandate over what used to be Russian Armenia. 
This hapless little country was surrounded by in- 
triguing powers. Any troops we might send would 
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in Intrigue 

l)e cut off from direct communication with the 
United States and we would be involved in an 
almost hopeless set of intrigues. How little either 
the French or the British government cared for 
the Armenians is illustrated by such facts as these: 
The French first used the Armenians in Cilicia to 
fight for them against the Turks. When the Tur- 
kish nationalist opposition became too strong tbe 
French withdrew, leaving the disarmed Armenians 
to their fate. On the other hand, the present weak- 
ness of Armenia in the face of her foes is due very 
largely to the British. They stripped her for- 
tresses of artillery in order to strengthen Denikin 
— who, by the way, always asserted the Russian 
claim to its old Caucasian provinces. They prom- 
ised later to return this artillery if it was needed. 
They never kept their promise, but only sent an 
inadequate supply of small arms for which friends 
of Aremenia paid. Meanwhile, the artillery they 
sent to Denikin fell into the hands of the Bolsheviks 
who are now allied more or less with the Turkish 
nationalists! And Italians sold arms to the Turks. 
British interests did Armenia another ill turn. 
They informed the Tartars of Azerbaijan of the 
mineral wealth of Karabakh — a district claimed 
both by Armenia and Azerbaijan — and offered a 
price for the right to exploit it. It is a desire to 
collect this and to control the cotton lands of the 
Arax valley rather than love for the Turks which 
has stimulated the present Tartar war upon Ar- 
menia. 

We have thus as the first thing to be remembered 
the intrigues of the Great Powers which made im- 
possible any disinterested system of mandates or 
peace between rival races of the old Turkish Em- 
pire. These intrigues have found temporary solu- 
tion in the agreement between France, Italy, and 
England, defining their respective spheres of influ- 
ence, political and economic. It will be recalled 
that this agreement is precisely of the same nature 
as the Algeijiras pact regarding the exploitation of 
Morocco which was one of the direct roots of the 
Great War. 

But the Great Powers were not the only ones at 
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work. Each racial group sought not only independ- 
ence, but revenge on its neighbors. The temporary 
weakness of Russia and the dissolution of the Tur- 
kish Empire gave them their chance. Not merely 
Armenians, but Georgians and Tartars, set up inde- 
pendent governments. The Greeks took Smyrna 
to the accompaniment of hideous atrocities and 
ntanifested a great desire for the Hinterland. But 
Turkish nationalism speedily revived and Mus- 
tapha Kemal proved himself a competent leader. 
After a time the Soviet government became well 
enough established to reassert some power and 
more influence in the territories once belonging to 
Russia. Neither Georgians, Armenians, nor Tar- 
tars really love the Russians any more than they 
love each other; but among all these groups Bol- 
shevik agitation against the western powers has its 
etTect, and the Tartars and Georgians apparently 
have arrived at a pretty satisfactory understanding 
with the Russians whi^ will give Russia access to 
needed supplies of oil. Common interests as 
against European capitalistic imperialism have, 
moreover, made for good understanding between 
Turki.sh nationalists (whose communist philosophy 
is at least open to doubt) and Soviet Russia. 
Under these circumstances, neither the western im- 
perialists nor the Greek chauvinists have an alto- 
gether easy time. Sir William Ramsay, the great 
English archaeologist and student in Asia Minor, 
has made the interesting charge that Venizelos and 
Mustapha Kemal reached an agreement whereby 
the Turks only put up a perfunctory resistance to 
the Greek advance teck of Smyrna. Venizelos 
achieved his glory at an easy price. In return, 
Kemal was left free to use his forces to recover 
Cilicia from the French and consolidate his power 
against Armenia. Sir William Ramsay’s opinion 
carried weight not merely because of his own inti- 
mate knowledge of the country, but because in view 
of the strength of the Turkish nationalists it seems 
impossible that the Greeks could have won such 
easy victories had opposition l>een strong. 

Meanwhile, that astute politician, Venizelos. was 
finding that his dream of greater Greece had its 
drawbacks. Whatever temporary agreement he 
may have made with the Turki.sh nationalists, it 
must have been evident to a man of his shrewdness 
that their growing strength would sooner or later 
challenge Greek control in Smyrna. The Bul- 
garians also, who are recuperating their strength, 
may not rest content in l)eing shut off by Greek 
expansion from the .Aegean, in territory where 
there is a large Bulgarian population. At home, 
the Greek people were becoming extraordinarily 
restive: they were weary of paying the price of 
war and glory in heavy taxes, the curtailment of 
their liberties and the lives of their sons. Hence 
Venizelos’ defeat, which he might have prevented. 
Greece was under virtual martial law. and the 


troops were under Venizelos’ control. There is no 
.Australian ballot in Greece. Men vote by casting 
a marble into an urn. One um is marked for and 
one against the government. Some sort of secrecy 
is assured to the voter by providing that the urn 
shall be kept behind a partition. The voter thrusts 
his hand in a tube, but a skillful observer can easily 
tell which way he turns it. It is quite possible for any 
government under martial law to bring up plenty 
of floaters to carry an election. Venizelos’ defeat, 
therefore, in the opinion of Captain Paxton Hib- 
ben, perhaps the best informed American on condi- 
tions throughout all this region, was due to his 
own shrewd realization that sooner or later some 
Greek government would have to pay the piper, 
that Greece was likely to shrink rather than in- 
crease in size. He preferred to get out from under 
in time. Now Venizelos was a great prot^e of 
the Allies. His defeat is therefore a blow to their 
plans. Combine with this defeat the collapse of 
Wrangel, the growing strength of the Turkish na- 
tionalist movement, the sympathetic protest not 
only of the Indian Moslems but of the Hindus 
against the terms of the Turkish treaty, Arab op- 
position to French rule in Syria, and rebellion 
against British rule in Mesopotamia, and it is ap- 
parent how serious a check Allied intrigue has re- 
ceived in the Near East. The tragedy of it all is 
that behind this tale of intrigue — French, British. 
Italian, Turkish, Russian, Armenian. Tartar, Geor- 
gian, Greek, Syrian, Arab — is the suffering of the 
peasant population of all these countries who are 
taken from the plow and from all constructive tasks 
for unending warfare. The great need of the Near 
East is peace, but the first requisite for peace is the 
substitution of some constructive policy of harmon- 
izing races in Asia Minor and the abandonment of 
the exploitation of countries and peoples not for 
their own benefit, but for the greater power and 
glory of western concession holders. There is no 
easy road to this solution. It is idle to say that it 
would be solved were .America to take a mandate 
over a narrowly limited Armenia. It is doubtful if 
America could solve it even had she a wider man- 
date unless she first exorcised the spirit of imperial- 
ism at home. Let Haiti bear witness! 

Early in 1919 it would have been comparatively 
easy to give security to .Armenia. A properly or- 
ganized league of nations free from imperialism 
might do something even now, but it is difficult to 
hope much from the present League. Most of the 
.Assembly probably sympathize with Armenia, but 
real power lies in the Council. Rememl)ering the 
French record. M. Viviani’s tears are a bit on the 
crocorlile order, and there is danger that .Armenia 
will again be a pawn in Franco-British riralry. 
.“some nation may intervene (i. e., bargain) with 
Mustapha Kemal Pa.sha; no power will for disin- 
terested motives put 60.000 men in the field against 
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him. Russian influence is speculative, .^sia is 
surely not ripe for industrial communism. Some 
observers think Russia's eastern policy more likely 
to eastemize her than to westernize the East. 
At any rate, her aggressive policy may be modified. 
Lenin has promised to abstain from anti-British 


propaganda for the sake of trade. Nevertheless, it 
is not likely that Russia will be without influence in 
Asia Minor, and the effect of her influence will 
probably be to mitigate religious and tribal hates. 
The only real hope is in a process of education, and 
to this .Americans can effectively contribute.* 


Political Crime in Europe 

By ROBERT FERRARI 


T he subject of political crime is at the moment 
vital but confused in this country. We have 
hundreds of political prisoners and convicts, 
but they are not recognized as such by our gov- 
ernment or by our laws. The European view of 
political crime, which is the result of centuries of 
struggle between people and government, is there- 
fore particularly worthy of study here at this time. 

A description of the French law of political 
crime will stand as typical of the continent of 
Europe. 

Oricinal Doctrine of Political Crime. — Po- 
litical crimes are those against the political organ- 
ization and against the powers of State.* They are 
of three kinds : pure, mixed and connected. “A 
political crime is that which has not only as pre- 
dominant characteristic, but draws along with it as 
exclusive and single consequence, the destruction, 
modification, or the troubling of the political order 
in one or more of its elements.”t Some speech and 
press offenses (that is, those directed at overturning 
the government by speaking or printing) arc good 
examples of pure political crimes. Public discus- 
sions of public questions are purely political. Crimes 
which offend only public law and interest are po- 
litical ; crimes which violate individual interests are 
common or ordinary crimes. A mixed or connected 
political crime violates both public and individual 
interests. The motive is political, but the act com- 
mitted comes within the prohibition of the ordinary 
penal law. The attempt to change the forms of gov- 
ernment without force and violence is pure political 
crime ; the attempt to change it by killing the head of 
the State is mixed political crime; the attempt to 
overturn it which entails, for example, the pillaging 
of a gun shop is connected political crime. In the 
last case, the crime injures the individual (the shop- 
keeper), but it is committed with a political motive. 

There are two extreme views as to the mixed 
and connected political crimes. The subjective view 
looks only to the motive, and judges the act by that 
motive. The political motive, therefore, changes 
the ch.rractcr of a common crime, as murder, to a 
political errime. The objective view looks only to 
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the act. If the act is a common crime, then the 
political motive cannot affect the character of the 
act.t 

The subjective view has not been accepted by 
any government. The objective view, in a modified 
form, has been adopted. The act is considered a 
crime by the ordinary penal law; but this act is 
affected by the motive, the end, the occasion, and 
punishment is accordingly mitigated. The political 
intention or motive, then, is an extenuating circum- 
stance. The doctrine of extentuating circumstances 
in sentencing convicts of common crime is strange 
to American ears. American judges apply exten- 
uating draimstances in sentencing convicts of com- 
mon crime. On the continent of Europe, when the 
jury brings in a verdict of guilty with extenuating 
circumstances it is not a recommendation the jury 
makes to the judge, but a determination which is 
binding upon the Court, and the Court must act as 
is indicated in the Penal Code. But in spite of this 
objective view, in time of insurrection and civil 
war even common crimes may be political. If the 
acts are lawful according to the international law 
of warfare, the crimes are political. If the acts are 
condemned by the law of nations even in a state of 
regular war, the crimes comes within the ordinary 
penal law.S 

Extension of the Concept and Doctrine of 
Political Crime. — Political crimes now take a 
wider sweep than they did formerly. They include 
crimes against the economic and social organization.1 
The tendency in Europe is to extend the doctrine 
of political crime to industrial and labor crimes. 
A labor leader arrested not for an ordinary crime 
committed during a strike, but for a purely labor 
crime, as calling out the membership in a vital indus- 
try at a critical period of war or peace, is treated as 
a political prisoner. And just as the motive in the 
strictly political crime is considered in extenuation 
of the crime, so in the industrial warfare of modem 
times between those who have and those who have 
not the larger motive of the general good, rather 

•No conutructlTe bnvo ptayort hnpf*fnl a role n'» 

the American nirenle^. Rnherts rolli-ifo in ('onMtantliiopie »n-l 
the Syrian I'rotestan* rniiece at Beirut. 

ffiarraad, op. dt. p. 87. 

^narrAod, op. dt.. p. 68. 

rPv Lneo. np. dt.. Tol. II.. p. 282 . 
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than the particular welfare, dominates and impresses 
upon the character of the crime the quality of arti- 
ficiality rather than of naturalness. In addition, the 
stress is nowadays upon the industrial and not upon 
the poltical. It is not so much the form of govern- 
ment people want to see changed as it is the form 
of industry upon which their lives depend. Crime, 
therefore, is no longer solely or largely directed 
against the forms of government, but against the 
forms of industrial and economic conditions. Those 
speech and press crimes* which are not political 
under the original doctrine of political crime come 
under this extension. 

The Reason for Leniency in Political 
Crimes. — “Political crimes are to a less extent di- 
rected against the very bases of social life than they 
are against the established order. They have not 
then the same immorality as the common crimes. A 
rational legislation will repress these two classes of 
crimes by different penalties, because political crim- 
inality is of an entirely distinct nature from that 
of ordinary criminality. ”t 

Crimes are mala in se and mala prohibita. Mala 
in se are crimes even without statutory recognition. 
Mala prohibita arc not inherently tainted with tur- 
pitude, but are made criminal by society as social, 
industrial, and political conditions change. Murder, 
robbery, burglary are mala in se. Leaving an ash 
can uncovered is malum prohibitum. The mala in 
se are natural crimes; the mala prohibita artificial. 
Political crimes arc not natural crimes ; they are not 
crimes which are the same even in civilizations of 
approximate character. They differ with time and 
place. They are dependent upon transitory political 
conditions. “The political criminal is today con- 
sidered as a friend of the public good, as a man of 
progress, desirous of bettering the political insti- 
tutions of his country, having laudable intentions, 
hastening the onward march of humanity, his only 
fault being that he wishes to go too fast, and that 
he employs in attempting to realize the progress 
which he desires, means irregular, illegal, and 
violent."! (Note that in almost every single case 
in this country in the prosecutions under the Espion- 
age Act and the Criminal Syndicalism and Criminal 
Anarchy laws there has been no violence to person 
or property ; and the acts committed for which large 
numbers of individuals have been sentenced to long 
terms of harsh imprisonment are what among Euro- 
peans are known as speech and press offenses — dis- 
cussions of public questions in a public manner by 
speech or by writing without the admixture of vio- 
lence to person or property.) "The political crim- 
inal is often inspired by noble sentiments, by disin- 
terested motives, by devotion to persons and prin- 

*8«« dlncatiloD of »e<lH1ous wordi and wrltlaffi tinder bead* 
loir. ’'EnKland.** 

fOarnind, op. dt.. pp. 88 ft. M 

ftVidal, Cenre de Droll erimlnel ot do Seleoee praltoBlIoro* 

Faru, mn. p. til. 


ciples, by love of his country. His criminality is 
often passing. The author of a political crime who 
is rather a vanquished, a conquered man, than a 
criminal, may become, as a result ot a revolution 
favorable to his ideas, the conqueror ot the morrow, 
who is called regularly and lawfully to direct and 
guide the state, and the public administration of the 
country. The penal reaction exercised gainst him is 
not at all, then, like that exercised against ordinary 
malefactors, who violate the ordinary law, in which 
case it is a work of social defense against an attack 
upon the immanent conditions ot human existence, 
but is rather a work of the defense of caste, of 
political parties, against an attack upon an organiza- 
tion and upon a political regime historically trans- 
sitory.”* 

In international law "the distinction between po- 
litical and ordinary crimes is now recognized both 
specially in treaties and generally in diplomatic prac- 
tice. Those conversant with history cannot fail to 
have observed that sometimes men noble and ven- 
erated have assailed the political constitution of 
their native land. The interests of statesmanship, 
of justice, and of humanity unite in invoking pro- 
tection of this kind [asylum] for political fugi- 
tives”t Sound statesmanship requires that we make 
the distinction between political and common crime 
in our domestic affairs. 

Once it is established that an act is a political 
crime, certain consequences flow from it. These con- 
sequences pertain to the penalty, to the trial of the 
prisoner, to extradition, and to amnesty. 

Penalties. — The penalties for political crime in 
Europe are lighter than they are among us. Sen- 
tences to ten years in prison are unheard of. France 
abolished the penalty of death for political crimes in 
1848, but in 1893 and 1894 it reestablished the pen- 
alty for certain forms of political crimes, not anti- 
caste or anti-govemmental, it was held, but anti- 
social and anti-human. 

The prison treatment is milder than it is among 
us: (i) Political convicts enjoy the privileges of 

prisoners awaiting trial for common crime. (2.) 
They are not submitted to the ordinary penitentiary 
regime. (3.) They are not measured anthropolog- 
ically or finger-printed. (4.) They are not forced 
to work. (5.) They may take their food in the 
mess hall or get it from outside the prison. (6.) 
They wear civilian clothes and retain their hair and 
beard uncut. (7.) They may receive daily visits 
in the reception room, and even in their cells or 
their rooms. (8.) They are separated from those 
convicted of common crimes. (9.) They may live 
in common with other political criminals. (10.) 
They may visit one another, even in those prisons 
which have the cellular system. (ll.) They can 

•Vidal, OR. cit., pp. 111-112. 

fPormele's WbftrtoD't CosAm of Low*. 3nl ed.. pp. 16BB* 
note 8. 
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never be declared habitual criminals for convictions 
of political offenses.* 

Trial by Jury. — By the Constitutions of 1830 
and 1848 of France political felonies and misde- 
meanors were to be judged by the Cour d’Assises, — • 
a court with a jury, — and the jury was to have 
absolute right to decide the law and the facts.t 
Various changes have since been made; but ac- 
cording to the law of July 29, 1881, most political 
crimes are tried by a jury; and this applies partic- 
ularly to speech and press offenses — oral and writ- 
ten discussions upon public matters. The prisoner 
has the right to present his evidence uninterrupted 
by anyone. After his full and unshackled presen- 
tation, he may be questioned. The political prisoner, 
however, undergoes cross-examination, as do all 
other prisoners, at the hands of the Court on the 
threshold of the trial, before any evidence on the 
part of the prosecution or the defense has been 
adduced. But this is welcomed by the political pris- 
oner, since it gives him an opportunity fully to 
explain his ideas, his ideals, and his motives — a 
thing it is impossible to do in our American Courts 
because of the hampering rules of evidence. The 
prisoner, personally or by counsel, has the right, in 
addition, to speak to the jury the last word in the 
case. The judge delivers no charge to the jury, in 
order that the jury may be free to decide unin- 
fluenced both upon the law and upon the facts. 

Extradition. — The first treaty agreement on the 
subject of extradition was made between France 
and Belgium March 22, 1856. There was to be no 
extradition for pure political crime and for some 
complex political crimes. The general practice of 
nations sanctioned by the International Institute at 
its session of 1892 at Geneva makes extraditable 
grave complex political crime like murder, mutila- 
tion, serious woundings; attempts to commit these 
crimes ; attacks on property by burning, explosion, 
inundation; and serious larcenies, especially those 
committed with violence. Acts committed during 
insurrection or civil war, which are allowable by 
the rules of war, are non-extraditable. Those com- 
mitted contrary to the rules of war arc extraditable, 
but only after the war or the insurrection has ended. 

Amne.sty. — Amnesty for political convicts is 
granted.! 

England. — The liberality of England to English- 
men in regard to speech and even action is well 
known. The fierce prosecutions at the end of the 
Eighteenth Century and the stubborn and brilliant 
defenses, combined with the security of England 
after the overthrow of the Napoleonic power and 
the disappearance of the peril to the State from the 
Continent, produced a tolerance and freedom which 
all have admired. Though the statutes have pen- 
alized the speaking of seditious words, and seditious 

'VIdll. op. Fit., pp. us. 114. 

■fOarraod. op. cit.. p. 8fi. 

iOarooD, Code Peeel Aaeete, Art. 1, No. 137. 


libel (the writing of seditious words), the machin- 
ery of law has rarely been put into motion during 
the past half century. 

Hard labor is not to be given for speaking sedi- 
tious w’ords or for seditious libel.* 

Those not sentenced to hard labor are divided 
into three divisions, and those sentenced for sedition 
or seditious libel are put into the first division, 
in which the best treatment is given.t 

"By the Prison Act, 1877 (40 and 41 Viet. c. 
21, s. 40), the Prison Commissioners shall see that 
any prisoner under sentence inflicted upon convic- 
tion of sedition or seditious libel shall be treated 
as a misdemeanant of the first division within the 
meaning of Sec. 67 of the Prison Act, 1865 (28 and 
29 Viet. O. 126), notwithstanding any statute, pro- 
vision, or rule to the contrary.”! 

The crime of speaking or writing seditious words, 
for which our Espionage Act and our Criminal 
Anarchy and Criminal Syndicalism laws and our 
proposed Federal Sedition Act provide atrocious 
punishments, making felons of political offenders, is 
in England only a misdemeanor.! 

There are few prisoners in the first Division 
indicating that prosecutions and convictions for po- 
litical offenses are rare. 

The situation in Ireland is abnormal from the 
English point of view. There is open sedition and 
rebellion from the standpoint of English law. Yet 
the application of the law is lenient. Even direct 
incitement to force and violence and murder is 
lightly dealt with. The editor of the Catholic 
Herald, published in London, was sentenced "to six 
months imprisonment in the second division on a 
charge of inciting to murder."** 

In the numerous trials under the Espionage Act 
and under the Criminal Syndicalism laws in Amer- 
ica there is not even a pretense of direct indte- 
ment to violence or murder. The Parliamentary 
debate in the case of Irishmen in England in 
April, 1920, elicited a statement from the gov- 
ernment that in future ameliorative treatment is to 
be given from the date of arrest to conviction, and 
that the prisoners will be treated quite differently 
from both convicted and untried men.tt Political 
prisoners in Mountjoy Prison (in Ireland) went on 
a hunger strike. The authorities "agreed to the re- 
lease of the prisoners and sanctioned an improve- 
ment of the treatment of political cases. ’’§§ If 
ordinary prisoners went on a hunger strike, release 
would be granted under any conditions. The pres- 
ent ill-treatment of Irish prisoners is made possible 
by substituting martial for civil law. 

*Rurh<-II. CrioMti RBd Mlidcwnmnors. Ttb ed.. p. 212. 

fftaKKell. op. clt., pp, 213, 310, 

SRumh 4*U. op. cit.. p. 213. 

^Iluaoell. op. cit., p. 213. 

**Lord Prenrh and other persona responsible for the iforcro* 
msDt of Ireland in an article entitled ’’Killiii^ No Marder," 
MaDrbMter Guardian We«skly. March 12. Ilt2n 

Manrhcafcr Guardian Weekly, April Ifl. Ib20, p. 313. 
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European Governments have come to realize 
the necessity of full and frank discussion. In this 
country we have had during the last three years 
almost no convictions for what the Europeans call 
political crime because of acts which have had an 
admixture of violence to person or property. The 
acts for which convictions have been had were 
speech and press offenses, public discussions of pub- 
lic affairs. The question is in this country simpli- 
fied. We have not to deal with mixed political 
crime — with common crime (the injury to person 
and property) combined with a political motive — but 
only with pure political crime. 


It is dangerous to restrict discussion on public 
affairs. A great American authority says :• 

"It is now generally felt that unless criticism be 
permitted to penetrate even to the foundations of 
government, revolution rather than reform will re- 
sult. ... To prevent the application of revolu- 
tionary criticism to government is of all modes of 
government the most revolutionary. .\nd closely 
allied with this position is another, that among coun- 
tries used to freedom [seditious] libels [speech and 
press attacks on the government] only begin to 
bring the state into contempt when they are prose- 
cuted by the state as contemptuous.” 


A Christmas Appeal 


T his Christmas will see widespread hunger 
throughout the world ; even relatively pros- 
perous America will not escape if unemploy- 
ment continues. But there are certain areas where 
hunger has become starvation, and privation desti- 
tution. Last Oiristmas our readers generously 
met our appeal for the children of Austria and 
Germany. It is not our intention this year to cre- 
ate a fund of our own, but we do not want the 
Christmas season to pass without calling attention 
not only to the needs of the world, but to the agen- 
cies of relief. Surely the continuance of misery 
has not dried up the springs of compassion within 
the hearts of the .American people 1 

The latest famine is reported from Oiina. A 
population of 25,000,000 is involved, living in North 
China in an area running 500 miles north and south 
and from too to 200 miles cast and west. Already 
thousands of people have tried to emigrate from 
this region to Manchuria. The Manchurian author- 
ities have become alarmed and have lined the bor- 
der with police and troops to exclude the famine 
refugees. Within the territory affected, extreme 
drought has reduced crops, never more than barely 
sufficient for the needs of the population, to from 
one-tenth to three-tenths of the normal size. The 
people have no funds to import grain. The O'.incse 
government has shown some concern, but is notori- 
ously inefficient. Thistles and elm leaves arc com- 
mon articles of diet. As .so often happens, cholera 
and other diseases follow in the wake of hunger. 
People die by the roadsides, parents sell or abandon 
their children wherever there is food. Our own 
Red Cross has entered the field and given an appro- 
priation of $500,000. The Christian Herald of 
New York has a specal fund. .Any money that 
is contributed will be wisely expended through mis- 
sionaries and trained workers. 

In the Near East, the need of relief still con- 
tinues. War and the ab.soliite lack of the simplest 
kind of agricultural machinery have prevented the 


cultivation of the fields. But despite war, the agents 
of the Near East Relief committee are at work. 
While the need is particularly great among Ar- 
menians, the committee places no racial or creedal 
limit upon the charity wherewith it seeks to give 
evidence that the spirit of brotherhood is not wholly 
dead. 

In Europe the year has not seen much progress. 
Food conditions are worst in Austria. The people 
in enormous numbers in the beautiful and gracious 
city of Adenna are literally starving. In Germany, 
the .Americans are feeding about half a million 
children, and they are only able to minister to the 
most needy. It is a fortunate circumstance that a 
magazine of the great circulation of the Literary 
Digest has begun to make public the facts about the 
misery of Central Europe. 

But .American public opinion, which has at last 
come to see the necessity of feeding the hungry 
children of those who were its enemies, still h.'ir- 
dens its heart against Russia. Our Red Cross has 
rushed aid to every bandit who proclaims himself 
the savior of Russia. Societies of the rich and 
powerful profess a desire to aid the starving people 
of Russia, but they refuse to minister to the needs 
of any of those within the boundaries of Soviet 
Russia, and Russia today is Soviet Russia. It 
ou.ght to l>e a matter of pride and honor for .Ameri- 
cans who realize how much responsibility our gov- 
ernment bears for the sufferings in Ru.ssia by its 
policy of blockade to bring medical relief and sup- 
plies to the needy of that great land. WTiile our 
government still maintains a virtual blockade 
against ordinary trade with Russia, it does some- 
what grudgingly permit medical and other relief 
supplies to t>e shipped. Russia has few medicines; 
she has food, but lacks transportation facilities and 
numl>ers her war refugees by hundreds of thou- 
s.mds. Mr. H. G. Wells has vividly brought be- 

*K«'rr‘;« CrlmlsBi T-aw. Hril p. 
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fere our eyes the picture of the dying city of Petro- 
grad. But neither he nor any writer has been able 
to make us understand the suffering of the sur- 
yivors in, and the refugees from, the territories in 
southwestern Russia over which armies have 
fought for six years. It happens that this region 
contains the old Jewish Pale, and large numbers of 
the sufferers are Jews. Jewish relief agencies 
therefore have been foremost in bringing relief, 
but by no means all the sufferers are Jews, nor 
should all the relief be from Jewish sources. The 
Soviet Government has made admirable arrange- 
ments for fair distribution of relief. A representa- 
tive of the Moscow public relief committee is in 
this country with Soviet approval to facilitate ship- 
ments of supplies. Fortunately, many committees 
are beginning to call the attention of Americans to 
this situation, but we do not think it invidious to 

Open for 

Letten to tke Editor 
More News from France 

T ITTLE that is new baa taken place since my last 
^ letter. The Ruaao-Poliah question, which during 
the great offensive inflamed public opinion, seems sud- 
denly to have been relegated to a secondary position, 
though it is far frmn settled. 

The cause is, without doubt, the ministerial realign- 
ment resulting from the presidential crisis, which has 
ended in the dection of Hillerand. This election has 
occasioned little enthusiasm throughout the country in 
spHe of the efforts of the nathmalistic press. The new 
presideat is not, however, unpopular. On the contrary, 
the country at large is very well satisfled with the pol- 
icy of force analagous to that of Clemenceau, which is 
still widely supported in many places. But public opin- 
ion has scaroely recovered from the painful impression 
occasioned by President Deschanel’a accident. He has 
lost his mind and leaves universal regret behind him. 

However, in spite of his errors en the Russian ques- 
tion and the latest strikes, Hillerand eras still, of all the 
aspirants for the presidency, the most desirable, and 
his election is preferable to that of a Castellano, the 
official candidate of the militarists and of the conserva- 
tives. Finally, as the power of the president of France 
is exceedingly limited I feel that the influence of Uil- 
lerand is less dangerous in the presidency than in the 
council of ministers. 

The socialist party has started on a new path along 
which I cannot bring myself to follow. It is the rev- 
olutionary element that now dominates it, and the (dS- 
clal organ of the party, L'HwiumU, which till now 
has succeeded in keeping itself impartial, is becoming 
sectional and violent hi an effbrt to arouse direct action. 
I cannot believe that the moment has yet come for an 
attempt at revolution against the government. There 
are too many ignorant people, and furthermore the im- 
mediate diMcuHies of ordinary life have created a state 


commend the work of the Friends especially. They 
are working both in Central Europe and in Russia. 
In every case they have won the good will and the 
confidence of governments and people. They have 
learned the art of giving something more precious 
than daily bread, even food for the spirit of those 
who have been starved not only in body but in soul 
by the terrors of war and the rigors of an unjust 
peace. If the Friends have any fault it is that their 
modesty has kept them from telling the story of 
their good deeds. If that story were bound in the 
dark book of recent history, the pages in which it 
was written would shine with the glory of light. 
May wt therefore especially remind our readers 
that the headquarters of the Friends Service Com- 
mittee is 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, to 
which checks may be sent and from which informa- 
tion may be hadT 

Discussion 

on Current Questions 

of mind that subordinates the public welfare to private 
advantage. How would it be possible to attempt action 
under these conditions? The great lack is that of a 
common ideal, of solidarity, of comprehension, and of 
a sincere faith. It was this that caused the failure 
of the atempt at the nationalization of the railroads 
and which, it seems to me. precipitated matters in a 
direction actually contrary to the welfare of the 
people. 

Our economic position remains very unsatisfactory. 
The rate of exchange is still very low, and in spite 
of the efforts of big business, we are still importing 
much more than we export, and there is a never-ending 
rise in the price of living. We are still suffering from 
the unproductiveness of the devastated regions, of 
which the restoration progresses but skmly as a result 
of the enormous cost which this restoration lays on the 
country, which is deprived of the products of the chief 
industrial centers. 

Louise Maxtin. 

Lisieux, France. 

Dr. Dole's “Small Bonua" 

D r. DOLE^ allasion to interest as a "small bonus” 
would appear in its true li.d>t if appended to the 
report of the fabulous dividends distributed by the fa- 
vored banks of the country. Has Dr. Dole ever looked 
at a table of compound interest? Does he not know that 
imperial policy in ancient Rome was dictated by the 
fact that every Roman statesman, from Cwsar down, 
was in debt to the money lenders? Does not history 
reveal that only bankruptcy or revolution can relieve 
the congestion produced by that power which as Bacon 
said “bringeth the treasury of a realm into a few 
hands?” 

Charles A. Dana wrote: “A country which pays 

even 5 per cent, interest, to say nothing of the rates 
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of Wall Street, must from time to time commit bank- 
ruptcy, in order to rid itself of a burden of debts 
which it cannot discharge, its entire property having 
already passed into the hands of the creditors. This 
fact has not hitherto received the attention its merits, 
only because the creditors are in most cases within 
the country itself.^* Ramsay McDonald says: *'The 

power of the financier is that by which Labor Parties 
and Labor Governments are likely to be brought to 
grief.*’ Private letters from England state that Mr. 
Philip Snowden and, let us hope, Mr. McDonald also, 
is studying the question of credit. Hilaire Belloc wrote: 
”In all parliamentary countries a few intriguers are 
the unworthy depositories of power, and by their ser> 
vice of finance permit the money dealers to govern us 
today.” Yet deprived of its interest-taking power, 
money is the greatest of inventions, the greatest of 
blessings. 

Dr. Dole ought to be aware of the fact that interest 
as paid today is due to the violation of the law of 
equal freedom. It is a gross violation of this law that 
certain banks should be able to obtain currency from 
the government free of interest and dispense it at 6 
per cent, to the national bank, who of course must 
charge the business world more to make expenses. If 
this country were by, of and for the people and not 
by, of and for the monopoly graspers there would be 
no reason why business men should not be able to 
obtain currency on the same conditions, namely, in 
exchange for adequate and fully insured security, at 
a cost covering nothing but insurance and cost of pro- 
duction. This would probably amount to less than 1 
per cent, a year. John Basil Barnhill, 

Xenia, Illinois. Editor of Humanity Firnt. 

Cluiiese Politica 

^y^HEN the military party forced Li Yuen Hung 
out of the presidency the southwest revolted, 
pretending to be all for the Constitution and the legal 
president and parliament. As a matter of fact, both 
sections of the country were absolutely under the con- 
trol of the military party and there was little to choose 
between them. The generals, especially the tuchun9, 
or military governors, ruled all with a high hand and 
without any reference to the rights of the people. 

In the north the Anfu party gradually gained con- 
trol, and the leaders got rich through squeexes which 
might have been tolerated, and through Japanese loans 
which were not. Finally the Chili party, which had 
lost control, rose up in the person of three men, Chang 
Tso Lin, tuehun of Mukden, Ts’ao Kun, fuchun of 
Chili, and Wu Pei Fu, who had retired from the com- 
mand of the army opposing the south in Hunan, and 
brought his army with him. Chang was a robber 
chief until he became an official, which he has found 
much more profitable. Ts'ao is a little better. Wu 
is an able officer and as Chinese officials go an honest 
and patriotic man. He did nearly all of the fighting 
which put the Anfu party out and has gotten very 
little of the power. He is anxious to call a national 
constitutional assembly, but the other two think "the 
time is not ripe,” i. e., that they can make more by 
ruling themselves. The president does what they tell 
him to, as he did for the Anfu party when they were 
in power. 


It is just within the range of possibility that Wu’s 
plan for a constitutional assembly, which has strong 
popular support, may be forced through, but if it is 
Chang and Ts’ao will probably succeed in making it 
void. The one good which seems at all probable to 
accrue to the country is that the southwest may possi- 
bly be reconciled, though even that is by no means 
certain. 

I saw a cartoon in a Shanghai Chinese paper the 
other day which expresses the situation welL It was 
called "Driving the tiger from the door, the wolves 
come in at the back.” The pictures was of a man 
with a spear driving a tiger from the front of a build- 
ing labeled "Government,” while two wolves were com- 
ing in at the back, and the two wolves were labeled 
Chang and Ts’ao. 

China. D. H. 

Liorners 

I WOULD not undervalue comers as places for re- 
cuperation and many other good things. But I 
must protest against the idea that all pacifists regard 
their experience primarily as a tragedy, driving them 
into corners, with no hope of anything better than 
being "as happy as they can ever be again anywhere.” 
Some, who have been or become pacifists during these 
years just past, would say that, if they have known 
more terrible suffering than ever before, yet, amidst 
all the grief and horror and wickedness, they have 
begun to see the Christian faith — which they already 
counted the best and most beautiful thing in life — 
unfolding and revealing itself as grander, stronger, 
more gloriously perfect than anything they ever imag- 
ined; and they have gained such an assurance as they 
had never before felt of being really united with the 
mightiest power in the universe, which must inevitably 
conquer at last, whatever may befall in the mean- 
while and however that meanwhile may be protracted. 

They can say, as one of the English conscientious 
objectors said in prison: “As I look back over the 

last three years, I do not regret for myself personally 
anything that has happened to me. . . . I have been 
happier, I think, have lived and grown more during 
this period than during any other of my life. . . . 
For what I have suffered, I have obteined a very great 
recompense indeed.” 

Providence, R. I. A. Pacifist. 

Who never has beheld the fields grow green 
From behind prison bars, 

Nor from a narrow cell at twilight seen 
The dear forbidden .stars 
Glisten above the shadow of a wall 
Where Death stands guard, 

Nor ever heard the dreadful hammers fall 
On a new scafford-board — 

Who never has from joy been shut away, 

By the proud world forgot, 

And waited, hour by hour, and day by day, 

With human souls that rot 
Under the lash of heartless tyranny 
Where Life has nought to grive 
Save tears, — ^he knows not what it means to die,— 
Nor what it means to live! 

Brent Dow Alunson. 
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Three Books on Economicfl 

The Acquisitive Society. By R. H. Tawney (Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe). 

Economic Democracy. By C. H. Douglas (Harcourt, 
Brace St Howe). 

Profits, Wages and Prices. By David Friday (Har- 
court, Brace Sc Howe). 


R TAWNEY, who is a fellow at Oxford and a 
^ ^ late memeber of British Coal Industrial Commis- 
sion, starts his book on the “Acquisitive Society” by 
describing the characteristic virtue of Englishmen as 
“their power of sustained practical activity,” and their 
characteristic vice, the reluctance to test that activity 
by reference to principles. “They are incurious as to 
theory, take fundamentals for granted, and are more 
interested in the state of the roads than in their place 
on the map.” Within five pages, Mr. Tawney has 
proved that he is an Englishman. He makes no at- 
tempt to define “acquisitiveness” and docs not devote 
himself to the theory of “Acquisitive Society** at all. 
He is interested in certain of its forms — property, 
militarism, labor efficiency, etc. Where he does appeal 
to theory, it is to the dry and discarded laissez-faire 
theory of the Eighteenth Century. He writes his book 
as though the Russian Constitution had never appeared 
and with the Englishman*s customary assumption of 
superior validity and practical experience. 

C. H. Douglas qualifies. Under Tawncy*s definition, 
he, too, is English. 

The visitor to the British Isles nowadays is very 
likely to be asked “Have you seen Major Douglas? Do 
you accept his theory?*' 

Major Douglas's theory has now invaded the United 
States. Major Douglas proposes to set up an economic 
state with power to enforce its decrees, but built upon 
voluntary cooperation. He is an engineer applying his 
experience with physical science In the field of Socio- 
logy, and with the engineer's customary lack of ap- 
preciation of the difficulties involved in moulding hu- 
man institutions. Major Douglas does not seem to 
appreciate the fact that nerve tissue, while soft and 
yielding to the touch, is far more impervious to modi- 
fying ideas and experiences than is the hardest nickel- 
steel. 


Major Douglas cannot apply his theory unless he 
wins the support of the worker, and he has propound- 
ed no method for winning the British Trade Unionist 
to the acceptance of his somewhat naive economic as- 
sumptions. 

Those who believe in facts are not exclusively Eng- 
lish. Whatever Mr. Friday’s ancestry, he is certainly 
more concerned over the state of the roads than over 
their position on the map. Beginning with an admir- 
able statement of profits, industrial surpluses and 
wages during the years since 1914, he goes to an 
analysis of the method of solving the difficult economic 
situation which he has described. “The experiences of 
the last five years reveal pretty clearly two funda- 
mental facts,” he writes. “The first of these is that 


we have such a reserve of productive capacity in this 
country that the possibility of raising the real wages of 
labor to the point where the means of well-being shall 
be realised for all classes, remains no longer a mere 
dream. It has become a possibility.” The second lesson 
is that the mere raising of money wages is not ade- 
quate to effect the desired increase in real wages. 

Therefore, says Prof. Friday, we must increase 
productivity. He does not show how the increase in 
productivity would take the form of real wages, nor 
does he seek to answer the question. How can you in- 
crease productivity unless you can discover adequate 
markets for the disposal of the increased surplus? As 
an analyst of the recent changes in profits and wages, 
Prof. Friday qualifies among the best; but his pre- 
scriptions for the disastrous economic situation which 
he uncovers are feeble and ineffective. 

Scott Nearing. 

Sound Workmansnip 

HE "blurb” on the jacket setting forth that this 
^ is “by far the most distinguished and most signi- 
Moon-Calf. By Floyd Dell (Alfred A. Knopf), 
ficant first novel by an American” that has ever been 
offered to the publisher is not without justification. 
Moon-Calf has a long-drawn mellowness that is not 
usually associated with first novels, and a warm hu- 
man quality that is too seldom inherent in the fic- 
tion of professional propagandists. Knowing that 
Floyd Dell is Managing Editor of The Liberator, you 
might suspect that a novel from his pen would be 
primarily a defense of socialism and its implications, 
with an admixture of Freudian psychology; and you 
would be mistaken. Instead, it is the story of a young 
man who is indeed a socialist, but first, like the rest 
of us, a human being, and a delightful human being. 
It is his story from boyhood to young hanhood, with no 
little of the delight of the thing concentrated in the 
boyhood part. It is the story of a dreamer, an intel- 
lectualist, an idealist: his struggles to adapt .himself 
to life, his friendships and loves, his failures and 
egotisms, the growth of his thoughts: such a one, in- 
deed, as you and I have met many times and always 
liked uncommonly well. In fact, Mr. Dell has written a 
book that is as welcome as friends and a fireside on 
a winter's night. G. H. 

A Study in Starvation 

Hunger. By Knut Hamsun (Alfred A. Knopf). 

I F this first volume of Knut Hamsun's to bo pub- 
lished in America is any criterion of the quality 
of his other books, we may await their appearance 
with no little eagerness; and Mr. Knopf may be con- 
gratulated on adding Hamsun's name to his list, quite 
aside from the fact that Hamsun has just been award- 
ed the Nobel Prize. Hunger is a singular novel. It is 
concerned from first to last with the emotions, sensa- 
tions, dreams, hallucinations, actions, of a man who 
comes perilously near starving to death in a modem 
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city: a man who is an incorrigible dreamer and who 
cannot get a job. The sustained tensity of the thing 
is terrible in its effectiveness, though a certain humor 
of psychological observation relieves it of pore horror. 
The book misses its concentration on a single theme 
about as little as a trip-hammer misses a rivet. It 
calls to mind, somehow, De Qnincey’s Opium EaUr, 
with starvation substituted for laudanum; and for the 
reader who has followed the case of the Irish hunger 
strikers, it has an added poignancy. It is, in a word, 
masterly. G. H. 

More Talks ky Lafcadio Hearn 

Talks to Writers. By Lafcadio Hearn (Dodd, Head 

& Ca). 

S OMETHING of quietness and contemplation is here 
that brings relief to the reader jaded by too many 
books, too many movements, too much of the nervous 
hurry of today. The book, indeed, takes you back to 
college lecture halls, and that leisurely thon^t which 
is the greatest boon of college. It is a pleasure to be 
t<dd, even if you know yon will never live up to the 
advice, that the only books worth reading at all are 
those that we will read three or four or a dooen times, 
finding new delights at each reading; and to hear talk 
again of such enduring masterpieces as the Norse 
sagas and the essays of Sir Thomas Browne. There is 
sound and quiet advice here for him who writes or 
would write: advice that is far and away more funda- 
mental and valuable than that to be found in the score 
of modem correspondence-school volumes on magazine 
writing: albeit the book is not without ardiaie Vic- 
torianisms of thought. Professor John Erskine, who 
edits these lectures to Hearn's Japanese students, con- 
tributes an illuminating analysis by way of introduc- 
tion. J. D. 

Pottenam 

Pottemm. By Rose Macaulay (Boni A Liveright). 
fcb'pOTTERISM’* is that combination of sentimental- 
* ity, muddleheadedneas, and greed, characteris- 
tic of our tiroes, peculiarly typified in the person of the 
owner of the Potter Press and his wife, Leila Yorke, 
the popular novelist Against Potterism the book is a 
protest It is dedicated ^Ho the unsentimental pre- 
cisians in thought, who have, on this confused, inac- 
curate and emotional planet, no fit habitation.” 

Yet a book with this dedication has an amazing pop- 
ularity and an astonishing “good press.” What does 
that fact prove? Merely that each muddleheaded Pot- 
terite sees not himself but his neighbor pitilessly re- 
vealed and chuckles as he says “that’s Bill— or Susan 
— to the life”? Or that the author herself does not 
wholly escape a touch of the disease that makes the 
whole work kin? One suspects the latter. With all 
her implied praise of precision of thought and blame 
of the “clever” writer. Miss Macaulay is nothing if not 
clever. She is as up-to-date as a newspaper in her 
use of material, and employs melodrama in the style of 
a popular novel in order to manipulate her story — ^wit- 
ness the death of Oliver and the final end of her hero. 
Into the mouth of that same hero she puts large and — 
dare we suggest? — rather Potteristic generalizations 


about Russia. Above all, she avoids any real attack 
on the pocketbook nerve of her readers. Has not every 
capitalist reviewer quoted with unction and approval 
Gideon’s remark, *The sentimentalism of Bob Smillie is 
as bad as the sentimentalism of the Pinkerton press, 
as untruthful, as greedy, as muddleheaded. Smillie’s 
lot are out to get and the Potterites out to keep.” This 
apropos of Smillie’s brilliant handling of the miners* 
case before the coal commission I Surely it is a kind 
of super-Potterism which sees so little difference be- 
tween Smillie’s attack on private ownership of coal 
and the Duke of Northumberland's defense of the old 
order. In short, the book reveals far more of the 
cleverness of the rather good humored cynic than the 
passion of the troth sericer. Perhaps Miss Macaulay’s 
disillusioned outlook on the men and events of our 
time is the be^nning of wisdom. It is a long way 
from the end. 

N. T. 


Tbe Rcaien Club 

HE following books, which appeared during the 
summer, are recommended for reading: 

POETBY 

Enslaved and Other Poems — John Masefield. 

October and Other Poems Robert Bridges. 

The Artist and Other Poems — Alf^ Noyes. 
Modem British Poetry — Louis Untermeyer. 

The Was 

Liluli: A Drama — Romain Rolland. 

The Human Costs of the War — Homer Folks. 

Our Great War and the War of the Ancient Greeks 
— Gilbert Murray. 

Fiction 

The Rescue — Joemh Conrad. 

Miss Lulu Bett — ^na Gale. 

Industry, Politics, bic. 

The Advancing Hour — Norman Hapgood. 

America and the New Era — Elisha M Friedman. 
What the Workers Want — Arthur Gleason. 

Chaos and Order ta Indudtry^^. D. H. Cole. 

The Steel Strike— William Z. Foster. 

The Interehurch Report on the Steel Strike. 

The Story of the Non-Partisan League 

— Charles Edward Russell. 
The Negro Faces A tnerioa— Herbert Seligman. 

This Stmion World — Clarence Day, Jr. 

Philosfhy 
Mind Energy — Henri Bergson. 

OtUHne of Peyehoanalyeie— Sigmund Freud. 

Religion and the New Psychology 

—Walter S. Swisher. 
John Haynes Holmes. 

T N selecting books for Christmas presents for chil- 
^ dren, readers of The World ToMORimw may be 
glad to know of the following, which seem to me to ex- 
press, in some degree at least, the spirit of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, which is, after all, the spirit of 
Christmas : 

This Way to Christmas. Roth Sawyer (Harper). 
Kissmgton Town. Abbie Farwell Brown (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

The Kingdom of the Winding Road. Omelia Meigs 
(BfacMillan). 

Onee-Upon-a-Time Tales. Mary Stewart (Revell). 
Stories Told to Children. Michael Fairlees (Stokes). 
The Children’s Story Garden. (Liroincott) 
Bluebirds* Garden. Patten Beard (nlgrim Press). 

Anna Cope Evans. 
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Xke Last Page 


O now General Wrangel is numbered among thedwelt at length on the merits of the deceased and told 


misting. Well, he had a good run for his money — 
if it was his money — while it lasted, and for several 
weeks he managed to achieve quite a prominent place 
in the headlines of the New York Times. But now he, 
too, like those other Generals Denikin, Yudenitch, and 
Kolchak, has strutted off the stage of the world and 
will trouble ns no more. But of course before long 
the Tsarist clique in Paris will discover a new 
**saviour** for Russia, and we may expect to see sev> 
eral weeks of such headlines as the following in our 
favorite newspaper: 

Monday — Great anti*Rcd rising in the Urals — Gen- 
Popoff leads Siberian army against Soviet Government 
— Paris reports Red leaders in open break — Trotsky 
accuses Lenin of kleptomania. 

Tuesday — Red Army flees in disorder as General 
Popoff crosses frontier — President Hillerand recognizes 
Popoff — Lloyd George scarcely recognizes Millerand — 
President Wilson does not recognize anybody — Berlin 
wireless states Lenin shoots Trotsky in the Kremlin. 

Wednesdoy—General Foch leaves Paris by aeroplane 
to advise Popoff, who gains great anti-Red victory, 
capturing whole of Siberia and 500,000 prisoners — 
Polish fleet bombards Nijni-Novgmrod — Lloyd George 
scores Red rule in speech in Commons. "Britan can- 
not trade with murderers,” he says — Washington 
learns of great bomb explosion in Moscow, Lenin and 
Trotsky missing. 

Thursday — General Popoff arrives within 1000 miles 
of Moscow — Panic in Red capital — Samovars in rebel- 
lion seize Red guards and enter Kremlin — Trotsky 
elopes with Mrs. Lenin, London hears — President-elect 
Harding tells Daughters of the Revolution that he will 
never desert Russia. 

Friday — General Popoff changes his plan of cam- 
paign. Decides to attack Vladivostock before march- 
ing on Moscow — Helsingfors report .states Trotsky dy- 
ing of scarlet fever caught while leading Red army — 
Mr. Colby tells head of American Legion that Lenin is 
a paid tool of ex-Kaiser. 

Saturday — General Popoff is drowned in the Red Sea 
— His army escapes in a Ford car — Millerand looking 
for somebody to recognize — Lloyd George tells London 
bankers business is business — President Wilson re- 
ceives Ambassador Bakhmeticff^Lenin reported dying 
in Moscow of cerebro-leningitis. 

And so on od tn/imfum and ad nauseam. 


I HAVE just been reading Professor July’s Remi- 
niscences and Anticipation. What delightful gossips 
and story-tellers the Irish are. It must be Irish blood 
that justifies the American reputation for good story- 
telling. In this new volume of his Professor Joly ram- 
bles pleasantly about all sorts of things and tells, 
among others, the following excellent story: A certain 
local celebrity of Galway while out on a fishing expedi- 
tion was seised with a fatal heart attack and died 
while in the act of hooking a large fish. The local 
paper the next day, in describing the melancholy event. 


of his admirable qualities as a husband, father, and 
citizen. The obituary concludes with these words: 
"We are sure that our readers will be glad to learn 
that our respected fellow citizen, Mr. Cornelius O’Flah- 
erty, who happened to be an eye-witness of the sad 
occurrence, with great presence of mind seized hold of 
the rod, to which the fish was still attached, and after 
an exciting struggle succeeded in landing a splendid 
salmon of 15 pounds weight.” 


A ll this pomp and circumstances that have been 
lavished so generously lately in London and 
Paris upon the poor bruised and broken bodies of two 
unknown conscripts — to whom life today with all its 
pain would have been a sweeter thing than all these 
high honors and ceremonials — reminds me of the fine 
talk of the recruiting sergeant in the Maypole Inn in 
Bamaby Rudge. There stands the coaxing fellow with 
a little crowd of yokels around him listening open- 
mouthed as he tells of the joys of a soldier’s life— a 
chance to see the world — fine clothes — sweethearts 
everywhere — and if there’s any fighting to be done al- 
ways a triumphant return after great victories. "But 
suppose you should be killed, sir?” says one of the lads. 
"Well,” says the sergeant indignantly, "suppose you 
are killed. Your country loves you. His Majesty King 
George III loves you. And your name is written down, 
in full, in a book in the War Office.” In addition to 
all that the modem recruiting sergeant may now boast 
that a dead soldier has a million to one chance of be- 
ing buried in Westminster Abbey. 


H ere are some of the noblest and kindest words 
that ever blotted paper. They occur in the mes- 
sage of reconciliation and good will which fifty-seven 
professors and doctors of the University of Oxford 
sent recently to the members of the universities and 
learned societies in Germany and Austria: "We now 
personally approach you,” write the signatories, "with 
the desire to dispel the embitterment of animosities 
that, under the impulse of loyal patriotism, may have 
passed between us. In the field where our aims are 
one, our enthusiasms the same, our rivalry and ambi- 
tion generous, we can surely look to be reconciled; and 
the fellowship of learning offers a road which may — 
and if our spiritual ideals be alive, must — lead to a 
wider sympathy and better understanding between our 
kindred nations. While political discussions are threat- 
ening to extinguish the honorable comity of the Eu- 
ropean states we pray that we may help to hasten 
that amicable reunion which civilization demands.” It 
is an open secret that these generous words were 
chosen and the whole message penned by Dr. Bridge, 
the Poet Laureate. And now will not our American 
men of science and learning follow the lead of their 
English colleagues? 

Thb WAYTAanL 
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Two Ckristmas Gifts In One 


Y our Chbistmas Hessagk is 
pleasantly renewed each 
month if you send as a 
Christmas * year's subscrip- 
tion to 

THE WORLD TOMORROW 
$1.60 a ysor; Canada A Foreiffn, 
$1.76. 

4Dd it U s gift twice made — « gift not 
oDij to th« reclpleot of the mngasine 
but to tis M well. 

Or. better etlll. ran might need 

THE WORLD TOMORROW 

and Huutber nugatloe. We can offer 
Ton (be following MTlngi on such com* 
blnatloot. and u joii like will tend 
Pitch RUhacrlptloD to • different sddreM: 

Combination Offers 
The World Tomcarow and 

Th. FrMcn.D M.M SarliiR (1 M 

The U b emtor ....... t.00 l.M 

The NeUen atS ** 1.SS 

The New lUgeblie . . S JO ** 1.00 
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Voeng India S.tS ** .TB 
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tereeta. Yon can order through ua anr 
book of any pubtlaber— and again you 
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Hat the booka In tbe next column aa 
Buggeattons merelv because they have 
been reviewed In the magaxine. 


In ordering bocks, please Inclade extra for postage wait of Chicago, 6% 
east. Exeeae postage will be returned. 

Acqnlaltlvs Society. R. H. Tawney (Harconrt, Brace * Howe).. 

Keoosmle Deeaocmey. C. H. Dooglaa (Uarcourt. Brace 4 Howe).... 

FroAta, Wages and Prloea. David Friday (Uarconrt. Brace 4 Howe) 

Moen-Catf. Floyd Dell (Knopf)... 

linger. Knut Uamaun (Knopf)..... 

Talka to Wrltore. Lafendle Hearn (Dodd. Meed)..,.... 

Pottortsm, Rose Macauler (BonI 4 Llveiight) * 

Tbs tirtat Steel Strike^ w. Z. Foster (B. w. Hoebseb). Psper. gl.OO. Cloth 
Tbs Steel Strike ef 1919 (Hsreourt, Brace 4 Howe). Paper, |1J0. Cloth. 

A Onlde to Rasslaa Literature^ Molasaye J. Olgln (Harconrt. Brece 4 

Howe) 

Woman, Magdeleloe Marx (Thomas Seltser). 

Tbe Beeeo«b Joeepb Conrad (Doubloday, Page 4 Co.). Cloth. $2.00. teeth* 


Tenth and the Bright Medosa* Wills (father (Alfred A. Knopf).......... 

LllnU, Bomaln Beliaad (Bool 4 Llveright) 

Man or the States Edited by Waldo R. Browne (B. W. Hnebseb)..... 

crntlanely Papers. Randolph Boorne <B. W. Unebach),... 

The Soelal Problem, Charles A. Ellwood (Macmillan)......... 

The New Soelal Orde^ Harry F. Ward (Macmillan) 

Oar America, Wsldo Frank (Bonl 4 Llveright).... 

The Grail of Life. John Haynes Hnlmee (Dodd. Mead 4 Co.) 

Noriallsm In Thought and Action. Barry W. Lnldler (Uacmllian) 

rhe Brass Check, Upton Sinclair 

Debit HU Antborlaed Life and Letter*. David Karaner (Bool 4 Llveright) 

Theodore Booaevelt's Letter* to Hie Children (Scribner) 

N*w It Can Be Told, Philip OIbba (Harper) 

The Jndgmeat of Peace, A. LaUko (Bonl 4 Llveright) 

rb« Lettere of Anton Chekhov (Mectnlllan) 

fbe Bishop end OUm Storieo, Chekhov (MacMIlUn) 

Pbo CheruB OIrt and Other Storieo, Cbokbov (Macmillan)...... 

Now Voatorea of Faith. Edited by Ollhert A. Beaver (Associated Press).. 

The Shadow. Msry White Ovington (Haronrt. Brace 4 Howe) 

National IdeaU la the Old Teetamont, Henry Cadbury (Scribners) 

Cooful Wild Plants, Charles Francis Baundera (McBride) 

Manreen, Patrick MacOU) (McBride) 

The UaflnUhed Program of Demoeraey, Richard Roberts (B. W. Huebsch) 

What the Workers Want. Arthur Gleason (Harconrt. Brace 4 Hor-c) 

Darkwater, W. A. Roberta (Barconrt, Brace 4 Howe) 
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Two Years After the War: 
The Vindication of Pacifism! 

a new addre$§ by 

John Haynes Holmes 

A/tnid'er of the Community Church 
Price, 10 cents, including postAge. 

Other addreeees available 

The Collapse of Civilization : Can Humanity 
Be Saved ? 

Doors To Be Kept Open (a plea for free 
thought and free speech.) 

The Price of Peace: Are We Willing To 
Pay It? 

Does God Know His Own Mind? 

AU 10 eente each 

Address — Secretary, Commanity Church 

61 East 34th Street, New York City 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 

conTeying a message in harmonv with the gpirit 
of *The World Tomorrow” and the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, with a striking drawing in red and 
black have been made for us by the well-known 
artist, Rockwell Kent. They will be sent free of 
chai^ with books and magazines ordered as 
Christmas gifts; and they may be purchased from 
us by our readers at the following prices; 


1 c«rd . . 
6 curde.. 
IS curdl. 


.08 

.85 


88 mrde 1.09 

•0 c»rde....... 8.00 

188 mrde 8.00 

£00 curd* 4.00 


If deeired, envelopee to match %nll be eent with 
theee cards of a cost of 1 cent each. 


SCATTERED SEEDS 

An llluHlretcd monthly iDAgetIne for children, edited 
by Frfeml’i, will moke a suitable CbrUtmaa present. 
Published by 


FRIEND’S CENTRAL 

154 N. 15th St., PhiUdelphiR 

76c. per ytar. 


WANTED : 

A stenographer and typewriter in a lawyer's off- 
ice. Interest in work for Negro education and the 
Society of Friends would be an advantage. 

L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 
20 Nassau Street, New York City 
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